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Get  ^crit  a  eto  reiinprim^  dans  la  Revue  Diplomatique  de  Decembrei 
1869,  avec  la  notice  suivante. 

Nous  faisons  choiz  de  cet  6crit  comme  le  plus  propre  ^  faire  ressortir 
rimportance  du  Concile  (Ecuin^nique.  II  est  devenu  inaccessible 
aujourd'hui  par  T^puisement  des  Editions  du  Portfolio,  11  paratt 
^tre  la  premiere  publication  de  M.  TJbquhabt  o^  il  a  traits  speciale- 
ment  de  TEglise  et  de  la  Cour  de  Rome. 

Cet  essai  obtient  aujourd'hui  une  autorit^  sp^ciale  par  les  6v6ue- 
ments  qui  Font  suiyi.  II  a  pr6c4d6  de  cinq  cms  la  convulsion  de 
1848,  et  toutes  ses  consequences.  H  sera  lu  aujourd*hui  comme  s'il 
e^t  ete  Bugg^r6  par  les  eveuements  qui  Pont  suivi.  II  doit  ^tre  lu 
avec  anticipation  des  ^v^uemeDts  k  venir.  L'Eglise  de  Borne  s'est 
expo86e  k  Vexperimentum  cruds,  Faillir  sera  aussi  terrible  pour  le 
mocde  que  r6us8ir  sera  glorieux  ponr  elle-m^me.     EUe  s'est  plac6e  I 

dans  raltcrnative  de  suivre  ses  traditions  ou  de  les  abandonner.  ^ 

Pour  reussir,  elle  n*a  absolument  qu'a  replacer  le  pied  dans  les  an-  i 

ciennes  empreintes.     Pour  6chouer,  elle  n'a  qu*a  trouver  une  boue 
nouvelle  pour  la  sillonner  de  ses  pas. 

Oe  sera  ou  Tun  ou  Tautre.  Mais  c'est  le  second  qui  arrivera,  a 
moins  que  le  danger  m^me  n'^voque  un  esprit  analogue  a  celui  du 
pas86  et  tout  oppos^  a  tout  ce  que  nous  voyons  dans  le  monde  de 
nos  jours. 


Le  Pape,  le  Sultan,  et  le  Czar. 


La  f onne  de  gouvemement  dans  un  pays  prend  naissance  dans 
les  dispositions  du  peuple,  et  ces  dispositions  sont  le  resultat  de 
I'instraction  religieuse.  Le  mal  ne  peat  ^tre  fait  par  un  gou- 
vemement que  lorsque  le  peuple  ouvre  le  chemin  k  la  passion  ou 
ne  fl^inquiite  pas  du  droit.  Le  gouvemement  ne  pent  pas  faLre 
le  mal  ik  oh  le  peuple  a  iit€  mstruit  dans  la  connaissance  du 

fluste  et  de  I'injuste,  et  forme  k  poursuivre  Fun  comme  k  6viter 
'autre.  La  religion  employee  k  I'enseignement  de  Ferreur  ou 
I'indiff^rence  pour  les  actes  du  gouvemement  donne  aux  peuples 
la  charte  de  ropnression  et  du  crime.  Ainsi^  FEglise  qm  repose 
sur  Fautorit^  civile  agit  sur  le  pouvoir  de  deux  {sl<}ohb^  pour  com- 
battre  ses  vices  ou  pour  les  servir. 

Les  dinonciations  de  FEglise  sont  n^essairement  provoau^es 
par  les  crimes  des  gouvemements  contre  leurs  peuples,  ou  aune 
nation  contre  une  autre  nation ;  en  efFet,  n'y  pas  reaister  ce  serait 
s*en  faire  le  complice. 

La  religion  qui  m^rite  ce  nom  agit  sur  FEtat^  non  pour  in- 
fluencer  sa  mission  ordinaire,  mais  pour  pr^venir  ses  execs  et  ses 
fautes ;  elle  agit  sur  FEtat  collectivement,  comme  sur  Fhomme 
individuellement,  pour  lui  inspirer  le  sentiment  du  devoir, 
Fobeissance,  Fobservation  de  la  loi,  et  le  rendre  bienveillant  et 
bienf  aisant  pour  autmi.     La  religion  qui  se  met  au  service  d'un 

Souvemement  est  une  religion  qui  n'apprend  pas  a  Fhomme  a 
istinguer  le  crime  du  devoir.*  Une  semblable  religion  n'est 
que  de  la  superstition  et  de  Fhypocrisie,  et  Fon  reconnait  Farbre 
k  ses  fruits.  Un  peuple  qui  est  factieux  au  dedans,  meurtrier 
au  dehor^  n'est  pas  un  peuple  religieux,  et  n'est  pas  nhis  digne 
du  nom  de  paien  que  de  ceiui  de  chr6tien.  L&  oil  ii  y  a  une 
religion,  elle  droit  contrSler  le  gouvemement  et  lui  commander ; 
en  d'autres  termes,  elle  doit  FempScher  de  violer  les  commande- 
ments  de  DiBU,  dont  Fobservation  est  le  fondement  de  la  liberty 
de  FEtat. 

*  En  Angleterre,  par  exemple,  nous  voyona  des  homines  qui  8*appellent  chrdtiens 
et  qui  se  croient  iiinocenta  des  crimes  du  pouvoir,  parce  quMIs  ne  connaiitoetit  point  ce 
qui  oonstitue  I'injnatioe  d^nn  guerre.  Si  de  tels  honimes  sont  religieux,  quelle  est 
done  leor  religion  ? 


Nous  avons  vu  que  dans  notre  pays  et  en  France  il  y  a  divorce 
entre  la  religion  et  la  politique.  11  n'y  a  \k  ni  cette  connaissanoe 
du  juste  et  de  Tinjuste  qui  donne  k  la  conscience  des  hommes  le 
pouvoir  de  coutrdler  le  gouvemementy  ni  cette  ^nergie  de  super- 
stition qui  rend  I'Eglise  capable  de  prSter  au  gouvemement  une 
active  cooperation.  L'Sguse,  dans  ces  deux  pays,  a  perdu  toute 
influence  positive  sur  les  affaires,  la  vie  et  les  moeurs  de  la 
soci^t^.  C'est  done  seulement  par  un  eifort  pour  sortir  de  nous- 
mSmes  qu'il  sera  possible  pour  nous  de  juger  d'un  gouvemement 
oh  Fautorit6  religieuse  et  rautorit^  politique  sent  actives,  posi- 
tives et  unies.  JL&,  nous  devons  attendee  ou  une  meilleure  con- 
dition de  Tesprit  des  individus,  ou  un  caract^re  plus  dangei^ux 
du  gouvemement. 

Nous  devons  attendre  quelque  cbose  de  sup^rieur  k  nous,  soit 
par  la  morality  dans  la  simplicity  des  peuples,  soit  par  Tintelli- 
gence  dans  les  desseins  du  gouvemement. 

n  y  a  en  Europe  trois  grands  gouvemements  dans  lesquels  la 
religion  et  la  politique  sont  unies,  ceux  de  Some,  de  Constan- 
tinople et  de  Saint-Pitersbour^.  Le  Pape,  souverain  temporel 
d'un  petit  Etat,  est  le  chef  religienx  d'une  grande  partie  des 
chr<^tiens  d'Europe.  Le  Sultan,  chef  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  est 
le  calife  des  Musulmans  orthodoxes*  L'Autocrate  de  toutes  les 
Russies  est  le  chef  religieux  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  com- 
munion des  Chretiens  d'Orient.  L'influence  spirituelle  de  oes 
souverains  n'est  pas  limit^e  k  leurs  propres  sujets ;  elle  n'est  pas 
circonscrite  dans  les  frontiires  de  leur  territoire ;  elleagit  ou  elle 
est  capable  d'agir  sur  d'autre  peuples  et  sur  d'autres  nations, 
sur  des  nations  mSmes  avec  le  gouvemement  desquelles  ila 
peuvent  6tre  en  opposition. 

Le  troupeau  du  Pape  se  compose  d'un  empereur,  de  huit  oa 
neuf  souverains,  de  leurs  ministres,  des  chefs  de  I'Etat  et  des 
hommes  les  plus  remarquables  de  ces  diff^rents  royaumes,  et  de 
tout,  ou  du  moins  de  la  plus  grande  partie  du  peuple  dont  ils 
sont  formes.  Ce  troupeau  comprend  une  tr^s-importante  portion 
de  I'Angleterre  protestante;  u  constitue  en  Prusse  la  seule 
portion  du  peuple  qui  possMe  des  droits  ind^pendants  ;  il  forme 
12,000,000  des  sujets  ae  la  Bussie.   Compart  avec  la  communion 

Srotestante  avec  laquelle  il  est  en  balance,  il  est  en  possession  de 
eux  avantages  remarquables :  d'abord  il  est  uni,  tandis  que  les 
protestants  sont  divises ;  en  second  lieu,  il  ne  donne  point  le 
spectacle  d'une  separation  entre  la  religion  et  la  politique ;  au 
contraire,  il  maintient  leur  union  et  reconnait  au  moins  I'obligation 
de  restreindre  et  de  punir  les  crimes  des  gouvemements  et  du 
peuple.  Cette  union  donne  les  moyens  de  f  aire  de  grandes  choses 
et  aexercer  un  grand  pouvoir,  si  cette  doctrine  traditionnelle 


etait  encore  comprise  et  appliquee  par  an  pontife  romain.  Ses 
sujets,  dand  Fordre  spiritueJ,  sont  au  nombre  a  environ  120^0009000 
en  Earope. 

Les  Musnlmans  qui  doivent  ob^issance  an  Saltan  sont  en  petit 
nombre  en  Earope  et  sans  connaissances ;  mais  ils  sont  simpIeS| 
ils  sont  nnis  entre  eax  et  conservent  la  tacitomite  des  premiers 
iges.  L'aatorit^  relirieuse  sur  des  hommes  qui  apportent  les 
pratiques  religieases  aans  tons  les  actes  de  la  vie,  ibien  qu'ils 
n'aient  ni  Eglise  constitute,  ni  dime,  ni  hierarchie,  ni  contro- 
yerses,  est  on  grand  et  indicible  pouvoir  dont  nous  ne  pouvons 
nous  faire  une  idee,  d'apris  nos  dispositions  d'intelligence,  et  qui 
n'a  point  de  parall^e  dans  nos  circonstances  et  nos  institutions. 
Le  si^ge  de  cette  autorit^  est  en  Europe,  mais  les  adherents 
reli^eux  da  Saltan  r^pandus  dans  tout  le  nord  de  TAfrique,  en 
Syne,  en  M^potamie,  en  laissant  de  cdte  la  Perse,  s'etendent 
encore  a  travers  I'Asie  centrale  et  couvrent  chaque  partie  de  la 
p^ninsole  indostanique,  et  un  gouvemeur  general  anglais  a 
reconna  avec  gratitude  Tinfluence  exercte  par  le  Sultan  en 
faveor  de  I'An^leterre  k  un  moment  critique.  Le  Sultan  a  des 
sectateurs  religieux,  sujets  de  la  Chine,  de  FAngleterre  et  de  la 
fiusaie,  et  non-seulement  parmi  ceux  de  race  asiatique,  mais 
parmi  les  Europ^ens  qui  haoitent  les  districts  septentnonaux  de 
la  Pologne.  li  en  a  encore  au-del^  de  TAtlantique,  parmi  les 
n^gres  du  Br^iL  Les  Musulmans  orthodoxes  qui  reconnaissent 
le  calife  ottoman  peuvent  s'elever  au  nombre  de  70480,000,000, 
parmi  lesquels  16,000,000  sont  ses  propres  sujets. 

L'Eglise  d'Orient  constitue  un  corps  d'environ  70,000,000 
d'dmes,  dont  40  sont  les  sujets  du  Cfzar.  Chez  ces  deniiers 
rigne  la  plus  grossi^re  et  la  plus  degradante  superstition.  Pour 
eax  le  Czar  n  est  pas  le  repr^ntant  des  droits  et  I'organe  des 
loisy  comme  les  autres  souverains ;  il  est  la  source  du  droit  et  de 
la  loi.  Ceux  qui  appartiennent  k  la  mSme  communion,  sans 
dtre  sujets  du  Czar,  ne  le  reconnaissent  pas  comme  chef  reli- 
gieux ;  n&inmcinsy  par  des  moyens  religieux,  ce  grand  prStre  a 
su  les  faire  seirir  k  ses  desseins  temporels. 

Portons  maintenant  les  yeux  sur  le  mode  dans  lequel  ces  deux 
aatorit^s  se  reunissent  et  composent  les  trois  systimes  politico- 
religieux. 

A  Rome,  il  y  a  un  pouvoir  religieux  et  un  pouvoir  teniporel ; 
mais  le  pouvoir  temporel  n'est  que  le  gouvemement  d'une  pro- 
vince; le  pouvoir  religieux  est  le  gouvemement  d'un  monde. 
Le  pouvoir  temporel  n'est  pas  insignifiant  seulement  par  ses  pro- 
portions, mais  aussi  par  sa  neutrality. 

Jasqa'&  I'invasion  de  la  B^publique  fran^aise,  les  Etats  du 
Pape  conservent  en  Europe  cette  ancienne  forme  de  gouver^ 


nement  qui  est  la  source  de  noire  force  et  de  nos  lois,  et  que 
Ton  trouve  encore  dans  les  pays  orientaux.  L'autorit^  supreme 
ne  se  melait  point  des  affaires  locales  de  la  province  ou  du  vil- 
lage; et  il  est  digne  de  remarque  que,  jusqu'a  I'^poque  de 
I'intervention  de  la  diplomatic  ^trang&re,  le  pouvoir  sacerdotal 
futy  dans  le  gouveraement  de  Bome>  plus  lunit^,  et  plus  re- 
streint  que  dans  aucun  autre  Etat  catholique  de  I'Europe.  La 
grande  valeur  de  cette  souverainete  pour  le  Pape,  c'est  que  son 
si6ge  se  trouve  4  Tabri  de  toute  autorit^  temporelle.  II  a  le 
caractere  d'un  souverain  vis*a-vis  des  autres  nations  oui  ne  le 
reconnaissent  pas  comme  pontife.  La  valeur  pour  TEglise  du 
pouvoir  temporel  du  Pape,  c'est  qu'il  n'est  pas  I'mstrument  d'une 
ambition  temporelle. 

Le  Papc;  tant  qu'il  est  ind^pendant,  ne  peut  Stre  euj 
dans  aucun  dessein,  dans  aucune  contestation  politique 
laquelle  il  se  serve  de  la  religion,  comme  cela  peut  arriver 
pour  le  Czar  et  pour  le  Sultan,  qui  sont  les  chefs  de  grands 
empires.  Le  Pape  n'a  pas,  comme  eux,  conqms,  achete  ou 
extorque  son  caract&re  religieux;  mais  ^tant  prStre,  un  carac- 
tere souverain  lui  fut  conf£r6  il  y  a  un  miltier  d'ann^,  et 
ce  caract&re  est  rest^  ce  qu'il  etait  &  I'origine,  avec  les  mSmes 
limites  et  la  m£me  juridiction.  II  n'a  point  d'une  maniere 
sensible  ^tendu  ou  resserre  ses  fronti^res ;  dans  la  fleur  de  son 
ambition,  dans  la  plus  grande  force  de  son  pouvoir,  U  n'a  pas 
abrog^  une  seule  loi,  aboli  un  dix)it  populaire,  ou  impost  une 
taxe  additionnelle. 

Le  Pape  n'a  point  de  projets  ou  de  buts  temporels ;  il  n'est 
engage  dans  aucun  dessem  politique  pour  I'av^mcement  duquel 
il  pmsse  user  de  son  influence  sur  ses  propres  sujets  ou  sur 
les  sujets  des  autres  Etats.  Ses  sujets  ne  sont  rien,  et  ne  le 
servent  en  aucune  fagon ;  lorsqu'il  agit,  c'est  sur  des  nations  et 
des  gouvemements  etrangers,  non  par  son  pouvoir,  mais  par  ses 
pensees. 

Le  gouveraement  pontifical,  vis-jt-vis  d'autres  puissances 
catholiques  romaines,  est  ainsi  une  repr^ntation  gen^rale  dn 
contrdle  que  la  religion  et  I'Eglise  de  cnaque  Etat  doivent  exer- 
cer  sur  les  actes  du  gouvemement.  Et  si  le  Pape  avait,  en  face 
de  I'Europe,  cette  attitude  intellectuelle  qui  fut  celle  de  ses  pre- 
decesseurs,  s'il  usait  des  mojens  de  grandeur  qui  sont  propor- 
tionn&  k  ses  devoirs,  il  pourrait  agir  sur  chaque  Etat  de  I'Eur- 
rope  pour  lui  imposer  I'obligation  d'agir  suivant  le  droit,  et  les 
mettre  absi  tons  en  harmonie  dans  la  justice*  Si  le  Pape  avait 
rempli  la  glorieuse  tfiche  qui  appartenait  i  une  si  haute  position, 
Mous  ne  verrions  point  aujounl'hui  cette  universelle  et  inex- 
tricable confusion  que  la  deplorable  et  continuelle  malversation 


des  affiures  Internationales  a  repandae  dans  les  esprits;  nous 
n'anrions  point  vu  cette  extinction  syst^Jmatique  des  droits  qui 
ne  laisse  snbsister  ni  jugement  ni  integrity ;  r£nrope  ne  serait 
pas  coaverte  de  cette  gigantesque  for^t  de  plantes  nuisibles 
appelees  opiniansy  qui  encombrent  le  sol^  souillent  I'air,  trompent 
les  yeux  par  leur  vegetation  puissante,  et  qui  ne  sent  ni  pour  la 
gloire  de  DiEU  ni  pour  le  bien  des  hommes. 

Lia  oonr  de  Borne  ne  pent  poss^der  6u  regagner  d'influence 
qu'en  rendant  son  autorite  utile  pour  le  maintien  de  la  loi 
publique;    ainsi    employee,  cette   autorite  pent  devenir    aussi 

nde  que  bienfaisante,  et,  en  voyant  I'^tat  de  FAngleterre  et 
El  France,  on  serait  tente  de  dire  que  le  salut  de  I'fiurope 
depend  de  cette  ^ventualite. 

Lie  Sultan  est  le  calife  des^MusuImans,  c'est-i-dire,  le  succes- 
seur  da  Prophite ;  ce  caractire  ajoute  pen  de  chose  k  son 
pouToir.  Lies  princes  ottomans  ^taient  sourerains  avant  qu'ils 
eossent  obtenu  ce  titre,  qu'ils  achet^rent  d'un  chef  sans  puis- 
sance ;  mais  le  Sultan  est  le  pontif e  de  la  communaut^  c'est  le 
principal  iman  de  Flslamisme.  U  n'a  pas,  comme  le  roi  d' Angle- 
terre,  des  ben^ces  k  conf  erer  et  des  prelats  k  nommer ;  mais  il 
remplit,  ou  il  doit  remplir  TofBce  de  pretre  et  de  predicateur. 
il  n  est  pas,  comme  le  sonverain  d'Augleteri'e,  pr^um^  contenir 
la  loi  in  icrimo  pectoris;  il  est  lui-meme  justiciable  des  tri- 
bunanx  du  pays,  suiyant  un  code  d'une  religieuse  et  immuable 
autorite* 

Lie  chef  du  corps  des  ulemas.  (office  sans  doute  conf^re  par  le 
Sultan,  mais  qui  suppose  que  le  titulaire  a  pass^  par  difFerents 
degr^  par  des  examens,  des  etudes  nombreuses,  et  qu'il  a  subi 
une  dpreuve  judiciaire),  le  chef  des  ul^mas  est  I'interpr^te  de  la 
loi,  et  souvent  il  a  prononce  des  sentences  de  deposition  contre 
le  Sultan.  Le  Sultan  ne  possede  pas  le  droit  de  paix  et  de 
guerre:  les  cas  de  griefs  contre  un  autre  Etat  doivent  Stre 
soumis  k  un  tribunal  religieux  et  judiciaire  (caractires  inse^ 
parables  dans  le  syst^me  musulman),  et  sans  la  decision  de  ce 
tribunal  la  guerre  ne  pent  Stre  faite,  aucun  soldat  ne  tirera 
r^p^e,  ok  il  sera  coupabie  de  meurtre  s'il  le  fait. 

Ainsi,  dans  le  systeme  de  Constantinople,  Tautorit^  religieuse 
et  Tautorite  politique  sont  distinctes:  la  premie,  en  inters 
pr^tant  la  loi,  en  jugeant  ce  qui  regarde  le  monarque,  pent  &tre 
rc^;ardee  comme  inyestie  du  droit  de  paix  et  de  guerre.  L&  oii 
elfe  n'intervient  pas,  ce  droit  n'existe  point. 

Mais  pour  mettre  en  Evidence  dans  toute  sa  valeur  Teffet  que 
produit  sur  le  caract^re  d'un  gouyernement  cet  usage  de  sou- 
mettre  les  questions  intemationales  a  la  decision  d'un  tribunal 
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et  non  au  caprice  d'un  monarqne  ou  d'un  ministre,  nouB  devons 
nous  arreter  k  quelques  considerations. 

Faire  la  gaerre  sans  n&^essite,  c'est  faire  nne  guerre  oon- 
pable ;  faire  la  gaerre,  c'est  obeir  it  la  necessite  on  commettre 
un  crime.  La  guerre  est  I'ex^cntion  d'nne  sentence  qui  doit 
£tre  prononc^e  par  un  tribunal,  \k  oh  il  eziste  une  ]oi  dans  le 
pays  ou  un  sentiment  de  justice  dans   les  citoyens;  et  cette 

I)ratique,  conserv^e  jusqu'd  ce  jour  en  Turquie,  6tait  celle  de 
'ancienne  Rome.  L'executif  n'a  pas  plus  le  pouvoir  de  faire  la 
guerre  ou  la  paix  qu'il  n'a  le  pouvoir  de  prononcer  un  jugement 
entre  de  simples  particuliers. 

L'une  et  rautre  question  sontdes  questions  judiciaires;  il 
n'est  pas  besoin  de  plus  hautes  facultes,  d'une  foi  plus  claire 

Kur  prononcer  entre  des  nations  qu'entre  des  individns.  Ainsi 
x6cutif  aui  ne  pouvait  pas  juger  entre  les  individns,  pouvait- 
il  encore  bien  moms  juger  entre  Rome  et  les  autres  Etats,  1^  oii 
Tex^cutif  ^tait  lui-mSme  partie.  Que  penserait-on  si  Ton 
entendait  dire  qu'un  juge  du  banc  du  roi  exerce  le  ^^  pouvoir/' 
le  **  privilege"  et  "Tautorit^'  de  condamner  k  morti  Si  de 
telles  paroles  avaient  cours,  il  faudrait  reconnaitre  que  ]a  loi  et 
la  justice  sont  6teintes  dans  le  pays,  et  que  ceux-lit  m^es  oui 
avaient  charge  de  les  mainteniront  us6  de  ]eur  autoriti  pour  les 
violer,  et  de  la  dignity  de  leur  ministire  pour  couvrir  leur 
offense;  tel  est  pr^cisement  le  cas  \k  oil  les  hhs  Aleves,  pour 
faire  la  justice,  sont  regardes  comme  ^tant  en  possession  du 
droit  (le  paix  et  de  guerre.  Lorsqu'il  en  est  ainsi,  la  loi  n'a  plus 
de  base,  et  toutes  choses  sont  confondues. 

Cette  contrainte  empSche  dans  le  gonvemement  Turc  les 
projets  d'agression  contre  les  autres  Ltats ;  mais  en  revanche 
elle  lui  donne  contre  les  agressions  injustes  une  force  qui  n'a 
point  de  proportion  avec  le  nombre,   la  science  militaire  et 


pour  la  defense.  Yoyez  les  faits  :  la  position  la  plus  terrible  du 
monde  pour  Fattaque,  Constantinople,  est  devenue  inoflensive 
dans  les  mains  des  Turcs,  tandis  que  leurs  efforts  pour  leur 
propre  defense  out  periodiquement  6tonn6  FEurope. 

Nous  venous  maintenantaugouvemement  de  Saint-Petersbourg. 

Le  peuple  russe  ayant  6ti  converti  it  I'Eglise  d'Orient  en  est 
venu  a  professer  la  m£me  foi  que  la  population  qui  habite  le 
pays  maintenant  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Turquie  Europ^nne ; 
le  centre  de  cette  Eglise  6tait  Constantinople  et  le  chef  le  pa« 
triarche  d'Orient.     Durant  plusieurs  siccies,  une  contestation 


eat  liea  entre  le  clerge  grec  et  les  iv^ues  grecs  en  Bussie, 
d'ane  part,  et  le  clerge  d'origine  russe  et  le  gouvemement 
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msse  de  Taatre;  les  deux  premiers  cherchant  4  maintenir 
>leine  et  enti^re  leor  dependance  vis-sL-vis  de  Constantinople^ 
es  demiers   s*effor9ant  a^tablir  un  patriarcat  ind^pendant  et 

nne  ^glise  nationale.    A  F^poqne  de  la  chute  de  Constantinople 

3ui  arriva  dans  le  temps  que  les  Busses  s'emancipaient  de  la 
omination  tariare,  la  suprSmatie  religieuse  de  Constantinople 
etait  encore  reconnue,  et  Mahomet  if.  con^ut  mdme  le  projet 
d'exercer  une  influence  sur  la  Moscovie  par  le  mojen  de  TEglise 

rcque  de  Constantinople ;  lorsque  Ivan  III.,  voyant  la  chute 
Fempire  d'Orient,  con^ut  de  son  cdte  la  pens^  de  trans- 
porter a  Moscou  le  sanctuaire  souill^  de  I'Eglise  d'Orient,  et 
ouyrit  par  Ik  pour  la  Bussie  la  voie  k  la  succession  de  I'empire 
gr^oo-romain ;  il  pr^vit  plus  clairement  ou  pr^para  avec  plus 
de  succte  les  moyens  par  lesquels  Funion  religieuse  entre  la 
Bussie  et  Constantinople  pourrait  Stre  rendue  utile^  non  en 
faveur,  mais  pour  la  suoversion  de  FEtat  metropolitain.  Cepen- 
dant  I'Eglise  russo-grecque  acquit  une  existence  independante 
et  en  mdme  temps  que  s'^tablissait  un  chef  supreme,  un  czar, 
un  patriarche  oeeum^nique  s'^levait  k  une  autorit^  plus  haute 
encore.  C'est  aux  efforts  directs  de  cette  Eglise  qu'il  faut  attri- 
buer  plus  specialement  Pemancipation  de  la  Bussie  de  la  domi- 
nation tartare,  comme  aussi  Tunion  sous  un  seul  sceptre  des 
principautes  qui  avaient  €t6  divisees  par  Yladimib.  Trois 
si^es  plus  tard,  I'Eglise  fut  entiirement  absorb^e  dans  I'Etat, 
et  cessa  d'exister  comme  corps  distinct.  Aprfes  que  Piebhb  eut 
laisse  le  patriarcat  vacant  pour  vingt  ans,  il  put,  sans  causer 
aucun  scandale,  transporter  sur  sa  tete  les  foncdons  du  sacre 
minist^  en  officiant  comme  pretre  et  en  se  proclamaut  pa- 
triarche. 

Cependant,  k  I'ay^nement  de  la  famille  Bomanoff,  des  re- 
strictions avaient  ete  impost  au  pouvoir  du  Czar,  semblables 
&  celles  qui  limitent  le  pouvoir  du  Sultan.  On  lui  avait  enleve 
specialement  le  droit  de  declarer  la  guerre ;  et  comme  I'auto- 
nte  qui  f aisait  contre-poids  it  la  sienne  residait  dans  le  patriarche 
et  dans  I'Eglise,  le  supreme  contrdle  de  la  politique  de  I'Etat 
se  trouvait  en  quelque  sorte  place  dans  les  mains  de  I'Eglise ; 
le  renversement  de  rEglise  par  Piekbb  d^truisit  ce  contrdle. 
Les  nobles  essay&rent  de  rotablir  les  m^mes  restrictions  k 
I'avinement  d'EusABETH,  et  d'en  faire  une  condition  de  son 
dlivation ;  mais  cette  princesse  ne  fut  pas  plus  tdt  assise  sur 
le  trdne  qu'elle  assembla  le  senat  pour  decnirer  k  sa  face  le 
contrat  qu  elle  avait  souscrit. 

Aussi  les  sectateurs  de  la  foi  grecque  en  Bussie  constituent 
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les  popalations  les  plas  snperstitieuses  de  tonte  rEurope,  et 
ont  le  pins  d'indifference  et  de  m^pris  pour  lenrs  chefs  reU- 

fieux.  Tandis  que  le  penple  repute  dans  son  cat^hisme  que 
empereur  est  le  yicaire  de  DlBU^  un  synode,  pr6sid6  par  un 
lieutenant-general  d^de  des  affaires  ecclesiastiques ;  les 
prdtres  re^oivent  leur  salaire  da  tr^sor  public ;  ils  sont  grades 
suivant  les  usages  militaires,  et  ils  portent  k  I'autel  les  insignes 
des  ordres  militaires.  Le  sacerdoce,  enseignant  k  la  nation  que 
la  voiont^  de  Pempereur  est  la  seule  loi,  la  seule  voie  de  Finno- 
cence  dans  ce  monde  et  du  salut  dans  I'autre^  sert  aussi  si  re- 
cevoir  de  cette  ^norme  masse  d'hommes  qui  constitue  I'arm^e 
de  la  Russie  le  serment  cT^endre  ses  frontiires. 

Telle  est  Tautorit^  de  I'Eglise  de  Russie  au  dedans ;  mais  la 
meme  religion  se  retrouve  dans  des  empires  et  des  royaumes 
voisins,  principalement  en  Turquie  et  en  Autriche ;  et  \ky  eUe  est 
''stematiquement  employee  h  la  poursuite  des  projets  politiques 
[u  chef  russe  de  cette  Eglise^  par  les  plus  d^testables  et  les  plus 
atroces  de  tons  les  moyens :  la  trahison  et  la  rebellion,  centre  le 
legitime  souverain. 

Le  systime  russe  presente^  d'une  part,  une  autorit^  politique 
complete,  absolue,  qui  n'est  contre-balancie  par  aucune  coutume, 
par  aucune  loi  fondamentale,  par  aucune  tradition,  aucune 
aristocratic,  aucune  assemble  publique ;  et,  d'autre  part,  une 
autorite  religieuse,  qui  est  absolue  et  superstitieuse  chez  un 
peuple  fanatique,  et  qui  n'est  pas  combinee  pour  f aire  contre- 
poias  au  gouvemement,  mais  mise  &  sa  disppsition;  ainsi  le 
r^sultat  de  Tunion  du  pouvoir  politique  et  religieux  dans  le 
gouvemement  de  la  Russie  est  la  concentration  de  toutes  les 
forces  du  penple  en  dedans,  ou  plutdt  leur  enti^re  soumission  k 
la  volont^  d'un  maitre,  dans  le  but  de  la  conqu^te  etrang&re,  en 
tant  qu'elle  rend  les  sectateurs  de  la  m^me  foi  au  dehors,  des 
instruments  utiles  k  la  poursuite  des  mSmes  desseins.  Le 
syst^me  de  Saint-P^tersbourg  est  le  contraire  du  syst^me  de 
Rome  et  de  Constantinople,  JQ  est  sans  pouvoir  pour  proteger 
ou  pour  d^fendre,  mais  il  a  une  puissance  excessive  pour 
I'injustice  et  I'agression. 

Ainsi  organisee  et  travaillant  k  I'aide  de  ces  moyens,  la  diplo- 
matie  russe  attaque  k  la  f ois  les  gouvemements  et  les  croyances ; 
et  si  la  resistance  doit  Stre  altendue  de  quelque  part,  il  f  aut 
toumer  les  yeux  sur  les  gouvemements  dans  lesquels  le  carac- 
tfere  politique  et  le  caract^re  religieux  sont  unis,  parce  qvik 
chaque  coup  qu'ils  resolvent  ils  sont  frappes  deux  fois,  Ils  ont 
une  conception  plus  claire  du  but  et  des  armes  de  leur  adver- 
saire ;  ils  ont  intellectuellement  des  moyens  plus  propres  pour 
leur  defense.    Le  Pape  et  le  Sultan  soiit,  le  premier  attaqu6,  le 
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second  mis  en  dan^r.  C'est  du  Pape  et  da  Sultan  qn'il  f  ant 
attendre  de  la  resistance ;  s'il  est  possible  de  troaver  quelqae 
part  de  la  r&iBtance  k  cet  ennemi  k  la  f  ois  temporel  et  spirituely 
auquel  semble  donn^  le  pouvoir  de  marcher  dans  les  t^nebres  et 
defrapperdanslanuit. 

Nous  n'esperons  pas  que  I'etrangete  mSme  de  cette  situation 
donnera  de  Fint^rSt  a  on  sujet  dont  nos  devoirs,  comme  citoyens 
et  comme  bommes,  n'ont  pu  nous  conseiller  I'^tude  ;  la  grande 
question  du  t^oips,  c'est  le  pro^r^  de  la  Russie  vers  la  domina- 
tion universelle,  un  pro^is  qm  a  son  principe  dans  la  bassesse 
des  gouvemements  ae  I'Europe  et  la  degradation  des  nations.  Le 
Pape  et  le  Sultan  sont  restes  k  I'^cart  et  n'ont  point  tremp^ 
volontairement  dans  cette  degradation  commune,  et  seuls  ils  r6' 
sistent  k  I'ennemi  commun. 

Leiirs  destinees  sont  unies.  La  religion  catholique  est  attaqu^ 
par  le  pouvoir  qui  menace  I'Empire  Ottoman.  L'Empire 
Ottoman  est  attaqu^  par  la  foi  qui  menace  I'EgUse  d'Occident. 
Que  Tun  des  deux  tombe,  I'autre  ne  saurait  rester  debout ;  et  si 
I'un  des  deux  triomphe  dans  une  juste  cause,  il  triomphera  pour 
I'aatre  et  pour  k  mSe  humaine.    "'  "^  ^        *^ 

C'est  la  t^he  de  la  Bussie  de  semer  la  dissension,  d'inspirer 
les  doutes,  d'eveiller  le  fanatisme  entre  les  croyances,  les  gou- 
vemements et  les  factions.  Ce  doit  Stre  la  t&che  de  ceux  qui 
agissent  contre  elle,  de  contrecarrer  ces  mensongferes  insinua- 
tions qui  trouvent  une  entree  si  facile  dans  des  coeurs  conompus 
et  des  cerveaux  conf  us. 

BoTTA,  le  modeme  Ustorien  de  I'ltalie,  apris  tivoir  decrit  la 
propagande  de  Home  et  I'essai  que  tenta  JiIapol&on  pour  la 
laire  servir  k  ses  desseins  politiques,  dit:  ^^Si,  comme  on  le 
*^  pretend,  le  Pape  mSle  ses  vues  politiques  k  ses  entreprises  re- 
^^  iigieuses,  il  reste  k  prouver  si  la  Bussie  et  I'Angleterre  sont 
^  enti&rement  k  I'abri  d'une  pareille  imputation."  L' Angleterre 
n'a  pcxint  de  but  permanent ;  ses  missionnaires  sont  comme  son 
peuple,  ils  poursuivent  individuellement  le  but  qu'ils  ont  en 
vue;  oe  ne  sont  point  des  agents  du  gouvemement.  L'Eglise 
russe  est  I'agent  de  son  gouvernement ;  et  lorsque  le  gouveme- 
ment russe  ne  fait  point  de  proselytes,  il  force  les  autres  com- 
munions chretiennes  k  Tapostasie.  Except^  en  Chine,  au  lieu 
de  f aire  des  proselytes  k  la  chretiente  dims  les  pays  paiens  ou 
musubnans,  il  fait  le  contraire ;  et  des  millions  de  Chretiens  sont 
devenus  musulmans  pour  se  soustraire  k  son  intervention  re- 
ligieuse  et  politique.  L' Angleterre  et  la  Bussie,  comme  gou- 
vemements, out  une  position  bien  connue  pour  leurs  efforts  et 
leur  action ;  le  Pape  n'en  a  pas.  II  est  curieux  de  remarquer 
que  Tecrivain  cite  plus  haut,  qui  a  montre  I'absence  de  desseins 
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et  de  bats  politiques  de  la  part  du  saint-siege^  et  qui  a  attribu^ 
k  ce  mSme  caract&re  la  resistance  du  Pape  k  Napoli^on  k  une 
epoque  oil  aucun  des  gouveruements  politiques  n'^tait  capable 
de  lui  r^sister,  ne  peut  combattre  cette  erreur  qu'en  adressant 
k  I'Angleterre  et  k  la  Russie  le  reproche  de  se  servir  d'instru- 
ments  religieux  pour  de  politiques  desseins.  Le  reproche 
cependant  ne  vient  point  de  Ik;  cette  accusation  vient  de 
Napou^ON  qui  voulait  couvrir  sa  propre  intention  de  r^uire 
I'autorite  papale  k  une  autorit^  aob^issance  k  ses  desseins 
politiques. 

Un  ministre  de  Napoleon  dit  au  pape  Pie  VII,  prisonnier 
k  Savone :  ^^  Les  affaires  spirituelles  et  les  affaires  temporelles 
^^  sont  distinctes. — Oui^  r^pliqua  le  Pape,  elles  sent  distinctes ; 
'^  ma  politique  a  pour  but  la  verite  et  la  justice,  et  la  vdtre  les 
*^  passions  et  les  mt^rSts  des  homines." 

Dans  un  article  suivant,  nous  essaierons  de  montrer  comment 
le  Pape  et  le  Sultan  ont  agi  dans  le  sens  de  cette  communaut6 
d'interSts  et  de  position.  Eln  attendant,  arrStons-nous  au  triste 
spectacle  qui  nous  est  pr^nt^,  par  une  comparaison  entre  notre 
Angleterre  et  la  Kussie,  relativement  aux  plus  hauts  et  aux  plus 
saints  objets. 

Les  interSts  de  ces  deux  pays  sont  les  plus  oppos^  que  Tesprit 
pnisse  concevoir ;  il  en  est  ainsi  de  leurs  caract&res,  et  de  telle 
sorte  que  la  force  de  I'un  depend  de  son  opposition  k  Tautre :  la 
Russie  ne  serait  rien  si  elle  ^tait  juste ;  I'Angleterre  n'est  rien  lors- 
qu'elle  est  in  juste.  La  Russie  serait  un  appui  de  la  puissance  de 
TAngleterre,  si  elle  ^tait  r^uite  k  I'obs^rvation  des  lois  de  Dieu 
et  des  hommes ;  F Angleterre  devient  le  principal  instrument  des 
progr^  de  la  Russie,  lorsqu'elle  est  port^  ou  contrainte  k  la 
violation  de  ces  lois.  Cependant,  dans  I'^tat  actuel  des  choses, 
la  Russie  et  I'Angleterre  agissent  sur  la  mSme  ligne  et  sont  sem- 
blables ;  non  pas  que  la  Russie  soit  ce  que  1' An^eterre  devrait  la 
f aire,  mais  I'Angleterre  est  rendue  telle  que  la  Russie  a  intirSt  a 
k  la  d^irer.  Quels  que  soient  les  effets  et  les  consequences  d'un 
tel  renversement  des  choses  sur  les  circonstances  de  I'Angleterre 
et  de  la  race  humaine,  I'association  des  deux  puissances  exerce 
une  terrible  influence  sur  le  caractire  de  notre  pays :  quel  senti- 
ment d'honneur,  quelle  pensee  de  probity  peut  exister  chez  un 
Eiuple  intimement  uni  a  un  gouvemement  tel  que  celui  de  la 
ussie  t  Mais  quelle  souillure  plus  terrible  encore  resulte  de  la 
coincidence  qui  existe  entre  le  caractire  et  la  position  de  I'Eglise 
dans  les  deux  pays  I 

Ce  sont  les  seuls  pays  de  I'Europe  oil  le  chef  de  I'Etat  est  le 
chef  de  I'Eglise.  Dans  ces  deux  pays  seulement,  la  religion 
prete  son  appui  aux  crimes  politiques ;  mais  il  y  a  cette  difference, 
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que  TEglise  de  Riissie  assiste  son  propre  gouvemetnenty  tandis 
que  Fassistaiice  de  FEglise  d'Angleterre  est  tran^portee,  par  la 
cooperation  du  gonvemement  anglais,  aux  crimes  da  Czar.  Le 
gouvemement  rosse  renforce  le  pros61ytisme  pour  fortifier  les 
mains  de  son  instrument,  TEglise,  et  TEglise,  en  retour,  pr^che 
et  pratique  T^rastianisme ;  le  gouvemement  anglais  coop^re  avec 
un  gouvemement  dont  les  actes  sont  des  crimes,  dont  les  doc- 
trines religieuses  sont  les  plus  contraires  k  la  foi  du  Christ  et 
au  droit  canon  de  FAngleterre,  actes  et  doctrines  qui  ont  pour 
but  reconnu  le  renversement  du  pouvoir  de  VAngieterre  dans 
FEglise  et  dans  I'Etat ;  et  cette  faiblesse,  cette  impi^t^  du  gou- 
vemement anglais,  PEglise  d'Angleterre  les  endure  et  par  Ik  les 
soutient.    Par  cet  esdavage,  I'Angleterre  est  devenue  la  com- 

Slice  d'un  oeuvre  de  sang  et  d'iniquit^,  quand  elle  n'a  pas  eu 
'objet  propre ;  et  maintenant  elle  en  est  venue  k  faire  la  mSme 
chose  pour  son  propre  compte,  et  I'Eglise  d'Angleterre,  s'^tant 
assimil^  k  VEglise  de  Bussie,  a  d'abord  sanctidnne  Tappui  prSt^ 
par  TAngleterre  a  de  tels  actes  commis  par  la  Russie,  et  main- 
tenant  elle  les  approuve  ^galement,  commis  par  TAngleterre 
elle-mSme,  tandis  que  I'Eglise  et  le  gouvemement  russe  sont  em- 
ploy&  k  ^veiller  la  baine  et  Tanimosit^  des  Strangers  centre  les 
mSmes  crimes  auxquels  ils  ont  conduit  TAngleterre  par  Fassi- 
milation,  I'exemple  et  les  conseils. 

''La  pierre  criera  de  la  muraUle,  et  le  pou^  r^pondra  parmi 
''  les  solives :  Malediction  sur  celui  qui  a  ^leve  une  ville  dans  le 
^  sang  et  construit  dans  I'iniquit^." 

Mais  le  livre  des  proph^ties  est  ferme,  la  parole  de  DiEU  est 
scellee ;  pour  les  pr^dicateurs  et  les  docteurs  de  notre  temps,  les 
mots  de  sang  et  d  iniquity  n*ont  aucune  signification :  pour  enx, 
le  premier,  c'est  la  guerre,  le  second,  c*est  la  politique.  Que 
leur  imnortent  ces  choses  I  N6g1igeant  les  plus  graves  mati^res 
du  droit  public,  ils  donnent  leur  attention  k  h,  menthe  et  au 
eumin ;  ils  s'agitent  k  propos  de  surplis,  ils  entrent  en  convul- 
sion pour  une  epith&te ;  its  sont  gravement  occup^s  des  fonts 
baptismaux  et  de  Tarchitecture  ecci&iastique ;  ils  pr^bent,  mais 
ce  n'est  pas  le  repentir;  ils  prient,  mais  non  pour  obtenir  le 
pardon.  Le  phansien  avait  raison  de  s'estimer  lui-mSme  pour 
ses  essais  d'obeissance  k  la  loi  et  pour  son  respect  des  pratiques 
religieuses ;  mais  le  chr^tien  protestant,  au  milieu  du  sang  et  de 
Finiquite  dont  la  malediction  p^  sur  lui  et  sur  son  peuple,  se 
dit  pieux,  parce  qu*il  est  ignorant.  Le  pharisien  se  justina  par 
fies  soins,  Fanglican  se  justifie  par  son  indifference.  Pour  le 
pharisien,  il  y  avait  un  reproche  dans  le  mot  pecbeur ;  pour  ran« 

Slican,  c'est  un  ^loge.    li  se  sont  epveloppes  dans  un  manteau 
e  boue ;  ils  ont  train^  leurs  consciences  dans  Fimpuret^,  et  ni  le 
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repentir  au  dedans^  ni  les  faits  au  dehors^  ni  le  livre  de  DiEU 
qu'ils  tiennent  &  le  main,  ni  les  d^nonciations  qu'ils  entendent, 
ne  peuvent  les  toucher,  les  eveiller  ou  leur  donner  la  vie. 

S'il  y  a  une  signification  dans  les  paroles  que  nous  lisons  dans 
les  Ecritures,  s'il  y  a  une  autorit^  dans  les  lois  de  1' Angleterre ; 
s'il  y  a  une  conscience  dans  la  poitrine  humaine ;  s'il  y  a  des  tra^ 
ditions  dans  Texp^rience  desjpeuples,  elles  nous  disent,  elles  nous 
crient  que  les  jugements  de  Dibu  sont  certains,  et  que  les  male- 
dictions de  I'honune  tomberont  sur  I'E^lise  d'uu  peuple  dont  les 
mains  sont  tremp^es  dans  le  sang,  dont  les  pieds  marchent  dans 
les  voies  de  Tiniquit^.  C'est  I'ignorance  et  non  la  volonte  qui  est 
la  cause  de  cette  transgression ;  mais  cette  ignorance  dont  on 
s'excuse  aupr6s  de  la  conscience  ne  sera  pas,  pour  le  pr6tre  de 
paroisse  ou  le  pr^lat  baronnial,  un  bouclier  centre  la  justice  de 
son  DiEU  et  Tex^cration  des  hommes  de  bien. 


PIN. 
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CONSCIENCE 
IN    RESPECT    TO    PUBLIC    AFFAIRS. 


A  corresponde!nce. 


Aug,  23,  1867. 

My  Dear  Mr.  UR0Uit^R3Ei-~^  --1-^ 

The  objects  involved  in  our  work  are  so  great,  that  I 
think  it  necessary  we  should  clearly  understand  one  another, 
and  the  motives  which  actuate  us  respectively,  in  order  to 
avoid  mutual  misunderstanding  and  disappointment 

From  what  I  have  heard  from  others,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  you  require  correction  on  two  points.  First,  you  over- 
rate my  capacities ;  secondly,  you  think  I  shall  "  fail  you,  as 
others  have  done." 

Now,  I  wish  to  be  very  candid  and  sincere  with  you,  and 
I  am  convinced  you  would  wish  me  so  to  be.  I  tell  you, 
therefore,  I  am  not  working  for  you ;  nor,  except  casually, 
with  you  ;  and  so  cannot  be  said  justly  to  ^* fail  you,''  unless 
your  work  lies  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  and  I  fail  in  my  duty. 

In  order  to  express  my  course  of  action,  I  must,  as  it  were, 
make  a  Profession  of  Faith. 

I  believe  that  God  has  put  each  of  us  in  the  world  for 
one  sole  purpose— viz.,  to  serve  Him^  and  so  to  save  our 
own  souls.  Therefore,  there  is  only  one  thing  worth  living 
for,  and  that  is  to  do  tfte  will  of  God,  All  else  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Man,  being  naturally  prone  to  evil,  and  very  frail,  has  been 
provided  by  God  with  supernatural  guidance — ordinarily 
through  His   Church,  «r/raordinarily  by  Divine  inspiration. 
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To  obtain  this  latter,  humble,  fervent,  and  constant  prayer 
is  absolutely  necessary.  All  the  wisdom  of  man,  great  as  it 
oftentimes  is,  is  but  a  scintillation  from  God,  the  Fount  of 
all  wisdom.  He  can  and  does  give  it  as  and  how  He  wills, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  some  of  the  lowliest 
and  least  gifted  of  His  servants  will,  by  His  grace,  confound 
the  wisest  of  mankind. 

My  desire,  and  the  chief  object  of  my  life,  is  therefore  to 
fulfil  the  will  of  God,  by  combating  evil  wherever  I  perceive 
it.  It  is  multiform  and  hydra-headed.  Russian  diplomacy 
is  but  one  manifestation  of  it,  although,  from  its  unscrupulous 
nature  and  its  almost  preternatural  astuteness  and  activity, 
it  deserves  the  keenest  attention.  The  spirit  of  irreligion 
and  unbelief  animating  especially  the  secret  societies  through- 
out the  world,  is  the  true  foe ;  and  it  is  by  combating  this 
with  the  arms  of  Truths  Justice,  and  Religious  Faith,  that 
victory  is  to  be  gained.  Conquer  but  this,  and  Russia's  most 
active  agents  cease -to  exist. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  aim  at,  and  it  is  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  work  that  I  wish  all  my  fellow-labourers  to 
unite  in  invoking  continually  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — wisdom,  knowledge,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude, 
piety,  and  th^  fear  of  t/ie  Lord. 

As  yet  my  knowledge  of  you  is  derived  only  from  your 
writings;  and,  so  far,  I  estimate  you  as  a  great  practical 
philosopher  and  moralist.  I  believe  your  aim  to  be  the 
highest,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  to  lead  me  to  think 
that  you  work  from  higher  motives  than  Socrates  or  Aris- 
totle might  have  done.  I  value  your  friendship  and  aid 
immensely,  and  have  the  highest  estimate  of  your  genius  and 
wisdom ;  but  they  are  purely  human,  as  are  all  the  means 
which  you  employ.  How  often  do  I  not  say  to  myself  and 
to  others,  "  Would  that  Urquhart  were  a  Catholic  I  How 
infinitely  more  could  he  do!"  For,  although  God  grants 
scintillations  of  wisdom  and  fragments  of  grace  to  every 
living  soul,  yet  it  is  only  to  those  of  His  own  household^ — the 
children  of  His  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — 
that  He  grants   the  plenitude   of  His  grace,  through  the 
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Sacraments  and  all  the  many  channels  which  His  Fatherly 
love  has  provided  for  us. 

As  long,  then,  as  you  are  outside  the  Church,  and  de- 
pendent only  on  your  own  resources  and  your  own  unassisted 
wsdom,  you  are  more  likely  to  fail  and  find  your  labours 
fruitless  than  I,  even  with  my  limited  understanding  and 
powers. 

How  should  it  be  otherwise  }  God,  who  directs  the 
universe  and  the  course  of  events,  can  bless  the  labours  of 
one  of  the  least  of  His  servants,  and  in  one  moment  change 
the  whole  face  of  affairs.  I  may  fail  through  weakness,  or 
want  of  correspondence  with  His  grace,  but  not  as  long  as 
I  make  use  of  all  the  supernatural  means  at  my  disposal. 

If,  therefore,  you  wish  me  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  action, 
you  must  first  persuade  me  that  it  is  my  duty ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  it  is  my  first  duty — the  duty  that  lies  nearest 
to  me — for  our  duties  are  complex,  and,  in  the  perplexity 
of  oftentimes  conflicting  duties,  the  only  true  test  is  to 
ascertain  that  which,  according  to  the  order  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, appears  to  be  the  nearest. 

You  see,  I  have  written  very  plainly  —  more  plainly, 
perhaps,  than  our  acquaintance  warrants — but  I  do  not  fear 
your  being  angry  with  me,  because  I  estimate  you  too  highly 
to  think  you  capable  of  it.  I  beg  you,  however,  to  be  equally 
candid  with  me,  and  to  believe  that,  whether  our  course  of 
action  henceforth  be  identical  or  not,  I  can  never  feel  other- 
wise than  grateful  to  God  for  having  made  me  acquainted 
with  one  from  whom  I  have  learned  so  much  that  is  great 
and  good. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Urquhart, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


I  •  ■  ■ 
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Chalet  des  MelAzes,  St.  Gervais, 
September  t^th^  1867. 

My  Dear , 

When  you  wrote  to  me,  did  you  ask  yourself  what 
answer  I  should  or  could  give  to  your  letter  ?  I  think  if  you 
had  done  so  you  would  never  have  written  it.  You  do  not, 
in  consequence  of  it,  expect  that  I  should  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  When  you  tell  me  that  while  I  am  outside 
the  Church  I  am  dependent  on  "  my  own  resources "  and 
"  my  own  unassisted  wisdom,"  you  cannot  expect  that  I  shall 
assent,  or  be  convinced.  On  the  contrary,  these  assertions  I 
deny.  I  have  not  sought  to  shake  your  faith  ;  do  you  intend 
in  this  letter  to  shake  mine  }  If  I  were  to  take  literally  the 
sentences  that  follow,  when  you  speak  of  my  being  more 
likely  to  find  my  labours  fruitless  than  you  '.'with  your 
limited  understanding  and  powers,"  because  "  God  can  bless 
the  labours  of  the  least  of  His  servants,"  I  should  have  to 
suppose  that  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  His  servant. 
Again  I  have  to  ask  you,  do  you  hold  me  to  be  an  infidel } 
or  do  you  wish  to  make  me  one  by  disbelieving  the  voice  of 
God  in  my  own  soul  and  in  His  revealed  Word — the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ } 

Again,  you  speak  of  believing  my  "  aim  to  be  the  highest," 
but  you  have  not  yet  seen  anything  to  lead  you  to  think 
that  I  "work  from  higher  motives  than  Socrates  or  Aristotle 
might  have  done."  Do  you  then  suppose  me  not  to  be 
a  Christian  ?  And  do  you  really  think  that  I  am  des- 
titute of  human  feelings,  and  that  I  could  receive  a  letter 
with  all  these  suppositions  about  myself  from  one  to 
help  whom  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty  I  have  been 
labouring  both  by  night  and  by  day,  with  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  great  pain  and  extreme  surprise  ? 

As  you  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Socrates,  I  must  ask 
you,  do  you  not  know  that  St.  Augustine  has  called  him  a 
forerunner  of  revelation ;  almost  making  him  a  saint  ?    And  do 
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you  mean  to  say,  that  if  Socrates  were  alive  to-day  you 
would  not  consider  yourself  most  fortunate  if  you  could 
secure  his  help  in  the  work  you  have  to  do,  and  which  you 
had  entered  upon  ? 

You  begin  your  letter  by  saying  that  you  have  heard  from 
others  what  makes  you  think  that  I  want  correction  on  two 
points — First,  that  I  overrate  your  capacity ;  secondly,  that 
I  think  you  will  fail  me  as  others  have  done.  As  to  the^ 
subject  itself,  I  can  only  say  that  you  know  nothing  about 
your  own  abilities,  because  it  is  impossible  you  can  do  so, 
any  more  than  an  untrained  man  can  say  what  he  will  be 
able  to  do  when  he  has  been  trained — ^whether  to  run,  to 
fence,  to  hit  a  mark,  or  any  other  manual  art  which  has  to 
be  acquired  by  learning  it.  You  object  to  the  expression 
"failing  me,"  and  think  it  necessary  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  not  working  for  me ! 

However,  as  you  add  that  "this  cannot  be  said  unless  your 
work  lies  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  and  I  fail  in  my  duty,"  you 
have  yourself  answered  the  objection.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  used  those  words  ;  but  certainly  I  might  have  done 
so,  as  if  you  fail  in  your  duty  you  do  fail  me ;  for  I  have  no 
other  object  in  life  but  the  work  in  which  for  a  time  you 
aided  me.  What  I  do  recollect  saying  was  that  I  feared  you 
would  be  lost — not  lost  to  me,  but  lost  as  regards  the  objects 
for  which  you  had  begun  to  work.  And  this  was  heard  by  a 
person  who  may  have  repeated  it  to  you.  But  this  was  only 
what  I  had  begun  by  writing  to  yourself,  giving  you  at  the 
same  time  the  reasons  of  my  fears. 

Before  leaving  what  you  would  call  the  religious  part  of 
the  matter,  I  must  notice  one  expression  used  by  you  which 
I  object  to  entirely ;  that  is,  if  you  use  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  Protestants  use  it  You  say  we  are  put  in  the  world  to 
serve  God,  and  so  "  save  our  own  souls."  I  hold  that  I  am 
created  to  serve  Him,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  my 
duty,  but  the  very  end  of  my  existence ;  that  I  am  only  a  man 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  so  long  as  I  do  so  ;  that  I  can 
only  do  so  by  being  just — that  is,  by  having  "  a  right  judg- 
ment in  all  things."     I  cannot,  then,  go  on  to  add  to  such 
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considerations  as  these  any  others.  I  should  hold  myself 
an  infidel  if  I  allowed  my  thoughts  or  my  acts  to  be  swayed 
by  any  consideration  either  of  hope  or  fear.  The  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  in  these  terms : 
"  He  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from 
their  sitis!'  I  hope,  then,  that  you  use  the  expression  "  save 
your  soul "  in  that  sense,  and  not  in  the  Protestant  one  of 
"  saving  from  punishment." 

Supposing  you  to  do  so,  then  indeed  you  are  already  with 
me — as  far,  at  least,  as  intention  and  profession  goes — and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  understand  in  common  how  a  man  is 
to  be  just ;  or,  to  put  it  more  specifically,  what  is  required  for 
a  man,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  under  its  present  circum- 
stances, to  be  just. 

This  letter  has  been  interrupted  by  our  family  reading  of 
the  services  of  our  Church,  in  the  course  of  which  the  2nd 
chapter  of  Romans  occurred.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  read  it, 
and  to  remark  how  all  is  made  to  turn  on  "  the  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,"  and  that  the  question  of  religious 
privilege  is  made  entirely  subservient  to  that  of  the  end  for 
which  those  privileges  have  been  given — namely,  "  the  keeping 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  law"  (see  verses  25  and  26)? 
There  is  also  in  it  the  description  which  I  wanted  to  come  to, 
of  the  world  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast.  St.  Paul  there 
addresses  a  Jew  in  this  manner : — "  Thou  that  makest  thy 
boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishonourest 
thou  God }  For  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles  through  you,  as  it  is  written." 

Now,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  to  say  to  Christians.  I 
was  once  like  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  shedding  blood 
even  with  my  own  hand,  without  legal  warrant  or  just  cause. 
The  moment  arrived  when  I  saw  what  I  had  done.  And  it 
was  from  the  lips  of  a  simple,  untutored  man,  not  a  Christian  ; 
one  who  had  enjoyed  no  "privileges;"  who  had  not  been  placed 
in  the  position  of  obtaining  any  special  "  grace  of  God,"  that 
I  learned  what  I  was,  and  at  the  same  moment  saw  what  my 
fellow-Christians  also  were.  The  one  conviction  necessarily 
led  to  the  other.     For  it  was  not  only  that  I  saw  that  my 
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country  had  been  breaking  every  law  of  God  and  injunction 
of  man — habitually  breaking  it  in  its  collective  capacity 
as  regards  other  communities  —  breaking  faith,  committing 
murder,  bearing  false  witness;  but  that,  when  I  went  to 
others,  and  attempted  to  open  their  eyes  and  make  them  see 
what  a  Mussulman  had  made  me  see,  I  could  not  do  so.  I 
found  that  the  very  idea  of  applying  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  the  acts  of  the  nation,  and  every  sense  of  their  own  share 
in  such  acts,  had  disappeared. 

And  this  judicial  blindness  prevailed  alike  in  all :  whether 
they  called  themselves  Catholics  or  Protestants — whether 
they  were  earnest  in  the  practice  of  religious  forms,  or 
affected  to  despise  religion  altogether. 

Here,  then,  was  exactly  a  parallel  case  to  that  put  by 
St  Paul  between  the  circumcised  Jew  who  did  not  keep  the 
law,  and  the  uncircumcised  Pagan  who  did. 

If  you  really  do  wish  to  know  "  the  motives  that  actuate  " 
me  I  will  ask  you  to  read  a  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  nth  August,  1848,  in  which  I  had  to 
meet  the  just  allegation  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  that  he  had 
done  no  more  in  Spain  than  I  myself  had  done  in  Greece. 

The  debate  arose  from  an  attempt  which  I  made  to  pledge 
the  Government  "  not  to  employ  troops  unlawfully."  I  then 
mentioned  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  as 
the  key  to  my  subsequent  conduct.  I  will  quote  the  words 
as  reported  in  "  Hansard : " — 

"  It  was  the  share  I  had  in  that  war  (Greek  insurrection) 
and  the  instinct  of  its  injustice  that  first  led  me  to  investigate 
this  subject;  and,  when  I  did  discover  the  delusion  under 
which  I  had  laboured  in  common  with  my  fellow-countrymen, 
I  did  feel  myself  oppressed  with  a  load  of  shame  and  guilt, 
and  I  have  been  impelled  unceasingly  to  labour  to  awaken 
others  in  like  manner,  and  thereby  to  recover  the  sense  of  law 
and  right  among  a  nation  from  whose  breast  within  a  single 
generation  it  has  utterly  passed  away."  "  I  am  moved  by  no 
other  feeling  than  that*  of  deep  shame  for  my  country's  guilt, 
and  by  a  desire,  at  all  events,  to  rid  my  own  conscience  of  a 
share  of  it.     If  there  be  more  than  one  circumstance  which  I 
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could  more  than  another  have  desired,  it  is  to  have  been  an 
officer  employed  in  any  one  of  those  unlawful  expeditions, 
that  (disobeying  the  orders  of  my  superior)  I  might,  by 
bearing  testimony  to  the  law,  have  redeemed,  by  my  own 
blood,  the  nation  from  this  delusion.  I  further  say,  Sir,  that 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain  since  I  have  raised  this  question — ^the 
legality  of  war — in  the  Senate  of  this  nation,  and  denounced 
in  its  own  face  its  crimes,  in  the  hour  of  its  guilt  and  folly." 

The  discovery  of  the  gulf  that  separated  the  profession  and 
the  practice  of  this  people  led  me  to  find  out  also  the  cause 
of  it.  Here,  again,  the  parallel  between  Christendom  and 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  recurs.  He  said  to  them, 
"Ye  make  the  commandments  of  God  of  no  effect  through 
your  tradition."  I  found  that,  with  the  words  of  holy  and 
inspired  men  upon  their  lips,  they  had  lost  all  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  what  they  uttered.  Fallacious  words 
had  entered  into  their  mouths,  and  had  become  their  daily 
conversation,  complacently  exchanged  between  themselves  so 
as  to  pervert  the  fountains  of  thought  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  and  the  control  of  their 
natural  conscience,  while  also  making  to  Ihem  the  word  of 
God  of  no  effect. 

One  result,  indeed,  was  that  for  the  true  conscience  was 
substituted  a  false  one.  Instead  of  ^e  desire  to  be  right, 
there  is  the  anxiety  not  to  be  found  out  to  be  wrong ;  that  is 
the  new,  the  almost  universal  form  that  self-love  takes 
among  us.  And  self-love  is  now  the  ruling  passion.  Even 
amongst  those  who  are  working  with  me,  there  are  but  very 
few  who  are  conscientiously  in  the  hatrit,  when  any  case 
arises,  of  examining  that  case  with  a  view  to  the  rectification 
of  their  own  conduct  or  judgment  Of  these,-  the  two  most 
careful  and  conscientious  are,  the  one  a  Catholic,  the  other 
a  Presbyterian. 

I  have  now  indicated  at  least  what  would  have  been  the 
subjects  we  should  have  had  to  speak  of,  had  your  promised 
visit  been  carried  out.  You  see  they  "have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  either  Russia  or  the  revolutionary  party ;  but  with 
the  conscience,  that  has  to  be  made  pure — ^the  eyesight,  that 
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has  to  be  made  single — so  that  each  one  may  become  an 
upright  man,  and  put  away  from  him  the  guilt  of  blood,  by 
at  least  protesting  against  his  country's  crimes,  while  also 
doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to  arrest  their  continuance. 

For  my  part,  I  should  not  take  one  step  to  save  my  country 
from  Russia,  if  she  was  to  remain  in  her  present  condition  of 
habitual  guilt.  But  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  very  lawless- 
ness in  practice,  and  ignorance  of  law  in  heart,  that  Russia 
establishes  her  dominion  over  her,  as  well  as  over  all  other 
countries,  in  seeking  to  enlighten  my  countrymen,  I  do  resist 
Russia.  And  every  attempt  to  resist  her  is  an  attempt  to 
awaken  in  others  the  sense  of  justice.  For  example,  look  at 
my  letter  to  you  in  reference  to  Greece. 

I  will  say  more.  While  labouring  with  every  faculty  of 
my  being  to  prevent  the  success  of  Russia,  it  often  occurs  to 
me  that  probably  this  very  success  is  what  is  needed  to  save 
a  remnant  of  righteous  men  out  of  this  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, and  that  therefore  she  will  succeed.  That  that  success 
should  be  as  prompt  and  complete  as  possible,  is  perhaps 
what  we  ought  even  to  wish  for.  While  she  is  only  preparing 
the  way  for  dominion,  she  works  by  means  of  corruption,  un- 
belief, and  lawlessness.  When  her  dominion  is  established  it 
will  be  a  good,  hard,  crushing  despotism ;  it  will,  above  all,  be 
religious  persecution.  St.  Cyril  told  his  flock,  even  in  those 
early  days  of  Christianity,  that  they  should  desire  persecu- 
tion, or  else  there  would  soon  be  no  Christians  left.  How 
different  his  estimate  then  of  a  Christian  from  ours!  But  do 
you  suppose  it  was  too  high  a  one  i 

One  point  of  contrast  between  the  Christians  of  those 
days  and  of  ours  is  contained  in  the  motives  that  actuate 
them.  Fear  is  now  undoubtedly  the  ruling  motive  of  much 
that  passes  for  piety :  mere  bodily  fear,  transferred  to  a  future 
state.  Love — love  to  God  and  men — was  the  ruling  impulse 
which  was  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  written  law,  and 
which  did  once  characterise  Christians,  as  marked  by  the  first 
result  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  being  the  voluntary  sur- 
render by  each  of  what  he  possessed  for  the  good  of  all. 
To  come  back  now  more  particularly  to  your  letter. 

B  3 
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It  was  you  who  had  come  to  me,  not  I  who  had  gone  to 
you.  If  I  had  first  appealed  to  you,  as  I  have  to  others,  I 
should  have  had  to  speak,  if  not  of  religion,  at  least  of  con- 
science. Because  I  had  not  to  do  so  in  your  case,  why  do 
you,  what  right  had  you,  to  suppose  that  I  am  not  actuated 
by  religious  motives  ?  Yet,  while  speaking  of  yourself  as  a 
religious  man,  the  whole  sense  of  your  letter  is  to  doubt 
whether  I  am  one ;  and  this  not  from  having  found  any 
reason  in  my  conduct  to  entertain  such  a  doubt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  while  approving  of  my  conduct. 

But  I  waive  that,  and,  as  you  see,  write  to  you  as  if  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  on  your  part.  I  therefore  tell  you 
that  while  great  part  of  my  work  has  been  in  connection 
with  religious  motives,  because  I  have  at  various  times 
appealed  individually  to  religious  people  as  such,  ^nd  col- 
lectively to  communities ;  as  to  my  own  National  Church, 
and  also  to  the  Church  of  which  you  are  a  member ;  it  is  not 
my  habit  to  begin  by  speaking  of  such  motives :  for  this 
reason,  that  I  hold  that  what  I  call  on  men  to  do  is  but  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  of  duties  that  belong  to  man 
merely  as  a  human  being.  As  I  cannot  allow  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  appeal  to  religion  in  this  case,  neither  will  I 
take  professed  unbelief  as  a  reason  for  not  fulfilling  these 
duties.  If  a  man  said  to  me  "  I  am  an  infidel,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  care,"  I  should  answer,  "  You  choose  to  call  your- 
self an  infidel,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are  a  man,  and 
in  that  alone  is  there  enough  to  urge  you  to  do  what  you  have 
neglected." 

But  when  a  man  professes  piety — above  all,  when  he  gives 
me  his  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  attending  to  his  duties,  then, 
indeed,  I  say,  "  If  you  do  not  care  to  be  right  yourself  in 
these  matters,  and  feel  no  guilt  in  neglecting  them — if  you 
have  no  care  that  the  acts  of  the  nation  to  which  you  belong 
should  be  just  and  not  unjust,  then  I  say  that  your  religion 
is  a  mockery,  and  your  piety  is  impious." 

Here  I  may  again  quote  St.  Paul,  who  says,  "  If  a  man  does 
not  provide  for  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."    Those  who  neither  know  nor  care  to 
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know  what  is  being  done  by  their  Government  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  general  interest,  surely  do  not  "  provide  for  their 
own  house ; "  for  they  do  know  that  their  children's  fate  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  country.  How  much  more  when 
they  turn  away  in  scorn  and  indifference  from  one  who  tells 
them  that  in  consequence  of  this  carelessness  the  gravest 
dangers  menace  the  State. ' 

It  is  a  mere  case  of  calling  upon  your  neighbours  to  put 
out  a  conflagration.  You  do  not  stop  to  inquire  in  that  case 
whether  a  man  is  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  But  what  would  you 
think  of  the  man  who  gave  his  political  creed  as  a  reason  for 
not  helping  to  put  out  the  fire  ? 

I  now  beg  you  to  recollect  how  anxious  I  was  that  you 
should  at  once  come  out  here.  I  warned  you  that  you 
were  not,  that  you  could  not  be  prepared  for  the  line  you 
proposed  to  take  unless  we  conversed  together;  that  the 
result  would  be  that  you  would  make  mistakes,  that  I 
should  have  to  tell  you  so,  and  that  you  would  be  offended, 
which  would  lead  to  your  not  being  able  to  profit  by  what  I 
could  give  you. 

I  said  this,  not  from  judging  you  to  possess  any  peculiar 
amount  of  self-love,  but  as  the  result  of  a  sad  experience. 

Putting  aside  all  other  considerations,  you  have  to  fill  your 
place  as  a  public  man.  For  you,  then,  there  is  no  possible 
choice  between  attending  to  these  matters  or  not  attending 
to  them.  They  form  part,  as  it  were,  of  your  common 
business ;  as  much,  at  least,  as  looking  after  your  estate  or 
your  family. 

To  be  able  to  act  the  part  merely  of  an  honest  public  man, 
you  have  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge. 
But  you  have  also  to  learn  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  circumstances  and  wit/t  men. 

To  know  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with  in  themselves, 
and  to  be  alert  to  catch  the  fallacies  upon  their  lips,  by  ex- 
posing which  you  can  alone  do  anything  with  them,  or  even 
save  yourselves  from  being  beaten  by  them, — this  can  only 
be  done  by  conversation. 

Your  letter  concluded  by  putting  this  hypothesis :  "whether 
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our  course  of  action  be  henceforth  identical  or  not."  If  this 
hypothesis  had  to  be  made,  it  had  to  be  clearly  made,  so  as 
not  to  leave  me  in  doubt,  and  not  to  give  me  unnecessary 
trouble.  Common  fairness  would  point  to  such  a  course, 
particularly  after  the  labour  and  anxiety  you  have  already 
cost  me,  as  my  letters  show.  You  had  to  tell  me  what  the 
circumstances  were  which  would  lead  you  to  adopt  a  different 
course  of  action  from  mine.  You  tell  me  to  be  "  candid." 
Do  you  then  mean  that  unless  I  give  you  such  an  account 
of  my  internal  feeling  and  my  religious  belief  as  will  please 
you,  you  are  to  cease  to  oppose  Russia  or  denounce  crime  ? 
The  logical  deduction  from  your  letter  is  that  you  mean 
to  say  to  me,  "  Unless  you  become  a  Catholic  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you."  But  if  this  was  your  meaning, 
you  had  to  say  it.  As  you  do  not  say  it,  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  not  do  less,  on  account  of  our  former  intercourse  and 
your  previous  frankness,  than  act  upon  the  doubt  and  write 
as  I  have  done.  Besides,  in  itself  the  supposition  is  too 
incredible  to  be  made.  If  my  becoming  so  was  a  condition 
of  your  joining  me  in  my  labours,  you  would  have  said  so 
then  ;  or  if  you  held  it  necessary  for  you  to  know  my  private 
feelings  on  religion  before  learning  from  me  to  understand 
Russia,  or  taking  my  advice  how  to  deal  with  some  particular 
public  men,  you  would,  6f  course,  have  begun  by  questioning 
me  on  those  points.  But  you  did  not.  No  indication  of 
uneasiness  on  the  matter  of  my  religious  belief  did  you  ever 
give  until  this  letter  arrives. 

What  makes  your  letter  still  more  inexplicable  is  the  want 
of  connection  between  the  opening  of  it  (the  two  points  on 
which  I  had  to  be  corrected)  and  the  remainder.  What  is 
the  connection  between  my  forming  too  high  an  estimate  of 
your  abilities,  supposing  that  I  did  so,  and  my  not  being  a 
Catholic.^  What,  again,  with  my  having  said  that  you 
"  would  fail  me  ?  " — unless,  indeed,  you  mean  to  charge  me 
with  being  actuated  by  some  personal  ends  of  my  own,  for 
which  I  intended  to  use  you  as  an  instrument.  I  put  this  in 
the  plainest  form,  that  you  may  see  what  it  is  you  have  really 
said,  which  you  evidently  do  not.     How  extraordinary  must 
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all  this  appear  to  me  when  .1  recall  the  circumstances  of  our 
intercourse. 

If  by  this  letter  I  succeed  in  removing  the  intervening  im- 
pressions made  on  your  mind  since  you  wrote  to  me  on  the 
20th  August,  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  a  happy  event.  For 
you  will  take  a  new  departure  on  higher  grounds,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  such  as  this ;  and  a  career  of  duty  and 
of  usefulness  will  be  opened  to  you  which  some  might 
qualify  ambition,  but  which  I  shall  designate  happiness. 
And  then  of  this  incident  we  may  have  reciprocally  to 
say — 

Foisitan  et  nos  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)        D.  URQUHART. 
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Sept.  \(ithy  1867. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Urquhart, 

I  FEEL  grateful  to  you  for  having  written  to  me  so 
fully  and  at  such  length  in  answer  to  my  letter,  which  seems 
to  have  given  you  so  much  pain, — unnecessary  pain,  as  I  hope 
my  explanation  of  my  meaning  and  motives  will  prove  to 
you. 

My  reason  for  writing  to  you  upon  your  religious  opinions 
and  motives  of  action  now,  rather  than  at  the  commencement 
of  our  intercourse,  is  that  we  have  lately  become  so  intimate 
as  to  justify  me  in  asking  questions  as  to  your  religious  belief 
and  practice  which  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  acquaintance 
would  have  been  an  impertinence. 

You  are  hurt  because  I  class  your  motives  of  action  with 
those  of  Socrates,  whom  I  esteem  as  the  best  and  wisest  of 
philosophers,  and  you  ask  if  I  do  not  consider  you  a  Christian. 
In  that  limited  sense,  in  which  every  one  who  believes  in  the 
Redemption  of  Mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  looks  to  His 
merits  for  salvation  may  be  termed  "  a  Christian,"  I  have 
always  considered  you,  as  I  am  prepared  to  consider  every 
Englishman  until  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  contrary ;  but, 
of  anything  further  I  was  ignorant,  and  therefore  wished  to 
be  informed. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning. 

I  imagined  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that  you — like  Socrates — 
aimed  at  all  that  was  good  and  just,  noble  and  true,  because 
Virtue  and  Truth  were  in  thefftselves  good,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  cultivated  and  cherished  for  their  own  sakes. 

My  idea  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  is,  that  all  these 
great  virtues,  being  attributes  of  and  scintillations  from  God, 
should  be  cherished  and  practised  solely  for  His  sake^  in- 
dependent of  their  own  inherent  beauty  and  value. 

All  the  labours  of  man  for  the  attainment  and  propagation 
of  these  virtues  would  be  fruitless  and  valueless,  if  they  were 
not  hallowed  and  endowed  with  a  supernatural  value  by  their 
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being  dictated  by  a  supernatural  motive — that  of  pleasing 
God.  The  slightest  action — the  mere  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  done  for  the  Love  of  God,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  any  personal  sacrifices  or  labours  incurred  or  undertaken 
to  satisfy  one's  own  wishes  and  aspirations,  however  good* 
As  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  I  believe  that  the  labours  of  • 
a  clever  industrious  man,  however  great  they  may  be,  will 
often  be  comparatively  ineffective  and  fruitless  on  the  first 
assumption,  and  he  will  be  worn  out  with  disappointment 
and  unfulfilled  hopes;  while  he  who  works  simply yi7r  God, 
and  recommends  each  action  of  the  day  to  Him,  will,  with 
inferior  abilities  and  qualities,  accomplish  much  more,  and  if 
he  fails — not  through  his  own  fault,  but  from  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  he  will  yet  be  cheerful  and 
contented,  feeling  sure  the  hand  of  God  is  directing  all  for 

His  greater  glory I  have  still  the  same  desire  to  be 

instructed  in  all  you  can  teach  me,  and  to  work  for  the 
same  noble  ends  which  you  have  indicated, — the  assertion  of 
a  National  Conscience,  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  nation, 
the  maintenance  of  Justice,  and  the  denouncement  of  Crime. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  will  return  to  comment  more 
particularly  on  the  points  indicated  in  your  letter.  You  ask 
me — "  Did  I  believe  my  letter  would  make  you  a  Catholic  i " 
I  answer,  most  decidedly  not.  The  Grace  of  God  alone  can 
do  that,  and  only  when  it  has  an  humble  and  childlike  mind 
to  act  on. 

How  it  is  that  you,  with  your  acute  and  logical  mind, 
already  freed  from  the  usual  prejudices  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  should  hitherto  have  failed  to  become  a  Catholic  is 
to  me  a  mystery,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing — 

First,  that  you  have  never  yet  realized  the  primary  duty 
of  solving  the  question  of  Religious  Truth  before  you  set 
yourself  to  study  the  Moral  Law. 

Secondly,  that  you  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
structing others,  that  you  are  scarcely  prepared  to  submit 
yourself  to  receive  instruction. 

If  I  mistake  and  pain  you,  forgive  me.  I  am  writing 
candidly,  as  I  believe  you  wish  me  to  do. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  meant 
what  you  scarcely  venture  to  suppose, — viz.,  that  unless  you 
became  a  Catholic  I  declined  co-operating  with  you.  It  is 
sufficient  that  I  began  to  work  with  you  when  I  knew  you 
not  to  be  a  Catholic. 

As  to  your  ever  being  guided  by  personal  interests  or 
motives  I  should  never  have  harboured  such  a  thought.  I 
have  always  considered  you  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  I 
ever  met,  and  valued  you  accordingly. 

You  complain  of  my  not  admitting  you  to  be  "Gods 
servant."  In  the  sense  in  which  all  good  men  are  God's 
servants,  as  all  loyal  subjects  are  the  "servants"  of  the 
sovereign,  I  hold  you  undoubtedly  to  be  His  servant.  I 
employed  the  term  more  in  the  restricted  sense  of  one  who 
is  of  the  Household — a  member  of  His  visible  Body — His 
Spouse — the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
Those  who  work  for  God  outside  His  Church  vtct\wQ  partial 
graces;  those  who  are  within,  the  plenitude  of  His  graces, 
conferred  chiefly  through  the  Sacraments,  of  which  those 
outside  are  mostly  deprived.  This  is  why  I  yearn  to  see 
you  a  Catholic,  and  why  I  could  not  resist  from  writing  what 
I  did. 

You  again  ask — "  Do  you  wish  me  to  become  an  infidel  by 
disbelieving  the  voice  of  God  in  my  soul } "  If  you  have  no 
better  security  and  warrant  for  your  belief  than  what  your 
own  private  judgment  deduces  from  the  Bible,  then  I  say 
yours  is  a  subjective  Religion.  Faith  must  be  objective.  If  a 
man  does  not  hold  objective  Truth,  logically  he  should  end 
in  becoming  an  infidel ;  as,  what  he,  upon  his  private  judg- 
ment, believes  one  day,  he  may  equally  disbelieve  the  next. 

You  ask  what  I  mean  by  "  Saving  one's  Soul "  ? 

Of  course  I  mean  Saving  one's  Soul  from  sin  and  its  due 
consequence^  Eternal Punishmeftt,  To  "have  a  right  judgment" 
in  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  one  to  act 
rightly,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  action  as  its 
consequence.  Our  own  frailty  and  the  temptations  with 
which  we  are  continually  surrounded  must  ever  make  us 
work  out  our  own  salvation    "with  fear  and   trembling." 
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Love  is,  doubtless,  the  highest  motive  for  serving  God,  as 
fear  is  the  lowest ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  "  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  " — and  only  ^^ perfect 
love  "  it  is  which  "  casteth  out  fear."  We  approach  perfection 
only  as  we  become  more  and  more  united  to  God  and  weaned 
from  sin.  The  great  fallacy  of  many  pious  people  in  these 
days  is  to  overlook  the  infinite  Justice  of  God  and  His  in- 
finite hatred  of  Sin,  in  contemplating  His  infinite  Love.  If 
you  were  once  to  go  through  the  meditations  on  "  the  Malice 
of  Sin,"  which  Catholics  make  in  a  ''Retreat^'  you  would 
understand  what  I  mean. 

I  must  now  point  out  what  I  call  another  fallacy  (although 
I  appear  to  myself  somewhat  daring  in  attempting  to  point 
out  a  fallacy  to  one  who  is  himself  such  a  master  in  exposing 
them).  You  say  you  would  call  on  a  man  to  act  justly 
"  because  he  was  a  matty^  and  you  say  it  is  not  your  habit  to 
begin  by  speaking  to  a  man  of  religious  motives.  Now,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  man  and  the  brute  creation.? 
That  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God^  and 
therefore  must  be  taught  to  act  as  God  would  act  This  pre- 
supposes religious  instruction  as  to  the  natures  of  God  and 
man.  Your  quotation  of  the  second  chapter  of  Romans  is 
most  appropriate  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  interesting  fact  which  you  mention  of  your  having  been 
first  recalled  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  morality  by  one  who 
was  not  a  Christian.  I  have  been  much  struck  and  agredibly 
surprised  by  your  statement  that  perhaps  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  Russia  should  succeed  in  her  aims  as  promptly 
and  as  completely  as  possible,  in  order  that  a  remnant  of 
righteous  men  might  perchance  be  saved  out  of  this  world 
lying  in  wickedness. 

I  had  imagined  hitherto  that  your  opposition  to  Russia 
was  mainly  on  political  grounds.  I  now  deduce  that  you 
consider  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  as  prior  to  all  other 
considerations,  and  in  this  we  are  certainly  agreed.  There  is 
one  word  I  wish  to  add  about  religion.  The  usual  Protestant 
idea  is  that  a  man's  religion  may  be  put  on  and  off  like  his 
Sunday  coat..    I  hold  that,  if  a  man  be  really  religious,  his 
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Church  includes  these.  We  can  come  down  even  further. 
We  have  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  common :  I  trust  we  have 
in  common,  not  merely  a  form  of  "  sound  words,"  but  also 
the  faith  which  St.  Paul  describes  as  "seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,"  as  being  "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  and 
by  St.  John  as  "overcoming  the  world."  But  you  see  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  objective  or  subjective. 
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THE  REVEREND  FATHER   SUFFIELD  TO  DAVID 

URQUHART,  Esq. 

The  Hermitage,  H.  Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 

July  35, 1869. 

Dear  Sib, — My  absence,  asi  "extraordinary"  at  some  eon- 
vents,  caused  me  only  just  now  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
17th  .    Let  me  at  once  sav,  most  decidedly  and  frankly, 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  considered  by  yoitrself,  or  by  anv  one  else, 
a  "  foe"  to  one  who  publicly  appeals  to  the  Holy  Father  in  the 
interest*?  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity.  At  the  same  time 
some  difference  of  profound  practical  importance  e^dsts  between 
us.  I  am  at  present  convinced  that  the  authorities  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  on  my  side,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  Ecclesiastics, 
who  dare  not  give  their  names.  Some  of  these  Ecclesiastics 
go  into  generalities,  which  we  have  all  known  from  our  youth, 
and  appeal  to  books  familiar  to  every  priest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  these  good  men,  anxious  to  see  you  a  Catholic, 
want  to  present  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  under  an 
aspect  wmch  will  conciliate  your  intellect  through  your  heart. 

The  question  that  came  before  me  was  this :  whether  soldiers 
already  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  their  own  nation  were  guilty  of 
mortal  sin  in  our  recent  wars ;  whether  the  Confessor  would  act 
right  or  wrong  under  the  circumstances  described  in  the  fourth 
pa^  of  my  letter  to  Earl  Denbigh.  A II  the  Bishops,  Theo- 
logians, Professors,  and  Confessors,  who  have  as  yet  written  to 
me,  signing  their  nameSy  entirely  agree  with  me,  and  utterly 
repudiate  any  opposite  line  to  what  I  attribute  at  page  4  to  a 
Confessor  representing  myself.  In  this  matter  I  am  not 
accessible  to  argument,  but  I  am  to  authority.  Therefore  I 
printed  a  letter,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  opposed  to 
me,  challenging  tliem  to  get  it  condemned^  and  to  advance  an  op- 
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posite  practice^  declare  their  adhesion  to  itj  giving  their  name^ 
and  get  that  approved. 

The  difference  between  iis  is,  I  think,  very  great ;  for  you 
regard  all  those  Soldiers  and  Confessors  as  guuty  of  mortal  sin 
for  doing  that  which  I  consider  them  free  in  conscience  to  do. 
It  is  a  practical  question :  if  you  were  a  Confessor  you  would 
(as  I  presume)  act  in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  me ;  if  you 
were  a  soldier  so  circumstanced  you  would,  I  believe,  be  glad  to 
disobey  and  to  die  a  martyr  to  your  conviction ;  that  is  a  line  I 
respect.  I  respect  any  Ecclesiastic  who,  holding  the  same  con- 
viction as  yourself,  would  pursue  the  course  alluded  to  by 
me  at  page  5,  and,  giving  his  name,  denounce,  as  a  second 
Savonarola,  the  "  corrupted  morality  to  which  Ecclesiastics  had 
"compromised  themselves.''  But  1  have  not  the  slightest 
respect  whatever  for  an  Ecclesiastic  who  implies  to  you  that  he 
agrees  with  you  and  censures  me,  and  yet  does  (if  he  does)  just 
the  same  as  others,  and  then  confuses  the  whole  practical  ques- 
tion by  voluminous  extracts  from  books  familiar  to  us  all,  and 
accepted  by  us  all,  and  thus  conveying  to  thoughtless  persons 
the  impression  that  I  object  to  the  principles  laia  down  by  St. 
Thomas,  Suabez,  Febbasis,  or  some  otner  great  theologian. 
Let  such  Ecclesiastic  imagine  that  perhaps  others  have  read 
moral  theology,  and  accept  it,  and  boldly  meet  me  on  the  real 
issue — is  the  Soldier,  is  tne  Confessor,  in  mortal  sin  or  not? — at 
page  4.  And  let  him  get  one  Bishop  to  indorse  his  opinion  by 
name.  For  myself,  if  argument  innuenced  my  judgment  on 
that  side,  authority  to  me  would  still  influence  it  more — ^I  mean 
Episcopal  authority — and  at  present  all  such,  as  far  as  I  know^ 
is  on  my  side. 

Of  course  Bome  could  settle  it  at  once  for  all,  and  that  par- 
ticular question  compromises  at  once  an  enormous  multitude  of 
people,  so  that  it  is  most  grave  and  urgent. 

I  wish  that  I  had  used  the  expression,  "  Right  of  Soldiers  to 
Holy  Communion,"  as  some  persons  like  yourself  misapprehend 
the  other  expression,  forgettmg  that  a  soldier  has  need  to  get 
Absolution  before  Communion,  and  if  he  be  quite  innocent,  as 
I  affirm  on  the  matter  of  service,  he  still  needs  the  Sacraments ; 
but  if  he  be  in  mortal  sin  in  the  matter  of  serving  in  the  war, 
or  intending  to  serve,  he  could  not  be  absolved  at  all  without 
withdrawing. 

When  persons  like  Bishop ,  Bishop ^  Bishop , 

Bishop  ,  Bishop ,  Dr. ^  Dr. ^  Father ^ 

Prof. ^  and  Father ^  declare  to  me  privately  that  my 

line  is  correct,  and  the  opposite  quite  untenable,  it  seems  to  me 
beneficial  in  the  extreme  for  those  persons  who  are  convinced 
that  we  have  got  entangled  into  a  false  morality  to  bring  the 
question  to  an  issue.    Therefore,  I  really  shall  be  glad,  if  you 


take  the  case  at  page  4,  maintain  the  opposite,  and  get  the 
matter  formally  and  publicly  settled  by  authority.  Should  the 
Bishops,  on  further  mvestigating  the)  subject  with  fuller  view 
of  its  bearings,  declare  me  to  be  in  error,  they  will  remove  the 
obstacle  to  my  co-operating  with  you.  Till  then  I  can  only 
agree  with  you  so  much,  and  admiring  profoundly  sympathise 
with  the  pure,  noble,  and  unworldly  motives  animating  a  heart 
worthy  of  its  intellect.  With  great  respect,  and  thanking  you 
for  your  short  letter. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

KoBEBT  Rudolph  Sutfield. 


DAVID  UEQUHART,  Esq.,  TO  THE  REVEREND 

FATHER  SUFFIELD. 

Chfllet  des  Mel^zes,  Haute  Saroie,  August  10. 

Sib, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  of  the  25th  July, 
in  answer  to  one  in  which  I  entreated  you  to  drop  the  con- 
sideration of  what  persons  had  done  or  persons  had  written, 
and  to  bring  the  case  to  issue  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
as  to  what  Christian  men  ought  to  do.  Your  reply  is  no  reply ; 
it  avoids  so  much  as  a  reference  to  my  proposition,  and  consists 
in  statements  to  the  effect  that  Priests  and  Bishops  do  what 
we  all  know  they  do,  and  approve  of  what  we  all  know  they 
improve. 

Yet  you  were  the  more  bound  to  accept  my  terms,  seeing  that 
you  had  successfully  interfered  with  that  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
viz.,  to  obtain  adjudication.  I  was  so  engaged  with  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  your  ecclesiastical  superior.  Your  interference 
was  effected  by  a  statement  respecting  those  very  Canons,  which 
you  now  speak  of  contemptuously  {^^generalities  which  we  have 
all  known  from  our  youth").  That  statement  was  not  cor- 
rect. I  have  cited  in  a  former  letter,  among  the  means  adopted 
by  you  to  stop  the  Petition   to  the  Pope,  your  having  told 

Mr. that  "  the  Canon  Law  contained  nothing  in  reference 

to  the  Declaration  of  War."  If  this  had  not  been  correct,  you 
would  have  repudiated  the  very  grave  imputation.  I  therefore 
take  it  to  be  mcontrovertible  that  this  assertion  was  made  by 
ou.  Now,  you  either  knew  or  did  not  know  what  the  Canons 
aid  down  in  this  respect.  In  either  case  you  could  not  have 
made  the  statement.  But  such  a  statement,  how  could  it  work 
the  effect  obtained  by  it  ?  Simply  through  your  priestly  cha- 
racter.    Mr. accepted  your  statement  against  mine  because 

you  were  a  priest ;  and  in  his  judgment  a  priest  must  understand 
the  Canon  Liaw.  You  were  to  him  an  authority,  and  his  trust 
in  that  authority  led  him  astray  on  the  simplest  point  that  can 
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be  imagined ;  and  yet  a  point  involving  mortal  sin  in  its  erro* 
neous  acceptation. 

The  mind  is^  indeed^  utterly  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
spectacle  here  presented.  That  a  man  of  education  (I  will  not 
say  a  teacher  or  a  priest)  should  be  found  to  assert,  and  that  even 
one  other  should  be  found  to  believe,  that  there  could  exist  on 
earth  a  code  of  law  or  of  religion  where  the  conditions  on  which 
the  sword  can  be  drawn  are  not  laid  down,  passes  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  romance,  or  would  do  so,  only  it  is  attained  to 
without  an  effort,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  But  then  it  is  the  religious  and  not  the  political 
world  that  has  so  fallen.  For  no  lawyer  even  yet  would  say  that 
there  are  no  conditions  attached  to  the  lawful  drawing  of  the 
sword.  Of  these  conditions  the  most  salient  is  the  "  Declara- 
tion," and  it  is  therefore  singled  out  by  jurists  as  that  which 
"  constitutes"  war.  "  The  war  exists  by  the  Declaration ;  all 
"  other  is  brigandage."     (LATROonnuM). 

When  St.  Augustine  put  the  case  in  this  fashion,  "  In  what 
**  cases  is  it  permitted  to  sned  blood  f "  he  left  a  land  mark  by 
which  to  rate  the  march  of  decay.  To  his  age  the  question  was 
how,  in  shedding  blood,  can  we  be  absolved  from  sin  ?  In  ours 
it  is,  how  can  there  be  sin  in  executing  an  order  1  That  is  for 
the  religious  community,  but  not  for  the  legal,  even  yet.  They 
may  be  dumb,  but  they  are  not  blind ;  and  when  a  case  does 
on  rare  occasions  come  before  a  judge,  he  deals  with  it  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  whilst  the  Bishop  anaConfessor,  before  whom  the 
case  daily  comes  in  discharge  of  their  common  functions,  do  not 
deal  with  it  according  to  the  Canons. 

As  I  write,  an  English  journal  (the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  of 
August  4)  reaches  me,  and  my  eye  being  attracted  by  a  marked 

Jassage,  I  read  these  lines  imder  the  heading  of  ^^  Military 
>uties  in  Ireland"  :-— 
"  At  the  Wexford  Assizes,  in  1831,  Sir  William  Cox,  a 
**  grand  juror,  asked  Chief  Justice  Bubhe,  ^  If  a  militarv  body 
"  *  be  called  out,  and  if  the  commander  give  the  order  to  nre,  are 
*?  ^  those  acting  under  his  command  exempt  from  the  conse- 
"  *  quences  V  *  My  opinion,'  replied  his  lordship,  *  is  that  no 
^*  ^  subject  of  the  king  is  bound  to  obey  an  illegal  order,  and  if  an 
"  *  officer  give  an  illegal  order,  those  who  obey  him  are  not  in  my 
*^  *  opinion  exempt.'  *  Then,  my  lord,'  asked  another  luror,  ^  is 
"  *  the  soldier  to  oe  the  judge  for  himself  on  the  case  whether  he 
"  ^  is  to  obey  the  order  or  not  V  The  Chief  Justice  answered, 
** '  I  suppose  so.' " 

The  writer,  not  understanding  the  law,  has  written  what  is 
unintelligible.  He  would  have  made  it  intelligible  had  he  under- 
stood that  the  order  referred  to  was  illegal,  because  the  Riot  Act 


had  not  been  read.  The  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  by  the  magis- 
trate being  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  soldiers  at 
home,  not  t/iemseloee  attached^  equivalent  to  the  Declaration  in 
respect  to  war  abroad. 

Thus  it  is  that  every  soldier  has  a  sense  of  the  law  which  finds 
no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  priest,  the  civilian,  and  the  layman ; 
for,  knowing  that  within  the  British  dominions  he  will  be  hung 
if  he  obeys  an  illegal  order,  he  can  be  made  with  comparative 
ease  to  see  that  in  a  foreign  war  an  analogous  legalisation  is  re- 

Juired ;  and  that  because  he  has  drawn  the  distinction  between 
^1  and  illegal  orders. 
But  neither  have  the  Judges  been  slow  to  render  judgment 
according  to  the  law  in  this  regard;  as  was  evidenced  in 
that  which  you  have  chosen  as  your  specimen  of  a  war, 
the  Chinese — ^that  war  in  regard  to  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
considered  that  it  was  presumption  in  any  man  to  entertain  a 
"private  opinion.'*  The  case  having  been  brought] into  court 
in  reference  to  a  breach  of  contract,  the  payment  of  damages 
for  which  depended  on  the  character  ox  the  hostilities  tliat 
had  occasioned  the  breach,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by 
the  unanimoTis  judgment  of  its  members,  decided  in  terms 
that  the  operations  in  China  were  not  war,  and  therefore  by 
implication  that  they  were  Piracy •*  Had  the  case  come 
before  them  in  a  criminal  form  by  a  prosecution  for  murder 
against  any  one — ^general  or  admiral,  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor,  who 
had  killed  a  native  of  China  in  the  prosecution  of  those  hostlities 
— their  judgment  would  have  been  the  same,  because  it  could 
have  been,  no  other.  "  If  there  be  no  Declaration  of  War  every 
"man  who  kills  a  Chinese  is  guilty  by  statute  of  murder." 
Sir  James  Graham  said  these  words  uncontradicted  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  clear  is  the  law  on  this  point,  that  had 
a  true  Bill  been  sent  up  in  any  one  of  these  cases  by  a  Grand 
Jury,  on  the  proof  of  tne  facts  been  afforded,  the  judge  could 
only  have  asked  the  prisoner  to  show  cause  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  The  case  above  referred 
to  occurred  in  the  Cninese  "  War"  of  1 840,  but  there  was  no 
difference  between  that  and  the  "  War"  of  1857  referred  to  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Both  were  waged  without  Declaration  and 
without  cause. 

In  former  times  the  Bishop  was  judge,  and  sate  in  the  Shire 
Court  beside  the  £arl.   In  the  present  separation,  as  it  is  called, 

**  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said,  '*  The  plea  does  not  state  that  the  prohibition  (to  land 
the  goods  at  Canton)  was  in  exercise  of  the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  of 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war;  nor  does  the  case  fall  within  the  range  of  those, 

/hich  might  be  cited,  in  which  the  dissolalion  of  the  contract  is  shown  by  showing 
^at  it  is  to  carrj  goods  to  a  party  who  by  declaration  qf  war  is  made  an  encmj.** 

ase  of  Evans  v.  Hatton,  Jurist,  vol.  vi.  p.  1042  j  see  Diplomatic  Review  for  January 
28, 1857. 
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of  Church  and  State^  this  has  happened  which  has  not  been  so 
much  as  observed ;  that  the  Church  in  England  has  fallen  even 
lower  than  the  State.  The  English  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Government :  in  England  no  Concordat  places  the  appointment  of 
Catholic  Bishops  at  the  mercy  of  the  secular  power.  The  Judges 
are  in  truth  the  essential  part  of  Government.  Sir  F.  Palgravb 
describes  the  Constitutipn  itself  and  the  kingly  power  as  a  mere 
framework  for  the  twelve  judges. 

In  respect  to  what  is  this  contrast  brought  out?  That 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  of  all  law,  of  aU  morality,  of  all 
human  society ;  on  which  rests  the  peace  of  any  hour  during 
which  it  is  enjoyed,  the  retention  of  goods  and  possessions,  the 
retention  of  life  itself.  Drop  the  Declaration  of  War  as  the  con- 
dition of  making  it,  and  the  world  becomes  an  association  of 
vnld  beasts,  and  every  man  an  assassin  in  heart,  when  not  in 
effect.  To  say  that  the  Canon  Law  is  silent  thereon,  is,  by  a 
sentence,  to  extinguish  Christianity  itself  (for  the  Canon  Law  pre- 
ceded the  Beformation).  To  say  that  the  Law  of  Nations  does 
not  require  the  Declaration,  is  in  like  manner  to  extinguish  all 
constituted  society.  This  you  must  at  least  intellectually  appre- 
hend by  making  the  application  to  that  branch  of  law,  the 
municipal,  over  which  this  judicial  blindness  has  not  spread. 
For  this  it  only  requires  that  in  imagination  you  should  place 
yourself  in  front  of  Newgate  whilst  a  man  is  being  hung  according 
to  the  new  system,  when  being  curious  to  know  why,  you  ques- 
tion your  neighbour. 

Question.  What  has  this  man  been  guilty  of  ? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Of  what  has  he  been  accused  ? 

A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Where  was  he  tried  f 

A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Who  sentenced  him  f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Has  he  been  condemned  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

You  then  address  your  inquiries  to  an  official,  and  learn 
from  him  that  the  executed  man  had  been  accused  of  nothing, 
tried  nowhere,  and  not  condemned  at  all,  but  that  an  order  had 
come  from  the  Home  Office  for  his  execution. 

Your  authority,  thus  brought  to  the  test  and  found  to  be  no 
authority  whatever,  but  a  most  dangerous  and  fatal  snare,  is  no 
other  than  the  "  authority"  of  those  priests  and  prelates  whom 
you  mention  to  me  by  name  (and  yet  as  regards  some  of  whom 
I  must  doubt  the  accuracy  of  your  interpretation  of  their  words), 


f  and  of  whom  you  tell  me  that  they  have  "privately"  assented  to 

your  views  of  Canon  Law  and  Christian  duty. 

To  confuse  any  subject,  there  can  be  no  better  means  than 
that  of  reference  to  the  opinions  of  men.  To  place  a  litigated 
point  in  course  of  solution  there  can  be  no  other  means  than 
that  of  reference  to  the  law.  The  law  in  this  case  is  the  eccle- 
siastical one. 

Here  is  your  argument :  "  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  Priests, 
"  Confessors,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals  are  guilty  of  mortal  sin, 
^^  which  is  absurd  ;  therefore  you  are  not  correct  in  your  appli- 
*'  cation  of  the  Canon  Law." 

My  statement  is  this :  *^  Killing  without  cause  and  necessity 
*'  is  mortal  sin." 

Observe,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  priests  and  confessors, 
with  absolution  or  sacraments,  and  therefore  have  never  said  a 
word  on  the  subject  till  forced  by  you,  and  then  only  to  shut  it 
out. 

I  deal  with  the  practical  matter  only — the  act.  What 
men  do  is  what  I  have  to  do  with.  What  you  are  engaged  in 
is  to  show,  not  that  these  acts  are  not  crimes,  but  that  these 
crimes  can  be  committed  without  sin. 

I  asked  you  to  place  your  proposition  in  a  form  adapted  for 
adjudication.  You  avoid  answenng  me ;  then  you  propose  that 
I  should  bring  forward  a  proposition.  I  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position !  What  else  have  I  been  doing  all  my  life  ?  What  is 
that  proposition  ?  Charge  of  murder,  charge  of  infidelity,  re- 
peated on  each  occasion  that  the  successive  deeds  were  done. 

What  has  been  the  reply  ?  Lidifference,  contempt,  disregard, 
anger ;  such  words  as  these,  once  said  to  me  by  an  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  England,  "  You  do  not  belong  to  your  age,  or  you 
"  would  accommodate  yourself  to  it."  But,  at  all  events,  no 
one  before  yourself  has  met  the  charge  with  the  plea  of 
innocence,  and  sustained  that  plea  by  the  attempt  to  level 
Christianity  down  to  the  lives  and  practices  of  its  actual  pro- 
fessors. No  one ;  because  when  1  have  in  vain  appealed  to 
Divines  or  religious  persons  of  my  own  communion,  their 
plea  has  only  been,  "Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
"  things ;"  they  have  not  said  that  it  was  the  business  of  reli- 
gion to  convert,  for  the  Government,  their  own  flock  into 
1)as8ive  instruments  of  its  crimes.  Again,  then,  I  say  to  you, 
et  the  matter  be  brought  to  issue  on  the  character  of  any  one  of 
the  acts  in  question — the  Chinese  War  for  instance — and  then 
let  the  Canons  of  the  Church  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  act, 
to  determine  the  nature  of  participation  therein.  If  you  refuse 
this  test  I  must  infer,  as  every  tmbiased  man  will,  that  you 
shrink  from  the  trial  because  you  have  been  compromised,  in 
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sanctioning  acts  of  a  novel  order  before  you  had  rendered  to 
yourself  an  account  of  their  nature. 

All  that  vou  say  in  your  letter  regarding  the  conduct  of  Con- 
fessors might  be  conscientiously  felt  and  acted  on  in  regard  to 
legitimate  waVy  that  is,  tnie  war.  But  we  have  not  to  deal  with  war 
at  all.  There  is  no  longer  war ;  there  is  mere  bloodshed.  The 
change  has  been  effectea  without  any  one  perceiving  it,  as  neither 
the  political  man  nor  the  religious  one  had  received  previous  in- 
struction ;  and  if  it  be  now  to  the  last  degree  painful  to  the 
would-be  conscientious  politician  to  be  tola  that  every  soldier 
sent  forth  is  "  guilty  of  murder  by  Btatute^^  how  terrible  must  it 
be  for  the  religious  instructor,  the  Priest  and  the  Confessor,  to 
be  told  the  same  thing;  msiking,  as  he  internally  must,  the 
application  to  himself  m  reference  to  such  ignorance  and  all 
its  consequences.  If  it  be  your  purpose  to  bring  this  debate  to 
issue  on  the  grounds  of  intrinsic  troth  and  not  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  your  past  acts,  you  have  the  means  ready  to  your  hand. 
I  will  take  two  of  your  propositions,  and  call  on  you  either  to 
substantiate  them  or  to  recant  them.     These  are : — 

1.  That  the  Caiwn  Law  contains  nothing  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
Declaration  of  War, 

2.  That  the  soldier  need  not  inquire  into  the  causes  or  even  into 
the  character  of  a  war. 

I  say  to  you,  quote  one  passage  from  the  Canons,  or  from  any 
writer  of  authority  whatever,  in  support  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  grant  your  cause  gained ;  then  I  turn  elsewhere, 
and  no  longer  to  the  Catholic  Church,  to  look  for  that  hand  to 
which  it  shall  be  given,  partes  scelus  eapiandi — ^if  there  remain 
such  on  earth.  But  if  you  cannot  (as  you  cannot)  adduce  such 
passage,  what  shall  I  say  of  your  good  faith  ?  If,  being  unable 
to  substantiate,  you  do  not  recant  (which  you  will  not),  what, 
again,  shall  I  say  of  your  good  faith  ? 

When  these  propositions  of  yours  were  refuted — ^not  by  me, 
but  by  Catholics  of  profound  learning — ^you  avoided  alike  all 
reply  and  all  recantation,  and  you  shrouded  yourself  under  the 
cloud  which  you  had  raised  beaiing  the  name  of  "  Doubt." 

The  "  French  Ecclesiastic"  showed  that  all  that  has  been  said 
by  Canonists  upon  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  expression  in 
the  Canon  Quid  Culpatur  in  belloy  that  a  just  man  may  make  war 
at  the  command  of  the  king  "  if  there  be  a  certainty  that  the 
*^  War  which  is  ordained  is  not  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  God, 
"  or  uncertainty  whether  it  be  contrary  to  those  precepts."  You 
joined  together  doubt  and  not  inquiring.  Not  to  inquire  means 
not  to  know,  to  be  in  ignorance ;  wnereas  doubt  implies  that 
the  person  doubting  has  made  inquiry,  but  is  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
doubt.     "  If  nations  and  individuals  forget  in  the  matter  of  War 
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"  this  Fifth  Commandinent,  never  will  they  have  either  certainty 
'*  or  uncertainty  as  to  its  violation  in  that  respect ;  they  will  only 
"have  ignorance  and  indifference.  Certainty  and  uncertainty 
"  have  a  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Augustine,  and  their 
"  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  Military  Oath,  which,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  our  adversaries,  takes  the  place  of  eveiything,  both 
"  of  certainty  and  uncertainty."  I  quote  here  only  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  ''  Ecclesiastic,"  although  his  commentary  on 
Fbrrabis  is  still  more  important,  as  showing  that  the  "  doubt" 
spoken  of  has  reference  only  to  the  motive  of  the  War,  and  does 
not  bear  upon  its  lawfulness^  in  which  point  doubt  is  not  even 
supposed  to  exist.  Unlawful  war  was  not  then  made  by  regular 
Governments,  and  such  hostilities  would  not  have  been  called 
War  but  brigandage. 

Those  letters,  with  others,  were  privately  communicated  to  you 
before  they  were  printed,  and  you  replied  that  you  accepted  the 
interpretation  so  given  of  the  true  meaning  of  "  doubt."     Such, 

at  least,  I  conclude  must  have  occurred,  as wrote  to 

me,  telling  me  that  he  had  sent  you  the  letters,  and  saying  that 
he  had  received  from  you  some  more  extracts  from  "  eminent 
theologians ;"  and  that  they  all  said  "  that  if  the  soldier  be  in 
"  doubt  he  must  fight,  being  bound  by  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign 
"  and  his  military  oath."  But,  he  added,  "  Remember,  I  use 
"  the  words  *  in  doiAt^  in  the  theological  sense  referred  to  by  the 
"  ^  French  Ecclesiastic,'  wMch  was  t/ie  sense  in  which  it  was 
"  originally  used  by  Father  Suffield."  I  then  replied  to  him 
that  you  could  not  have  originally  used  it  in  that  sense  because 
you  had  added,  "  and  he  need  not  inquire ;"  and  that  if  you  now 
accepted  such  interpretation  you  had  to  say  that  you  had  been 
in  error  when  you  wrote  of  the  soldier  "  he  need  not  inquire." 
There  the  matter  rested. 

Doubt  is  so  great  that  it  can  destroy  the  vastest  plans ;  it  is 
so  little  that  it  can  find  room  in  the  smallest  minds.  But 
wherever  it  appears,  the  effects  are  the  same — to  paralyse  the 
arm,  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  to  extinguish  the  understanding. 
The  doubting  man  is  no  man  at  all;  therefore  all  teaching 
must  be  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  ceitainty,  and  so  ail 
Scripture  : — "  The  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear,  they  too  are 
"  the  work  of  God."  Ii  to  replace  doubt  by  certainty  be 
the  legitimate  aim  of  all  instruction,  what  name  shall  be  given 
to  that  instruction  the  aim  of  which  is  to  substitute  doubt  for 
every  mental  process,  and  every  natural  instinct  tending  to 
remove  it  I 

But  doubt  treated  thus  generallv  has  still  no  bearing  on  your 
use  of  the  word,  which  is  mere  substitution.  You  invoke  doubt 
as  a  power;  you  invent  doubt  where  no  doubt  exists;  you  do 
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not,  with  the  perverse  of  old,  say  "  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is 
"  no  peace  ; "  you  do  not  place  evil  for  good,  and  darkness  for 
light;  but  you  deny  peace,  you  deny  good,  you  deny  evil. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  but  chaos,  for  under  its  friendly 
covering  alone  can  you  defy  pursuit  or  baffle  detection. 

But  among  the  propositions  which  you  have  advanced  there 
is  a  third  one,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  in  respect 
to  the  Catechism.  It  was  out  oi  this  that  arose  your  inter- 
position. You  busied  yourself  privately  in  preventing  Catholics 
from  signing  a  Petition  to  the  toPE  for  the  restoration  of  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  catechisms  with  respect  to  the  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  end,  and 
in  order  to  controvert  my  statements,  that  the  ancient  catechisms, 
and  specially  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  contained  all  that  was 
required  under  our  present  circumstances,  that  you  sat  down  to 
examine  the  Catechisms :  the  result  of  that  investigation  was,  that 
you  found  nothing  therein  of  all  that  I  had  asserted !  Here  was 
a  matter  brought  to  the  simplest  of  issues,  and  here  are  your 
words  in  reference  to  it : — 

"  I  have  been  examining  different  Catechisms,  including  the 
*'  Catechism  of  Trent,  ana  also  that  of  Bellahmine,  compiled 
"  by  order  of  Pope  Clement,  and  1  cannot  find  in  any  an  article 
"  such  as  Mr.  Urquhart  desires  to  see  restored.  In  wliat  Cate- 
**  chism  is  it  ?" 

After  that  you  go  on  still  further  to  say,  "  I  have  consulted 
"  all  the  theologians  in  the  Hermitage  Library,  and  I  find  that 
**  all  treat  the  question  much  the  same." 

Here,  then,  are  words  not  spoken  in  ignorance. 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  me  whilst  travelling,  and  in 
reply  I  said  that  it  was  sufficient  to  take  the  Douay  Catechism, 
wnich  preserved  all  that  was  required  in  this  question  and 
answer : — 

*^  Question.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  kill  in  any  cause  ? 

^^  Answer.  Yes,  in  a  just  War,  and  when  public  justice  re- 
quires it." 

You  had  now  got  your  answer ;  you  had  either  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  passage,  or  to  acknowledge  that  your  opposition 
to  the  Petition  had  been  founded  in  error.  Neither  result 
ensues ;  you  avoid  the  question,  and — continue  your  opposition. 

Then  comes  the  reply  from  the  English  Lawyer,  in  which  is 
brought  out  a  full  exposition  of  the  instructions  accompanying 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  to  facilitate  tne  pei> 
"  formance  by  every  parish  priest  of  the  duty  of  understanaing 
"  for  himself  and  entorcing  upon  his  hearers  the  true  sense  and 
"  meaning  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  nan  occides  amongst 
"  the  rest."    Wherein,  after  quoting  from  the  Catechism  of 
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Trent,  the  heading,  "  On  what  ground  those  do  not  sin  who, 
"  actuated  not  by  motives  of  cupidity  or  cruelty,  but  by  the  sole 
"  desire  of  promoting  the  public  good,  take  away  the  life  of  the 
"  enemy  in  2^  just  war,'*  he  goes  on  from  the  same  to  cite  the  ioV 
lowing  words : — 

"  With  these  exceptions,  all  other  hilling  is  prohibited^  whether 
"  one  regards  the  person  who  kills,  the  person  killed,  or  the 
**  manner  of  killing.  Again :  "  For  as  regards  those  who  kill, 
"  no  one  is  excepted,  not  the  rich,  not  the  powerful,  not  masters, 
"  not  parents ;"  and  again,  "  If  we  regard  those  who  are  killed, 
"  this  law  extends  to  all ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  of  however 
"  humble  and  lowly  a  condition,  who  is  not  protected  by  force 
"  of  this  Law." 

Observe,  it  is  the  life  of  the  Eneiny  that  is  permitted  to  be 
taken,  and  then  only  in  a  just  Wai*,  and  so  the  judicial  decision 
in  respect  to  the  first  Chinese  War  shows  that  unless  there  be  a 
Declaration  of  War  there  is  no  Enemy,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
he  who  takes  life  when  there  has  been  no  Declaration  is  guilty 
of  murder  by  statute  as  well  as  by  the  Canon  Law. 

Upon  this  appears  your  printed  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh,  in 
which  you  say,  "  Some  gentlemen  have  even  urged  upon  Bishops 
"  the  introduction  into  our  Catechism  of  certain  Articles  cal- 
"  culated  to  enlighten  them  (soldiers).     We  have  not  been 

"  TOLD    TO    WHAT   CaTECHISM    ALLUSION    IS   MADE  ( ! )       The 

"  Catechism  of  Trent,  which  is,  I  presume,  in  the  weekly  use 
"  of  every  Ecclesiastic,  teaches  nothing  enforcing  upon  the 
«  soldier '' 

What  are  we  here  to  expect  ?  Of  course  it  must  be  "  nothing 
"  in  reference  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  com- 
"  manded  to  slay.'*  What  else  can  follow  the  antecedent 
words  ?  Unless  this  was  to  follow  how  could  the  antecedent 
words  have  been  written  ?     This  is  what  follows : — 

"  Enforcing  on  the  soldier  the  perpetration  of  the  pre* 
**  sumptuous  mvestigation  required  by  his  new  teachers." 

When  you  wrote  these  words  you  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
catechism  referred  to  was  that  of  Trent,  you  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  Catechism  of  Trent  did  contain  the  teacning  which  I 
said  it  contained,  and  you  knew  perfectly  well  that  1  had  not 
said  that  the  Catechism  of  Trent  enjoined  on  the  part  of  the 
soldier  investigation,  whether  "  presumptuous"  or  not,  whether 
criminal  or  not,  for  it  is  crimes  only  that  are  peiyetrated. 

You  next  go  on  to  say  that  the  English  Catechism  of  the  reign 
of  Chaelbs  II.  "  asserts  against  the  Quakers  the  lawfulness  of 
«  War." 

Here  Lj  a  wonderful  passage,  and  quite  explains  the  success 
yoa  have  had  in  your  proceedings.     It  must  have  utterly  be- 
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wUdered  any  one  who  read  it^  unless  he  had  been  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  subject  now  become  recondite ;  and  at  the  same 
time  been  gifted  with  the  power  and  freedom  of  mind  requisite 
to  admit  to  himself  in  the  writer  the  purpose  of  perversion. 

Where  do  you  find,  and  on  what  authority  do  you  advance, 
the  monstrous  proposition  that  a  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  been  drawn  up  in  reference  to  the  Quakers  f  Would 
any  man,  tender  of  his  lame  and  honour,  advance  such  a  pro- 
position without  substantiating  it  ?  What  means  the  proposition, 
"  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  War?"  Have  I  denied  tne  law- 
fulness ot  War  1  What  I  have  denied,  and  therefore  what  you 
have  to  maintain,  is  the  lawfiilness  of  unlawful  War.  By  this 
phrase  you  attempt  to  put  me  merely  on  the  line  of  the  Quakers, 
as  later  in  your  letter  you  specifically  do,  and  so,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  gain  an  easy 
victory. 

I  have  not  got  the  Catechism  to  which  you  refer,  and  have 
not  here  the  means  of  getting  it.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
your  saying  that  it  contains  this  or  that  ?  Why  not  have  given 
us  the  words  themselves.  Those  words  could  not  have  occupied 
at  furthest  half  a  page  of  your  pamphlet,  and  they  would  have 
been  worth  something;  whereas  the  fifteen  pages  of  which  it 
consists  contain  not  a  line  that  is  relative  to  the  subiect.  But 
without  having  that  Catechism  before  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
sajr  that  you  would  not  have  failed  to  have  quoted  it  had  it  con- 
tained anything  to  substantiate  your  descnption  of  it.  I  will 
even  go  further  and  assert,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it 
could  contain  anything  of  the  sort.  Catholic  Catechisms  in 
later  times  have,  indeed,  dropped  the  specification  of  crime  in 
the'participator  in  an  unjust  War ;  but  even  now  no  Catholic 
Catechism  has  or  could  sanction  War  as  War  without  reference 
to  its  merits.  I  have  before  me  a  Catechism  of  1649,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  explicit.  Though  it  be  identical 
with  that  of  Trent,  still  I  here  quote  the  ipsismna  verba : — 

"  Fifth  Commandment  expounded. 

«  Q.  What  is  nrohibited  by  this? 

"-4.  All  murder,  unjust  shedding  of  blood,  fighting  and 
quarrelling. 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  kill  in  any  cause  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  in  a  just  War,  or  when  public  justice  requii'es  it." 

This  other  Catechism  to  which  you  refer  must  equally  con- 
tain the  specification  of  juat^  as  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of 
War,  just  and  unjust,  the  use  of  which  is  permitted,  the  other 
forbidden.    If  you  had  never  before  thought  upon  the  subject, 
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this  controversy  must  have  opened  your  eyes  to  that  distinction. 
So  that  your  exclusion  of  the  word  ^^jusV^  was  not  and  could 
not  have  been  by  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  but  must  have  been, 
and  was,  by  design. 

For  argument's  sake,  let  us  suppose  an  impossibility,  namely, 
that  your  Catechism  of  Chables  ll.  did  declare  unjust  War  to 
be  lawful ;  even  then  your  position  is  not  improved.  For  you 
^'  had  been  examining  different  Cathechisms,  including  that  of 
"Trent,"  and  you  had  seen  in  that  of  Trent  the  distinction 
drawn  between  just  and  unjust  War.  If  acting  in  good  faith 
you  had  to  say  not,  "  I  cannot  find  in  any  an  Article  such  as 
"  Mr.  Uhquhart  desires  to  see  restored ;"  but  you  would  have 
said,  "  I  do  find  in  the  Oatechism  of  Trent  the  Article  that  Mr. 
"  Ubquhaet  desires  to  see  restored,  althoiigh  I  do  also  find  by 
"  a  Catechism  published  in  the  reign  of  Chables  II.  that  sul 
"  War  is  lawful." 

You  have  combined  your  phrases  to  make  it  appear  to  those 
of  your  flock  who  are  influenced  by  your  statements ;  first,  that 
the  Catechisms  not  only  do  not  support  my  proposition,  but  that 
they  do  support  the  contrary ;  secondly,  that  my  proposition  is, 
not  that  unjust  War  is  sinful,  but  that  all  War  is  sinful,  so  to 
place  me  on  the  same  line  as  the  Quakers. 

In  my  last  letter  I  have  shown  that  you  are  on  the  same  line 
as  the  Quakers,  and  that  I  am  equally  opposed  to  you  both, 
using  these  words : — 

"Whilst  the  Quakers  are  on  one  side  and  I  on  the  other,  it  is 
"you  that  are  on  the  Quakers'  side;  you  both  exclude  the 
"  matter  of  justice  in  the  consideration  of  a  War.  Losing  this, 
"  the  foundation  of  all  right,  there  is  no  difference  between 
"  those  who  condemn  a  man  who  defends  himself  when  unjustly 
"  attacked,  and  those  who  justify  the  man  who  assaults  his  in- 
"  nocent  fellow-creature." 

To  make  the  matter  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  further 
misrepresentation,  I  quote  the  terms  of  the  Petition  to  the  Pope, 
which  you  have  been  busying  yourself  in  stopping : — 

"  We  pray  your  Holiness  to  restore  in  the  Catechisms  the 
"  ancient  teaching  on  the  Commandment,  Thou  sAalt  not  kill^ 
"  contained  in  the  ancient  Catechisms  and  in  that  of  Trent." 

It  is  to  meet  this  that  comes  your  third  proposition,  namely, 
that  ttie  ancient  Catechimis  and  the  Catechism  of  Trent  contain  no 
Article  forbidding  participation  in  an  unjust  War, 

It  is  not  here  words  m  the  air.  It  is  a  practical  interposition 
in  public  business.  There  is  no  alternative  between  substan- 
tiating the  dogmas  you  have  put  forth  and  caused  to  be  accepted 
on  your  authority  as  a  priest,  and  your  recanting  them,  and 
lestoring  to  freedom  of  action,  those  persons  whose  minds  you 
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had  erroneously  influenced.  It  is  not  given  to  men  to  judge  of 
their  fellow-men  in  respect  to  doctrinal  belief ;  but  when  it  is 
condiict  that  is  in  question,  the  case  can  always  be  solved  by 
bringing  it  to  the  test  of  personal  integrity. 

You  have  to  retract  your  two  first  propositions,  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  effect ;  for  you  have  to  undo  the  evil  you  have 

done  by  their  use.     You  nave  to  tell  Mr. that  you  were 

in  error  when  you  said  that  the  Canon  Law  was  silent  as  to  the 
Declaration  of  War ;  and  you  have  to  beg  him  to  sign  the 
Petition  which,  under  the  erroneous  impression  you  had  dis- 
suaded liim  from  signing.    In  like  manner  you  have  to  inform 

that  you  were  in  error  when  you  told  him  that  the 

soldier  need  not  inquire  into  the  character  or  causes  of  a  War, 
and  by  doing  so  had  determined  likewise  his  public  conduct. 

In  regard  to  your  third  proposition,  you  have,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  two,  either  to  substantiate  it  by  direct  and  unam- 
biguous citation,  or  to  avow  that  you  have  been  in  error. 

W  hat  the  Petition  to  the  Holy  Father  contained  in  respect  to 
the  Catechism,  and  what  I  have  written  upon  the  subject,  does 
indeed  fall  short  of  the  truth.  For  it  is  not  in  respect  to  the 
Fifth  Commandment  only  that  the  Church  teaches  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "  Law  of  Nature"  to  public  duties,  to  the  conduct  of 
subjects  towards  their  Princes,  and  of  nations  one  towards 
another.  In  explaining  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  teaches 
that  if  Kings  or  Magistrates  command  us  to  ao  sin,  we 
must  answer  them  with  the  Apostles :  "  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man."  The  Seventh  Commandment  is 
in  like  manner  so  applied  in  the  Catechism  of  1649  (and 
in  this  it  only  abridges  what  is  written  in  the  Catechism 
of  Trent).  The  real  state  of  the  case  then  is,  that  in  the 
Catechisms  in  common  use,  a  large  and  most  important  part 
of  the  Canonical  Catechism  has  oeen  totally  omitted ;  that 
is,  all  that  does  not  bear  merely  upon  private — or,  as  I  am 
induced  to  call  them,  seeing  how  you  treat  the  subject — 
dunghill  affairs.  It  might  have  been  answered  on  this  point ; 
"  but  the  Priests  all  know  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  and  they  do 
''  so  explain  the  Commandments  to  the  child  as  soon  as  it  is 
"  capable  of  so  understanding  them."  But  as  no  such  reply  has 
been  given  either  by  you  or  any  one  else,  I  am  obliged  to  assume 
that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  further,  your  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  Catholic,  by  which  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Catechism 
of  Trent  and  those  in  common  use. 

There  is  an  instance  in  point  so  remarkable  that  I  must  refer 
to  it.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  actual  Frencli 
Hierarchy  has  published  a  Catechism  especially  designed  for 
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^Men  of  the  World."  The  title  is  <*  Le  Cat^chisme  Chretien, 
"  on  un  expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  Jesus-Ghrist  offeri  aux  liommes 
^  du  monder  In  this  Catechism  there  is  not  to  be  found  the 
smallest  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  Church's  teaching  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking!  Upon  the  Fifth  Commandment  nothing 
is  said  about  War,  although  it  is  applied  to  duelling,  and  the 
pains  inflicted  by  the  Church  on  those  who  are  so  killed,  or  who 
commit  suicide,  are  mentioned.  Upon  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment the  reservations  made  by  the  Catechism  of  Trent  are 
omitted,  whether  as  applied  to  Parents  or  to  other  superiors, 
namely,  that,  even  Parents  are  not  to  be  obeyed  when  they 
command  what  is  wrong,  and  that  '^  should  Princes  issue  an  wu 
^^juH  or  wicked  mandate  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  listened 
to."  Observe  that  this  is  in  a  Catechism  intended  for  "  Men  of 
"  the  World,"  the  preface  consisting  in  showing  how  the 
Catechism  ^'  is  the  book  of  all  ages,  and  corresponds  to  all 
"  wants.'* 

I  purposely  omit  the  name  of  the  Prelate  in  question,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  entertain  for  him,  not  merely  great  esteem^ 
but  affection.  I  do  so,  for  I  have  found  in  him  great  powers, 
combined  with  an  instant  appreciation  of  the  wonc  in  which  1 
am  engaged.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  me  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  produced  such  a  Catechism  has  been  one  merely 
of  ignorance.  It  is  not  for  me  to  call  him  to  account  for  such 
ignorance,  but  to  rejoice  that  he  was  capable  of  desiring  that  a 
state  of  things  in  which  he  was  himself  so  deeply  implicated 
should  cease. 

I  have  before  me  the  Catechism  for  Savoy,  published  by  the 
Bishop  of  Annecy  (the  See  once  filled  by  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  n,  with  the  injunction  to  use  no  other.  Its  date  is  1823. 
This  Cfatechism  then  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  governing 
influence  of  a  great  and  aggressive  State.  It  appears  m  a  small 
one,  which  had  not  then  commenced  its  career  of  lawlessness ; 
but  being  the  "  bit  in  the  mouth  of  France,"  had  been  engaged 
for  some  generations  in  the  endeavour  to  protect  itself  from 
agression.     Now  what  are  its  provisions! 

Total  exclusion  of  any  explanation  of  the  Commandments  in 
regard  to  aggregate  acts ;  total  omission  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Canonical  Catechisms  as  regards  War;  omission  of  tno  very 
term  **  murder." 

But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  an  implicit  sanction  given  (under 
the  5th  Commandment)  to  the  obedience  to  orders  when  ema- 
nating from  "  authority,"  whatever  the  nature  of  the  act  itself. 
The  only  answer  given  to  the  question,  "Is  it  never  allowable  to 
"  put  any  one  to  death  ?"  is,  "No,  it  is  a  great  crime  to  do  so 
"  of  your  own  private  authority."    Yet  this  Catechism,  under 
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the  head  of  the  4th  Commandment,  does  declare  obedience  to 
superiors  sinful  when  they  require  you  to  do  that  which  ib 
evidently  unjust.  Even  this  reservation  is  omitted  in  the 
Catechism  written  to  explain  Religion  to  "  Men  of  the  World." 
Such  is  the  progress  in  mdiflference  as  to  these  matters,  effected 
between  the  years  1823  and  1866. 

You  say,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  an  Ecclesiastic 
"  who  implies  to  you  that  he  agrees  with  you,  and  censures 
"  me,  ana  yet  does — ^if  he  does — ^the  same  as  others."  You 
will  have  from  that  Ecclesiastic  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  he  conceives  himself  obliged  (in  Francey  not  Erigland) 
to  do  the  same  as  you  do.  But  the  difference  is  this :  That 
he  and  the  others  (of  whom  you  speak  so  uncharitably)  desire 
to  be  able  to  do  otherwise,  and  look  to  such  a  change  as  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  Society,  and  essential  for  the  well  being 
of  Souls ;  while  you — ^to  use  your  own  words — "  do  not  dephre^ 
"  but  defend  the  universal  practice  of  Confessors  in  treating 
*^  Soldiers,  under  the  circumstances  of  modem  warfare^  as  not  on 
"  that  account  guilty  of  mortal  sin." 

To  us,  who  are  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  cause  the  present 
state  of  things  to  cease  oy  removing  the  judicial  blindness  out 
of  which  it  springs,  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  by  bring- 
ing to  light  the  Note  of  Cardinal  WiSEidAN ;  for  nothing  has 
ever  yet  appeared  so  calculated  to  arouse  the  fears  and  the  in- 
dignation 01  men,  by  showing  them  to  what  depth  that  blind- 
ness has  reached,  anci  to  what  nigh  regions  it  has  spread.  You 
have  done  so,  indeed,  in  a  contrary  expectation — that  of  crush- 
ing our  endeavour  under  the  authority  of  his  name.  I  ask  you  to 
continue  in  this  line,  to  give  us  the  letters  of  those  Bishops 
whom  you  quote  to  me  privately ;  and  I  ask  you,  if  those  who 
thus  agree  with  you  in  private,  do  not  "  dare"  to  publish  their 
letters  to  the  world  with  their  names  ?  On  our  side  the  names 
are  of  no  importance,  seeing  that  we  rest  on  reasons.  To  you 
thev  are  of  all  importance,  seeing  that  you  rest  on  "  authority ;" 
ana  that  for  vou,  authority  is  not  that  of  the  Church,  but  of 
certain  individuals,  at  a  given  time. 

I  cannot  help  here  quoting  the  words  of  Monseigneur  Gueein, 
who,  in  reference  to  a  Sainty  and  that  Saint  St.  Cyprian,  when 
in  a  special  Council  he  had  carried  a  decree,  afterwards  reversed 
at  Rome,  that  heretics  had  to  be  rebaptised,  says  : — "  We  have 
"  not  here  to  examine  how  far  St.  Cypbian  may  have  erred,  for 
^^  we  leave  persons  aside^  to  occupjf  ourselves  only  with  CaUioUc 
^^  doctrine.  * 

Nor  can  I  avoid  quoting  the  words  of  another,  even  though  of 

*  **  Lea  Conciles  G^^raux  et  Particoliers,**  toI.  i.,  p.  S8.    Palm^  26,  Rue  de 
Crenelle,  Paris. 
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no  value  for  you,  he  having  been  himself  a  Pope  and  a  Saint, 
and  having  lived  even  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the 
words  being  contained  in  the  decree  of  a  Council : — 

^'  That  a  Bishop  ought  himself  to  condemn  what  he  himself  or 
''  his  predecessors  have  done  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
"  Otherwise  he  is  to  be  pimished •" 

This  is  the  4th  of  the  5  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Bcrnie, 
A.D,  465,  held  by  St.  Hilaire*  What  a  contrast  to  the  present 
day  is  afforded  by  the  1st  of  these  5  Articles^  which  is  as 
follows : — 

^'  The  Pope,  by  his  quality  of  first  Bishop,  is  obliged  to  take 
^^  more  care  than  any  one  else  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
^'  as  otherwise  he  would  become  so  much  the  more  culpable,  as 
"  he  is  the  more  elevated  in  dignity." 

Cardinal  Wiseman  deals  m  three  lines,  and  apparently 
after  not  even  one  minute's  consideration,  with  one  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  that  could  be  brought  before  any  man, 
even  were  he  not  a  member,  and  an  exalted  member,  of  the 
Body  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  the  people, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  blooa  of 
the  erring  will  be  on  their  heads.  He  was  not  consulted  by  the 
father  in  this  case  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  War  was  unjust 
or  not.  By  the  terms  of  the  son's  letter,  it  is  clear  that  his 
father  had  not  any  doubts  to  be  resolved  on  the  point ;  for  ho 
says,  ^^  My  father  became  uneasy,  because,  as  he  considered  the 
"  War  unjust^  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  be  doing 
"  right  in  letting  me  enter."  The  reply,  then,  amounts  to  this, 
'^  Yo\k  are  quite  right  in  sending  your  son  to  take  part  in  a 
"  War  which  you  hold  to  be  unjust."  Then,  Sir,  the  Cardi- 
nal decided  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Canons,  even  accord- 
ing to  your  own  interpretation  of  them.  For  in  your  very  "  Ob- 
jections" you  admit  that  "a  soldier,  sure  tnat  the  War  is 
^  unjust,  IS  to  get  out  of  the  Service  as  soon  as  he  can."  Of 
course,  by  so  much  more  must  he  not  enter  the  Service  ;  and  I 
do  not  suppose  you  will  say  that  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of  parental 
authority  for  a  man  to  cause  his  child  to  do  what  he  could 
not  do  himself  without  incurring  guilt.  Further,  you  go  on  to 
say,  ^Hhat  foreigners  hiring  tnemselves  are  bound  to  inquire 
"  if  under  a  reS  doubt."  Here  your  statement  falsifies  the 
Canons,  which  expressly  say  that  foreigners  must  not  hire 
themselves,  unless  they  have  no  doubt.  This  evidently  is  the 
role  that  had  to  be  applied  to  any  one  proposing  to  enter  the 
British  Army  during  the  Chinese  War.  The  "  subject,"  when 
the  Canons  were  £:awn  up,  was  the  feudal  vassal,  and  the 
otAj  "hired"  soldiers  were,  therefore,  foreigners. 

But  what  is  really  terrible  in  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  is, 
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that  he  does  not  consider  the  question  at  all.  Be  decides  at 
once  that  the  father  might  cause  his  son  to  enter  the  Army 
*^  as  soon  as  possible^  He  uses,  too,  the  word  "  War ;"  I  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  "  War^* 
was  no  longer  carried  on  by  England.  Yet  as  he  must  have 
read  the  newspapers,  he  knew  what  had  occurred.  His  ignorance, 
therefore,  of  the  Laws  of  Enjgland  and  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
equalled  his  ignorance  of  the  C^on  Law.  His  position  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  any  of  the  fanatically  pious  Protestants,  who 
nave  invariably  put  aside  my  appeals  by  the  words,  "  Religion 
"  has  nothing  to  do  Tvdth  Politics ;"  that  is,  with  Justice ;  for 
politics  means  only  what  is  done  by  the  State. 

When  the  first  hostilities,  which  were  not  War,  were  under- 
taken by  England,  namely,  the  Affghan  Expedition,  they  were 
actually  begun  before  any  one  in  England  (but  those  in  the  secret 
of  that  treacherous  crime)  knew  what  was  doing.  Had  the  Priests 
in  England  been  instructed  in  the  Canon  Law,  they  would  have, 
on  the  news  reaching  this  country,  at  once  apprehended  what  had 
taken  place.  Appeals  for  instruction  as  to  their  conduct  under 
the  novel  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  have  been  made  to 
their  Superiors.  In  this  way  the  facts  of  the  case  would  have 
reached  Kome,  and  a  decision  must  have  been  taken,  just  as  in 
the  novel  case  of  Fenianism.  As  it  is,  nothing  of  this  having 
happened,  it  is  probable  that  the  highest  authorities  in  your 
Church  are  even  at  this  moment  in  ignorance  of  the  new  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  Law  had  to  be  applied. 

LifideUty  is  of  aU  things  the  most  repugnant  to  man  ;  in  modem 
times  it  has  been  factitiously  created;  not,  indeed,  by  such 
inefiPably  contemptible  means  as  reasonings  of  man,  but  through 
those  supreme  motors,  Taxation  and  Crime — motors  called  into 
being  solely  by  the  failure  of  religious  instruction,  admonition, 
denunciation,  and  excommunication.  I  speak  of  what  I  know. 
I  know  countries  where  Infidelity  is  absolutely  unknown,  and 
I  know — ^I  have  touched  and  hanaled,  and  successfully  wrestled 
with,  Infidelitr,  as  it  exists  among  the  present  Christian  Com- 
munities. I  have  done  this,  not  oy  disputing  points  of  dogma, 
but  by  showing  to  each  man  his  own  part  in  the  general  dis- 
order; consequently  his  own  guilt;  consequently  his  own  error; 
and  then,  his  pride  and  presumption  having  been  broken  down, 
it  followed,  that  in  no  case  could  he  trust  to  what  he  called  his 
reason. 

Bat  then  those  on  whom  I  could  produce  an  effect  were 
those  in  whose  hearts  the  natural  law  had  not  been  obliterated, 
notwithstanding  all  their  reasonings ;  yet  I  could  not  even  have 
proposed  to  myself  to  recal  these  men  from  their  aberrations, 
nadl  not  been  able  to  show  them  that  the  Christian  relimon 
was  not  to  be  learned  from  the  lives  of  its  teachers  and  pr^es- 
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sorSy  bat  from  the  lives  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  by  wishing  to  show  you 
the  effect  produced  on  one  of  those  I  have  been  referring  to, 
now  one  of  my  most  earnest  and  able  fellow  workers,  by  the 
letter  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  He  has  written  to  me  as  fol- 
lows : — "  So  this  great  ^  aggressor,'  writing  his  despatches  from 
"  the  Flaminian  U-ate,  was  only  an  humble  tool  of  the  British 
"  Government.  What  can  these  men  be  dreaming  of  to  give 
"  up  *  the  World'  for  a  religion  which,  as  they  construe  it,  treats 
«  right  or  wrong  as  empty  names  r 

I  pause  here  to  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  Cardinal 
WiSEBCAN  became  the  tool  of  the  British  Government,  so  that 
the  expression  may  not  merely  excite  in  your  breast  feelings 
of  anger. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  writing  those  few  words  he 
performed  a  most  important  service  to  the  Government.  Had 
the  idea  spread,  even  among  a  few,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Christian  or  a  gentleman  to  enter  an  army  which  could  be  called 
on  to  perform  such  acts  as  those  perpetrated  in  China,  the 
Government  certainly  could  not  have  continued  in  its  course. 
That  incipient  disposition  was  crushed  by  the  Cardinal.  The 
service  thus  performed  by  the  highest  Catholic  Ecclesiastical 
authority  in  England  to  the  secular  power,  was  one  that  by  no 
possibility  it  coiud  have  performed  for  itself.  It  could  no  more 
pretend  to  touch  the  conscience  of  private  men  on  such  a  question 
than  it  could  coerce  their  free  wilL  The  power  of  that  Eccle- 
siastical authority  was  an  interposing  power ;  it  interposed  suc- 
cessfully to  crush  the  emotions  of  the  natural  conscience,  and 
to  bend  it  into  submission.  Yea,  more;  to  convert  it  into 
participation. 

This  service,  which  the  Government  could  not  have  rendered 
to  itself,  could  not  have  been  rendered  to  it  by  the  English 
Church,  notwithstanding  its  dependence  on  the  "  State,"  as  that 
Church  in  resigning  control  over  the  conscience  of  communities 
has  also  fortunately  surrendered  the  Confessional. 

You,  Sir,  in  one  of  the  letters  written  to  myself,  since 
you  quoted  as  an  authority  on  your  side  this  decision  of  the 
Cardinal,  have  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  such  quotation,  and  have  said  that  vou  only 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  case  of  soldiers  or 
officers  already  in  the  Army.  But  as  the  examples  given  by 
you  at  page  4,  of  your  practice  as  a  confessor  of  soldiers,  are 
cases  in  which  you  have  been  appealed  to  by  soldiers  in  doubt, 
your  habitual  practice  has  been  precisely  analogous  to  the  act 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  You  have  interposed  your  authority 
as  a  Priest  and  Confessor  to  override  th^  natural  cQ^scie»ce, 
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from  which  the  original  law  written  by  the  finger  of  GoD 
had  not  been  effaced.  This  is  going  far  beyond  the  mere 
neglect  of  instruction,  which  should  quicken  that  conscience. 
If  this  and  such  like  practice  did  really  represent  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  that  splendid  organisation^  speaking  of  it  as  a 
mere  worldly  institution,  would  in  reality  be  at  once  an  odious 
andpurposeless  scheme  for  the  corruption  of  mankind. 

The  object  of  Government  is  the  maintenance  of  justice.  The 
result  of  religion  is  the  practice  of  justice.  The  first  administers 
it  externally l)etween  men ;  the  second  inculcates  it  in  the  heart. 
When  Government  ceases  to  be  just  and  Religion  continues  to 
be  true,  then  does  Religion  secure  the  liberty  of  a  people  in  the 
observance  of  its  Laws,  and  the  faith  of  the  citizen  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  This  is  no  definition  in  words,  but  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  divested  of  deceptive  terms.  When  Go- 
vernment comes  to  consist  in  practices  which  it  was  originally 
instituted  to  put  down,  then  of  course  it  requires  another  name. 
So  also  does  Religion,  when  it  does  not  oppose  such  proceedings, 
but  submits  to  them,  or  lends  to  them  its  active  aid  in  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  troubled  consciences  of  untutored 
men,  who,  in  the  extinction  of  all  other  capacity,  retain  respect 
for  the  visible  interpreters  of  the  religion  they  profess. 

If  no  other  aspect  of  the  subject  can  avail  to  move  your 
conscience,  or  to  reach  your  understanding,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  may  have  that  effect.  It 
is  this ;  that  you  place  yourself  upon  the  identical  line  adopted 
at  the  commencement  oi  this  course  by  the  infidel.  The  servile 
obedience  in  matters  of  bloodshed  was  first  enunciated  under 
Cromwell,  for  then  took  place  the  first  informal  War.  The 
first  sneer  at  conscientious  compunctions  in  regard  to  such 
servitude  proceeded  from  Hume.  He  does  not,  indeed,  go  the 
length  that  you  do  of  defining  inquiry  as  the  ^^perpetration  of  a 
presumptuous  investigation;"  he  only  designates  the  refusal  to 
take  part  in  the  War  as  an  innocent  and  honourable  fanaticism. 
A  writer  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  speaking  of  Hume's 
remarks  on  those  "sea  officers"  who  (Spanish  War  of  1665) 
threw  up  their  commissions,  says  :  "  A  book  that  dictates  such 
"  maxims  of  depravity  is  more  pestiferous  to  the  human  heart 
"  than  the  sophisms  of  Hobbes  and  Machiavel,  or  the  im- 
"  purities  of  KOCHESTEB  and  Cleland."* 

The  grounds  assigned  by  these  officers  for  quitting  the  service 
are  here  well  worth  recording.    They  were  as  follows  : 

"  Individuals  in  resigning  to  the  Public  their  natural  liberty 
"  can  bestow  on  it  only  what  they  themselves  are  possessed  of, 
**  the  right  of  performing  lawful  (leiionsy  and  can  invest  it  with 

*  Political  Progress  of  Great  Britain  in  Taxation,  War,  and  Gonqaest.    Bj  James 
Thomas  Callender. 
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*'  no  authority  of  commanding  what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees 
«  of  Heaven/' 

That  there  should  be  many  who  agree  with  you  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  that  all  should  be  with  you  is  natural^  for  you  are  one 
of  them ;  and  in  yourself  have  worked  out  nothing  new  beyond 
the  daring  to  put  words  on  their  practices. 

The  marvel  Is  that  there  should  be  any  to  agree  with  me. 
Therefore  is  it  that  your  voice  is  a  great  and  a  loud  one,  calling 
for  effort  in  the  reply*  It  is  not  that  of  one  crying  in  the  Wil- 
derness and  calling  an  unquiet  people  to  repentance.  It  is  that 
of  one  crying  to  the  troubled  consciences  of  the  city,  "  be  of 
good  cheer ;"  and  therefore  is  your  voice  loud  though  delivered 
in  a  whisper. 

I  have  worked  out  for  myself  my  own  conclusions:  for 
years  I  have  stood  absolutely  alone :  I  have  been  daily  chal- 
lenging martyrdom  in  the  various  modes  of  infliction  which 
the  case  presented.  This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  content  and 
satisfaction  of  conducting  an  unadventurous  skiff  down  a  facile 
descent. 

You  have  pictured  to  yourself  what  my  course  would  have 
been  had  I  been  a  Confessor  instead  of  a  Diplomatist,  and  in  one 
respect  you  have  done  so  successfully.  But  I  invite  you  to  a 
further  effort  in  order  that  you  may  apprehend  it  in  the  negative 
as  in  the  actual  part ;  the  effort  is  wortn  makiilgfor  it  will  bring 
before  you  your  own  position. 

Had  I  been  a^Oontessor  I  could  not  be  what  I  am,  because  I 
should  have  been  brought  up  to  that  calling,  and  so  placed  in  a 
rut  out  of  which  I  could  not  have  travelled,  and  (m  this  age) 
within  a  narrow  horizon  which  would  have  prevented  me  from 
seeing  those  very  things,  the  sight  of  which  nrst  brought  on  me 
self-examination,  then  contrition  and  repentence,  then  formed 
in  me  the  purpose  of  atonement,  and  finally  furnished  me  with 
those  weapons  by  which  at  last  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening 
in  some  eminent  and  pious  minds  among  my  contemporaries,  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  which  I  myself  have  experienced  and  passed 
through. 

To  have  been  a  Confessor  I  must  first  have  been  a  Catholic. 
Had  I  been  so  the  first  germs  of  these  thoughts,  while  as  yet 
unformed,  would  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  authority  of  my 
Confessor:  for  how  could  I  have  expected  to  have  had  as  a 
Confessor  in  this  age  such  an  one  as  that  Dominican  who,  by 
the  refusal  of  Absolution  to  Las  C asas,  first  awakened  the  mind 
of  that  great  man  and  great  Ecclesiastic  to  the  sense  of  its 
judicial  blindness  in  regard  to  a  mortal  sin,  which  consisted, 
not  in  the  slaughter,  but  in  the  holding  in  unjust  bondage  of 
his  fellow-men? 

Let  me  here  parenthetically  observe  that  that  Dominican 
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considered  the  case  in  itself,  and  did  not,  like  you,  say, 
"  If  I  am  right  in  refusing  Absolution  in  this  case,  all  the 
"  other  Priests  and  Bishops  who  have  given  Absolution  have 
"  been  guilty  of  mortal  sm,  which  is  impossible."  How  could 
evil  ever  be  stopped  if  the  existence  of  that  evil  was  itself  a 
reason  for  not  resisting  It,  and  even  became  a  reason  for  calling 
it  "good."  It  is  precisely  in  the  teachers  that  the  evil  must 
be  stopped,  because  it  is  always  with  them  that  the  evil  must 
have  commenced.  They  are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  have 
to  preserve  it  from  corruption. 

Again,  you  put  the  case  of  what  I  should  have  done  had  I 
been  a  soldier.  You  say,  "  If  you  had  been  a  soldier  you 
^*  would  have  been  glad  to  have  disobeyed,  and  died  a  martyr 
"  to  your  convictions."  That  is  really  bringing  the  matter  to 
practicacl  issue,  and  it  can  only  be  so  brought.  That  is  the 
manner  in  wluch  Christianity  was  originally  instituted  in  the 
person  even  of  its  precursor,  and  so  only  can  Christianity  (or 
even  Law)  be  restored  in  an  age  in  which  both  have  been  euaced 
from  the  heart  of  man  and  the  business  of  the  State. 

You  have  nearly  repeated  the  words  I  once  used  in  the 
House  of  Conmions.  I  said,  "  If  there  be  a  circumstance  which 
"  I  could,  more  than  another  have  desired,  it  is  to  have  been  an 
"  officer  employed  in  anyI[one  of  those  unlawful  expeditions."  But 
then  I  went  to  the  practical  application,  adding,  that  (disobeying 
the  orders  of  my  superiors)  "I  might,  by  bearing  testimony  to  the 
"  law,  have  redeemed,  by  my  own  olood,  the  nation  from  this  de- 
'*  lusion.*"  This  is  the  meaning  of  one  man  devoting  himself  for 
his  people.  How  easy  to  stop  this  hideous  and  fatal  course  1 
Hundreds  of  thousands  will  expose  and  devote  their  lives  for 
what  they  call  the  sense  of  honour ;  not  one  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  Duty  they  do  indeed  term  their  servility;  but  the  only 
duty  of  man  is  to  justice,  which  includes  every  sanction  human 
and  divine. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  one  soldier  might  have  to  be  made 
whilst  he  alone  was  free  from  the  delusions  of  the  rest.  But, 
a  few  being  thus  set  free,  the  evil  would  be  arrested  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  hopes  that  I  founded  on  the  Petition  to 
the  Pope  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  act  of 
the  Pope  thereupon,  or  to  any  decision  of  the  Council,  but  to 
the  change  that  would  have  been  effected  by  its  means  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  signing  it.  Had  I,  when  in  1848  I 
obtained  the  pledge  of  the  Premier  that  the  "  forces  of  Her 
"  Majesty  should  not  be  used  except  in  conformity  to  the  Law 
"  of  Nations,"  had  the  tenth  part  of  the  support  which  I  have 
now  gained,  that  Minister  could  never   have   dared  to  have 

^  HaiiBard's  Debates,  Aiignst  11,  1848. 
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violated  the  pledge  he  then  gave,  and  to  which  a  single  un- 
sapported  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  forced  Turn. 

Wow  it  is  no  longer  a  system  conducted  in  secret  by  a 
powerful  mind^  it  is  no  longer  a  country  as  confident  of  its 
power  as  contemptuous  of  all  law  at  home  and  all  rights  else- 
where; it  is  a  Government  of  weak  pusillam'mity,  it  is  a 
country  shorn  of  strength,  exposed  to  assault,  submissive  to 
insult,  and  stricken  witn  fear:  a  country  presenting  the  uncon- 
ceived  spectacle  of  passing  from  the  violence  of  lust  for  the  ter- 
ritory oi  others  into  theories  and  schemes  for  the  dismemberment 
of  its  own.  These  are  the  changed  circumstances  on  which  we 
have  to  calculate  the  effect  of  oringing  to  bear  the  resolution 
of,  I  will  not  say  the  Catholic  Body,  but  of  half  a  dozen  Ca- 
tholics of  eminence,  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  at  once  in- 
famous and  perilous ;  so  that  then  no  just  or  honourable  man 
would  have  need  to  hesitate  as  to  placing  his  son  in  the  British 
Army. 

They  want  to  place  their  sons  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  them  on  tliis  account ;  but  that  for  which  I 
reprobate  and  denounce  them  is  this,  that  they  do  not  take 
steps  to  prevent  those  who  enter  the  Army  and  Navy  from  be- 
coming assassins. 

This  in  England  can  be  done  by  a  few  men ;  elsewhere  it  is 
impracticable.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  England 
and  France  I  must  insist  on  with  the  same  pertinacitv  that  you 
put  in  ignoring  it,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  point  is 
capital  and  essential.  In  France  martyrdom  alone  can  be  opposed 
to  the  .torrent.  In  England  integrity  suffices ;  integrity  at  no 
other  cost  than  of  the  words,  "  I  have  been  wrong."  But,  alas, 
these  are  words  which  no  man  of  our  age  can  utter.  The 
question  was  once  put  to  me,  "  How  many  bishops  have  you 
"  with  you  ?'  My  answer  was,  "  How  mani/  bishops  I — ^gain 
*^  one  bishop  and  you  have  gained  the  world !"  The  one  bishop, 
then,  in  my  mind  was  a  LiAS  Casas,  and  he  remains  to  be 
found;  but  as  to  Bishops  assenting  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
teaching  in  the  Catechism  the  nature  of  war,  they  are  found. 

So,  {uso,  are  there  infidels  beginning  to  discover  that  war 
is  not  an  abstraction,  but  an  act  pertormed  by  every  indi- 
vidual in  a  nation,  and  bearing  all  the  consequences  thereof. 
A  superior  mind  arising  among  them,  that  weapon  of  justice 
which  the  Church  has  forgotten  to  employ  and  trembles  to 
resume,  might  be  appropriated  by  them,  and  then  would  be 
enunciated  m  express  terms,  as  an  argument  for  disbelief,  that 
which  has  been  its  real  but  unexplamed  source.  From  the 
moment  that  they  can  point  to  an  exposition  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  by  one  of  their  body  (up  to  the  present  time  those 
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who  scoffed  at  religion  have  scoffed  at  law)  they  will  be  able  to 
charge  crime  on  Beyelation.  They  will  aay,  "  that  crime  of  all 
^'  crimes  the  most  odious  and  gigantic^  making  whole  nations  at 
"  once  either  felons  or  victims,  that  in  its  perpetration  extin- 
*^  goishes  all  political  liberty,  and  in  its  consequences  brings 
"  taxation  and  debt  to  extend  to  future  generations ;  that  crime 
*'  which  we  denounce  and  will  put  down — ^you,  the  Church,  have 
"  not  only  not  taught  against  or  fought  against,  as  you  do  in 
"  respect  to  petty  puferings,  but  you  have  positively  consecrated 
"  and  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  sacerdotal  ceremonial, 
"  excusing  the  profitable  sacrilege  to  a  pretended  conscience, 
"  by  a  worldly  sophistry." 

To  this  result  nothing  has  so  powerfully  contributed  as  the 
false  use  of  the  term  "  Church,"  applying  it  to  a  certain  body 
of  living  men.  Against  this  has  oeen  raised  another  phantom 
of  "  State" — substituted  for  the  ancient  and  authoritative  desig- 
nation, "  King  and  Kingdom*  " — one  of  those  terms  so  agree- 
able to  the  modern  mind,  being  at  once  abstract  and  ambi- 
guous. In  the  one  case  the  name  is  misapplied,  in  the  other 
case  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  Tlie  Church  is  the  body  of  Dogma 
and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisprudence,  with  its  Head  and  organs  for 
the  necessary  application  of  rules  to  circumstances.  The  word 
"  State  "  means  simply  existing,  and  can  have  no  logical  sense 
beyond  the  sum  of  the  living  men,  f.^.,  the  people.  Church, 
if  taken  as  ccBtua  fideliunij  is  again  the  congregation,  t.e.,  the 
people-  The  Church  is  for  the  world;  and  its  use  to  the 
world,  Le,y  the  people,  is  to  teach  them  "  so  to  pass  through 
things  temporal,  that  they  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  antithesis  between  Church  and  State, 
and,  therefore,  still  less  can  "  separation  of  Church  and  State  " 
be  spoken  of.  But,  then,  this  manner  of  speech,  let  in  first  by 
the  presumption  of  Ecclesiastics  putting  themselves  in  the  place 
of  the  Church,  has  come  to  serve  as  a  justification  for  depriving 
the  Church  of  its  temporalities,  and  for  the  Commission  in  so 
doing  of  a  heinous  spoliation  and  usurpation,  whilst  opening  the 
door  in  its  accomplisnment  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  plots  on 
the  part  of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  who,  by  means 
thereof,  arrive  at  the  possession  of  the  physical  power  of 
Empire,  to  use  these  for  the  disturbance  of  the  world. 

The  most  astomiding  consideration  to  me  of  this  age  is  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  its  power  by  the  Church.  It  is  perhaps  not 
on  my  part  a  successful  effort  of  the  mind  that  has  given  to  me 
the  knowledge  of  that  power,  but  it  may  have  come  mcidentally 
only,  as  being  the  counterpart  of  my  own  work.  My  endeavour 
has  been  to  do  what  the  Church  ought  to  have  done.     I  did  not 

*  The  condition  of  a  Republic  would  render  itself  in  the  magnificent  phraseology 
of  Latinm  ^^  Senatus  populusqne  Romanus." 
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reason  about  it ;  I  applied  myself  to  the  work.  I  was  one ;  that 
one  was  nothing.  I  had  none  of  the  means  at  my  disposal 
wliich  are  reckoned  necessary  for  succeeding  or  even  acting.  So 
thoroughly  deprived  of  all  such  was  I,  that  negative  conditions 
only  existed;  contempt  and  persecution  environed  me,  anser 
was  the  result  of  every  effort  at  making  myself  understood.  Yet 
I  have  moved  this  great  matter,  and  that  which  some  time  ago 
was  held  to  be  the  last  of  subjects  to  engage  the  attention  of  any 
practical  or  rational  man,  is  now  admitted  by  men  the  most 
eminent  to  be  the  highest. 

Suppose  that  I  had  had  some  years  ago  in  Parliament  the  co- 
operation of  half  a  dozen  members,  the  result  would  have  in- 
dubitably been  that  the  lawless  employment  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  would  have  ceased.  The  character  of  England  would 
have  been  changed,  and  the  face  of  the  world  would  have  been 
so  also.  Should  1  not  have  had  that  co-operation  had  the  Church 
to-dav  taught  the  Catechism  of  Trent ;  or,  in  other  words,  had 
not  the  Church  to-day  disobeyed  the  decree  of  Trent  by  sup- 
pressing that  portion  of  its  Catechism  which  declares  participa- 
tion in  an  unjust  war  to  be  a  mortal  sin  1 

But  it  is  not  half  a  dozen  men  that  would  have  been  against 
crime :  it  would  have  been  the  whole  Catholic  body  ! 

It  is  not  here  so  many  against  so  many ;  it  is  not  that  Catholics 
would  have  voted  against  "  lawless  employment"  and  Protestants 
for  it.  When  nations  decay,  the  truth  is  on  neither  side  among 
the  factions.  Decay  is  arrested  when  the  truth  and  the  law  finds 
— ac^y  if  it  be  but  one — an  interpreter. 

The  reason  then,  why,  the  Chivch  does  not  know  its  own 
power  is,  that  the  men  who  constitute  it  physically  to-day  do  not 
understand  the  law — ^that  law  which  gives  sight. 

This  question,  '^  Is  lawless  war  murder?"  has  now  been  raised. 
That  you  can  no  longer  prevent.  It  is  an  uplifted  stone,  and  it 
must  fall  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Can  you  expect  that  men  will  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  **  Church"  m  its  canonical  character,  and  the  Church  in  the 
mere  physical  aggregate  of  so  many  living  persons,  when  you 
yourself  are  doing  your  utmost  to  extinguish  the  difference? 
Nay,  much  further  do  you  go.  You  substitute  the  one  for  the 
other;  for  what  other  meaning  can  there  be  in  your  words,  "  I 
^^  am  not  accessible  to  any  argument  on  this  point,  but  I  am  to 
^  authority,"  seeing  that  it  is  the  Canons  of  the  Church  that 
you  treat  as  argument,  and  the  acts  of  men  that  you  call 
authority? 

You  speak  of  the  Ecclesiastics  who  agree  with  me  not  ^^daring 
"  to  give  their  names."  It  was  I  who  suppressed  the  names  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  suppressed  yours.  Therefore  ^our  term 
"  dare"  is  without  groim^.    But  why  should  it  require  daring 
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to  answer  your  "  objections  f    Is  it  that  they  were  too  high  to 
be  reached,  or  too  low  to  be  smitten  ? 

Then,  unable  to  reply  to  the  arguments,  you  invent  a  motive, 
— ^my  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome !  This  a  reason  for  a 
laborious  distortion  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church !  If  your 
supposition  is  correct,  these  have  been  distorted  so  as  to  be  put 
in  opposition  to  your  correct  view  of  them.  It  so  happens  tnat 
here,  again,  I  can  offer  a  conclusive  denial.  The  writer  in  ques- 
tion did  not  seek  me  out ;  I  sought  him  out,  in  a  secluded  dis 
trict  of  France,  and  under  such  bodily  suffering  at  the  time  thai 
the  small  amount  of  communication  which  we  had  was  at  my 
bed-side.  If  there  were  design  in  the  matter,  it  was  mine  and 
not  his,  for  I  proposed  to  myself  to  draw  him  forth  from  his  cell 
and  make  him  available  for  the  world ;  and  in  that  endeavour  I 
have  to  return  you,  sir,  thanks  for  having  finally  succeeded. 

But  what  a  confession  is  here  made  I  It  is  no  less  than  that 
your  view  of  the  character,  dogmas,  dulies,  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  calculated  to  repel  men  from  its  communion. 
For  this  is  the  converse  of  your  proposition  that  the  presenting 
of  that  Church  in  an  opposite  light  was  a  device  employed  to 
draw  me  to  it.  It  was  owing  to  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law 
that  I,  from  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  came  to 
respect  and  admire  it. 

I  have  gone  through  the  guilt  and  frenzy  of  the  times,  rush- 
ing into  bloodshed,  not  even  hired  and  retained,  and  yet  enter- 
taining no  "  doubt"  as  to  the  righteousness  of  my  act.  So  also 
even  when  a  lad,  being  then  a  pupil  of  C^sab  Malan,  I  preached 
in  the  back  lanes  ot  Geneva  against  the  modem  Babylon  and 
the  Antichrist  of  Rome ;  and  the  height  of  mv  aspirations  and 
ambition  would  then  have  been  to  make  from  tnat  superstition  a 
single  proselyte.  But  if  I  have  gone  deep  into  these  infatuations, 
I  have  come  out  of  them  with  that  experience  which  makes 
me  what  I  am,  and  enables  me  to  propose  a  plan  of  action  to 
that  immeasurably  superior  mass  of  tne  world  that  does  not 
desire  what  is  evil,  but  which  endures,  suffers,  and  perishes, 
because  it  does  not  know  how  to  resist. 

Further,  I  would  ask  by  what  ri^t  you  malign  those  who  are 
by  name  even  unknown  to  you?  W^e  may  hold  very  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  proselytism,  for  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
follow  the  ancient  rule  of  bemg  able  to  satisfy  doubts,  but  never 
to  raise  them.  But  all  men  will  hold  it  to  be  heinous  to  adopt  in- 
direct^ insidious,  and  false  methods  to  arrive  at  proselytism. 

It  is  my  duty  to  bear  this  testimony:  that  in  all  my  inter- 
course with  Roman  Ecclesiastics,  extending  over  so  many  years, 
and  through  all  ranks  of  its  hierarchy,  that  intercourse  being  in 
many  instances  of  the  closest  and  most  confidential  kind  that  can 
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exist  between  man  and  man,  on  no  occasion  has  one  of  them  so 
much  as  approached  any  doctrinal  point,  or,  with  me,  deviated 
from  that  ancient  rale  not  to  attempt  to  shake  the  reUgious  con- 
victions of  another. 

For  any  Catholic  knowing  me  to  suppose  that  there  was  the 
barest  possibility  of  my  joining  a  Church  that  did  'not  perform 
its  most  obvious  and  simplest  duties,  he  must  have  been  indeed  a 
weak  man,  if  not  an  insane  one.  The  I'esumption  of  those 
duties  would  not  depend  on  a  certain  Ecclesiastic  agreeing  with 
me  in  regard  to  them,  but  in  the  Church,  in  the  canonical 
sense,  dedaring  itself  formally  and  solemnly,  or  in  its  Head 
enacting  (as  is  fully  in  his  competence)  that  restoration,  and 
enforcing  it.  What  to  me  can  matter  dogmas  in  the  air,  when 
the  obedience  and  the  life  is  not  there  ?  1  judge  the  tree  by  its 
fruit ;  without  that  fruit,  which  itself  is  the  real  persuader,  to 
attempt  conversion  seems  to  me  the  most  odious  oi  all  the  per- 
versions of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  they  know  full  well  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  me  on  such  subjects. 
To  this  it  is  that  I  attribute  the  silence  in  this  regard  of  all, 
Ecclesiastics  I  mean,  who  belong  to  your  Church.  For  an 
upright  and  believing  mind,  the  struggle  is  not  between  those 
who  severally  accept  Christ,  but  between  those  who  have  a 
belief  and  those  who  have  none.  It  is  the  latter  who  profit  by 
the  mutual  proselytism. 

Whether  you  might  convert  or  not  some  Protestants  by  re- 
storing to  the  Church  its  ancient  character,  grandeur  and  virtue, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  you  would  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  infidelity.  You  should  be  too  happy  that  there  are 
Protestants,  even  such  as  they  are,  in  this  or  that  kingdom. 
The  gulf  opening  everywhere  beneath  your  feet  is  a  hollow  and 
frightful  cynicism,  with  the  scoff  and  the  jeer  alone  re-echoing 
through  the  abyss. 

The  Pope's  words  to  a  Priest  leaving  for  England  were : — 
"  I  enjoin  three  thing — 1.  To  speak  the  truth ;  2.  To  teach 
"  the  Catechism  ;  3.  To  avoid,  above  all  things,  religious  con- 
^*  troversyT 

The  Bishop  of  Matence  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Council : — 
"  It  is  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Church  that  we  must  place  our 
*'  hopes.  When  the  Church  shall  have  done  everythmg  with 
"  the  help  of  God,  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
''  defend  its  own  liberty,  to  sanctify  Christendom  in  its  head 
"  and  in  its  members,  she  ms^,  with  more  confidence,  address 
'*  herself  to  those  Christians  who  are  separated  from  her  com- 
"  mumon. 

To  me,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  this 
invented  motive  of  yours  iSr  an  exposition  of  the  Canon  Law, 
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which  you  cannot  controyert,  and  are  determined  not  to  ac- 
cept, 

But  now  you  object  yourself  to  these  very  "  Objections ;"  you 
are  "not  their  author;"  you  do  "not  know  who  he  is;"  and 
you  do  "  not  entirely  concur  with  them." 

These  are  the  words  you  have  written  to  be  published  in  a 
journal.  Why  do  you  not  specify  the  points  of  difference? 
After  careful  scrutiny,  I  cannot  discover  (m  regard  to  the  points 
treated  of)  the  slightest  difference  between  the  "Objection^'  and 
your  printed  letter,  and  your  subsequent  letters  to  me.  But  you 
say  there  are  differences.  I  therefore  call  on  you  to  point  them 
out.     If  you  do  not  do  so,  it  is  that  you  cannot  do  so. 

I  will  give  the  incident  of  those  "  Objections"  as  it  occurred.  The 

copy  of  your  letter  containing  them  was  made  for  me  by 

;  it  filled  me  with  amazement.    I  had  copies  made  of  it  and 

sent  to  several  of  those  co-operating  with  me.  By  some  it  was 
considered  not  worthy  of  notice ;  in  others  it  moved  indignation. 
Seeing,  however,  that  whatever  it  was  worth,  it  was  capable  of 
producing  its  desired  efiect,  that  of  arresting  the  signatures  to 
the  Petition,  I  judged  it  necessary  to  print  it,  together  with 
some  of  the  replies  it  had  provoked  from  Catiiolica.  In  doing  so 
I  carefully  avoided  all  names  and  all  indications  which  might 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authors.  I  myself  struck  out  such 
words  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  as  might  serve  to  identify 
you  with  it,  and  not  one  word  besides ;  as  I  also  struck  out  an 
irrelevant  sentence  at  the  end.  In  like  manner  I  struck  out 
from  the  answers  every  term  or  allusion  that  might  indicate  that 
it  was  a  priest  who  had  made  the  objections,  as  also  those  of  dis- 

Earagement  applied  to  the  writer.  It  was  imperative  on  me  to 
ring  to  light  this  secret  and  insidious  hostility,  and  to  ex- 
pose its  fallacious  character;  but  my  pen  interposed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  erasure  in  the  view  of  avoiding  scandal 
to  the  Cnurch,  and  of  ensuring  courtesy  between  the  Utigants. 
In  the  same  spirit  has  my  correspondence  with  yourself  been 
conducted,  though  often  at  the  cost  of  a  great  effort ;  for  I  had 
the  knowledge  of  being  attacked  with  imfair  weapons,  and 
not  in  open  fight;  that  undue  influences,  discipline  and  au- 
thority, were  used,  and  the  whole  of  these  employed  against 
the  justest  and  greatest  of  aims  that  it  could  ever  fail  to  the 
lot  of  a  human  being  to  advance,  and  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  my  antagonist  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  aim  I  was  swayed  by  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of 
duty.  That  work,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Prelate,  is 
"  God's  work."  That  is  the  work  against  which  you  have  set 
yourself;  and  yet  I  trust  and  believe  tnat  not  a  word  has  hitherto 
dropped  from  my  pen  calculated  to  arouse  in  you  any  human 
feeling  which  should  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  your 
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ri^ht  reason,  and  prevent  you  from  making  wholesome  and  fruits 
fm  revision. 

Yoa  have  referred  me  several  times  to  page  4  of  your  printed 
letter. 

It  is  you  who  have  failed  to  controvert  my  propositions ;  and 
now  you  say  to  me,  still  with  a  show  of  maintaining  a  contro- 
versy, "I  really  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take  page  4,  maintain 
*^  the  contraryj  and  then  get  the  matter  settled  oy  some  compe- 
^  tent  authority."    This  case  at  pase  4  is  an  inextricable  jumble 
of  sentences,  each  in  itself  devoia  of  sense ;  such  as  "  pacif y- 
"ing  a   conscience,"    "present   laws  of   War,"   "irresponsible 
'^  commands  of  an  officer,"  "  form  his  conscience  ana  go  to 
"battle."  You  ask  me  to  maintain  the  contrary;  which  must  be, 
that  a  conscience  is  not  to  be  pacified  ;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  past  and  present  laws  of  War ;    that  we  have 
not  to  do  with  "  laws  of  War,"  but  with  the  Canon  Law ;  that 
there  are  no  such   things  as  "irresponsible"  commands;  and 
that   going  to  battle  is   not   the  result   of  "forming^'  a  con- 
science, but  of  destroying  one.    After  all  this,  the  paragraph 
of  more  than  two  pages  concludes  with  assimilating  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  to  wnich  we  are  as  much  constrainea  in  ling- 
land  as  they  are  in  France  to  conscription,  with  the  voluntary 
entrance  into  the  Army.    Nay,  more  constrained ;  since  a  man 
in  France,  by  sacrificing  his  life,  may  avoid  the  conscription ; 
but  to  sacrifice  your  life  m  England  will  not  prevent  the  property 
you  leave  behind  you  fropi  oeing  distrained;  and  this  again 
only  bears  on   the  small  amount  left  of  direct  taxes.     ^That 
individual  hand  can  touch  customs  and  excise  ?    Of  course  those 
who  pay  the  taxes,  if  they  had  possessed  but  a  grain  of  sense, 
would  resist  and  stop  the  imposition.     But  then  that  would  be 
by  combination,  ana  not  by  a  useless  and  impossible  individual 
sacrifice.   When  I  speak  oi  taxes,  it  is  to  show  to  the  people  that 
they  are  concerned  in  those  things  which  they  call  "Foreign 
Affairs,"  and  that  therefore  it  is  their  business  to  look  after  them. 
Those  flippant  yet  awful  words  of  yours,  "  form  his  con- 
science and  go  to  battle,"  impose  on  me  the  endeavour  to  make 
known  to  those  persons  who  occupy  themselves  in  words  and 
phrases  about  subjects  of  [which  they  know  nothing,  that  the 
exercise  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  is  not 
continuous,  and  does  not  commingld  itself  with  the  operations 
themselves ;  whether  these  be  battles,  or  plunderings,  or  toasts 
drunk,  or  wishes  expressed,  or  hopes  entertained,  or  any  one  of 
the  acts    external  or  emotions    mental    which   constitute    the 
murderous  and  inhuman  existence  of  that  felon  and  that  slave 
who  has  hired  himself  for  an  illegal  or  an  unjust  War.     It  is 
once  for  all,  that  tlie  act  of  conscience  is  performed.     It  is 
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commenced  and  conducted  in  the  course  of  the  perusal  of  the 
Declaration.  If  there  he  no  Declaration  then  it  has  not  to  he 
undertaken  at  all,  for  there  is  no  case  on  which  to  decide,  and 
there  consequently  remains  no  "  douht "  for  the  most  wily  of 
sophists  to  raise. 

JLet  me  place  in  contrast  the  Mussulman  practice. 

When  War  is  to  be  made  the  Fetva  is  made  known  to  the 
"faithful"  by  being  read  from  every  Minaret.  It  is  made 
known  to  the  aaker  or  troops,  by  being  read  at  the  head  of  each 
batallioh  by  the  Tambour  Imamy  or  priest.  The  Fetva  so  read 
is  not  an  order  from  the  commWer-in-chief,  nor  a  decide  of 
the  Divan,  nor  a  Hattisherif  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  a  judicial 
sentence  rendered  on  the  case  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Divan  or  great  Council  to  the  body  of  the  Ulema  (Learned), 
who  stand  distinct  from  the  political  or  popular  organisation ; 
just  as  did  the  Fecial  College  of  Rome,  who  there  also,  and 
not  King  or  Consul,  Senate  or  People,  decided  on  the  justice  of 
a  War,  and  ordered  its  indiction. 

It  is  not  that  here  I  mean  to  commend  either  the  Romans  or 
the  Turks,  or  any  of  the  other  original  religions  or  political 
systems,  which  all  of  them  contained  similar  provisions,  whether 
it  be  the  grand  Empire  of  which  Menu  was  the  legislator, 
whether  it  be  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians.  What  I  want  to  mark  is 
this ;  that  the  human  race  in  modern  times  in  the  Western  world, 
and  still  pretending  to  the  characters  of  a  constituted  society,  and 
professing  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  sunk  to  such 
a  condition  of  unparalleled  infamy  and  baseness  in  this  respect, 
that  it  does  not  taKe  so  much  needful  precaution  as  this,  that  it 
shall  not  be  left  to  those  who  hold  power  in  their  hands  to  decide 
upon  War  with  a  foreign  country. 

In  a  letter  which  I  nave  just  received  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
Prelates  living  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ottomans,  I  find  these 
words : — 

"  We  live  under  a  Government  which,  whatever  its  other 
"  imperfections,  still  professes  (?)  to  bind  its  own  hands  from 
"  shedding  blood,  except  under  conditions  which  render  it  a 
'*  duty  to  do  so.  It  does  not  become  us  (as  Christians)  to  be 
"  less  explicit." 

For  many  years  I  have  been  declaring  such  to  be  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
profession  or  confession  in  this  sense  has  been  drawn  from  the 
present  generation  of  Orientals. 

Having  mentioned  the  code  of  Islam,  I  must  add  that  it  pro- 
vides equally  for  insurrection  and  civil  war  as  for  external  war 
leaving  it  optional  or  open  to  doubt  in  no  case,  whether  a  man 
is  or  is  not  to  take  up  arms.   Whether  it  be  an  illegal  act  of  the 
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soyerei^  that  has  to  be  resisted  by  force,  or  an  illegal  in- 
sairection  against  him  which  has  to  be  resisted  by  force — under 
no  circumstances  can  a  Mussulman  shed  blood  save  in  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  judicial 
sentence. 

Such  also  was  the  rule  formerly  observed  among  Christians, 
or  at  least  laid  down  and  enforced  by  the  Church.  Of  this 
onr  own  history  preserves  perhaps  the  most  memorable  example. 
In  the  Council  held  at  Winchester  after  the  success  of  William. 
it  being  impossible  to  come  to  a  clear  definition  of  the  legal 
character  of  the  war  just  concluded,  the  English  Bishops  imder 
the  Presidency  of  the  Norman  Lanfrang  held  to  penance  the 
soldiers  on  lK>tk  ddesy  treating  each  act  of  each  man  as  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  homicide.* 

Lict  us  look  for  a  moment  at  obedience.  In  no  system  is  obe- 
dience a  duty  or  practice  save  in  reference  to  the  law  that 
governs.  Obedience  to  that  which  is  not  in  conformity  there- 
with is  disobedience.  It  is  consent  to,  and  support  of,  an  usur- 
pation. It  is  in  itself  a  crime,  independently  of  the  crime 
mvolved  in  its  execution.  You  are  acquainted,  at  least,  with 
monastic  discipline,  which  Protestants  abhor  because  of  its 
despotic  and  unreasoning  pressure,  and  the  passive  obedience 
it  enjoins.  You  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  One  of  the 
most  pious  and  able  of  Frenchmen,  writing  to  me  in  reference 
to  this  military  oath,  says : — 

"  Observe,  too,  that  even  in  convents  the  monks,  who  volun- 
*^  tarily  take  the  vow  of  absolute  obedience,  without  restriction, 
"  reserve  to  themselves,  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty  of 
"  not  obeying,  when  their  superior  orders  anything  contrary  to 
^*  the  commandments  of  God.  Monastic  obedience  is,  never- 
'^  theless,  regarded  as  the  blindest  obedience  it  is  possible  to 
"  imagine. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  military  system,  in  every,  the  smallest 
point,  the  regulations  of  the  service  and  the  Articles  of  War 
present  the  rules  that  have  to  be  followed;  and  an  officer 
giving  an  order  at  variance  with  these,  is  exposed  to  the  penalties 

*  At  s  Council  held  at  Winchester  a.d.  1076,  several  Canons  were  made  in  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  war,  which  are  thus  described  by  Monseigneur  Qu^in  in  his  recent 
history  of  General  and  particular  Councils :  "  He  who  shall  have  killed  in  the  war, 
shall  do  penance  for  so  many  years  as  there  are  men  whom  he  has  killed.  If  he  has 
woonded  without  knowing  whether  he  has  killed,  he  shall  do  penance  for  so  many 
forty  days  as  he  has  wounded.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  the  number  of  those  whom  he  has 
killed  or  wounded,  he  shall  do  penance  for  one  whole  day  in  each  week  as  long  as  he 
lives,  according  to  the  will  of  the  bishop :  or  if  he  can,  he  shall  build  or  endow  a 
cfanrch.  If  he  has  had  the  desire  to  injure  without  having  fulfilled  it,  he  shall  do 
penance  for  the  space  of  three  days."  A  subsequent  Canon  of  the  same  Coimcil  is  still 
BMre  remarkable.  **  Those  who  have  fought,  having  been  hired/or  thcU  purpose,  shall 
do  penance  in  the  same  way  as  for  homicide.'* 
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provided  for  their  infraction.  So,  also,  are  those  under  his 
authority  equally  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  such  infraction  by 
their  obedience.*  But  you,  Sir,  nave  such  loose  notions  on  the 
subject  that  you  can  speak  of  "  irresponsible  orders,"  and  those 
to  whom  you  address  yourself  can  find  meaning  in  such  vain 
and  contemptible  speech.  The  Mutiny  Act  says,  "  lawful 
commands." 

Such  being  the  strictness  and  the  minuteness  of  the  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  authority  should  aege* 
nerate  into  abuse,  one  exception  stands  out,  and  by  that  exception 
whole  nations  are  to  be  piungcd  into  guilt,  and  suffering,  and 
danger;  all  the  passions  of  man's  nature  are  to  be  let  loose 
because  in  that  one  case  an  unlawful  order  is  to  be  obeyed. 

After  all,  the  printed  page  4  is  mildness  itself  as  it  stands  in 
the  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh  ;  the  vigour  of  its  purpose  only 
comes  out  in  the  handwriting  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  to 
me  referring  to  it.  I  am  to  get  my  counter-proposition  to  it 
"  formally  and  publicly  settled  by  some  authority"  I  What 
authority?  Any  authority  but  the  Council,  A  Council  sum- 
moned by  such  a  Pope  as  the  present,  raises,  doubtless,  painful 
impressions  in  the  mind  of  those  who  commend  existing  things. 
You  are  very  glad  to  get  Petitions  from  Protestants  because  that 
may  tend  towards  proselytism,  or  may  be  represented  as  such. 
But  you  have  no  mind  for  Petitions  from  Catholics.  That  would 
be  "  presumptuous  investigation" 

You  did,  mdeed,  in  the  passage  ^f  the  letter  containing  your 
objections,  which  I  suppressed  as  irrelevant,  speak  of  referring 
the  matter  to  sections  of  the  Council.  But  this  was  in  the  very 
letter  written  to  stop  the  signing  of  a  Petition  for  that  end,  and 
was  written  to  a  person  who  had  already  signed  another  Petition. 
It  was  taking  up  two  opposite  positions  to  confuse  the  mind  of 
your  correspondent,  witnout  offending  him.     Had  it  really  been 

irour  desire  to  appeal  to  the  Council,  you  would,  in  your  printed 
etter,  have  repeated  this  proposal,  and  not  have  excluded  it,  by 
froposing  a  reference  to  a  perfectly  different  authority,  the 
nquisition. 

You  then  go  on  to  say  that,  "should  the  Bishops*^  (Las  Casas* 
chief  opponent  was  a  Bishop;  but  the  result  of  the  struggle 
was  that  the  Pope  made  him  a  Bishop)  "  on  further  investi- 
"  gating  the  subject,  with  a  fuller  view  of  its  bearings,  declare 
"  me  to  be  in  error,  they  will  remove  the  obstacle  to  my  co- 
"  operating  with  you."  Now,  Sir,  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  how- 
ever grieved  I  may  have  been  that  any  one  of  my  feUow- 

*  I  myself,  s  novice  at  the  time,  having  once  received  from  a  superior  officer  an 
order  on  a  most  trivial  matter  (a  light  under  undue  circumstance  on  shipboard), 
and,  being  thereby  troubled  in  mind,  returned  to  him  and  asked  for  the  order  in 
writing.    The  order  waa  at  once  withdrawn. 
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creatures  should  have  opposed  me  on  such  a  point,  and  still  more 
should  have  taken  the  course  that  you  have  taken  in  such  opposi- 
tion, still  your  opposition  has  served  me  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  co-operation  which  it  could  have  been  in  your  power  to 
afford.  The  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  not  one  that  can 
be  advanced  by  sophistry,  however  mgenious,  and  great,  I 
admit,  is  the  ingendty.with  which  you  here  transpose  the  terms 
so  as  to  render  convertible  opposition  and  co-operation.  These 
obstacles  to  your  co-operation  are  next  to  be  removed  by  mea- 
sures taken  by  me,  not  by  you;  and  those  measures  are  to 
consist  in  the  moving  of  a  judicial  and  an  authoritative  decision 
on  the  part  of  sqme  Body  within  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
is  to  be  effected  bv  a  private  individual  and  a  heretic  I  You 
have  made  yourself  exceedingly  safe  in  your  concession,  and  taken 
ample  guarantees  against  the  possibiUty  of  the  conditions  of  co- 
operation ever  being  fulfilled. 

The  work  which  I  had  taken  in  hand  was  to  obtain  a  decision ; 
you,  having  set  yourself  to  oppose  me,  are  good  enough  to  say 
to  me :  Now,  I  will  work  with  you  for  that  decision  after  you 
have  obtained  it  I 

But  what  a  revelation  have  we  not  here.  If  the  matter  has 
to  be  decided,  it  evidently  is  not  decided ;  what,  then,  becomes 
of  your  authority  t  If  you  believe  that  it  is  decided,  then  the 
proposition  is  a  snare,  if  you  beUeve  that  it  is  not  decided,  then 
your  whole  case  falls.  No  stronger  proof  to  the  logical  mind 
can  be  afforded  of  the  truth  of  my  position  than  these  artifices 
employed  in  an  endeavour  to  dispute  them. 

when  first  your  opposition  arose,  it  was  so  entirely  authorita- 
tive on  the  mere  grounds  of  its  emanating  from  a  Priest,  that 
the  counter-propositions  were  treated  with  contempt  because 
emanating  from  a  Protestant.  In  reply  to  earnest  letters  written 
by  me  controverting  your  fallacies,  I  was  told  that,  not  being  a 
Catholic,  I  could  have  no  comprehension  of  such  matters.  On 
the  one  hand  I  was  informed  that  Father  Sutfiexj),  ^^  as  an 
^'  ex{>erienced  Confessor,  looked  at  the  question  in  that  form  in 
**  which  it  would  come  practically  before  him:"  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  told  that  1  had  "  strangely  mistaken  the  very 
"  groundwork  of  Catholic  morality:"  and  thus  the  matter  would 
have  rested  had  I  been  contented  to  allow  it  to  remain  there. 
Not  having  done  so,  the  strange  contrast  now  presents  itself, 
that  it  is  I  who  am  appealed  to,  to  obtain  a  decision  which  is  to 
relieve  the  Confessor  s  mind,  and  to  make  him  sure  that  he  is 
not  (to  use  your  own  words)  "  a  participator  in  murder." 

There  is  in  your  printed  letter,  at  page  7,  the  revelation,  to  me 
of  the  highest  value,  that  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastics 
in  England  are  not  assenting  parties  to  your  doctrines,  and  that 
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they  are  troubled  In  mind  by  the  existing  state  of  things  to 
which  tiiey  have  considered  themselves  obliged  to  conform. 
Further,  you  represent  yourself  as  standing  absolutely  alone  in 
the  justification  of  that  practice,  and  that,  by  doing  so,  you  had 
exposed  yourself  to  the  extreme  severity  of  blame.  Neverthe- 
less, in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  25th,  you  state  that  all  the 
Bishops  and.  Priests  with  whom  you  have  conmiunicated  (and 
you  quote  ten  by  name)  are  entirely  of  your  opinion.  Here  are 
the  two  passages : — 

In  page  7  you  say,  "  During  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War, 
"  at  another  perio(i,  and  again  quite  recently,  I  have  been 
"  personally  blamed  with  extreme  severity,  not  so  much  because 
"  my  practice  was  like  that  of  other  Confessors,  but  because  I 
*^  defended  it  as  being  theologically  correct,  whereas  it  was 
^^  imagined  that  some  Ecclesiastics  regarded  such  practice,  even 
^^  though  followed  by  themselves,  to  be  an  abuse  wnich  ought  to 
"  be  reformed." 

In  your  letter  of  the  25th,  to  myself,  you  say,  "  All  the 
Bishops,  Theologians,  Professors,  and  Confessors  who  have  as 
*^  yet  written  to  me,  signing  tlieir  names^^*  (do  you  suppose,  then, 
that  those  who  write  to  me  do  not  sign  their  names  ?;, "  entirely 
"  agree  with  me,  and  utterly  repudiate  any  opposite  line  to  that 
"  I  attribute  at  page  4  to  a  Confessor  representing  myself." 

I  do  not  say  tnat  your  statements  are  in  contradiction,  how- 
ever much  they  may  appear  to  be  so.  What  I  say  is  this,  that 
there  was,  by  your  evidence,  which  I  am  ready  to  accept,  a 
large  amount  of  doubt  and  trouble  in  the  minds  of  Ecclesiastics 
in  reference  to  this  most  weightv  matter.  But,  no  one  man 
having  combined  in  himself  tne  knowledge,  courage,  and  dex- 
terity necessary  to  escape  from  this  condition,  the  aggregate  of 
these  doubts  and  troubles  of  each,  remained  only  a  £^htf  ul  in- 
cubus on  all.  So  long  as  the  chief  authority  oi  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  England  was  actively  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the 
habit  and  practice  of  submission  to  superiors  added  its  weight  to 
the  univei^al  prostration.  Now  circumstances  are  altered ;  an 
appeal  comes  trom  without,  the  subject  moves  the  minds  of  the 
laity,  steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  to  the  arrestation  of  the 
evil,  repression  ceases  on  the  part  of  the  high  authorities  of  the 
Church,  encouragement  is  given  to  the  efforts  made  in  an  oppo- 
site sense,  and  then  you,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  days,  start 
up,  and  addressing  yourself  in  private  communications  to  these 
Bishops,  Priests,  rrof essors,  and  Confessors,  puzzle  and  frighten 
them  with  the  dilemma  of  self-condemnation  for  the  past,  as  the 
consequence  of  reparation  for  the  future.  You  say  to  them, 
^^  Here  is  a  heretic  who  charges  us  all  with  being  guilty  of 

*  These  words  are  underlined  in  the  original. 
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"  murder"  (which  observe  I  had  not  done),  "  who  proposes  to 
^^  take  the  Confessional  ont  of  our  hands,  and  to  become  a  new 
"  teacher  of  our  flock.  Will  you  declare  that  you  yourself  and 
"every  other  Confessor  who  has  confe^ed  and  absolved  a 
'^  soldier  has  been  guil^  of  mortal  sin  ? — ^that  is  the  meaning 
"  of  the  Petition  to  the  roPB." 

But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is,  that  as  soon  as  you 
get  those  replies  which  you  say  are  afBrmative,  you  turn  right 
round  and  say  to  this  heretic,  ^^  Get  the  question  resolved  for  us 
"  (Priests  and  Bishops)  by  competent  authority." 

But  are  these  rephes  affirmative?  You  give  me  names,  but 
not  extracts.  The  names  are  valueless,  unless  you  give  the 
words  also.  After  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  your 
sole  authority.  Father  Antonius,  I  can  have  no  assurance  that 
you  have  not  equally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  living  men. 
When  I  find  you  declaring  yourself  not  to  oe  the  author  of 
what  you  yourself  have  put  forward,  when  I  find  you  objecting 
to  the  very  objections  which  you  yourself  have  made,  when 
I  find  you  commending  in  extreme  terms  of  panegyric  the  very 
Petition  which  you  are  occupied  in  resisting,  I  cannot  accept 
you  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  unknown  words.  A  man  who 
does  not  know  what  he  has  himself  written,  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
authority  in  respect  to  what  is  written  to  him  by  others- 
There  is  indeed  one  name  that  vou  have  used — ^that  of  the  Peer 
to  whom  your  printed  letter  is  addressed ;  but  not  a  sentence  from 
him  is  given  to  justify  the  use  of  the  name  I  You  address  Lord 
Denbigh  in  a  tone  implying  his  entire  concurrence  witii  you. 
Have  you  any  right  to  do  so  I  You  select  as  the  recipient  of 
your  letter  a  man  whose  views,  unlike  those  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  body,  are  neither  unformed  nor  unknown. 
Lord  Denbigh  alone — not  among  Catholics  only,  but  English- 
men also — has,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  of 
the  acts  of  the  nation  as  of  those  of  private  men,  that  they 
shoidd  be  adjudicated  on,  on  their  ments  only.  Moreover,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Times  (December  3rd,  1867),  he  has  laid  down 
five  propositions  connected  therewith.  The  third  and  fifth  are 
as  follows : — 

"  That  an  illegal  war  is  legally  murder,  as  much  as  the  hang- 
**  ingof  a  condemned  criminal  would  be  without  a  warrant. 

"That  war  which  is  both  unjust  and  illegal  is  murder,  and 
^  involves  all  those  who  are  parties  to  it  in  the  guOt  of  murder." 
You  could  only  address  Lord  Denbigh,  therefore,  to  expose 
this  grievous  error.  Why,  then,  write  to  him  t  How  write  to 
him  as  concurring  with  you  t  A  letter  so  printed  had  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  reply.  Where  is  that  reply  t  Can  prou  p«> 
duce  it  ?     Have  you  received  any  ? 
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Thus  whether  it  be  citation  of  authority,  interpretation 
thereof,  inference  therefrom,  whether  it  be  argument,  whether 
it  be  original  proposition,  whether  it  be  confirmation  from 
assumed  supporters,  whether  it  be  motives  invented  for  ad- 
versaries— ^wherever,  in  fact,  you  have  woven  words  into  sen- 
tences, presenting  the  semblance  of  a  meaning,  and  the  hand  is 
stretched  forth  to  take  th^n,  the  collapsed  grasp  returns  empty. 
I  assume  that  you  have  made  the  best  and  the  most  of  your 
cause,  and  that  it  would  have  fared  no  better  in  the  hands  of 
another  advocate:  you,  who  wish  tiiat  the  land  should  not  be 
lustrated  from  sin  and  pollution,  have,  and  can  hav^  on  your 
side  only  the  cowardice  of  subserviency  and  the  vis  inertice  of 
doubt.    Silence  was,  then,  your  sole  protection. 

There  remains  my  side  of  the  case.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  Bishops  whom  you  quote  I  can  cite  as  entirely  agreeing  with 
me.  I  enclose  a  letter  to  him  from  one  of  my  friends  (also  a 
heretic)  which  being  approved  of  by  him,  was  forwarded  by  him 
to  assist  in  our  work.  There  are  others  in  your  list  from  whom 
I  have  received  written  or  verbal  approbation.  You  have  not 
inserted  in  your  present  list  one  Bishop  whom  you  before  quoted 
to  me  as  entirely  agreeing  with  you.  Yet  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  signatures  to  the  Petition  to  the  Pope,  which 
contains  these  words  : — 

"  To  your  Petitioners  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  pain  and  sorrow 
^^  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  armies  liable  to  daily  mis- 
^^  use  in  this  fashion,  as  mere  passive  instruments ;  still  less 
"  can  they  bear  to  see  their  sons  entering  services  in  which 
"  conscience  is  liable  to  the  tyrannous  enforcement  of  obedience 
'^  to  lawless  and  wicked  commands.  And  more  do  they  fear  that, 
"  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  corrupt  maxims,  those  sons 
^^  may  learn,  like  almost  all  others,  to  justify  such  blind  obedience 
"  in  crimey  and  to  disguise  it  by  the  name  of  duty.^** 

But  admitting  that  the  replies  of  all  these  flcclesiastics  were 
affirmative,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  other  Ecclesiastics  in 
England  t  With  your  zeal  in  your  cause,  and  your  activity, 
your  list  must  be  exhaustive,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  ten  you  quote  include  all  whose  words  can  be  construed 
into  conveying  assent.  I  say,  admitting  this,  the  array  would 
not  alarm  but  rather  encourage  me. 

But  I,  too,  receive  lettero  from  "  Bishops,  Priests,  Professors, 
'*  and  Confessors."  I  will  not  quote  their  names,  considering 
such  quotation  to  be  alike  indiscreet  and  superfluous ;  but  I  will 
quote  some  of  their  words. 

In  order  to  do  so,  I  turn  to  the  mass  of  correspondence 
that  has  had  to  be  gone  through  to  bring  matters  even  to  the 
point  which  they  nave  at  present  reached;    so  that  the  few 

*  Petition  to  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Law  of  Kations,  published  in  the  Tablef. 
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extracts  I  give  are  but  indications  of  the  spirit  that  runs  through 
the  whole.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  will  quote  from  no  one 
who  has  taken  part  in  our  controyersy. 

A  Benedictine  writes,  ^'I  have  written  to to  complain  of 

^  the  culpable  indolence  in  England"  (in  regard  to  the  petitions) 

•  .  .  ^^  The  conseauence  to  draw  from  these  incrediole  oppo- 
^^  sitions  ought  not  to  oe  discouragement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
^  more  energetic  and  perseyering  resolution  to  maintain  the  truth 
^  regarding  these  fundamental  principles  of  all  human  society. 
"  You  work  for  posterity,  and  you  must  not  forget  the  proyerb 

*  of  the  ancients,  ^  labor  improbus  omnia  vincit!  " 

Again,  ^^he  (speaking  of  a  Bishop)  is  more  and  more  en- 
"  chanted  with  the  enterprise,  and  more  zealous  eyery  day 
"  for  its  prosecution." 

A  Bishop,  personally  unknown  to  me,  but  who,  neyertheless, 
has  authorisea  me  to  publish  his  letter,  which  I  haye  not  done 
from  that  same  reserve  which  has  throughout  led  me  to  suppress 
names,  says : — 

^^  Your  fundamental  idea,  especially  as  developed  in  the 
^  Address  to  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  is  that  of  the  return 
**  to  Christian  right  (Droit  Chretien)  which  is  the  antithesis  to 
^^  modem  Csesansm.  •  .  •  Please  God  that  it  succeed,  and 
"  that  your  letter  to  the  Pope  become  the  common  ground  of 
"  all  superior  intelligences  whatever  may  be  their  religious 
"  convictions."  (Le  programme  de  toutes  les  intelligences  d*elite, 
quelles  que  soient  leurs  convictions  r^ligieuses.) 

Another  Bishop :  '^  I  appreciate  your  patriotic  and  Christian 
^^  efforts  to  cause  to  prevail  in  Europe  a  moral  policy,  and 
^^  favourable  to  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  painful 
^^  that  the  civilised  nations  do  not  comprehend  of  what  weight 
"  might  be  the  Church  of  God  in  the  balance  of  their  future 
"  destinies." 

Another  Bishop :  ^'  I  admire  the  luminous  demonstration  by 
"  which  you  render  sensible  to  the  touch  at  once  the  great 
"  perils  and  the  great  remedy  of  our  social  state.  By  the  ex- 
"  tension  of  your  writings  you  will  lead  the  Church  to  enter  into 
^  the  path  of  study,  and  thus  you  will  render  incontestable 
"  service  to  our  so  troubled  epoch." 

Again,  "I  do  not  doubt  that  God  has  given  you  a  provi- 
'^  dential  mission.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
"  that  are  raised  in  your  path"  (referring  to  your  ovm  opposi- 
tion). 

I  will  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  an  English 
priest,  a  friend  of  your  own,  refuting  your  own  "  Objections :" 

^'  But  this  ad?ice  to  place  confidence  in,  and  not  too  readily  to  ques- 
tion superior  orders,  really  does  imply,  what  you  have  good  reason  to 
disallow,  that  these  superior  orders  are  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
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wrong.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  access'to  the 
book,  to  Gubt's  Moral  Theology  on  this  point.  Father  Q-uet'b 
authority  is  of  great  value,  and  his  work  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
manual  of  moral  theology.  The  best  edition,  that  which  I  now  have 
open  before  me,  is  that  which  is  edited  by  Father  Balusbi^i,  who 
has  added  many  annotations  of  great  importance.  In  the  "  Treatise 
d6  Frseceptis  Decalogi/'  5th  Dec.  Fr»c.  Chap,  iv.,  the  question  of 
a  soldier  doubting  the  justice  of  a  war  is  discussed ;  and  to  F.  G-ijbt's 
answer,  that  unless  the  war  is  evidently  unjust,  a  soldier  is  bound  to 
obey,  because  it  is  not  his  place  to  examine  the  reasons  of  his 
superiors,  F.  Ballebiki  adds  the  following  note:  'Lijgo  de- 
servedly notices,  that  an  assertion  made  by  some,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Prince  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  probable  judgment  upon  the 
justice  of  a  war,  is  not  always  and  universally  true.  For  when  I 
know,'  says  Lugo,  '  that  a  Prince  is  constantly  and  capriciously 
ordering  what  is  wrong,  without  anv  respect  for  what  is  lawful,  how 
can  I,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  orders,  conclude  that  what  he  com- 
mands is  right  P'  '  This  judgment  of  a  good  practical  theologian  may 
help  a  director  in  the  advice  to  be  given  to  a  soldier,  who  may  take 
the  alternative  of  disobeying  an  order  to  fight  in  a  war,  the  justice 
of  which  he  has  good  and  conscientious  reasons  to  doubt.  The 
director  is  not  to  assume  that  the  Government  is  sure  to  be  right. 
And  if  the  soldier,  upon  mature  deliberation,  feels  that  the  cause  he 
is  called  upon  to  defend  is  unjust,  he  must  at  any  cost  follow  his 
conscience ;  let  him  in  due  and  respectful  terms  ask  exemption ; 
and  if  the  authorities  still  endeavour  to  force  him,  he  will  be  justified 
in  making  any  lawful  resistance,  and  must  pray  to  Gon  to  help  him 
through  the  consequences.  I  do  feel  that  if  soldiers  were  not  always 
too  passive  in  obeying  unjust  orders,  unjust  orders  would  be  given 
less  frequently.  In  the  days  of  the  preaching  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  soldiers  had  consciences;  and  we  read  the  following 
verse  in  Luke  iii. :  '  And  the  soldiers  also  asked  him  saying  ;  And  what 
shall  toe  do  f  And  he  said  to  them  :  Do  violence  to  no  man^  neither 
calumniate  any  man,  and  he  content  with  your  pay*  (verse  14).  He 
was  a  good  one  to  give  such  advice,  for  we  know  what  he  suffered 
for  saying  boldlv  to  a  dissolute  king,  Non  licet.  Those  who  would 
recommend  soldiers  upon  every  occasion  to  obey  orders,  assuming 
that  they  must  be  just,  because  ordered  by  the  State,  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  proposition  condemned  in  the  Syllabus  of 
Eighty  Errors  in  the  late  Encyclical :  Prop.  89,  '  27ie  State  is  the 
origin  and  source  of  all  rights,  and  possesses  rights,  which  are  not 
circwnscrtbed  by  any  limits.*  " 

Your  opposition  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  phases.  It 
started  into  being  on  wholly  different  ground^;  one  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Pope  had  been  incited  by  the  Garibaldians  to 
desert  on  the  plea  that  the  military  oath  was  superseded  by  the 
higher  duty  of  defending  the  cause  of  Italy;  the  other  that 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  if  they  signed  the  Petition  to  the  Pope, 
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might  be  suspected  of  wanting  to  induce  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the 
English  Arm  J  to  desert !  These  monstrous  propositions  I  dealt 
with  in  private  letters,  and  heard  no  more  of  them.  Then,  as 
it  appears,  you  went  home  and  sat  down  to  the  study  of 
^  moral  theology/'  and  so  made  the  discovery  of  those  maxims 
of  the  Canon  Law  which  you  have  arrayed  against  me, 
reminding  me  of  words  which  I  have  read  in  Pire  Gratey, 
"I  have  seen  the  study  of  theology  lead  to  the  loss  of  piety." 
Your  opposition  thus  nourished  has  been  carried  on  by  Quota- 
tions contradicting  your  own  propositions,  by  citations  or  pas- 
sages excluding  the  context,*  by  the  introduction  of  irre- 
levant matter,  l)y  the  construction  of  marvellous  and  incom- 
prehensible sentences,  by  never  replying  to  the  contradiction  of 
your  words  drawn  from  authority,  by  flying  oflF  to  something 
new  and  equally  erroneous,  while  the  whole  is  overcast  by  an 
approval  in  terms  of  the  aims  and  objects  which  your  endeavour 
is  to  disparage  and  arrest.  ^ 

That  object  is  an  appeal  to  the  Head  of  your  Church  and  to 
the  Council  which  he  has  called,  to  decide  {for  the  future  not  the 
p<u£)  whether  taking  part  in  an  unlawful  War  {not  unjust — that 
phase  is  long  gone  by)  is  permitted  to  Christian  men. 

I  here  repeat  what  I  have  been  daily  saving,  as  it  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  whole  argument.  No  Council  has  been  held  since 
this  new  order  of  crime  has  been  introduced ;  and  if  it  assembles 
without  condemning  it,  the  sanction  of  religion  will  be  by  im- 
plication conferred  upon  it,  and  religion  itself  will  henceforth  be 
but  a  superstition. 

I  could  not  receive  in  silence  your  letter.  But  I  am,  besides, 
satisfied  that  this  correspondence  should  be  so  far  prolonged, 
because  its  existence,  irrespective  of  the  perusal  of  its  contents, 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  effect  which  this  course,  if  adopted  by  the  Council,  will 

*  "  I  have  been  looking  at  Father  Snffield*8  anthoiitiea,  Gvry  (the  Jesuit)  and  Seaoini, 
I  have  copied  ont  the  whole  passages  (being  more  than  he  has  cited). 

**  Before  the  answer  from  Gory,  which  Father  Snffield  gives  to  the  question,  ^  An 
milites  beUigerare  possint  cnm  dnbio  de  justitiA  belli,"  there  is  the  following,  which  he 
<nnit&  ^  1.  Si  agator  de  milite  subdito  [t.e.,  a  soldier  subject,  in  <M)ntradistinction  to 
a  foreign  mercenary]  tenetnr  obedire  M  btUum  wm  ett  evidmUr  u^uttwn^  quia  non  ad 
ipsnm  pertinet  rationes  superioram  ezamlnare."  The  latter  part  is  looeely  put,  but 
the  former  shows  that  he  is  not  bound  to  obey  where  the  war  is  manifetUjf  unjust^ 
vUeh  w,  in  fad,  what  all  recent  ware  have  been.  Father  Suffleld  also  omits  the  follow- 
ing from  Gury  in  answer  to  the  same  qoestion.  '^  8.  Si  agatur  de  milite  nondum  con- 
docto  [ue.,  hired,  apparently  to  serve  in  a  particular  war]  tenetur  inqmrere  de  belH 
jutUid,  nee  in  dubio  dejustiHd  te  locare  potett.  Ratio  est,  quia  nemo  potest  co^perari 
ad  spoUandum  alteram  re  quam  possidet,  nisi  sit  cerhu  unjvete  earn  ao  illo  poeeiderL" 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  to  inquire  before  hiring  himself;  but  supposing  he  does  not  dls- 
cover  until  after  he  has  hired  himself  that  the  war  is  unjust,  is  he  then,  knowing  it  to 
be  unjust,  absolved  from  any  sin  he  commits  ?  Does  the  reaeon  given  apply  to  one 
case  and  not  to  the  other  ?  It  would  be  absurd."— jPVom  Letter  <ifan  EngUeh  Catholic 
lawffer. 
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produce  on  the  aggregate  world  will  be  suspicion.  The  mass 
of  men  are  weak^  and  weak  men  always  suspect.  That  suspi- 
cion will  receive  plausible  support  by  the  contrast  with  the  past. 
They  will  say,  "the  Church  has  hitherto  very  easily  accom- 
"  modated  itself  to  what  it  now  designates  by  hard  names.  It  has 
"sung  its  Te  Deums,  rather  Peans,  on  both  sides  on  every 
"battle-field,  has  blessed  opposing  arms,  has  admitted  the 
"right  of  absolution  in  every  wholesale  shedder  of  human 
"gore.  How,  then,  is  it  that  the  same  men  who  have  done 
"  all  this  now  speak  with  another  tongue,  and  assume  Lord- 
'^  ship  where  hitnerto  slaves  1" 

It  is  not  merely  the  enemies  of  the  Church  that  connect  its 
silence  as  to  public  crime  in  these  latter  times  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  World.  Chahles  Remusat,  in  his  life  of  St. 
Anselm,  after  speaking  of  ^^unjtist  Warsy  iniquitous  laws,  and 
acts  of  usurpation  and  oppression,"  in  former  times  resisted  by 
the  Church,  says,  speaking  of  that  Church  to-day,  "  Has  religion 
"  nothing  to  say  on  these  things  t  and  if  it  has,  can  the  Church 
"  hold  its  tongue  ?  Is  she,  docile  to  every  powerful  iniquity,  to 
"  be  alone  on  earth  without  a  conscience  I" 

The  Bishop  of  Mayence  says,  "  Bitterly  do  we  deplore  that 
"Religion  should  have  rendered  itself  the  accomplice  of  this 
"policy,  separated  from  God  and  his  laws.  .  .  How  many 
"  Te  Deums  have  been  chanted  for  victories  which  GoD  cursed 
"  from  the  height  of  heaven  f* 

The  ArchbSiop  of  Malines  says,  "  The  organisation  of  the 
"  great  permanent  armies  is  nothing  else  than  a  new  sort  of 
"  slavery,  and  is  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  insolence  of 
"  our  time."* 

Monseigneur  Plaihtieb,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  says, "  In  the  breast 
"  of  the  greatest  people,  in  the  midst  of  civilisations  the  most 
^^  advanced  and  the  most  brilliant,  the  very  idea  of  justice  has 
"  perished  in  a  most  frightful  shipwreck.  Scarcely  upon  the 
"surface  of  the  Abyss  do  we  see  floating  some  fragments, 
"  scattered  and  mutilated,  of  the  Decalogue,  f 

Professor  Maupied  says  : — 

"  The  people,  witnesses  of  these  uptumings  (renversements)  not 
"  merely  of  justice  and  duty,  but  of  the  simplest  common  sense, 
"  are  scandalised ;  condemn  and  despise.  They  charge  these  viola- 
"  tions  of  holy  laws,  of  natural  justice,  and  of  common  sense,  upon 
"  the  Chmx^h  itself,  and  on  that  which  they  take  to  be  her  laws. 
"  Their  reason  rises  in  revolt,  they  draw  away,  and  presently  lose 
"  both  piety  and  faith,  because  they  are  no  longer  instructed  nor 
"  directed  aright  by  the  teachers  given  to  tnem,  through  in- 

*  lf\faUibiliiS  et  U  Concile  Giniral,  p.  168. 

\  Dela  Restauratian  da  2a  Conscience  pubUqw,  par  Vactian  de  VEgUte^  p.  9. 
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^  trigae  and  adulation,  and  for  the  most  part  smitten  with  the 
"  irremediable  incapacity  of  vanity/'* 

Of  course  these  writers  are  speaking  of  France  and  the 
Continent ;  but  is  it  different  m  England,  where  the  new 
organisation  of  slavery— conscription — has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, where  the  Catholic  Church  is  free  from  secular  domina- 
tion ?  I  see  no  signs  of  such  contrast,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
In  France  there  are  at  least  those  who  suffer  and  protest,  there 
are  those  who  know  the  law  that  is  broken,  and  judicial 
blindness  or  public  opinion  does  not  crush  all  hearts  in  bondage 
and  decay. 

Thus  reasoning  and  thus  feeling,  the  world  will  conclude, 
should  the  future  Council  be  inspired  to  deal  with  these  great 
subjects,  that — there  is  a  design. 

To  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  correspondence  as  ours — and 
this  a  thousand  may  know  for  ten  who  read  it  or  one  who  read- 
ing, understands  it — is  to  counteract  this  impression.  It  is  to 
render  palpable  to  the  vulgar  sense  that  there  is  no  design  here 
emanatmg  from  Rome,  no  priestly  pretension,  nor  cunning 
device ;  but  simply  a  remonstrance  from  without  which,  exciting 
anger  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  constitute  the  mass  of  that 
communitv,  has  at  length  found  straight  entrance  into  the  con- 
sciences ot  some. 

Whilst  revising  these  sheets,  I  receive  letters  in  reference 
to  this  very  controversy.  The  first  is  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Prelates  of  France,  who,  sending  me  a  list  of  persons  to 
whom  he  desires  the  *^  Sequel  to  the  Appeal  of  a  Protestant  to 
"the  Pope"  (which  contains  your  Objections)  to  be  sent,  s^s  : — 

**  I  find  in  the  different  articles  from  the  Diplomatic  rteview 
"  which  it  contains,  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
« the  Church.;' 

The  second  is  from  a  German  Bishop,  even  more  distinguished; 
he  says : — 

**  Having  already  had  intimate  knowledge  of  your  \'iews  by 
"  the  Diplomatic  Review^  I  am  rejoiced  to  nave  this  occasion  of 
"  expressing  to  you  how  entirely  I  concur  with  your  efforts  for 
"  the  re-establishment  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  May  the  General 
"  Council  lay  the  foundation  of  it  bv  its  decrees  I" 

The  third  is  from  a  distinguished  writer,  and  a  professor  of 
Canon  Law.  Speaking  of  what  has  appeared  during  the  last 
six  months  in  the  Diplomatic  Review^  he  says : — 

*'I  agree  with  all  that  is  therein  contained." 

*  Le  FtUvr  Concile,  par  F.  L.  H.  Manpied,  Docteur  in  Th^logie,  &c.,  p.  178. 
Paris  Libraire  de  M.  Poussidgue,  27,  Rue  CaAiette.  Theae  strong  words  are  not 
written  in  reference  to  such  a  yiolation  of  Canon  Law  as  I  am  treating  of,  but  only  to 
bayiag  suffered  the  secular  power  to  interfere  with  the  appointment  of  Bishops. 
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An  excellent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  1  But 
how  comes  it  that  such  an  exposition  is  required  1  How  comes 
it  that,  if  required,  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  Catholic  source  ? 
How  comes  it  that  that  exposition  is  not  inserted  in  a  Catholic 
Journal  ?  Finally,  how  comes  it  that  no  teacher  in  the  Church 
has  opened  his  lips  on  the  matter,  and  that  this  same  «  exposi- 
tion"  would  have  been  admitted  into  the  columns  of  no  Catholic 
Journal? 

As  you  alone  have  put  approving  words  on  what  all  men  do, 
so  have  I  alone  put  in  words  what  men  ought  to  do;  and  as 
there  have  been  found  many  who  have  felt  satisfied  with  your 
words,  so  have  there  been  found  some  to  assent  to  mine.  The 
two  classes  form  different  categories. 

Turning  back  three  centuries,  we  find  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whether  by  its  then  great  writers,  the  teaching  of  its  priests, 
and  the  decrees  of  its  Councils,  standing  forth  resplendently  to 
oppose  the  will  of  God  to  the  passions  of  men,  ana  denouncing 
in  immeasured  and  unmistakable  terms  that  particular  form  of 
perpetration  in  which  those  passions  found  their  most  malignant 
vent  and  their  widest  fieldt  Then,  as  if  collapsing  after  an 
effort,  a  dead  and  terrible  silence  ensues,  and  propagates  itself 
over  ten  generations,  during  which,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  notes  to  Febrakis  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Casino,  not 
an  indication  is  to  be  found  of  so  much  as  the  preservation  of 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  interval, 
from  Catechism  after  Catechism  is  expunged  the  words,  hateful 
to  the  powerful  and  ambitions;  ana  thus  the  Ecclesiastical 
body,  passing  to  the  other  camp,  has  placed  itself  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  its  ordinary  routine,  whether  negatively  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  or  affirmatively  in  the  practice  of  the 
Confessional,  in  permanent  revolt  against  the  Church,  which,  in 
the  person  of  the  last  General  Council,  decreed  those  teachings, 
and  in  them  that  rule  of  confession  which  they  have  set  aside. 

The  vulgar  voice  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  subserviency  of 
the  Churcn  to  the  secular  power  the  desire  to  retain  its  tem- 
poralities. But  I  see  another  and  a  far  more  dangerous  one ; 
the  former,  if  existing  in  the  heart  ^I  speak  of  individuals)  cannot 
be  avowed  even  to  the  man  himself,  and  must  be  known  to  be 
sin ;  the  other  is  avowed  and  will  be  considered  to  be,  not  only 
innocent  in  itself,  but  a  praiseworthy  exercise  of  religious  zeal. 

It  is  that  to  oppose  secular  Governments,  and  consequently 
those  who  uphold  them,  or  are  dependent  on  them,  will  be  to 
endanger  the  authority  of  the  Church,  at  present  acknowledged 
by  su^  Governments  or  individuals,  and  cause  them  openly  to 
separate  themselves  from  its  communion.  The  argument  will 
then  be  used  that  such  a  risk  must  not  be  run  for  the  sake  of 
the   souls  whose   spuitual  safety   may   thus  be  endangered. 
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Yet  what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  plea  but  this :  that  the 
object  of  the  belief  inculcated  by  the  Church  is  not  a  holy 
life? — ^than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  her 
Canons  and  Catechisms,  and  all  her  really  authoritative  teach- 
ing. I  need  not  go  beyond  the  Catechism  of  Douay — ^already 
Sioted — ^f or  the  proof,  if  proof  is  needed.  We  are  there  told 
at  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, and  tnis  is  proved  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  Of  what 
avail,  then,  can  it  oe  to  preserve  in  some  an  outward  alle- 
mance  to  the  Church  by  indulging  them  in  the  violation  of 
its  own  Canons  and  God's  Commandments  ?  Always  must  we 
come  back  to  this  point — and  it  is  precisely  the  one  that  you 
will  evade — do  the  Commandments  of  God  require  us  not  to 
kill  except  in  a  just  War,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  unjust, 
and  by  so  much  the  more,  illegal  orders? 

As  regards  the  consequences  to  the  Church  of  subserviency 
to  the  secular  Government  or  the  reverse,  it  has  to  be  observed 
that  the  Church  does  not  escape  through  this  subserviency. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  it  has  been  satisfactory  so  to  live.  But 
this  loosening  of  the  restraints  on  the  passions,  having  in  course 
of  time  produced  an  overflow  of  violence  with  its  consequent 
pressure  of  burdens  in  human  lives  and  taxes,  the  reaction  then 
comes  against  the  Church,  and  that  very  differently  from  its 
effects  on  the  Governments.  They  are  in  a  fashion  reconstructed- 
after  a  momentary  convulsion ;  for  the  Church  the  fall  is  final 
as  regards  establishment^  and  permanent  as  regards  infidelitjr. 
Of  this,  take  the  contrarv.  Had  the  Church  not  been  subservient 
to  the  secular  Power,  then  either  the  aberrations  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  restrained,  or,  if  not,  the  people  would  have 
turned  to  the  Church  as  the  fountain  of  truth,  because  the  teacher 
of  justice  and  the  refuge  and  protection  of  the  oppressed.  Let 
men  philosophise  and  reason  as  they  will,  still  do  they  follow  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Christ,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

It  is  the  worldly-minded  and  dishonest  that  will  be  retained 
by  such  compromise ;  it  is  the  "  men  of  good  will,"  who  have 
for  object  to  live  justly,  who  will  be  scandalised  and  driven 
away  at  the  sight  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Aposties  of 
Christ,  not  (daring  to  say  to  the  present  representatives  of 
worldly  power  what  those  Apostles  said  to  the  Koman  Emperor, 
"  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

If  I  have  not  hitherto  dealt  with  the  question  of  Absolution, 
it  has  been  because  I  considered  that  my  part  was  done  when 
I  had  established  the  characters  in  themselves  of  the  acts  which 
I  protest  against.  It  remained  with  the  Ministers  of  Keli- 
^on,  who  nold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  judge  of  the  case  of 
each  individual,  so  as  to  absolve  or  to  refuse  to  absolve  him 
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from  guilty  to  say  what  their  course  should  be  in  dealing  with 
persons  implicated  in  the  acts  in  question.  It  is  only  because 
you,  being  one  of  those  Ministers  of  Keligion,  come  forward  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  those  acts — ^participating  in  an  unjust 
War — do  render  the  participator  therein  guilty  of  mortal  sin, 
that  I  now  do  propose  to  consider  Absolution.  I  do  so,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  what  the  Church  itself  lays  down ;  whilst 
it  appears  to  me  that  your  position  is  identical  with  that  calum- 
nious accusation  brougnt  against  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
fanatically  pious  amongst  the  Protestants,  which  is,  that  the 
Priest  possesses  inherenfly  an  absolute  power  over  the  eternal 
welfare  of  his  penitent.  It  is  sufficient  to  open  the  most 
elementary  of  your  Catechisms  to  find  the  refutation  of  their 
calumny  as  of  your  doctrine  (of  course,  in  terms  you  will  deny 
that  this  is  your  doctrine,  but  it  is  the  direct  inference,  not  from 
your  practice  only,  but  from  your  words  also).  The  child  is 
there  taught  that  the  "  Priest  has  power  to  absolve  sinners  only, 
"  if  they  be  truly  penitentJ^  He  is  also  taught  that  wilfully  to 
conceal  a  mortal  sm  in  confession,  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  of 
sins,  that  it  is  "  telling  a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  the 
*^  confession  nothing  worth."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Church's 
doctrine  is  that  the  penitent  can  only  take  the  absolving  words  as 
an  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,  on  the  condition  of  having 
truly  confessed  and  trulv  repented.  That  the  Church  looks 
upon  this  being  fully  understood  as  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
is  evident  from  the  words  that  I  have  quoted  being  found  in  the 
Catechism  for  children.  I  apprehend  that  a  Priest  not  teach- 
ing this,  or  teaching  anything  but  this,  incurs  thereby  himself 
mortal  sin.  This  does  not  seem,  it  is  true,  to  apply  (urectly  to 
the  case  before  us ;  because  here  it  is  not  the  facts  that  are  in 
dispute,  but  the  law.  It  is  not  whether  a  certain  individual  has 
or  nas  not  committed  a  murder,  but  whether  a  particular  act 
does  or  does  not  bear  the  character  of  murder.  But,  then,  if 
the  Confessor  can  only  absolve  conditionally  because  he  has  not 
the  faculty  of  knowing,  without  possibility  of  error,  either  the 
past  life  or  present  condition  of  his  penitent,  so  it  must  follow 
that  he  can  only  absolve  conditionally  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  any  particular  act. 

K  a  judge  lays  down  the  law  erroneously,  the  law  is  not 
thereby  altered ;  it  is  his  decision  which  has  to  be  reversed.  If 
a  Confessor  misleads  his  penitent,  and  prevents  him  from  exer- 
cising repentance,  by  telling  him  that  an  act  which  he  has  com- 
mitted, or  which  he  intends  to  commit,  is  not  sin,  when  it  is  sin, 
— ^in  what  position,  I  ask,  does  either  penitent  or  Confessor 
stand  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Confessor  inflicts  the  deepest 
injury  that  one  human  being  can  inflict  upon  another ;  namely, 
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that  of  depriving  him  of  the  grace  of  repentance  and  the 
blessing  of  lorgiyeness. 

If,  tnerefore,  you  and  others  are  in  error  in  telling  a  soldier 
that  he  has  nothing  to  repent  of  in  having  taken  part  in  an 
nnjnst  War,  that  is  in  having  killed  innocent  persons,  instead  of 
benefitting  that  soldier,  by  administering  to  him  the  Sacraments, 
you  do  exactly  the  reverse.  If  you  had  this  in  your  mind,  surely 
you  never  could  have  put  down  the  words,  "  We  regard  the 
^^  Sacraments  as  too  essential  to  be  able  to  make  them  (as 
<<  demanded)  powerful  instruments  for  advancing  a  good 
"  cause."* 

Look  at  the  words,  ^^too  essential."  They  are  absolutely 
without  meaning  as  here  used,  unless  you  believe  that  the 
Sacraments  possess  a  virtue  in  themselves,  instead  of  one  which 
is  conditional  on  their  proper  administration  and  reception.  Had 
you  understood  this,  it  is  impossible  that  you  coiOd  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  in  the  spirit  which  you  have  done — a  spirit 
which  I  can  only  designate  as  one  of  levity  and  presumption. 
You  were  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  elements  for  judging 
the  case  that  was  presented  to  you,  as  appears  by  every  word 
you  have  uttered  upon  it ;  and  yet  you  rush  to  a  conclusion 
which  you  act  upon  without  reserve  and  without  componction. 
You  fortify  yourself  by  the  practice  of  others,  and  this  even 
when  you  admit  that  many  of  those  others  are  of  opinion  that 
thepractice  is  wrong. 

For  fear  of  any  ambiguity,  I  must  here  explain  that  I  have 
used  the  word  ^^ unjust"  War,  and  not  illegal;  because  it  is  the 
word  of  the  Oatecmsm.  But  as  a  practicaimeasure,  I  only  ask 
for  the  condemnation  of  t72e^aZ  War,  which  includes  the  other.  A 
War  undertaken  with  the  previous  legal  steps  might  still  be  an 
nnjust  one.  But  the  soldier  would  then  be  placed  ia  the  posi- 
tion supposed  by  the  Canonists  (see  especially  Ferraris),  in 
which  ne  need  not  himself  make  inquiry.  The  further  measure 
of  requiring  each  country  to  restore  a  legal  tribunal,  without 
whose  decision  the  sword  shall  not  be  drawn,  would  afford  all 
the  guarantees  that  human  means  could  supply  for  preventing 
the  sheddiDg  of  blood  in  War  unjustly.  Sucli  means  are  held 
obligatory  in  all  other  cases,  before  the  most  obscure  of  human 
beings  can  be,  not  merely  deprived  of  life,  but  sentenced  to  the 
most  trivial  of  punishments. 

Every  line  1  read  of  yours,  whether  in  direct  statement,  whe- 
ther by  implication,  invariably  conveys  a  sense  the  veiy  opposite 
of  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  Thus  your  importance  in  the 
Sacraments  lies  in  the  sense  of  their  being  physically  adminis- 
tered and  received ;  what  otherwise  mean  the  words,  "  he  needs 

*  Lietter  to  Lord  Denbigh,  p.  14. 
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^^  the  Sacraments^'  t  That  of  the  Canons  lies  in  their  being 
worthily  administered  and  received.  I  find  it  most  rigorously 
laid  down,  and  that  too  in  regard  to  Bishops^  that  these  Sacrar- 
ments  shall  be  suspended,  and  so  continue  auring  a  lifetime,  for 
guilt  of  far  inferior  dye  to  that  with  which  we  are  occupied,  and 
not  even  for  the  commission  of  any  penal  offence,  but  merely  for 
giving  occasion  to  "  public  scandal.  At  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
generally  accepted  as  a  continuation  of  the  great  Council  of 
Nice,  the  first  Canon  denies  the  Conununion,  even  at  deathy  to 
ambitious  Bishops  passing  from  one  See  to  another. 

For  every  sacerdotal  office  there  is  an  indispensable  condition ; 
and  that  is,  competent  knowledge,  of  which  the  Canon  Law  is 
the  source.  So  essential  is  this  condition  that  it  is  not  reached, 
even  in  any  abnormal  case,  by  that  inherent  resource  of  all 
sovereignty — ^the  dispensing  power.  I  here  quote  a  maxim  laid 
down,  not  by  St.  Augustine,  or  any  other  Father,  Saint,  or 
Pope,  whose  words  you  can  treat  as  a  generality,  because  he 
lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  cast  aside  oecause  you  had  learnt 
them  in  your  youth,  but  a  living  man.  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
at  the  Roman  University,  and  lormerly  of  the  Sorbonne.  These 
are  his  words  : — 

^^  Knowledge,  at  least  competent,  is,  of  natural  right,  the  first 
"  condition  to  attain  either  to  the  Episcopate,  or  to  any  Eccle- 
"  siastical  office  whatever.  The  want  of  which  is  an  irregu- 
«  larity,  from  which  there  can  be  no  dispensation,  not  even  by 
"the  Pope."* 

This  knowledge  is  thus  essential  precisely  because  of  the 
solemn  character  of  Absolution  and  of  the  Sacraments,  and  in 
reference  to  their  due  administration  ;  in  which  administration 
doubt  cannot  enter. 

Every  line  of  every  authoritative  writer  is  directed  to  substi- 
tute certainty  for  doubt  in  regard  to  conscience.  Every  line 
that  you  write  is  with  the  view  of  substituting  doubt  for  cer- 
tainty, and  this  attains  your  end.  It  is  sufficient  to  raise  doubt 
to  stop  action,  and  your  ousiness  has  been  to  stop  the  taking  of 
a  step  which  should  put  an  end  to  doubts  that  have  been  raised. 

The  Interdict  applied  to  whole  Nations.  In  such  cases  the 
refusal  of  the  Sacraments  and  all  other  offices  of  religion  to 
every  single  member  of  the  community,  was  applied  to  the 
suffrance  of  the  crime  of  their  Sovereign,  and  was  not  a  penalty 
inflicted  on  them  for  their  own  individual  acts.  In  this  the 
dogma  of  Rome  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  Law  of  Nations, 
which  holds  every  individual  guilty  in  the  guilt  of  the  State. 
Hence  the  supremely  solemn  character  pertaining  to  the  Act 

*  M.  Maupied. 
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termed  "  Declaration  of  War,"  which  is  no  other  than  a  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  against  a  whole  people. 

By  the  Interdict  the  Church  declares  its  right  (Le.,  duty)  to 
hold  the  humblest  in  the  land  and  the  whole  of  these  responsible 
for  the  act  of  the  rulers.  By  this  new  code  of  "  Moral  Theo- 
logy/* the  act  of  the  fuler  (not  himself  held  to  account)  dis- 
charges every  subject  from  the  penalties  attached  to  his  own 
particular  act. 

The  individual  act  of  repentance  did  not  suffice  to  obtain 
relief.  Relief  was  contingent  on  the  successful  adoption  of  poli- 
tical means  by  the  whole  commimity  to  enforce  on  tlio  Sovereign 
repentance  and  reparation.  The  interdict  was  the  religious 
coercion :  it  was  the  equivalent  for  the  Declaration  of  W  ar. 
Both  were  judicial  operations,  having  in  view  the  resistance  to 
evil  and  the  reparation  for  wrong,  and  being  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  between  men.  Thus 
it  was  that,  so  long  as  either  law  prevailed,  the  disturbance  of 
peace  occurred  in  centuries  only,  where  now  it  occursln  the  space 
of  years  or  months. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  letter  that  "  the  historical  value  of 
"  General  Councils  was  the  recalling  of  Ecclesiastics  to  the 
"  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  goes  much  further  than  even 
"  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  reference  to  War."  If  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  various  works  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  Council — on  the  Continent  I 
mean,  for  in  England  as  far  as  I  know,  no  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  appeared — ^he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  amount 
of  historicsu  and  canonical  knowledge  possessed  by  individual 
men,  scattered  over  Europe. 

It  indeed  forms  a  remarkable  literature,  and  also  a  con- 
soling one.  It  is  the  revival  of  history — ^history  in  its  en- 
couraging aspect.  From  it  I  select  two  points,  but  they  are 
transcendent  ones.  The  first  is  that  no  General  Council  has 
assembled  without  taking  steps  to  arrest  the  disorders  of  the 
times.  The  second,  that  the  General  Councils  have  invariably 
applied  themselves  to  the  rectification  of  abuses  in  the  Church 
itself  (I  use  the  word  in  its  vulgar  sense)  ;  and  these  Councils 
have  denounced  in  the  most  unsparing  and  energetic  terms, 
Priests  and  Bishops,  being  itself  composed  of  JPriests  and 
Bishops;  not  being  constramed  thereto  by  regal  power,  which 
they  resisted,  or  by  public  opinion,  which,  instead  of  following, 
they  endeavoured  to  enlighten. 

But  the  recorders  of  these  acts,  when  they  pass  to  the  present 
times  and  endeavour  to  make  the  application  thereto,  utterly  fail : 
the  distinctness  disappears  and  tne  landscape  dissolves  into  a 
mist. 
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Duties  are  according  to  circumstances.  If  those  of  our  times 
are  difficult,  it  is  not  an  excuse  that  is  offered  for  their  non- 
performance, but  a  necessity  that  is  imposed  for  performing 
them.  This  duty  is  that  ot  the  "scribe  instructed  into  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasury 
"  things  new  and  old:"  that  is,  who  brings  the  old  law  to  bear 
on  the  new  contingency.  This  is  what  these  writers  had  to  do, 
and  which  they  have  not  done.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  why 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  what  were  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  age,  wliich  they  have  not  been  able  to  resolve. 

Between  this  first  Council  of  the  Vatican  and  all  preceding 
General  Councils  the  world  has  undergone  a  change.  In 
former  times  when  Councils  were  held  the  use  of  generalities 
had  not  been  introduced  into  the  common  speech ;  the  Press  was 
unknown ;  men  were  not  divided  on  theoretical  grounds  into 
hostile  political  armies  ;  the  Conscription  did  not  exist ;  Cabinets 
were  unknown ;  there  was  no  secrecy  in  public  business ;  and 
there  was  no  diplomacy. 

Thus  there  was  no  mystery  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  unfathomable  to  the  Churchman  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse.  Church- 
men were  the  depositaries  of  the  learned  language  in  which 
affairs  were  treatea;  they  possessed  the  science  of  the  law,  which 
indeed  they  made  to  be  known  even  when  they  did  not  succeed 
in  causing  it  to  prevail;  and  they  themselves  occupied  the  posts 
of  high  officers  of  State,  of  ambassadors  and  envoys.  All  that 
Governments  were  engaged  in  was  better  known  to  Churchmen 
than  to  any  one  else. 

The  case  now  is  absolutely  reversed.  The  mystery  of  affairs 
has  deprived  the  very  Governments  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
of  what  they  themselves  do,  and  of  the  parts  they  are  made  to 
play.  The  whole  is  a  chaos  equally  for  rulers  and  people,  and 
the  class  (if  a  distinction  can  be  at  all  drawn)  which  is 
fuilhest  away  from  the  comprehension  of  anything,  is  the 
Priesthood. 

Pfere  Gratby  asks,  how  "  among  all  the  men  who  cover  the 
"  siurface  of  the  Globe,  there  is  not  one  who  takes  justice  for 
"  the  real  end  and  object  of  his  life  ?"  The  answer  is  simple 
and  terrible.  Justice  is  exercised  in  judgment ;  judgment  bears 
on  cases,  that  is  the  business  of  States.  The  knowledge  of 
these  has  vanished,  for  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
done,  where  there  no  longer  exists  a  rule  of  conduct.  Thus 
the  very  idea  has  disappeared  of  undertaking  that  study  by 
which  a  man  can  attain  to  the  faculty  of  judgment,  so  as  to 
bear  the  fruit  of  justice.  It  is  one  frightful  result  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  what  is  called  culture  and  knowledge,  by  means  of  the 
Daily  Press  and  the  multitude  of  books,  that  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  conceive  even  one,  at  least  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  who  is  not  continually  and  actively  taking  part  in  the 
guilt  of  the  nation,  by  forming  and  expressing  opinions  re- 
specting its  acts,  which  he  reads  of  in  the  papers  merely  as 
news.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  each  man  ceases  to  be 
even  negatively  pious  or  honourable. 

Here,  you  will  perhaps  say,  comes  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  invincible  ignorance.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
arrive  at  an  authoritative  explanation  of  its  application,  I  find 
that  it  is  not  applied  in  general  to  such  truths  as  are  capable  of 
being  understood  by  the  natural  conscience,  but  only  to  remote 
consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  of  a  certainty  from  Holy  Writ,  that  there  is  a 
blindness  which  does  not  excuse  but  does  condemn ;  and  that 
blindness  is  precisely  the  one  common  to  our  days,  embodied  in 
our  daily  speech — as  when  we  call  ourselves  "  civilised,"  and 
boast  of  our  "  process,''  and  "  enlightenment" — the  blindness 
of  presumption.  Our  Lord  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "If  ye 
"  were  blind  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say  we  see ; 
"  therefore  your  sin  remainethr  And  so  He  said :  "  For  judg- 
"  ment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
"  might  see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind." 
Exceptions  no  doubt  there  are,  and  I  have  come  upon  them 
myself ;  there  are  those  who  do  not  at  least  share  in  this  pre- 
sumption, and  there  are  those  who,  without  knowledge  distmct 
enough  to  resist,  yet  do  not  approve,  and  do  in  secret  lament. 
Into  such  category  would  come  your  doubting  soldier.  But 
then,  Sir,  accoraing  to  you,  it  is  precisely  such  who  are  to  be 
condemned  as  "presumptuous." 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  only  to  deprive  of 
light  and  purpose,  but  also  to  extinguish  courage  in  the  breast 
of  man ;  and  without  pre-eminent  courage  no  stand  can  be  made 
against  any  evil,  not  to  say  an  evil  overriding  all  obstacles, 
wielding  all  power,  and  subduing  all  hearts. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  revival  in  this  age  of  the  Canon  Law, 
and  its  re-application  to  the  conduct  of  communities  requires 
the  aid  of  the  metaphysical  and  the  diplomatic  elements,  no 
traces  of  which  have  I  yet  found  in  any  one  of  those  who  have 
treated  (however  admirably  in  other  respects)  the  past  history  or 
thepresent  use  of  a  General  Council. 

To  make  that  application  there  requires,  combined  in  one  and  the 
same  individual — for  all  great  designs  must  emanate  from  a  single 
head — ^the  knowledge  of  tne  Canon  Law,  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  the  knowledge  of  metaphysics  or  the  use  of  terms,  the 
knowledge  of  diplomacy  or  the  circumstances  of  the  world. 
And  that  knowledge  in  each  case  must  be  perfect ;  for.  unless 
perfect  in  each)  it  cannot  be  combined  in  all.     Unless  the 
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Ohurch  of  Rome  possesses  a  man  thus  qualified,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Council  can  deal  with  human  society  and  avert 
its  ruin. 

But  independently  of  this  contrast  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
times  with  those  of  the  ages  in  which  former  Councils  have 
been  held,  there  is  another  far  graver,  and  which  consists  in 
administrative  changes-,  by  means  of  which  the  opportunity  of 
anticipatory  judgment  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  nation. 

In  former  times,  when  the  case  of  a  War  presented  itself,  it 
was  brought  at  once  in  the  most  solemn  and  practical  form 
before  the  whole  people.  It  was  then  impossible  to  "  «foy  or  to 
"  drift "  into  War,  because  : — 

1.  An  embassy  had  to  be  sent. 

2.  War  had  to  be  proclaimed  before  being  made. 

3.  The  troops  and  money  had  to  be  found  and  raised  by  the 
assent  of  public  bodies  convened  to  that  end. 

Embassies  are  now  permanent. 

The  prerogative  of  teace  or  War  belongs  to  the  Minister. 

The  feudal  law  has  disappeared,  and  the  army  is  permanent. 

Taxes  are  permanent. 

So  complete  has  been  the  change  effected  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  this  substitution  of  organisation  for  judgment,  that,  a 
case  of  War  arising,  the  maxim  prevails  of  abstaining  on  that 
very  account  from  all  exercise  of  judgment,  and  that  not  merely 
among  the  vulgar,  but  in  the  very  political  body  which  calls 
itself  "omnipotent."  The  words,  "negotiations  are  pending," 
suffice  in  Parliament  to  close  the  moutli  of  any  member  wlio 
would  curiously  inquire  into  a  difference  that  had  arisen  with  a 
foreign  Power,  out  of  which  War  might  come. 

No  writer  on  Councils  who  has  not  perceived  this  alteration  in 
administrative  habits,  in  warlike  organisation,  in  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  in  taxation,  could  bring  profitably  to  bear  the 
science  acquired  from  the  methods  of  the  past  to  the  rectification 
of  the  evils  of  the  present.  If  any  one  had  had  this  perception  he 
would  have  shown  it.  Not  one  has  done  so.  Thus  it  is  that  they 
have  no  plan  to  suggest,  and  content  themselves  with  referring  to 
some  vague  influence  which  the  Council  has  to  exercise  over 
the  legislation  of  different  countries  in  reference  to  concordats, 
or  education,  or  over  those  abstract  notions  which  are  called 
"public  opinion."  All  this,  no  doubt,  gratifies  the  feelings  and 
excites  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  already  believe,  and  who 
are  attached  to  their  religion,  but  does  nothing  towards  instruct- 
ing or  disciplining  them:  it  excites  among  the  others  either 
contempt  or  animosity.  So  the  effect  produced  is  only  an 
exacerbation  of  those  dogmatic  polemics  which  men  and  reii- 
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gions  fall  into^  when  they  lose  that  precise  appreciation  of  acts 
and  estimate  of  conduct  without  wiiich  men  cannot  be  truly 
religious  or  logically  just. 

The  Council  then  presented  to  me — except  in  so  far  as  I 
believed  I  had  fathomed  the  mind  and  purposes  of  the  Pope 
himself — nothing  but  danger.  If  in  this  conclusion  I  was 
correct,  it  followed  that  to  those  who  carried  on  the  actual 
system,  this  Council  would  be  at  best  but  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

But  a  change  has  taken  place.  The  Council  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference.  Active  measures  are  being  taken, 
emanating  from  the  highest  quarters,  with  the  view  of  mis- 
directing its  course  and  paralysing  its  efforts.  These  proceed- 
ings emanate  from  men  who  have  hitherto  treated  with  scorn 
the  Syllabus,  and  have  laughed  at  Papal  Infallibility.  I  refer 
not  only  to  proceedings  of  public  notoriety,  but  to  others  also, 
and  such  as  are  far  graver  than  any  of  those  which  have  be- 
come matters  of  news.  My  conclusion  therefrom  is,  that  some 
persons  somewhere  do  now  apprehend  that  this  Council  may  be- 
come the  means  of  bringing  back  the  Priesthood  of  Rome  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  without  excluding  from  their 
science  and  their  practice  that  branch  of  it  which  treats  of 
War;  and  that  consequently  it  will  place  a  bridle  on  those 
hitherto  unrestrained  passions  of  men  possessed  of  power,  by 
dispelling  the  judicial  blindness  which  has  settled  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  JNations  who  have  intrusted  to  them  their  destiny. 

In  this  work  I  expected  England  to  take  the  lead ;  by  reason 
of  the  disseverance  there  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  Govern- 
ment authority,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  conscription,  by 
reason  of  the  independence  of  the  bench,  and  by  reason  of  a 
nucleus  of  men  having  been  there  formed,  Catholics  amongst 
the  number,  who  had  made  the  Law  their  study  and  their 
guide. 

You,  Sir,  have  arisen  to  place  yourself  as  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path.  But,  fortunately,  you  came  too  late  to  hush  the 
first  small  voice  which  has  reached  the  Papal  throne,  and  which 
has  prompted  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  elsewhere,  the 
echoes  of  which  may  yet  be  heard  in  distant  times. 

These  last  two  letters  I  publish,  omitting  names.  What  you 
have  written  to  me  is  what  you  say  to  others,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  what  you  say  to  others.  I  know  that  your  activity  is  great ; 
I  cannot  tell  how  far  it  extends.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  reach 
the  bounds  to  which  the  evil  can  be  spread  by  you.  All  I  can 
do  is — ^and  that  I  must  do — to  endeavour  to  place  the  antidote 
within  the  reach  of  those  who,  having  accepted  the  poison,  may 
still  desire  to  test  and  know  the  nature  of  what  they  have  taken 
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for  food.  1  have  hitherto  written  to  yon  with*  the  hope  that  it 
was  in  error  that  yon  were  acting ;  but  yonr  last  letter  has  dis- 
abused me  of  that  illusion.  We  have  no  private  knowledge  of 
each  other,  and  no  grounds  of  intercourse,  save  those  of  a  public 
nature. 

I  am,  above  all,  determined  in  so  doing  by  your  imputing  dis- 
honest and  dishonourable  motives  to  those  who  have  confuted 
you,  and  whom  you  have  been  unable  to  answer.  They  are 
foreigners,  and  you  have  done  so,  notwithstanding  the  know- 
ledge you  possess  that  English  Ecclesiastics,  without  the 
slightest  communication  with  me,  and  who  most  probably  never 
heard  my  name,  still  dissented  from  your  views  oi  theology  and 
morahty.  Whilst,  further,  you  have  asserted  that  in  such  views 
you  stood  alone,  and  were  thereby  exposed  to  extreme  censure. 

A  Catholic  priest  who  has  only  seen  your  printed  letter,  and 
has  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  controversy,  wrote  these 
words :  "  Father  Suffield,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  is  en- 
"  rolled  in  the  array  of  evil,  and  never  will  you  gain  him/' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

D.  Uequhakt. 
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FATHER  SUTFIELD'S  AUTHORITIES. 

September  14. 

Absence  from  England,  travelling,  and  other  occupations,  have 
delayed  the  appearance  of  this  letter.  In  the  interval  two  fresh 
incidents  have  taken  place.  The  first,  is  a  letter  addressed  by 
Father  Sufpield  to  the  Diplomatic  Review,  Out  of  this  I  will 
take  but  one  point,  which  is  his  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
French  Ecclesiastic,  who  had  shown  that  the  authority  on  which 
he  rested  his  case,  Father  Antonius,  was  against  him. 

Upon  this  Father  Suffield  writes : 

"  1  suggested  a  passage  from  Antonius  as  affording  a  com- 
"  pendious  form  m  which  a  proposition  might  be  presented.  Ij 
"  the  Ecclesiastic  considei^s  that  such  is  on  his  side,  the  quotation 
"  ceases  to  be  useful  for  tliat  object;  let  him  take  tJie  following  from 
"Ballerini." 

Was  ever  reason  in  this  fashion  urged  I  Did  ever  any  man 
advance  a  proposition  and  support  it  by  a  quotation  contradict- 
ing it  ?  Did  ever  a  man,  on  being  shown  that  the  quotation 
was  against  himself,  say,  "  Well,  be  it  so,  here  is  another,"  and 
thereupon  copy  out  of  his  library  another  passage,  contradicting 
himseli  exactly  as  the  former  one  had  done.     Let  us  take  a 

|>arallel  case.  A  schoolmaster  is  overheard  teaching  a  child  the 
aws  of  gender  in  the  Latin  tongue,  exemplifying  his  theory  by 
this  quotation,  "  bonus  femxna^^  the  bystander  mterposes,  and 
shows  that  bomis  is  masculine,  and  femina  feminine,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  solecism  to  say  bonus  femina.  On  this  the  school- 
master answers,  "  if  that  will  not  suit,  you  take  this :  malus 
femina  is  good  Latin." 

There  lies  before  me  a  printed,  but  "  not  published,"  letter  in 
reply  to  Father  Suffield.  It  is  not  by  me,  or  by  the  "  French 
Ecclesiastic,"  or  the  "  English  lawyer,"  and  though  no  names  are 
given,  these  are  not  problematical.  The  writer,  neither  a  lawyer, 
an  ecclesiastic,  a  casuist,  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  devout  lay 
catholic,  addressed  a  deferential  letter  to  Father  Suffield  on 
the  appearance  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh,  showing  that  his 
quotations  from  Father  Antonius  did  not  justify  his  use  of 
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them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  authorities  to  be 
quoted  against  him,  and  on  our  side.  I  subjoin  the  passage  from 
that  letter : 

"  For  in  this  state  of  things,  are  not  the  words  which  you  quote, 
'  quamdiu  nulla  prohahilU  ratio  in  contrarium  occurrii,  qua  ipsis 
duhium  posiiivum  afferat,  of  infinite  import  P  They  seem  to  me  to 
state  almost  all  that  is  wanted.  But  how  remote  are  they  from  the 
modern — ^nay,  recent — idea  that  even  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  in- 
justice is  not  to  free  from  the  acquired  obligation  to  kill,  bam, 
ravage,  and  destroy. 

'^  The  next  passage  which  jou  quote  also  seems  to  me  sufficiently 
striking — ^  at  extranei  nondum  stipendio  conduct i  belli  justitiam 
investigare  dehenty*  &c.,  Ac. — ^that  is,  they  must  not  merely  recoil 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  grave  doubt,  so  as  then  to  commence  inquiry 
(which  is  already  stated  to  be  an  obligation  on  even  already  enlisted 
subjects),  but  the  foreign  hireling  about  to  enlist  must  begin  by  in- 
vestigation, even  unprompted  by  any  serious  doubt. 

"  Now  such  *  extranei  nondum  stipendio  conductV  are  very  much  in 
the  position  of  all  British  subjects  enlisting  for  any  known  special 
expedition.  Our  army  is  entirely  one  of  Volunteers,  the  Militia 
Ballot  not  being  in  use.  The  man  enlisting  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  or  a  war  already  proceeding  being  the  occasion  of  his  enlisting, 
and  the  man  who  enlists  in  a  permitted  levy  of  volunteers  for  a 
special  service  like  that  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  Legion,  is  surely 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  those  others, '  nondum  in  stipendio 
conducti,^  They  have  not  even  as  yet  acquired  any  degree  or  kind 
of  accidental  obligation." 

Giving  up  Father  Antonius,  what  is  the  authority  which  he 
substitutes  for  him  t     It  is  that  of  Ballerini. 

Ballerini  will  be  found  already  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  at  page  40,  by  an  English  priest,  in  refutation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Father  Suffield  on  Theology  and  Morality. 

The  second  incident  is  the  receipt  of  extracts  from  letters, 
written  by  some  of  those  persons  whom  Father  Suffield  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  me,  of  the  23rd,  as  agreeing  with  him. 
These  letters  were  sent  by  him  to  the  office  of  the  Diplomatic 
Review^  with  a  request  for  publication,  the  names  being  sup- 
pressed. As  he  soon  after  wrote  again  to  have  them  returned 
to  him,  extracts  only  were  sent  on  to  me  by  the  Editor  of  that 
paper.  Amongst  the  names  appended  to  these  letters  I  do  not 
find  that  of  the  Bishop  whom  Father  Suffield  claimed  as  being 
on  his  side,  which  claim  I  disputed  on  the  grounds  that  the  same 
Bishop  had  expressed  his  approval  of  a  letter  of  one  of  those 
working  with  me,  which  letter  is  appended  to  the  present  publi- 
cation. 

These  letters,  which  I  have  this  day  received,  consist  of  six 
from  Ecclesiastics,  of  whom  four  are  Bishops,  and  three  from 
lajrmen,  besides  one  from  some  one  whose  name  is  illegible. 
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EXTRA.CTS  FROM  LeTTEBS, 
No.  1. 

Bishop to  Father  Supfield. 

June  23,  1869. 

I  have  read  your  pamphlet  cai'ef ully  twice  over.  I  see  no  ex- 
ceptions to  take  against  your  conclusions.  They  are,  I  believe, 
quite  sound  and  unassailable. 

No.  2. 

Dr. TO  THE  SAME. 

July  20,  1869. 

The  doctrine  you  lay  down  is  perfectly  correct,  and  supported 
by  concurrent  opinions  of  theologians. 

No.  3. 
Bishop to  the  same. 

June  20,  1869. 

There  are  many  principles  for  forming  consciences  on  the 
morality  of  acts  whicn  seem  to  warrant  your  statements.  [He 
then  gives  some  in  Latin,  which  are  not  quite  legible.] 

The  existence  of  a  state  might  be  in  peril  if  the  orders  of  the 
executive  might  be  disobeyed,  or  their  execution  delayed  till 
the  soldiers  could  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  lawfulness  of  a 
war. 

No.  4. 

Bishop to  the  same. 

Juno  29,  1869. 

I  am  still  forbidden  to  work,  and  I  cannot  give  any  opinion 
about  your  work. 

With  regard  to  your  question,  a  sovereign  has  three  tituli  upon 
his  own  soldier  subjects :  Allegiance  ;  Protection  of  Fatherland ; 
Oath,  if  required.  With  conducti  he  has  the  oath  and  justice 
for  the  pay  they  receive.  During  the  Crimean  War  we  had  a 
German  Legion.  They  were  conducti;  all  English  soldiers  were 
subditi. 

No.  5. 

Bishop to  Father  Suffield. 

Jane  27, 1869. 

Your  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh  seems  to  me  fairly  to  express 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church  on  the  point  in  question. 
A  soldier  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  his  commanders.  No 
doubt  can  free  him  from  this  certain  obligation,  and,  as  the  in- 
formation of  any  private  individual  must  always  be  defective 
when  compared  with  the  information  of  ministers  of  state,  it  is 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  certainty  could  be  obtained.     A  war 
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undertaken  by  the  Turks  for  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  or  a 
war  undertaken  to  drive  the  Pope  from  Rome,  are  wars  certainly 
sinful,  and  no  Catholic  could,  without  sin,  join  in  them ;  but  in 
all  other  cases,  where  there  is  only  doubt,  even  grave  doubt,  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  war,  the  soldier  is  in  conscience  bound  to 
obey  orders  and  fight.  The  responsibility  rests  with  those  who 
decide  upon  declaring  war. 

No  man  is  bound  by  laws  that  are  evidently  sinful.  We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men ;  but  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  order  in  society  if  every  member  of  society  were  free  to  trans- 

Sress  a  law  whenever  he  doubted  its  justice  or  expediency.    No- 
ling  but  absolute  certainty  that  a  given  human  law  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  divine  law  can  justify  the  subject  in  not  obeying  it. 

[He  then  points  out  the  distinction  between  (1  and  3)  at  page 
10  of  Father  Suffield's  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh.  It  does  not 
appear  of  much  consequence.     He  concludes  thus  :J 

An  Englishman,  who  believes  that  the  Government  is  not 
likely  to  engage  wantonly  in  unjust  wars,  is  free  to  enlist.  Once 
enlisted,  his  case  is  like  that  of  (No.  2),  he  is  bound  to  fight, 
doubt  or  no  doubt. 

No.  6. 

Rev. TO  THE  SAME. 

July  18, 1869. 

My  own  opinion  is  strongly  on  your  side.  I  do  not  see  how 
society  is  to  be  kept  together  if  soldiers  are  to  be  the  judges  of 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  war.  There  is  an  extreme 
case  of  antichrist,  or  an  antichrist  engaging  in  war  expressly  and 
publicly  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  Christianity  as  suchy  and 
in  that  case  we  all  hold  that  a  Christian  soldier  should  refuse  to 
fight,  and  should  suffer  martyrdom  instead.  But  short  of  this 
case,  the  responsibility  of  a  war  rests,  not  with  the  soldiers,  but 
with  the  supreme  civil  authority. 

[He  says,  also,  that  a  soldier  may  fight  against  the  Holy  Sec 
as  a  temporal  power.] 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  regular  army  of  Italy  at  this  day, 
so  far  as  the  soldiers  themselves  ao  not  adopt  the  political  and 
religious  opinions  of  their  leaders,  and  (a  word  illegible)  directly 
against  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  Garibaldians,  (1),  because  they  are  volunteers,  (2), 
because  they  engage  in  war  with  the  wish  and  intention  to  de- 
prive the  Holy  See  of  its  rights.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  if  they,  by  word  and 
deed,  commit  themselves  to  the  war  against  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

There  is  a  passage  in  your  letter  with  which  I  especially 
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sympathise.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  begins,  on  page  14, 
with  the  words,  "  Some  persons  have  a  rash  and  unsound  way," 
&c.  I  do  not  know  if,  in  writing  this,  you  had  in  view  the 
editor  of  the  Dublin  Review.  But  he,  and  some  others,  by 
''getting  hold  of  a  principle,"  and  riding  it  to  death,  are  really 
doing  more  injury  to  truth  and  the  cause  of  solid  learning  than 
they  seem  to  be  aware  of. 

In  these  days  we  must  be  cautious  what  we  write,  otherwise, 
without  deserving  it,  we  may  get  a  bad  name.  I  am  in  every 
way  a  defender  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See,  but  I 
dare  say  what  I  have  written  would  be  condemned  as  rank 
heresy.    I  hope  and  believe  it  is  not. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  letters  there  is  not  a  single  new 
point  introduced,  whether  in  the  way  of  authority  or  argument. 
They  exhibit  entire  absence  of  any  defence  of  present  practices, 
on  the  grounds  of  religion,  law,  reason,  or  policy. 

There  are  some  of  the  expressions  used  that  deserve  to  be 
commented  upon,  showing,  as  they  unmistakeably  do,  that  the 
writers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  they 

five  their  opinion.  It  is  also  evident  that  they  have  only  seen 
ather  Suffibld's  own  letter,  and  not  the  answers  to  his 
"  Objections."  And  as  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Denbigh  he  does 
not  aeal  with  those  answers,  nor  give  the  substance  of  them,  but 
only  refers  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  misrepresent  them,  his 
correspondents  were  most  unfavourably  situated  for  writing 
upon  the  subject  on  which  he  called  for  their  opinion.  They — 
Father  Suffibld's  "  authorities" — have  only  seen  the  case  as 
he  puts  it,  that  is  a  way  calculated  only  to  mislead  and  bewilder. 
Nos.  1  and  2  contain  only  a  bare  assent,  and  call  for  no  re- 
mark. 
No.  3  is  a  melancholy  specimen  of  modern  "  moral  theology ." 
The  expression,  "  principles  for  forming  consciences,'  is 
Father  Suffield  himself.  By  "  forming  a  conscience"  he  seems 
to  intend  to  express  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  the  exclusion  of 
doubt,  so  that  the  individ^ual  may  be  unimpeded  in  an  unlawful 
act.  The  admirable  rules  for  the  removal  of  doubt  contained  in 
the  canons  are  thus  perverted  into  producing  such  results  as 
they  were  intended  to  prevent.  Blind  teachers  foster  in  their 
scholars  complete  indifference  to  right  and  wrong,  by  the 
silencing  of  doubt,  not  by  resolving  it.  For  the  special  inquiry 
required  to  resolve  doubt,  they  substitute  a  "  general  principle" 
— ^the  soldier^ 8  oath.  This  is  to  relieve  him  from  all  necessity  of 
knowing  whether  the  man  he  kills  be  innocent  or  not. 
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But  if  this  really  be  so,  if  the  oath  to  man  supersedes  the  oath 
to  G0D9  then  the  soldier  has  no  business  to  doubt  at  all,  and  of 
course  no  need  to  consult  a  Confessor,  or  himself  to  consider  or 
inquire.  He  doubts  in  reference  to  some  particular  War ;  the 
Confessor  does  not  enlighten  him ;  he  knows  no  more  about  the 
War  in  question  than  his  penitent ;  he  sees  no  necessity  for 
knowing  anything  about  it ;  although  another  human  being  has 
come  to  him  for  fight,  he,  the  Confessor,  remains  contented  in 
his  own  darkness,  and  he  says,  "  Eemember  your  oath,  form 
"  your  conscience,  and  go  to  battle."  These  are  the  principles 
for  forming  consciences  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  who  wrote 
letter  No.  3. 

In  the  next  sentence  he  takes  upon  himself  to  consider  what 
is  to  become  of  a  State  in  which  the  soldier  presumes  to  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness  of  an  order^  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  very  unsound  and  perilous.  In  doing  so  he  adopts 
the  precise  forms  of  worldly  politicians  and  mercenary  writers. 
He  protests  against  an  order  being  "  delayed  until  the  soldiere 
"  could  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  lawfulness  of  a  War^  He 
docs  not  know  of  the  distinction  between  the  lawfulness  and 
unlawfulness  of  an  order,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  War. 
He  knows  nothing  of  obedience  being  enforced  by  notorious 
acts  (Declaration  of  War,  &c.) ;  so  that  there  is  no  "  delay" 
to  take  place,  no  "  making  up  of  the  mind"  required  to  find  out 
whether  an  order  is  lawful  and  a  War  is  just. 

This  Bishop  imagines  to  himself  an  army  in  the  field  refusing 
to  follow  its  commander.  Than  which  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
moved from  the  case  before  us.  If  the  country  is  attacked  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  defending  itself.  If  not  attacked 
by  foreign  forces,  and  yet  war  is  made,  it  is  not  on  the  battle 
field  that  the  formation  of  the  soldier's  conscience  has  to  take 
place,  but  on  the  mere  fact  of  the  declaration  or  no  declaration 
of  war,  which  precedes  all  operations. 

Would  the  State  have  been  imperilled  had  the  Government 
not  been  able  to  employ  soldiers  and  sailors  to  invade  Afghan- 
istan, to  bombard  Uanton,  to  march  upon  Pekin  and  bum  the 
Summer  Palace,  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  an  ally  at  Navarino,  to 
bombard  Kagosima,  to  annex  Sindh  or  Oude,  &c.  Not  one  of 
these  transactions  could  have  taken  place,  if  the  Law  of  England 
and  of  Nations  or  the  Canon  Law  were  observed  among  us. 
How  did  the  Roman  State  co-exist  with  its  Fecial  College,  if 
this  Bishop  jud^s  rightly  of  human  affairs  t  Was  it  imperilled 
because  no  soldier,  to  use  the  words  of  Plutarch,  "  was  allowed 
"  to  draw  his  sword  until  the  Fecials  had  decided  ?"  Vattel 
begins  his  chapter  on  "  The  Declaration  of  War^  and  of  Wars  in 
^^  due  form  ^^  by  quoting  the  example  of  Kome,  and  says,  "By 
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*^  such  scrapulous  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of  her  wars,  Rome  laid 
"  a  most  solid  foundation  for  her  subsequent  greatness J^* 

The  peril  of  our  present  state  is  very  great,  and  it  consists  mainly 
in  this :  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  warn  and  teach  are 
themselves  uninstructed,  uninstructed  both  in  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  the  law  that  has  to  be  applied. 
For  little  would  it  matter  that  politicians  were  corrupt  and  in- 
competent, that  the  people  were  base  and  subservient  to  what- 
ever wears  the  shape  of  power,  that  other  religious  bodies  should 
have  made  their  religion  to  consist  in  attending  to  small  duties, 
or  creating  fictitious  ones,  and  neglecting  "  the  weightier  matters 
"  of  the  law,"  of  which  the  first  is  Justice  ;  did  there  exist  in 
the  Catholic  Church  Prelates  and  Priests  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

In  all  this  discussion  one  major  point  is  lost  sight  of,  which  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  soldier  but  tlie  officer  that  has  to  be  thought  of. 
Did  officers  throw  up  their  commissions,  as  some  did  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  imlawf  ul  war,  and  hence  reckless  bloodshedding, 
might  cease.  If  the  Catholics  understood  and  acted  upon  this, 
at  least  the  honour  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  be  saved,  and 
its  use  to  the  world  would  be  demonstrated.  But  far  more  than 
this  would  follow.  The  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed, 
even  in  England,  for  the  Protestants  for  very  shame  would  nave 
to  follow.  The  present  blindness  and  shamelessness  exists  be- 
cause all  are  alike,  and  in  "  another's  guilt,  each  sees  his  own." 

The  writer  of  Letter  No.  4  gives  no  general  opinion,  but 
replies  to  questions.  In  reference  to  these  I  beg  to  refer  him 
to  the  foregoing  letter,  in  which  he  will  find  the  same  point 
dealt  with  at  length,  particularly  as  to  the  Feudal  System,  which 
existed  when  the  Canons  were  made,  and  to  the  changes  that 
have  since  taken  place  in  everything  connected  with  War  and 
Government.  For  evidently  it  cannot  be  right  to  apply  special 
rules  laid  down  mider  special  circumstances,  to  a  totally  different 
set  of  circumstances. 

Letter  No.  5  is  again  but  a  repetition  of  Father  Suffield. 
It  is  evident  that  one  reason  why  all  censure  from  ecclesiastics 

*  In  on  elementary  history  of  France  by  M.  Duruy,  late  Minister  of  Education  in 
France,  the  following  passage  occars: — **In  the  year  390  b.c,  the  Gauls  invaded 
Italy,  the  Senate  sent  three  Ambassadors,  three  Fabii,  &c.''  '^  The  Fabii  became 
irritated  at  their  pride,  and,  forgetting  their  character  of  Ambassadors,  took  part 
with  the  besieged  in  a  sortie.  One  of  tbem,  Q.  Ambustos,  killed  a  Gaulish  chief  in  the 
sight  of  the  two  armies,  and  stripped  him  of  his  arms.  At  once  the  barbarians 
ceased  hostilities  against  Clusiom,  and  demanded  reparation  from  Rome.  The  whole 
Fecial  CoQege  intisted  in  the  name  ofrdigion  thcUjtuHce  thould  be  done.  Bat  the  credit 
of  the  Fabian  family  prevailed ;  the  guilty  were  absolved,  and  the  people,  as  if  stricken 
with  madness,  gave  to  them  three  out  of  the  six  offices  of  Military  Tribune,"  (p.  85). 
The  Soman  Army  was  completely  defeated,  nor  did  they  regain  courage  until  one  of 
the  Fabii  had  accomplished  the  expiatory  sacrifice. 
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has  been  wanting  for  our  criminal  wars,  is  that  the  perfectly 
just  and  necessary  maxims,  applied  to  cases  of  real  doubt  arising 
from  a  difficulty  of  decision  in  respect  to  a  regular  and  lawful 
war,  have  remained  in  the  mind  of  each,  learnt  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  and  have  been  by  him  in  ignorance  applied  to  cases 
perfectly  different ;  cases  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  in  which  all 
legal  forms  are  wanting.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  in  our  days  how 
this  should  come  about.  But  if  the  cause  is  small  the  con- 
sequences are  terrible.  The  writer  of  Letter  No.  5  accepts  as  a 
proper  condition  of  things  that  Ministers  of  State  should  keep 
secret  the  causes  for  which  they  order  the  Army  and  Navy  at 
their  disposal,  "  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy.''  He  does  not  know 
that  such  secrecy  itself  stainps  the  hostilities  with  the  characters 
of  murder  by  the  Law  of  England,  and  of  brigandage  by  the 
Law  of  Nations. 

For  the  sake  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  others,  of 
whose  good  faith  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  I  will  here  give  a 
few  quotations  from  Vattel,  who  only  develops  more  precisely 
the  general  maxims  laid  down  by  Gkotius  and  his  predecessors. 
Under  the  chapter,  the  title  of  which  I  have  already  quoted,  he 
says : — 

"  A  Declaration  of  War  being  necessary,  as  a  further  effort 
"  to  terminate  the  difference  without  the  effusion  of  bloody  by 
"  making  use  of  the  principle  of  fear,  in  order  to  bring  the 
"  enemy  to  more  equitable  sentiments,  it  ought,  at  the  same 
"  time  that  it  announces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  War, 
^^  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  armsP 

"  It  is  NECESSARY  that  the  Declaration  of  War  be  known  to 
"  the  State  against  whom  it  is  made." 

"  It  is  NECESSARY  for  a  nation  to  publish  the  Declaration  of 
"  War  for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  her  own  subfects^ 

Tlie  causes  which  can  justify  the  takhig  up  of  arms  by  any 
State  are  as  accurately  laid  down  by  the  Law  of  Nations  as  by 
the  Canon  Law,  and  they  are  all  comprised  under  the  head  of  a 
wrong  done  to  us  by  the  opposite  party,  for  which  redress  is  re- 
fused. When,  therefore,  causes  are  assigned  for  a  war  which 
do  not  come  under  such  a  definition,  or  when  a  War  is  under- 
taken without  such  a  cause  being  assigned  for  it,  it  is  not  doubt, 
but  certainty  that  each  human  soul  m  the  land  should  possess 
that  such  War  is  a  crime.  For  to  be  certain  in  such  a  case  as 
this  requires  no  particular  knowledge  or  abstruse  learning,  but 
simply  a  sense  of  natural  justice.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  apply 
to  the  pubhc  transactions  what  each  man  is  required  to  Imow 
and  to  act  upon  in  his  private  capacity. 

I  request  the  wiiter  of  letter  No.  5  to  consider  this,  and  then 
to  reflect  on  the  examples  he  give  of  Wars  that  are  **  certainly 
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**  sinful"  He  supposes  only  two  such.  One  is  a  war  by  the 
Turks  for  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  the  other,  one  to  drive 
the  Pope  from  Home.  I  do  not  dispute  the  criminality  of  these 
motives  to  War,  but  I  ask  on  what  grounds  they  are  more  cer- 
tainly criminal  than  any  other  war,  the  motive  of  which  is  like- 
wise to  achieve  some  end  proposed  by  those  who  undertake  it, 
and  is  not  called  for  by  wrongful  acts  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  be  attacked  I  Does  he  suppose  that  the  criminality  of  a  War 
for  the  extinction  of  Christianity  depends  upon  the  Christian 
Relirion  being  true,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  injustice  of 
attacking  a  nation  not  guilty  of  any  wrong  towards  you,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  change  its  religion  or  any  other  ? 
If  it  is  certainly  sinful  to  make  war  for  the  propagation  or  the 
extinction  of  a  religion,  why  is  it  less  certainly  sinful  to  make 
war  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  country  to  allow  a  poison  to  be 
sold  to  its  people  I  One  of  the  legitimate  reasons  for  war,  as 
laid  down  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  is  "  the  defence  of  the  Laws 
*'  of  your  fathers." 

In  the  same  way,  how  is  it  more  "  certainly  sinful"  to  make 
War  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Pope  from  Rome,  tlian  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  any  other  Sovereign  from  his  dominions  ? 
The  Pope,  as  a  temporal  Sovereign,  holds  his  territory  by  exactly 
the  same  right  that  protects  other  temporal  Sovereigns.  It  is 
his  enemies  who  seek  to  put  liis  tenure  of  his  dominions  upon  an 
exceptional  footing,  that  they  may  find  reasons  for  dispossessing 
him. 

The  writer  of  letter  No.  6  appears  to  see  this ;  for  he  holds 
that  a  soldier  may  fight  against  the  Holy  See  as  a  Temporal 
Power.  Tliat  is  the  strange  way  in  which  he  is  reduced  to 
express  himself,  because  he,  too,  desires  to  justify  blind  obedience 
towards  their  gods — ^men  in  power.  Still  he  does  say  that  the 
regular  soldier  or  the  Garibaldian  Volunteer  would  not  be 
justified  in  attacking  the  Holy  See  "/or  the  purpose  of  depriving 
**  it  of  its  rights."  Here  at  last  we  come  to  something  definite. 
He  distinguishes  properly  between  one  reason  for  attacking  the 
Holy  See  and  another.  But  then  why  is  it  more  cleai'ly  wrong 
to  attack  the  Sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church  unjustly, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  his  rights,  than  the 
Sovereign  ot  Naples,  or  of  Hanover,  or  of  Austria,  or  of 
Afghanistan  ? 

I  must  remark  that  the  case  here  supposed  has  occurred; 
Catholic  soldiers  took  part  in  a  War  which  deprived  the  Pope 
of  part  of  his  dominions  by  a  perfectly  unprovoked  attack, 
against  which  robbery  he  has  never  ceased  to  pi'otest.  Did  any 
one  priest  refuse  Absolution  to  or  even  require  contrition  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  penance  performed  by  a  soldier^  or  even  an  officer 
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been  assured  that  the  case  was  considered  in  France,  and  that  it 
was  decided  the  other  way. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  can  be  deduced  with  certainty 
from  Father  SuFFiELD,  it  is  that  the  actual  practice  of  Confessors 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  proof  of  what  really  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Here,  then,  his  case  hopelessly  breaks  down.  One  of 
those  wars  which  he  and  his  autliorities  hold  to  be  "  certainly 
sinful,"  was  not  treated  as  such  by  Confessors,  any  more  than 
those  other  wars  which  he  does  not  hold  to  be  certainly  sinful. 

The  writer  of  No.  5  does  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  agree  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  For  he  only  says  that  "  an  Englishman 
"  who  believes  that  the  Government  is  not  lilcely  to  engage  wantonly 
"  in  unjust  Wars  is  free  to  enlist." 

Father  Suffield's  second  authority,  Father  Ballerini, 
quotes  approvingly  from  Lugo  the  words,  "  When  I  know  that 
"  a  Prince  is  constantly  and  capriciously  ordering  what  is  wrong, 
"  without  any  respect  for  what  is  lawful,  how  can  I,  from  the 
"  mere  fact  of  his  orders,  conclude  that  what  he  commands  is 
"riffhtr 

Here  Lugo  and  Ballerini  suppose  that  a  private  individual 
can  know  for  himself  that  what-  is  ordered  by  the  Prince  is  both 
wrong  and  unlawful.  I  ask  the  writer  last  referred  to,  how  an 
Englishman  could  believe  that  a  Government  is  not  likely  for  the 
future  to  engage  in  unjust  Wars,  when  he  sees  that  the  habit 
has  now  for  a  long  period  prevailed  of  perfect  recklessness  in  the 
matter  of  War,  amounting  to  the  disuse  of  all  precautions 
against  its  being  unduly  waged,  and  all  forms  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  and  when  hostilities  are  undertaken  by  any  subor- 
dinate officer  all  over  the  world  at  the  command  of  a  Consul  or 
the  request  of  a  Missionary ;  or  on  his  own  motion  and  caprice? 
As,  for  example,  the  smuggling  transaction  in  Mexico,  which 
led  to  the  blockade  of  a  Town,  or  the  murderous  attack  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  a  gun-brig  on  unoffending  traders  in  the  China 
Seas. 

These  letters  are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  what  I  had 
already  written  as  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  upon 
Father  Suffield's  correspondents  by  his  havmg  placed  the 
subject  on  an  erroneous  footing.  None  of  these  Bishops  and 
Priests  have  one  word  to  say  on  the  subject  beyond  tnat  of 
approving  of  the  soldier — and  the  soldier  in  England  who  has 
voluntarily  placed  himself  in  that  position — being  held  to  a  blind 
obedience.  Not  one  word  about  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
which  the  head  of  their  Church  has  so  strongly  denounced  and 
deplored ;  not  one  word  of  the  approaching  Council  called  by 
him  to  "  prevent  human  Society  from  falling  to  pieces." 
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It  is  hard  to  snppose  that  if  the  subject  had  been  placed  before 
them  in  another  light,  some  expression  of  a  desire  that  their 
Church  should  be  able  to  bring  about  this  great  end,  and  that 
England  might  have  a  part  in  the  work,  would  not  have  been 
uttered.  iJnless  they  are  prepared  to  deny  that  the  Pope  has 
said  with  reason  that  human  society  is  in  peril,  I  ask  them  to 
consider  how  the  Church  can  act  towards  re-establishing  the 
observance  of  the  Law  of  God  between  communities,  how  she 
can  help  in  putting  down  reckless  blood-shedding,  faithlessness 
in  the  observance  of  treaties,  excessive  taxation,  and  the  spirit 
of  unbelief  and  licentiousness  which  is  the  natural  result,  if  she 
allows  to  all  secular  Governments  a  complete  control  over  the 
consciences  of  their  subjects  in  respect  to  blood-shedding?  Will 
the  Church  at  the  approaching  Council,  I  ask,  sanction  an  obe- 
dience to  be  exercised  by  soldiers  towards  their  officers,  and  by 
officers  towards  their  generals,  which  she  does  not  allow  to  be 
practised  by  members  of  her  own  religious  orders  towards  their 
Superiors?  If  the  Council  does  not  sanction  such  sacrilege  thai 
it  must  forbid  it,  and  must  clearly  lay  down  the  conditions  under 
which,  and  which  alone,  the  faithful  can  lawfully  exercise  the 
profession  of  arms. 

As  a  last  i^emark  ;  none  of  Father  Sdffield's  "  authorities" 
are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  this  subject  by 
prior  studies  or  works,  "fiiey  have  merely  been  invited  to  pro- 
nounce opinions  on  it  by  him.  Not  one  of  them  is  known 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  professional  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  Ecclesiastics  whose  words  I  have  quoted  on  my  side, 
are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  these  subjects, 
nearly  all  of  them  having  obtained  a  European  celebrity. 

I  now  come  to  a  lay  **  authority."  The  subjoined  extracts  are 
from  a  Member  of  Parliament 

LoBD  — —  TO  Fatheb  Suffield. 

Jnly  IS,  1S69. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  particularly  for  sending  your  letter  to  Lord 
Denbigh. 

I  write  one  line,  as  your  last  paragraph  seems  to  invite  it,  to 
add  that  I  entirely  agree  with  its  purport,  and  this  declaration 
may  possibly  have  some  significance,  coming  from  me,  as  I 
should  rather  incline,  by  the  drift  of  my  own  arguments  and 
views,  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  I  once  wrote  an  article  in  this 
sense  in  the  Tablet^  September  28,  1861,  entitled,  '^International 
Law  AND  the  Law  of  Nations,"  of  which  the  ultimate  tendency 
might  be  to  some  such  conclusion  as  that  which  you  controvert ; 
not,  indeed,  the  identical  conclusion,  for  I  think,  I  may  say, 
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that  if  I  recomised  it  as  a  legitimate  deduction  from  my  arga- 
ment,  I  shoum  be  prepared  at  once  to  renounce  it  as  a  rtductio 
ad  absvrdum.  My  argument  at  most  tended  to  awaken  a  more 
general  consciousness  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  among  man- 
Kind — a  responsibility  general,  uncertain,  and  indefinite  in  its 
nature,  and  not  such  as  would  overrule  specific  certain  and  primary 
obliffations.    And  certainly  if  there  is  a  primary  obligation  in  life, 

it  is  that  which  BINDS  THE  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  SUPERIOR  OFHCER, 
FOR  THE  WHOLE  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD  DEPENDS  UPON  IT. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  subversive  principle,  or  one  more 
calculated  to  disorganise  the  world,  and  throw  it  permanendy 
into  a  state  of  anarchical  and  internecine  strife  than  that  which 
Mr.  TJbquhart  advocates.  In  my  opinion  it  will  iiii.dQfinitely 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  would  moreover  cany  the  cold 
iron  into  the  very  soul.  Thousands,  who  now  gain  Heaven  in 
the  battle-field  would  die  in  a  state  of  hopeless  perplexity  and 
despair. 

I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  Church,  whose  primarv  object 
everywhere  is  the  individual  soul  of  man,  should  ever  affirm  this 
doctrine.  But  if  she  does  so,  she  must  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  prohibit  every  Catholic  from  being  a  soldier  on  the  same 
grounds  that  she  forbids  her  children  from  entering  into  the 
secret  societies,  not  because  they  are  secret,  but  because  they 
bind  their  members  to  obligations,  the  nature  of  which  are  not 
revealed  to  them  beforehand* 

Again,  so  far  from  its  being  the  interest  of  society  that  this 
should  be  done,  it  appears  to  me  that  precisely  because  the 
soldier  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  society,  society  has  the 
right  of  putting  the  soldier  under  the  conditions  and  safeguards 
under  which  alone  he  can  be  serviceable.  The  most  important 
of  these  conditions  is  that  he  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  act  with 
others  to  whom  he  shall  be  bound,  and  who  shall  be  bound  to 
him.  Without  this  ^^ solidaiitiy^  there  can  neither  be  soldiers 
nor  a  defence  of  society,  and  this  *^  solidarity  *^  Mr.  Urquhaet's 
principle  infallibly  destroys.     And  it  is  not  as  if  Mr.  Ubquhabt 

E remised  us  universal  peace  as  the  alternative.  On  the  contrary, 
is  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  the  frequency  of 
unjust  wars.  The  consequent  necessity  of  society  to  keep  itself 
in  readiness  for  defence  must  be  admitted  on  both  sides.  And  I 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Urquhabt  himself  woidd  concede  that  the 
ri^teous  cause  must  depend  mainly  on  its  own  following  rather 
than  ujpon  defections  from  the  other  side  [nc]  through  the  opera* 
tion  01  Mr.  Urquhabt's  principle.  Is  not  this  a  reason  why 
in  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  and  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  the  soldier  should  oe  placed  in  a  category  apart. 
And  I  maintain  that  there  always  has  been  this  common  under- 
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standing  among  mankind,  and  that  it  is  among  the  first  principles 
of  the  £aws  ofNations. 

Wonld  it  not  be  monstrous  that  society,  which  in  moat  parts  of 
the  world  begins  hy  impressing  the  soldier  throuah  conscription 
into  its  service^  shomd  refuse  to  take  the  responsibility  on  itself, 
and  should  refuse  to  leave  his  soul  free  when  it  takes  forcible 
possession  of  his  limbs  and  life ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
soldier,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  moment  he  surrendered  his 
freedom,  remains  under  exactly  the  same  constraint. 

If,  then,  the  Church  takes  action  in  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be,  first,  by  cautioning  all  men  against  becoming 
soldiers,  and,  secondly,  by  denouncmg  conscription  as  a  crime 
which  calls  to  Heayen  for  yengeance. 

If  it  is  not  presumptuous,  therefore,  in  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
you  haye  only  done  an  act  which  becomes  a  Priest  of  the  Church 
acting  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in  endeayouring  to 
prevent  the  crushing  weight  of  this  responsibility  from  bemg 
thrown  upon  those  who,  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral 
freedom,  are  among  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Jaly  29, 1869. 

(The  writer  gives  Father  Sufpikld  leave  to  use  his  letter,  but 
desires  some  corrections  to  be  made  in  case  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  press.  He  would  rather,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
published,  unless  Father  Suffield  said  that  the  publication 
would  serve  a  good  purpose.    He  then  proceeds :) 

I  might  as  well  mention,  in  case  you  do  not  happen  to  be 
aware  ox  it,  that  the  controvenfy  in  question  is  not  st^ed  now 
for  the  first  time.  The  idea  was  broached  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  the  Tablet.  Tlie  late  Mr.  F.  Lucas,  if  I  remember 
nghtly,  left  the  editorship  of  his  paper  in  charge  of  Mr.  Chisholm 
Anstey  during  a  period  of  temporary  absence.  Mr.  Anstey  was 
then  hand  in  glove  with  Mr.  Ubquhabt,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  same  sense  as  those  written  in  the  Diplomatic 
Review  J  which  produced  a  rupture  between  Mr.  F.  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Anstey  upon  his  return.  I  remember  hearing  the  circum- 
stance I'elated,  out  I  have  never  read  the  articles  in  question,  nor 
can  I  tell  you  the  exact  year,  but  you  would  have  no  difiiculty  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  by  turning  to  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Tablet. 
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The  Same  to  the  Sake. 

August  5,  1869. 

[This  is  in  reply  to  one  from  Father  Supfield  in  answer  to 
the  last  about  Secret  Societies.] 

I  wish  to  say  that  Father has  slightly  misapprehended 

my  meaning.  The  Secret  Societies  may  be  condemned  on 
many  grounds,  the  condemnation  varying  in  its  stringency 
as  rash  or  historically  (sic)  on  accoimt  of  their  antecedents, 
but  they  are  absolutely  condemned,  and  it  is  this  condemnation 
which  unites  Catholic  opinion  against  them,  because  in  taking  an 
oath,  the  nature  and  obligations  of  which  are  unknown  to  them 
and  concealed  from  them,  they  come  into  collision  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality. 

This  seemed  to  suggest  a  parallelism.  If  the  soldier  is  to 
be  invested  with  a  new  responsibility,  and  if  he  is  henceforth  to 
decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the  wars  in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged, 
he  either  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  an  oath  of  enlistment  for  a 
definite  period,  or  if  that  is  absolutely  enforced,  then  the  whole 
calling  and  position  of  the  soldier  must  be  condemned.  He  can 
only  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  (an  essential  con- 
dition of  military  life  and  organisation)  upon  the  ground  that  he 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  lor  his  acts  ot  obedience ;  otherwise 
he  is  in  the  same  case  with  the  members  of  the  secret  societies. 


I  had  commenced  by  underlining  passages  in  these  letters  to 
save  the  trouble  of  comment ;  but  as  I  went  on,  absurdity  suc- 
ceeded to  absurdity,  and  monstrosity  to  monslxosity,  so  as  to 
baffle  all  attempt  at  selection  and  discrimination. 

Here  is  a  man,  not  a  legist,  not  an  ecclesiastic,  not  a  diplo- 
matist, not  a  soldier,  having  acquaintance  with  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  judgment,  all  of  which  have  to  be  combined  to  enable 
any  man  to  understand  the  matter,  who  rushes  with  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  ignorance  and  incomprehension  into  this  debate, 
to  scatter  sophistic  phrases  over  all  things  human  and  divine. 

If  human  society  rests  as  its  primary  obligation  on  the  blind 
obedience  of  the  soldier  to  the  officer,  that  l^ciety  must  be  in  a 
very  bad  l)light,  seeing  that  no  such  blind  obedience  exists^  except 
in  the  one  solitary  exception  of  attacking  a  foreigner  and  an  ally 
of  the  Queen  without  legal  authority. 

The  writer's  knowledge  of  history  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remark  that  Society  has  begun  by  Conscription  !  Does  he  then 
confound  conscription  and  the  Feudal  system?  Has  he  never 
read  a  histoiy  of  nis  own  country  T  Is  he  entirely  unaware  that 
standing  armies  did  not  exist  at  all  until  after  England  had  be- 
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come  a  Protestant  country  ?  Has  he  fit^^  ^Y^^buBstind  of  the 
struggle  of  protest  and  warning  made  by  the' patriotic  party  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  after  the  Bevolutiony  as  to  the 
consequences  of  standing  armies  I  One  consequence,  however, 
they  did  not  foresee,  that  which  this  correspondence  clearly 
developes,  which  is  that  the  habits  of  mind  and  conscience, 
created  by  standing  armies,  have  perverted  not  only  men's  sense 
of  morality,  but  of  religion.  In  this  letter  the  writer  supposes 
that  ^^  Sodetxf^  can  decide  upon  the  eternal  fate  of  individual 
souls ;  for  he  says  that  it  is  not  fair  for  Society  when  it  takes 
possession  of  the  "  life  and  limbs"  of  soldiers  not  to  "  feaue 
"  Aw  soulfre^^ ! 

The  incident  out  of  which  arose  the  former  discussion  referred 
to  by  the  writer,  may  be  worth  recording. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  lawless  brigandages  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  China,  I  applied  myself  to  the  Ohurcn  of  Eng- 
land to  obtain  a  day  of  fast  and  humiliation,  and  I  appealed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  excommunicate  the  Queen. 
I  mention  this  to  show  the  nature  of  my  purpose,  the  neglect  of 
no  opportunities,  and  the  shrinking  from  no  means  for  stopping 
at  its  origin  this  deadly  and  sickening  malady.  Seventy-five 
members  were  indeed  got  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
inquiry,  but  no  Priest  or  Bishop  was  got  to  move  in  a  Diocesan 
Assembly  a  day  of  Fast.  Some,  indeed,  were  brought  to  serious- 
ness and  to  sadness ;  but  when  the  point  of  action  came,  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  of  each  fainted  before  the  consideration  of 
his  circumstances ;  opinion  to  be  disregarded,  and  that  opinion 
of  all  others  deadly,  the  opinion  of  the  religious  world — ^pre- 
ferment to  be  risked.  In  one  case  a  mitre  was  promised  as  the 
reward  of  silence. 

At  last,  on  the  failure  in  Affghanistan,  I  was  somewhat 
listened  to ;  and  several  of  the  London  journals  reproduced  my 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  "  The  duty  of  the  Church  of 
"  England  in  respect  to  unlawful  Wars."  In  that  letter  I  had 
contrasted  the  Church  of  Kome  with  the  Church  of  England, 
showing  that  the  former  had  never,  like  the  latter,  abandoned 
the  claim  to  direct  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  adjudicate  on 
the  acts  of  Princes. 

This  letter  was  seized  upon  by  the  Catholic  journals  as  an  oc- 
casion for  self-laudation,  which  necessarily  produced  from  me 
the  reply  that  their  "  Church"  was  one  thing,  but  they  themselves 
another,  and  a  very  different,  thing;  and  that  although  possessed, 
in  their  records  and  traditions,  their  system  and  their  Canons, 
of  a  magnificent  inheritance,  they  themselves  knew  nothing 
thereof,  and  in  no  respect  (at  least  for  the  better)  differed  from 
their  Ptotestant  f  eUow-subjects,  who  stood  in  respect  to  thoughts 
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as  backwoodsmen  to  Society^  cut  off  from  all  memories  and 
without  one  hmnanising  association. 

And  so  it  was  that  for  a  short  space  the  subject  of  "  Inter- 
"  national  Law"  became  an  available  topic  for  leaders  in  the 
columns  of  a  Catholic  journal,  and  for  bitter  animosities  among 
contributors. 

Let  me  here  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Baines, 
and  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Baggs,  to  whose  zealous  co-opera- 
tion I  owe  the  first  step  taken  in  the  true  direction — ^the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Chair  of  Jurisprudence  at  Prior  Park  Collie. 
To  this  we  owe  (in  a  reprint  of  the  first  course  of  lectures)  that 
invaluable  .work,  by  means  of  which  it  has  become  possible  for  a 
human  being,  bom  in  this  present  chaos  of  thought  and  morals, 
to  emerge  from  the  surrounding  gloom  into  the  hght  of  nature 
and  of  day.  I  refer  to  the  "  Guide  to  the  Laws  and  Constitu- 
tions of  England,"  by  Mr.  Akstey. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  VIEW  OF  "BLIND  OBEDIENCE." 

(This  letter  is  the  one  referred  to  at  p.  38,  as  having  been 
approved  of  by  one  of  the  Bishops  quoted  oj  Father  Suffield 
as  agreeing  with  him.) 

The  Priory,  Bath,  Julj.'lSGO. 

My  Lobd  Bishop, — As  my  mind  is  always  occupied  with 
the  subject  upon  which  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  some  points  that  1  may  not  have  put 
in  my  interview  with  you. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  correspondence  is^  that  doubts 
can  and  do  exist  as  to  the  duty  of  a  Christian  in  respect  to  War. 

Before  considering  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  War  in  itself, 
there  is  the  preliminary  pomt  of  the  proper  formalities  that  have 
to  be  observed ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  even  if  one  nation  injure  an- 
other, the  injured  nation,  as  a  Chnstian  people,  cannot  pass  the 
sentence  of  W  ar  (or  Death)  without  havmg  demanded  redress  ; 
the  Declaration  then  ^ves  the  cause,  the  means  taken  to  obtain 
redress,  the  failure  of  Sioee  means,  and  the  final  sentence  of  kill, 
bum,  and  destroy. 

Yattel.  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  Lawful,  or 
legally  declared.  War,  quoting  Gkotius,  says,  "  that,  according 
**  to  the  Law  ot  Nations,  two  thmgs  are  required  to  make  War 
^  solemn  and  in  due  form :  1st.  Ijniat  on  both  sides  it  should  be 
"  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign. 

^^  2nd.  That  it  should  be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities. 
^^  Those  formalities  consist  in  the  demand  of  a  just  satisfaction 
"  {rerum  repetition  and  the  Declaration  of  War  at  least  on  the 
**  part  of  him  who  attacks :  defensive  War  requires  no  declara- 
"tion.'' 

Hume,  in  his  Histonr  of  EIngland,  Angh-Saaon  Government 
and  Mannersj  says,  ^^  ]!t  was  enacted  by  King  Ina  that  no  man 
^  should  take  revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  first  demanded 
"  compensation.'' 
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Now,  if  we  would  inquire  into  the  justice  of  a  so-called  War 
of  this  age  (for  instance,  China),  all  offensive  Wars  on  the  part 
of  England,  what  do  we  find  ? 

First,  looking  at  the  legal  point,  we  find  that  the  military 
operations  were  made,  1st,  without  the  authority  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  2nd,  that  they  were  not  "  accompanied  by  certain  for- 
"  malities."  If  we  wish  merely  to  decide  on  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  these  Wars,  we  need  go  no  further. 

Again,  take  the  War  of  1859,  oflensive  on  the  part  of  France : 
this  War  was  certainly  made  by  the  authority  oi  the  Sovereign, 
but  hostilities  were  not  accompanied  with  the  necessary  for- 
malities. There  was  not,  and  there  could  not  be,  a  rerum 
repetitio ;  for  France  had  received  no  injury  from  Austria,  but 
led  her  armies  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy  the  people  of  Austria, 

fiving  as  the  motive,  "  The  Unity  of  Italy."     Again,  would  we 
ecide  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  War,  there  could  be  no 
room  for  doubt. 

In  private  Kfe  we  still  recognise  murderers  and  burglars ;  but 
if  civn  law  fell  into  the  same  disuse,  a  murderer  would  only  have 
to  say  that  he  put  to  death  a  private  family  for  an  idea,  to  justify 
his  crime  and  save  him  from  punishment,  and  also  to  have  him- 
self considered  a  public  benefactor,  although  the  same  mur- 
derer might  largely  profit  by  appropriating  the  property  of  the 
slain. 

The  Catholic  Church  justly  condemns  as  guilty  of  mortal  sin 
assassins  who,  by  private  contract,  murder  on  public  grounds, 
either  public  or  private  individuals.  Dr.  Manning,  yourself^ 
and  others  have  very  justly  condemned  Garibaldians,  Fenians, 
and  others,  refusing  the  Sacraments  unless  they  repent  of  their 
crime ;  but  after  aU,  what  are  the  deeds  of  these  misguided  men, 
compared  with  those  of  every  Government  of  Europe  (except 
the  Holy  See)  ?  Their  power  is  far  more  fearful,  their  cha- 
racter far  more  revolting,  and  their  example  far  more  demoralis- 
ing. Comparatively  speaking,  few  are  misled  by  the  former ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  evil  is  so  interwoven  with  our 
literature  and  our  manner  of  thinking  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  in  Europe  who  either  is  not  misled,  or,  if  not,  who  dares  to 
grapple  with  our  prevailing  frenzy. 

It  has  been  objected  by  those  who  find  a  justification  for  these 
things  that  the  Canon  Law  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  War;*  but  as  you  very  well  said,  all  Catholic  Theologians 
begin  by  the  Natural  Law  or  the  Duty  of  Man  to  his  neighbour, 

*  It  will  be  Been  by  a  reference  to  the  Article  on  Fsrbabis  in  tbe  Diplomatic 
Beview  for  July,  that  tbe  Canon  Law  does  require  a  Declaration  of  the  War  as  the 
first  condition  to  render  it  Uwful.— See  "  The  MiUUiy  Oath  and  Christianity,"  p.  24. 
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yery  rightly  applying  the  words  of  St.  John^  "  How  can  a  man 
love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen,  if  he  love  not  man  whom  he 
has  seen  t"  and,  of  course,  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Preceptor 
of  men  in  their  public  as  well  as  private  capacity,  begins  by  deal- 
ing with  the  most  important  duties — those  of  the  nation — before 
proceeding  to  those  individual  ones  that  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  what  is  more  certain,  more  just,  and  therefore 
divine,  than  that  if  my  neighbour  commits  an  offence  against  me, 
I  must,  before  taking  steps  against  him,  require  satisfaction  ;  and 
only  on  this  being  refused,  am  I  at  liberty  even  to  appeal  to  the 
Magistrate  against  him ;  and  this  being  clear  in  the  minor  case, 
how  much  more  true  in  the  major,  where,  instead  of  appealing 
to  the  Magistrate,  I  act  myself — one  individual  being  concerned 
in  the  one  case,  millions  in  the  other? 

Again,  Secret  Societies  are  condemned  by  the  Holy  See, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  Faith,  that  men  should 
bind  themselves  to  act  on  the  instigation  of  another  person ;  but 
is  not  the  soldier  who,  by  our  modern  perversions,  is  taught  to 
look  on  the  order  of  his  commanding  officer  as  supreme,  very 
much  in  the  same  position  ;  and  is  not  the  perversion  even  worse, 
for  many  understand  the  fallacy  of  the  Secret  Society,  but 
very  few  understand  the  second  t  European  Governments  have 
degenerated  into  bodies  acting  on  all  important  matters  in  secret ; 
ana  one  result  of  this  is  that  it  has  become  the  universal  habit  in 
Europe  to  bring  together  large  masses  of  men,  and  to  separate 
their  interests  from  their  fellows,  in  order  that  they  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  commands  of  men  override  all  the  Law  of  GoD 
and  every  duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-man. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  these  Wars, 
'  I  can  only  feel  that,  repenting  of  my  active  part  therein,  the 
only  act  of  reparation  that  I  can  make  is  to  work  unceasingly 
that  such  crimes  should  not  be  forced  upon  unconscious  men  as 
duties.  And  as  a  soldier,  I  feel  that  that  discipline,  which  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  blind  obedience  of  a  soldier,  does  not 
exist  in  the  Armies  of  Europe,  nor  can  men,  without  the  higher 
feeling  of  duty,  be  depended  upon  on  trying  occasions. 

It  is  an  appalling  state  of  things  that  in  Christendom,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  the  most  sublime  and  simple 
Law  which  has  ever  been  revealed  to  man,  the  practice  of  nations 
composing  it  should  have  become  more  infidel  than  that  of  people 
we  despise  as  Pagans,  but  who,  at  any  rate,  acted  up  to  the  Law 
of  Moses,  as  far  as  they  knew  it.  Our  condition  is  this ;  that 
large  bodies  of  men  are  trained  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
slaughter  without  question  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that  they 
are  not  withheld  from  doing  so  by  religious  teaching. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  your  leniency  for  any  faults  of  ex- 
position on  my  part,  and  that  you  will  separate  them  from  the 
important  subject  I  have  tried  to  treat. 

Believe  me,  my  Lord  Bishop, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

May,  1869*  R.  Poobe. 
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SUMMABT— TWO  DANGERS. 

I  may  now  sum  np  this  discussion  by  setting  down  precisely 
and  concisely  what  I  take  to  be  the  two  dangers  which  beset 
every  mind  for  the  first  time  applying  itself  to  this  subject,  and 
against  which  it  has  no  protection  whatever,  save  in  those  legal 
studies  and  that  metaphysical  discrimination  which  are  of  necech 
sity  wanting  in  the  supposed  case ;  which  is  that  of  persons 
occupying  memselves  for  the  first  time  as  adults  with  matters  in 
whicn  they  ought  to  have  been  instructed  when  children.  These 
dangers  consist  in  two  terms,  because  those  terms  in  the  vulgar 
mouth  are  erroneously  applied. 

1.  The  "  Law  of  Nations."  This  expression  is  now  made 
to  convev  the  acts  of  nations.  No  man  so  using  it  can  be  up- 
right. To  be  honest  it  is  needful  that  a  man  should  know  that 
this  term  applies  to  the  rules  which  remilate  what  a  nation 
ought  to  do.  Then  also  may  he  get  understanding,  and  will 
reprove  and  convict  whoever  uses  the  term  in  a  diJBferent  sense — 
reprove  him  if  he  be  a  weak  man  who  has  accepted  a  fallacy — 
convict  him,  if  a  designing  one,  plotting  against  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Had  the  Church  adjudicated  upon  the  acts  of  Governments  as 
they  took  place,  this  fatal  mistake  could  never  have  been  made 
of  taking  for  Law  the  crime  which  is  against  the  Law,  and 
putting  it  in  its  place. 

2.  The  "  Church."  This  term  is  now  vulgarly  used  to  de- 
signate the  people  who  call  themselves  Catholics,  as  distinguished 
mm  the  bodv  of  doctrines  and  ordinances  with  its  organisation 
of  Head  and  members.  By  this  substitution  judgment  is  ex- 
tinguished. Sense  or  integrity  can  be  restored  only  when  people 
speak  of  themselves  as  "we"  and  not  as  "  Church."  Then  the 
distinction  can  be  drawn,  and  it  can  be  said  in  each  particular 
case  "  toe  do  so  and  so,  but  the  Church  commands  so  and  so." 
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I  am  induced  to  set  down  these  remarks  in  consequence  of 
receiving  from  a  Catholic  the  following  words : — 

"  To  propose  an  improved  course  oi  conduct  for  the  future 
"  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  Church  has  been  culpably 
"  negligent  for  the  past — an  admission  which  neither  I  nor  any 
"  other  Catholic  can  for  a  moment  allow/* 

Here  is  a  conscientious  and  devout  man,  a  sincere  believer, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  right  in  itself,  who  sets  himself  against 
attempts  to  rectify  what  is  wrong  in  our  times  (which  wrong  he 
fully  admits),  solely  because  he  has  a  fallacious  term  on  his  lips. 
If,  instead  of  "  Church,"  he  had  said  "  we,"  or  "  the  people,"  tne 
sentence  would  not  have  been  written ;  for  he  comd  not  have 
gone  on  to  say,  "  an  admission  which  neither  I  nor  any  other 
"  Catholic  will  allow."  Of  course,  no  man  in  this  age  will  indivi- 
dually admit  that  he  has  been  wrong;  but  no  man  will  propoimd 
as  a  maxim,  applicable  collectively,  that  no  error  shall  ever  be 
admitted. 

In  this  case,  the  special  point  of  my  propositions  so  combatted 
was  observance  of  a  decree  of  the  Canonical  "  Church ;"  a 
decree  of  the  last  General  Council  set  at  nought,  not  by  any 
counter  or  partial  decree,  or  by  a  papal  bull,  or  bv  any  decision 
of  any  kind  by  any  authority  whatever.  It  was  tne  suppression 
of  most  essentia]  passages  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent.  The 
"  Church"  had  enacted  that  Catechism ;  the  people,  priests  and 
laymen  aUke,  had  altered  it,  or  endured  its  alteration.  When 
this,  after  three  centuries,  is  brought  to  light,  instead  of  horror 
and  indignation  being  awakened  in  upright  minds,  it  is  approval 
of  the  deed,  and  anger  against  the  discoverer.  Why  is  this  f 
It  Ls  because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  commending  them- 
selves in  eveiy  possible  manner,  that  one  of  these  methods  has 
been  to  call  tnemselves  the  "  Church." 

The  writer  of  the  words  I  have  quoted  knows  full  well  that 
many  Catholics,  and  those  of  the  highest  order  in  capacity  and 
station,  agree  with  me,  and  therefore  admit  what  he  declares  no 
Catholic  can  admit.  The  cause  of  this  blindness  is  still  the 
same.  The  inveteracy  of  the  habit  of  considering  themselves 
the  "Church"  overrides  at  once  internal  reason  and  external 
sight. 

As  the  writer  of  these  words,  if  he  were  asked  what  he 
meant  by  the  "  Church,"  would  answer,  "  I  meant  the  Eccle- 
siastics as  distinguished  from  the  laymen,"  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  no  one  driest  ever  can  be  the  Church  in  this  sense,  and, 
therefore,  no  number  of  Priests.  It  is  not  numbers  that  con- 
stitute being ;  all  the  Ecclesiastics  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  were  their  numbers  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  were  all 
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these  agreed,  knowingly  and  consciously,  in  excluding  certain 
questions  and  answers  from  their  teaching,  would  not  constitute 
an  act  to  be  an  authority.  The  "  Church,"  to  be  in  presence, 
has  to  be  assembled,  has  to  perform  certain  functions  according 
to  fixed  regulations,  and  through  instituted  organs,  and  then  its 
"  act,"  its  "  authority,"  its  "  decree,"  exists,  is  known,  and  is 
capable  alike  of  being  enforced  or  violated,  of  being  appealed 
to  or  disregarded. 

In  the  commonest  and  most  trivial  of  matters  loose  speech 
brings,  and  must  bring,  error  and  confusion.  What  must  be 
the  result  for  the  human  race  of  applying  loose  speech  to  the 
gravest  t    The  result  is  what  we  see. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  Catechisms  referred  to  in  my  letter, 
the  Bishops  who  publish  them  do  so  on  their  own  authority; 
the  one  does  it  as  an  act  of  jurisdiction  in  his  diocese,  the 
other  sends  his  version  of  the  Catechism  to  the  press,  as  he 
does  any  other  work  of  which  he  is  the  author.  This  discloses 
an  irregularity  in  the  practice  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
which  IS  very  curious,  and  appears  the  more  so,  by  contrast  with 
the  rule  established  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  this  matter. 
The  Established  Church  in  England  has  a  Catechism  wliich  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  deviation,  that  is,  it  is  alwavs  the  same  invariable 
form  of  words  that  is  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
that  is  understood  by  "  the  Catechism,"  which  every  person  is 
obliged  to  learn  before  he  can  be  confirmed.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  practice  has  grown  up  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  Catechisms  for  the  i:^e  of  chudren.  it  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  they  are  all  based  upon  that  of  Trent ;  and  this 
is  no  doubt  the  case  in  regard  to  doctrine,  while  we  see  it  is  not 
so  as  regards  the  explanation  given  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
In  one  of  the  instances  I  have  quoted,  it  was  not  merely  the 
application  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  to  War  that  was  omitted, 
but  that  most  vital  restoration  upon  the  general  rule  of  obe- 
dience, which  is  given  in  the  explanation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment ;  namSv,  that  if  Kings,  or  Magistrates,  or  other 
Superiors  command  that  which  is  sin,  they  are  not  to  be  obeyed. 
If  any  one  omission  in  a  Catechism  prepared  bv  a  Bishop  is  to 
be  taken  as  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  then  the  same 
must  be  true  of  other  omissions,  which  would  necessarily  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  the  authority  of  the  Church — 
"  Holy  Church,"  according  to  the  old  phrase,  used  to  distinguish 
the  word  in  its  canonical  from  its  vulgar  sense — that  children 
are  no  longer  to  be  taught  that  ^^  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man." 
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The  inconvenience  of  not  having  one  uniform  Catechism  for 
the  young  has  been  so  much  felt,  that  a  large  number  of  Frenchi 
and  Belgian  Bishops  are  at  this  moment  occupied  in  taking 
steps  to  have  it  removed.  The  attention  of  some  of  them  is 
awake  upon  the  point  in  question.  But  the  wish  for  uniformity 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  anything  I  have  said  or  done  upon 
the  subject. 


THK  END. 
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PREFACE. 


On  this  great  subject  nothing  as  yet  has  been  written.  A 
few  fragments  that  at  times  have  appeared  in  the  Diplomatic 
Review  are  here  collected  as  suggestions  for  thought.  This 
has  been  done  in  view  to  the  (Ecumenic  Council,  which, 
affording  the  opportunity  for  reproclaiming  the  Law  of  Nature, 
of  Nations,  and  of  God,  in  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  men, 
also  affords  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the  habits  of  decent 
intercourse  between  superior  and  inferior,  parent  and  child, 
and  man  and  man. 

What  use  is  there  in  conferring  dignities  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical, if  the  men  are  not  themselves  dignified  ?  What  mean 
these,  if  respect  be  not  generated?  This  is  the  product  of 
noble  manners — manners  which  all  have  ceased  to  cultivate ; 
which  every  one  desecrates  by  his  acts,  and  reviles  in  his 
thoughts. 


THE  STJITAN  SHAKING  HANDS. 

(Diplomatic  Review  for  July^  1868.) 

In  reporting  the  reception  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Chacham-Baschi  of  the  Jews  by  the  Sul- 
TAKy  a  strange  expression  is  used,*  which,  if  bearing  the 
natural  interpretation,  is  a  far  graver  matter  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  passport  system,  or  even  than  leaving  an  Island 
to  be  a  free  domain  for  murderers,  bandits,  and  pirates. 

The  Turks  in  their  immemorial  proverb  vinaicate  for  them- 
selves dignity.  They  grant  beauty  to  Georgia,  wealth  to  India, 
devemess  to  Europe,  but  claim  for  their  own  Empire  "  Sultan- 
"  8hip."t  And,  in  truth,  that  Empire  has  been  enabled  to 
endure  trials  and  pass  through  perils  under  which  any  Euro- 
pean Government  would  have  sunk  a  himdred  times,  by  means 
of  certain  qualities  inherent  in  the  people,  and  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe.  These  qualities 
have  to  be  specified  in  reference  to  the  present  change ;  for  they 
all  hold  together,  and  the  breach  effected  on  this  point,  the  rest 
will  follow. 

This  people  is  brave  without  discipline ;  it  is  honest  without 
parade ;  just  without  science ;  it  is  sober  in  speech  as  in  tem- 
perament, and  it  is  polite  in  maimers. 

Were  vou  to  touch  its  manners,  and  from  polite  render  it 
vulgar,  all  the  other  qualities  would  speedily  disappear;  for  the 
manners  of  the  grown  men  are  the  mould  in  which  is  formed  and 
cast  the  character  of  the  children. 

These  characters,  in  the  extant  generation,  become  communi- 
cated to  the  rising  generation  only  by  the  process  of  bringing 
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His  Imperial  Majesty  then  accepted  the  hand  of  each  of  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mtmities,  and  an  address  of  thanks  signed  by  the  Primates  of  each  nation." — jReuttr*9 
Escprest,  Constantinople,  May  27,  1868. 

t  MahaliCy  Indostan  :  gozellick,  Gurgistan  !  akilic,  Frangistan:  sultanatlic,  AJi 
Osman. 
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up  the  child.  In  Turkey  there  is  no  process  visible  to  us  for 
implanting  these  virtues.  There  are  no  reasonings,  no  stoij 
booksy  no  child's  books.  The  young  grow  silently  into  what 
their  elders  are,  through  the  ceremonifu  of  that  ^^  politeness  of 
intimacy  which  has  been  lost  amongst  us."*  It  seizes  upon  and 
takes  possession  of  the  child,  and  inspires  him  with  profound  re- 
spect and  unbounded  affection  for  his  parents ;  so  that  he  strives 
in  all  respects  to  please  them  and  to  be  like  them. 

The  Commandment  to  honour  father  and  mother,  being  the 
only  one  to  which  an  earthly  promise  is  attached,  deserves 
our  utmost  attention — an  attention  which  has  never  been  given 
to  it,  seeing  that  we  have  applied  to  the  individual  in  a  sense 
which  is  alike  absurd  and  untrue,  that  which  is  a  promise  to 
the  Race.  ^^  Our  days  to  be  long  in  Hie  land  which  the  Lord 
^^  our  God  has  given  us,"  does  not  and  cannot  mean  that  indi- 
viduals honouring  their  parents  should  be  long  lived.  It 
means  that  a  race  amongst  whom  that  resp^t  is  observed,  will 
possess  in  itself  the  elements  of  enduring  prosperity.  It  is  not 
here  a  promise  that  is  given,  but  a  condition  tnat  is  stated.  If 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  in  opposition  to  all  Scripture,  which 
nowhere  makes  well-doing  a  mercenary  matter.  There  are  fiirther 
inferred  qualities  in  the  parents,  such  as  to  render  "  honour"  to 
them  both  meritorious  and  possible.  Our  Maker  could  not  have 
commanded  the  young  to  honour  vice  and  crime,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  copy  those  very  sins  which  Beligion  denounces  and 
forbids,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  honouring  those  who 
commit  them. 

The  youth  in  Turkey  can,  therefore,  honour  their  parents, 
because  they  act  honestly  with  their  neighbours,  are  truthful  in 
their  words,  patient  under  misfortune,  not  coarse  or  idle  in  their 
speech,  not  bloody  and  unjust  in  their  dealings  with  other  com- 
munities, not  drunkards,  nor  given  to  excess,  not  uncleanly  in 
their  persons ;  charitable  to  the  poor,  tender  of  dumb  animals, 
hospitable  to  the  way&rer,  polite  and  respectful  in  their  bearing 
to  their  fellow-men,  and  brave  to  do  or  endure  when  wrong  is 
done  them. 

But  these  grounds  of  due  honour  from  the  child  to  the  parent 
are  in  themselves  the  very  elements  of  life  by  which  a  people 
may  reckon  on  long  years  of  possession  of  the  land  on  which 
they  have  entered  to  possess  it. 

No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  politeness  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
State.  All  hold  it  prominent  in  the  regulation  of  a  family, 
and  it  is  accepted  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  discipline 
of  an  army.     Essayists,  Philosophers,  Moralists,  and  Religious 

*  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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teachers  have  dwelt  upon  it  as  snpremest  in  the  branches  of 
human  cnltnre.  But  no  one  has  defined  it.  It  is  on  their  lips 
or  under  their  pen,  but  a  vague  and  an  unmeaning  generality ; 
or,  which  is  worse,  each  takes  his  own  habits  for  the  standard 
of  Excellence. 

Bacon,  when  awarding  to  it  the  palm  in  human  affairs,  makes 
no  step  in  the  direction  of  definition.  He  announces  three 
masters  of  the  human  mind :  conviction,  interests,  and  feelings. 
The  first  ho  assigns  as  the  conquest  to  reason ;  the  second  to 
circumstances ;  and  the  third  to  politeness,  in  these  words :  ^^  It 
^^  is  manners  that  touch  the  heart."  But  wliat  manners  ?  Good 
manners  of  course.  Still  remains  the  question:  ^^  In  what  do 
"good  manners  consist?"  The  question  must  be  difficult  to 
answer  since  Bacon,  whilst  suggesting  it,  does  not  so  much  as 
make  the  attempt. 

If  we  turn  to  the  early  Legislators  we  shall  find  the  matter 
specified.  The  code  of  Menu  consists  in  the  regulations  bj 
which  the  human  body  in  its  movements  shall  constitute  for 
itself  the  language  of  ceremonial,  which  we  call  manners ;  and 
so  late  as  a  period  posterior  to  Bacon,  manners  were  regularly 
taught,  and  books  written  on  the  subject  in  Europe. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  condense  such  a  matter  into  a  sentence. 
Yet,  as  regards  the  points  we  have  undertaken  to  illustrate,  we 
can  offer  in  a  sentence  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the  pre- 
servation or  the  loss  of  that  type  of  manners  which  has  up  to 
the  present  time  continued  to  exist  in  Turkey,  and  by  means  of 
which  Turkey  has  continued  to  exist.  It  is  this :  that  the  child 
in  salutation  should  kiss  the  parent's  hand. 

The  antagonistic  principles  of  good  and  evil  manifest  them- 
selves in  every  thought  passing  through  the  mind  as  in  every 
habit  unconsciously  undergone.  We  have  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  As  Law  is  known  not  to  be,  where  there  is  Public 
Opinion,  so  is  Public  Opinion  known  not  to  be  where  you  have 
Law.  In  like  manner,  where  the  child  kisses  the  parent's 
hand,  there  can  be  no  shaking  of  the  hand  in  lieu  of  salutation. 
And  where  there  is  shaking  of  the  hand  there  can  be  no  such 
dutiful  expression  of  filial  affection  as  that  recorded  and  applied 
by  such  practices  as  kissing  the  parent's  hand  bv  the  child, 
standing  before  his  parent  till  permitted  to  be  seated,  not  speak- 
ing till  addressed,  and  all  the  other  modes  bv  which  the  domestic, 
and  therefore  the  public,  ceremonial  is  established. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  attach  importance  to  the  announce- 
ment— ambiguous,  and  we  trust  erroneous,  as  it  is — ^that  the 
SxJLTAN  had  shaken  hands,  for  it  implies  the  displacement  of 
the  entire  habits  of  the  race.  It  was,  indeed,  to  us  a  matter  of 
apprehension  among  the  many  suggested  by  the  pnwopt^d  pro- 
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posal  of  a  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Europe;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  contrary  result  might  have  foUowed  from  the  disguat 
awakened  by  the  weary  sights  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  European  races.  An  incident  at  Guildhall  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  render  this  result  certain;  and  the  demeanour  of  the 
Sultan  on  a  higher  field  seemed  to  confirm  that  expectation.* 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  occasion  has  not  as  yet  at  least 
arisen  in  this  direct  form ;  but  as  the  practice  of  shaJ^ing  hands 
has  been  fallen  into  by  Turks  in  communication  with  Euro- 
peans, and  as  it  began  on  their  part  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
subterfuge,  in  order  to  evade  giving  the  Temenaa  to  Christians, 
the  subject  is  one  which  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to 
place  before  such  eminent  minds  as  Turkey  may  possess ;  en- 
deavouring to  make  apparent  to  them  the  political  consequences 
of  a  change  in  its  social  mannersy  by  a  people  whose  manners 
are  admirable,  and  in  imitation  of  certain  other  people  whose 
social  manners  are  detestable,  and  whose  political  condition  is 
loathsome. 

The  process  by  which  power  is  acquired  is  also  the  same  by 
which  it  is  lost:  just  as  growth  comes  from  decay.  The 
Sultan  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  very  expedient  for  General  Grant  to 
undergo  an  operation  of  shake  hands,  the  effects  of  which  should 
have  laid  him  up  for  several  weeks  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
so  had  General  Grant  been  Sultan  of  a  nation  of  gentlemen. 

But  shake  hands  is  not  a  European  practice.  It  is  only  an 
English  one.  Transferred  to  the  Continent,  where  it  is  now 
only  being  introduced,  it  has  naturally  undergone  vitiation. 
Contemptible  as  it  may  be  in  England,  still  it  is  there  practised 
within  limits,  and  is  judged  by  a  certain  rule.  As  introduced, 
it  is  practised  without  limit,  and  held  to  be  simply  an  English 
practice;  so  that  grocer  and  bootmaker  come  to  propose  a 
'^  poignie  de  main  (handful  of  hand)  h  la  Anglaiae*^ :  than 
which  nothing  can  be  less  English  or  more  repulsive  to  English- 
men. 

Though,  therefore,  exceptionally  existing  in  England,  if  it  is 
to  be  introduced  into  Turkey,  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
rules  observed  in  England.  There  it  is  known  as  a  familiarity. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  practised  among  equals.  Tlie  Sovereign  of 
England  does  not  shake  hands.  She  with  her  subjects  follows 
the  Turkish  rule.     Her  subjects  still  kiss  her  hand. 

The  condition  to  which  things  are  actually  brought  in  the  two 
opposing  scales  of  politeness  and  vulgarity  is  this ;  that  it  is 
impossible  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  kiss  his 

*  Hefasal  of  the  proffered  hand  by  the  Sultan. 
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father's  hand ;  and  that  up  to  this  moment  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Turkish  son  should  shake  hands  with  his  father. 

Politically  the  same  contrast  holds :  the  United  States  being 
the  most  unruly  and  unmanageable  of  communities,  and  one  in 
which  Government  has  become  all  but  impossible ;  Turkey  being, 
in  so  far  as  its  own  subjects  are  concerned,  the  most  pacific, 
peaceable,  and  manageable  of  communities,  where  Government 
is  so  easy  that  it  has  scarcely  even  to  show  itself. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  SHAKING  HANDS. 

(Diplomatic  Review  for  Atigusty  1868.) 

Whilst  writing  for  the  last  number  the  first  words  ever  put 
down  in  regard  to  this  invention,  moved  thereto  by  the  astound- 
ing act  of  the  Sultan  as  I'eported  by  telegram,  yet  dreading 
to  put  on  paper  words  in  connexion  with  such  a  subject,  the 
newspapers  were  reporting  and  commenting  on  a  similar  feat 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  English  Royal  Family. 

It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  confused  and  embar- 
rassed by  the  ovation  prepared  for  him  on  landing,  had  taken 
refuge  therefrom  by  diving  into  the  crowd  after  a  known  face, 
when  the  operation  (shaking  hands)  was  gone  through.  In- 
terest having  been  awakened  as  to  th^  so  honoured  individual, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Master  of  the 
Queen's  Private  Band  ;  in  other  words,  a  servant  of  the  Palace. 

We  have  here  an  important  "  fact"  in  regard,  not  onlv  to  the 
practice  of  mutually  causing  the  arm  to  vibrate,  but  also  as  to 
the  point  of  etiquette  in  the  selection  of  grades  between  which 
the  degradation  is  exchanged,  not  only  as  regards  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  but  also  as  regards  ofiicers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service. 

The  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies had  been  productive  of  anything  but  agreeable  impres- 
sions. The  incident  at  Portsmouth  explains  this  result.  The 
colonists  are  generally  in  arrear  of  the  mother  country.  Thev 
still  entertain  ideas  of  Royal  dignity,  and,  consequently,  feel- 
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ing  themselves  highly  honoured  by  this  visit,  expected  to  find 
in  the  Prince  and  his  companions,  dignified  bearing,  sedulous 
punctuality  and  courtly  manners.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
may  be  apprehended,  as  also  the  political  conseouences. 

When  tne  Crown  has  surrendered  power  and  functions,  and  has 
avowedly  become  but  a  Pageant,  at  least  it  has  to  be  a  Pageant. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the  functions  of  Royalty, 
supposing  even  all  the  other  functions  to  be  duly  performed.  Bul^ 
ceasing  to  be  the  type  and  model  of  politeness,  a  President  im- 
mediately su^ests  itself  as  a  more  economical  chief  magistrate. 
The  unquestioned  functions  in  the  model  Republic  of  that  officer, 
are  now  manifestly  reduced  to  the  shaking  of  hands.*  To  us  it 
appears  very  questionable  if  even  Presidentship  can,  for  any 
lengthened  period,  continue  on  such  conditions ;  but  few  who 
will  reflect  on  the  matter,  will  be  ready  to  affirm  that  the 
kingly  office  can  long  subsist  on  such  conditions.  The  analogy 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  is  before  us  all ; 
and  no  one  would  affirm  that  the  service  could  be  carried  on, 
even  that  of  Republican  countries,  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  or  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  shook  hands  with  his  men. 

We  have  the  condition  of  servants  and  of  children  before  us. 
No  one  is  blind  to  the  contrast  in  these  classes  between  the  last 
and  the  present  centuries,  or  to  the  deterioration  of  the  present. 
But  no  one  does  or  can  connect  that  change  with  the  absence  of 
salutation  between  master  and  servant,  and  the  presence  of 
hand  shaking  between  parent  and  child,  because  these  are  things 
which  he  lives  amongst  and  practises,  and  therefore  cannot  ap- 
preciate or  even  perceive.  How  different  if  presented  to  the 
unconf used  eye.  Such  a  one  opened  but  for  a  second  of  time 
on  our  intercourse,  would  link  together  cause  and  effect.  He 
would  say,  "Having  dispensed  with  domestic  etiquette,  the 
"  English  children  call  their  fathers  by  a  nickname,  and  Eng- 
"  lish  masters  and  servants  do  not  form  families  but  hostile 
"  classes." 

It  is  necessary  here  so  far  to  anticipate  on  what  we  shall  have 
to  say  on  this  greatest  of  all  social  matters  by  laying  down  the 
following  propositions: — 

1st.  luat  to  take  a  man's  hand  and  with  it  to  agitate  his 
arm,  is  not  to  salute  him, 

2ndly.  That  wherever  this  motion  has  been  introduced  it  has 
superseded  the  salute^ 

Srdly.  That  salute  is  the  basis  of  all  discipline. 
4thly.  That  no  human  society  has  been  constituted  without  it, 
as  shown  by  the  earliest  of  recorded  usages  and  etymology. 

*  At  the  preparatory  meeting  in  favour  of  the  President,  one  hour  was  spent  in 
making  speeches,  and  one  honr  in  shaking  hands. 
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5thly.  That  such  practice  has  never  appeared  amongst  any 
people,  whether  flourishing  or^  decaying,  until  the  present 
time. 

6thly.  That  it  appeared  in  England  as  one  of  the  corrupt 
mractices  connected  with  the  solicitation  of  votes  for  seats  in 
rarliament. 

These  propositions  will  be  hereafter  established ;  but  it  requires 
that  the  oistmction  be  drawn  between  "  taking*'  and  "  shaking^' 
the  hand.  The  first  has  in  all  times  been  practised  by  men,  the 
occasion  arising.  It  is  analogous  to  ^^  putting  the  hand''  to  a 
contract.  It  is  a  pledge.  It  belongs  to  the  ceremony  or  sacra- 
ment of  marriage.  It  belongs  to  the  feudal  investiture.  No 
greater  error  can  be  committed  than  to  confound  the  two.* 

The  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  dignity  as  a  foundation 
of  the  Crown  extends  to  the  bearing  and  the  affections  of  every 
subject.  A  vulgar  man  all  despise,  or  profess  to  despise ;  all 
ought  to  despise  him.  A  man  is  vulgar  only  because  he  is 
unobservant  of  things,  and  heedless  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
He  is  so  because  as  a  child  he  is  not  taught  to  be  polite.  He 
cannot  be  polite  without  an  established  ceremonial  which  all  are 
bound  to  follow.     If  not  polite,  he  will  not  be  observant  of  his 

i>arents  and  elders.  The  feeling  of  respect  will  not  be  deve- 
oped  in  his  nature,  nor  the  impulses  of  affection  be  generated 
in  his  heart.  Thus  it  is  that  vulgarity  offends  every  rational 
conviction  as  well  as  every  unreasoning  instinct. 

The  contrary — ^politeness — ^whilst  spreading  over  a  land  a  vast 
harvest  of  agreeable  sensations,  maintains  public  security  by 
establishing  respect  of  man  for  man,  respect  of  man  for  insti- 
tutions and  traditions.  Besides  the  culture  of  amiable  dispo- 
sitions in  those  who  stand  in  the  lower  stations,  it  tends  to  enforce 
desert,  and  to  shame  unworthiness  in  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  it. 

The  Crown  is  the  source  of  honour,  only  as  being  the  Palla- 
dium of  Politeness.  In  maintaining  its  own  dignity,  it  is  the  pro- 
tection of  family  affections,  of  individual  character  and  integrity, 
of  public  and  political  temperance  and  amiability.  It  is  thus 
the  first  of  its  functions  to  respect  itself,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
its  people  from  becoming  coarse,  unobservant,  disrespectiul,  and 
in  one  word,  vulgar. 

In  a  grammar  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  giv.en  in  an  exercise. 

•  The  **  jdning^  of  hands  (dexira  jtmgere  dextram)  broke  out  once  in  the  oonne 
of  time  into  a  usage,  bnt  then  it  appears  to  have  had  the  same  origin  as  in  England. 
We  haye  no  eridence  that  Jungere  or  prentare  degenerated  into  that  ribratorj  motion 
which  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  modem  English  inyention.  In  any  case,  it  died 
out  after  the  corruption  of  the  Bepublic  sank  under  the  despotism  of  the  Empire. 


..i- 
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"  When  your  father  enters  the  room  you  rise,  and  do  not  sit 
"  down  till  permitted  to  do  so." 

This  is  a  landmark.  By  it  we  learn  that  a  hundred  years 
ago  only,  the  domestic  etiquette  of  these  Islands  stood  at  the  level, 
or  nearly  so,  of  Turkey  to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  "  hand  shake" 
had  then  been  introduced,  so  that  the  conflict  had  arisen  between 
politeness  and  vulgarity.* 

Our  most  recent  historian  declares  ^^  change  to  be  the  Law  of 
"  our  present  condition."!  This  term  is,  however,  anything  but 
accurate,  and  suggests  an  operation  of  the  mind,  when  indeed  no 
operation  has  been  performed,  and  where  we  have  before  us  only 
a  void,  or  at  best  a  chaos. 

To  change  the  existing  practice  would  have  required,  not  that 
the  son  should  cease  to  nse  before  the  father,  but  that  tbe  father 
should  rise  before  the  child.  This  is  not  what  has  taken  place. 
The  object  of  respect  has  not  been  changed,  but  the  sense  and 
habit  of  respect  has  died  away. 

It  is  one  thing  that  the  habits  of  politeness  should  die  out ; 
it  is  quite  another  that  those  of  vulgarity  should  be  inculcated. 
Not  to  rise  before  the  parent  is  a  negative  matter  only,  but  to 
substitute  a  ludicrous  agitation  of  the  members  for  the  sign  of 
ssdutation  is  an  active  matter. 

Capacity  and  acquirements  are  distinct  from  the  man ;  man- 
ners are  the  man  himself.  A  man  has  to  make  an  effort  to  dis« 
play  his  proficiency ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  does  so ;  also  of  the 
effect  he  produces  on  others.  In  his  manners  he  reveals  himself 
all  naked,  when  there  is  an  observant  eye  upon  him.  He  does 
so  unconsciously.  Change  of  manners  is,  then,  a  change  of 
being.  It  will  show  itself  in  all  their  bearing,  in  all  their  forms, 
and  In  all  their  speech.  This  change  in  the  first  family  in  the 
realm  has  been  already  the  subject  of  painful  observation  to 
somcf  It  has  been  efiecting  an  unconscious  deterioration  in  the 
rest ;  the  tone  of  English  society  has  been  lowered,  and  a  corre- 

*  Salutation  a  Centurt  Ago. — To  take  a  man  bj  the  arm  and  shake  it  till  his 
shoulder  is  almost  dislocated  is  one  of  the  grand  testimonies  of  friendship  which  the 
English  give  each  other.  This  they  do  yer j  coolly ;  there  is  no  expression  of  friend- 
ship in  their  countenances,  yet  the  whole  soul  enters  the  arm  which  gives  the  shake. 
This  supplies  the  place  ofiht  embraces  and  salutes  of  the  French. — If.  Grosletfs  Tour 
to  London  in  1770. 

t  "  So  absolutely  has  change  become  the  law  of  our  present  condition,  that  it  b 
identified  with  energy  and  moral  health ;  to  cease  to  change  is  to  lose  place  in  the 
great  race ;  and  to  pass  away  from  off  the  earth  with  the  same  convictions  which  we 
found  when  we  entered  it,  is  to  have  missed  the  best  object  for  which  we  now  seem  to 
exist.'* — Froude^s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

X  It  may  or  not  be  true,  that  a  member  of  the  Royal  house,  preferring  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  sobriquet  and  not  in  the  terms  hitherto  in  use,  was  answered  by  one  of 
his  household,  "  I  trust,  Sir^  that  I  shall  never  forget  my  place,  or  you  yours;'*  but 
when  such  stories  are  told,  it  shows  that  such  things  are  not  held  now  to  be  incredible 
or  unlikely. 
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sponding  disregard  manifests  itself  for  the  kingly  office  and  the 
dynasty,* 

We  have  seen  the  result  in  France  of  the  attempt  to  retain  or 
regain  favour  by  familiarity.  It  is  before  us,  that  m  the  present 
reign,  the  courtly  standard  of  manners  has  suddenly  sunk,  and 
that,  with  a  Sovereign  pre-eminently  deserving  her  people's  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  no  corresponding  respect  is  evmced  towards 
her  or  her  family .f  It  is  in  the  nighest  quarter  the  conviction  that 
Kevolution  is  approaching.  But  this  melancholy  prospect  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  political  and  speculative  measures.  It  would  be 
better  to  remain  blind  to  the  future  than  to  attribute  it  to  the 
wrong  cause.  What  matter  who  elects  or  who  does  not  elect  a 
House  of  Commons,  itself  a  nullity  when  not  worse?  The 
causes  of  Kevolution  are  now  what  they  ever  have  been,  and 
must  be — the  acts  of  the  rulers  and  their  manners.  It  would  be 
to  deny  a  Providence  to  suppose  that  such  deeds  as  ours  have 
been  for  the  last  thirty  years  should  not  bring  retribution  ;  and 
that  retribution  is  revolution  first,  and  extinction  afterwards. 
It  would  be  to  ignore  human  nature  to  suppose  that  men  will 
indefinitely  submit  to  a  rule  of  crime  and  consequent  taxation, 
when,  in  addition  thereto,  the  habits  of  respect  are  broken  dovoi. 
These,  the  active  causes  of  coming  convulsion,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign,  without  whose  concurrence  lawless  wars  could 
not  be  made,  without  whose  permission  the  bonds  of  civility 
could  not  be  broken. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sultan.  For  an  empire,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  great  fortune  to  have  a  chief  with  capacity  for 
business,  or  with  qualities  such  as  to  attract  to  himseli  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  How  much  more  so  when 
the  two  are  combined  I  If  this  is  a  great  fortune  for  any  empire, 
how  much  more  so  for  Tm'key  at  present  I 

The  title  of  "Picture"  has  been  given  by  Mouradja 
D'Ohsson  to  his  great  work  on  Turkey,  and  it  is  appropriate. 
It  is  the  production  of  at  once  a  profound  Orientalist  and  a 
Raya.  He  was  also  the  Dragoman  of  a  Foreign  Mission.  This 
Armenian,  combining  so  unexpected  and  invaluable  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  acqmrements,  wrote  at  a  period  which  may  be 
designated  the  climax  of  violence  and  disorder.  Yet  this  Baya, 
this  Dragoman,  writing  at  that  moment,  laid  it  down  as  the 
result  of  his  examination,  that  the  evils  which  reigned  and  the 

*  An  eye-witness  writes  in  reference  to  a  recent  public  appearance  of  the  Qaeen : — 
*'  Notwithstanding  what  the  newspapers  say,  there  was  not  even  a  murmur  of  wel- 
come, and  few  had  the  grace  to  lift  their  hats." 

t  The  phrase  was  current  at  Berlin  after  the  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  with 
the  English  Royal  Family,  that  "  the  Crown  Princess  shook  hands  with  everybody." 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  proved  an  apt  scholar,  and  has  gone  to  the  Baltic  shaking 
hands  with  burghers  and  peasants. 
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dangers  which  threatened,  proceeded  from  no  vice  in  the  political 
or  religious  system,  and  from  no  corruption  in  the  mass  of  the 
people.  He  held  that  these  discords  were,  on  the  contrary,  in 
opposition  to  its  constitution,  and  repugnant  to  the  generality 
of  the  subjects.  He,  consequently,  concluded  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  great  man,  whether  as  Vizier  or  as  Sultan,  to  restore 
the  Empire  at  once  to  its  former  greatness. 

This  prevision  has  been  more  than  borne  out,  for  Sultan 
Mahmoud  has  accomplished  the  task.  It  is  not  the  less  done, 
because  those  who  conduct  affairs  have  not  the  consciousness  of 
the  position  they  occupy  and  of  the  power  of  which  they  might 
dispose. 

But  Sultan  Mahmoud  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  set  down 
by  D'Ohsson.  He  was  not  a  great  man.  Greatness  requires 
more  than  success  against  circumstances ;  it  requires  also  success 
in  mental  operations. 

The  present  Sultan  has  eminent  qualities.  He,  no  more  than 
his  father,  has  apprehended  the  qualities  of  his  race,  the  resources 
of  his  Empire,  or  the  jurisprudence  of  his  religion.  But  as  a 
man  he  is  peculiarly  endowed  so  as  to  win  to  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  and  preserve  that  first  basis  of  security — re- 
spect for  the  throne.  He  has  imposed  restraints  upon  himself 
in  regard  to  domestic  habits.  Following  the  example  of  Akbab 
THE  U-REAT,  he  confines  himself  to  one  meal  a  day — so,  at  least, 
it  is  reported  in  the  public  news — and  we  accept  it  as  a  thing 
which  would  not  be  invented. 

The  importance  of  this  practice  will  not  be  apprehended  in 
the  West.  The  idea  of  indulgence  does  indeed  subsist  in  regard 
to  a  surfeit ;  but  that  is  all.     To  eat  too  much  at  a  meal  dis- 

? races  a  man ;  not  so  to  repeat  those  meals  many  times  a  day. 
o  attempt  to  argue  on  such  a  point  is  vain.  Let  the  statement 
suffice.  No  man  can  be  in  the  East  the  object  of  deep  venera- 
tion who  eats  of tener  than  once  a  day. 

The  Sultan,  then,  by  this  practice  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
great  and  enduring  influence,  if  thereupon  he  builds  with  fitting 
materials.  That  is  to  say,  if,  desiring  to  do  well  and  being 
thereon  instant  and  unceasing,  he  can  rule  his  own  passions, 
discriminate  as  to  personal  character  and  objects,  detect  fallacies, 
go  to  the  bottom  of  all  matters  in  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  set  his  face  and  soul  against  novelty,  for  innovation's 
sake. 

But  this  prospect  is  overcast  if  he  himself  introduces  into  the 
Imperial  ceremonial  an  operation  which  is  a  vulgarism  where 
practised,  an  object  of  ridicule  where  newly  seen ;  and  which 
must  have  unmade  the  Turks  as  gentlemen,  if  it  awakens  not  in 
them  surprise  and  indignation. 
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It  is  our  constant  task  to  show  how  each  man  contributes  by 
his  opinions  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire.  He  is  equally 
so  occupied  in  his  manners.  His  misjudgments^  his  ambiguous 
phraseology^  his  passions^  and  his  indifference  constitute  him  a 
unit  of  baseness.  So,  through  the  new  processes  of  human  inter- 
course in  act  and  speech,  he  becomes  a  molecule  of  vulgarity. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  his  part  therein  is  negative  only.  The 
man  who  is  not  in  himself  upright  becomes  a  disseminator  of 
immorality,  for  he  cannot  abstain  from  reechoing  and  apnroving 
what  is  wrong.  So  the  man  who  has  not  formed  for  nimself 
— ^that  is,  recovered  from  former  times — a  standard  of  politeness, 
and  acts  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  instructing 
therein  family,  dependants,  and  friends,  does  actually  contribute 
to  the  propagation  of  baseness. 

The  power  and  influence  of  station  cease  to  be  known  to  exist 
when  not  used.  It  is  thus  like  talking  of  the  agency  of  electricity 
before  its  discovery,  to  talk  now  of  the  influence  of  the  royal 
ofBce.  But  let  us  suppose  that  ten  thousand  persons  were  en- 
gaged, as  above  described,  in  restoring  the  standard  of  manners, 
It  will  be  admitted  that  some  effects  would  thereby  be  obtained, 
and  that  in  some  degree,  the  tide  would  be  stemmed.  But  how 
completely  would  not  this  obstacle  be  overthrown,  and  the  torrent 
hastened  onwards,  were  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne  one 
morning  to  walk  into  an  apartment  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  into 
which  he  would  not  have  so  walked  the  day  before ! 

Every  one  will  see  the  influence  which  station  can  exercise  in 
this  sense.  It  must,  then,  be  capable  of  exercising  a  correspond- 
ing influence  in  the  other.  Whilst  this  enormous  social  poweif 
lies  in  the  grasp  of  a  few  favoured  individuals,  these  same  indi- 
viduals may,  nevertheless,  be  political  nullities.  The  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  Crown,  who  can  depress  or  might  elevate 
the  manners  of  British  society,  is  wholly  destitute  of  jQl  means  of 
influencing  those  ephemeral  operations  which  the  vulgar  conceive 
to  be  important,  and  alone  to  be  of  importance.  He  could  not 
influence  a  vote  on  the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Irish  Church. 

Uprightness  is  only  of  relative  value.  It  is  in  .estimation  from 
its  rareness.  A  man  to  stand  at  all  must  stand  alone.  An  upright 
man  must  be  a  resisting  man.  His  uprightness  only  appears  ov 
the  occasion.  Not  less  have  the  manners  than  the  ideas  of  his 
age  and  country  to  be  resisted  by  any  one  who.  has  for  himself 
reasoned  to  just  conclusions ;  that  is  to  say,  who  is  right  where 
others  are  wrong.  If  a  man  were  blameless  when  he  is  like  the 
rest,  and  blameable  only  when  worse  than  others,  the  judgments 
of  God  would  be  unjust.  Nations  only  perish  when  all  are  guilty 
and  base ;  therefore,  there  is  work — ^personal,  daily,  hourly  work 
for  every  man  to  do,  who  among  such  a  people,  is  not  of 
them. 
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THE  (ECUMENIC  COUNCE  SHAKING  HANDS. 

(JDiphmatic  Review  for  April^  1870.) 

In  the  Journal  de  BruxeUeB  we  read  the  following : — 

''  The  fidelity  of  the  Orientals  to  their  external  customs  is  well 
known.  If  their  politicians,  hj  a  mysterious  design  of  Providence, 
have  yielded  by  degrees  to  the  encroachments  of  European  manners 
—if  they  preserve  nothing  more  of  the  ancient  signs  of  separation 
than  the  fez,  the  people  and  clergy  remain  obstinately  attached  to 
these  customs.  After  all,  there  is  a  reason  for  their  existence ;  they 
are  derived  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  are  founded  on  pro- 
priety and  dignity. 

'^  Salutation  is  a  thing  of  considerable  importance  in  the  East ;  and 
when  Mr.  Ubquhart  in  his  publications,  with  an  energy  which 
appears  to  us  exaggerated,  denounces  the  practice  of  BhaJdng  hands 
which,  the  English  have  imported  into  the  world,  he  reasons  very 
justly  in  reference  to  the  Orientals. 

"  The  Orientals  do  not  tolerate  this  mode  of  salutation,  and  this 
jerking,  bearish  shake  of  the  hand  is  to  them  a  grievous  offence. 
They  salute  with  gravity  carrying  their  hands  to  their  lips  and  their 
forehead,  in  order  to  testify  the  respect  they  profess  towards  their 
visitor,  which  they  show  by  kissing  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  their 
forehead.  To  accost  an  Oriental  with  a  smile  on  the  lips  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  derision.  He  receives 
you  gravely  with  an  expression  of  peace  on  the  countenance.  If  he 
comes  to  your  house,  to  leave  him  standing  when  he  is  not  of  a  very 
inferior  rank,  is  an  impropriety,  or  rather  an  insult,  &c.  .  .  . 

*^  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  relations  between  a  European  and 
an  Oriental,  a  number  of  points  on  which  the  latter  can  be  cruelly 
hurt,  and  this  is  what  the  Latin  missionaries  have  frequently  ignored 
and  more  frequently  set  at  defiance.  Hence  arises  the  antipathy,  or 
more  properly  speaking  the  abhorrence,  which  the  prelates  have  con- 
ceived for  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries,  their  repugnance  to 
all  change  coming  from  Borne,  and  the  facilities  possessed  by  the 
agents  of  Eussia  for  inspiring  a  fear  of  Latinisation  by  the  Holy 
See. 

"  There  are  missionaries,  for  instance,  who,  setting  at  nought  all 
Oriental  customs,  and  possessing  themselves  of  certain  portions  of 
the  united  population,  especially  the  youth,  require  the  faithful  to 
enter  the  church  with  covered  feet,  and  to  take  off  the  turban  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  &c. ;  which  are  so  many  insults  in  an  Oriental 
point  of  view. 
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'<  Some  miasionaries,  it  is  true,  have  discovered  that  they  have 
taken  a  wrong  course,  &c.  .  .  ." 

These  obseryations  have  reference  to  the  first  days  of  the 
arriyal  of  the  Orientals.  Their  contact  with  Westerns  has 
spread  among  them  the  vulgarity  of  our  manners. 

But  the  assembly  of  so  many  bishops,  at  the  present  time,  has 
inflicted  a  heayy  blow  on  that  dignity  which  the  prelates  main- 
tained in  their  dioceses.  We  read  in  the  DecentraUsation  de 
Lyon : — 

'^  It  is  useless  for  us  to  speak.  Modem  notions  have  entered  the 
minds  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  especially  of  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  mingling  in  the  political  discussions  of  th^ir 
country,  and  we  see  produced  in  the  sittings  of  the  Council  the 
habits  of  our  Chambers.  As  soon  as  a  Father  has  spoken,  for 
instance,  those  who  are  of  his  opinion  come  to  compliment  him  and 
grasp  him  hy  the  hand;  a  thing  which  rouses  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
TJbquhabt,  who  proves  that  the  shaking  of  hands  is  the  manifest 
sign  of  the  corruption  of  the  times." 

It  is  evil  which  propagates  itself  by  contact.  The  style  of 
the  United  States  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
CEcnmenic  Council.  Must  we  also  add  that  the  rare  exceptions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Americans  f  The  excess  of  the  evil  has 
brought  forth,  if  not  remedy,  at  least  disgust. 

"mth  regard  to  the  Orientals,  it  is  not  that  they  have  one 
ceremonial  and  we  another;  it  is  that  they  retain  manners 
among  grown-up  people,  and  that  we  lose  them  among  grown-up 
people,  and  extinguish  them  in  the  new  generation,  which  on 
arriving  at  manhood  will  constitute  a  society  of  unmitigated' 
rudeness  below  the  most  savage  races,  and  which  will  haye  of 
man  only  his  evil  passions. 

There  axe,  however,  some  among  the  Orientals  who  appre^ 
date  the  circumstances  from  the  highest  point  of  yiew,  and 
who  are  resolved  on  their  return  to  their  country  to  exclude 
the  manners  with  the  opinions  of  Europe,  in  order  to  preserve 
those  rules  of  ancient  politeness  which  the  Turks  derived  from 
their  ancestors. 

To  define  infallibility  is  all  very  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  negative  operation,  the  interest  in  which  will  disappear  after 
the  word  has  been  pronounced.  To  reproclaim  tne  Law  of 
Nations  is  a  necessity  for  the  Church  of  Rome  if  she  does  not 
wish  to  perish.  Pius  IX.  can  accomplish  these  two  works,  but 
they  will  be  very  far  from  sufficing  for  the  realisation  oi  his 

f reject  for  preventing  human  society  from  falling  into  ruins, 
or  that  purpose,  he  will  have  to  find  the  means,  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  has  well  proposed,  of  recreating  gentlemen  in 
modem  society,  a  thing  which  is  very  easy  for  him,  and  im- 
possible for  any  one  else. 
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WASHING  THE  FEET  OF  PEGRIMS. 

{Diplomatic  Review  for  May^  1870.) 

Some  of  our  observations  on  Eastern  manners^  in  our  April 
number,  have  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Orientals  at  Rome. 
A  letter  from  that  city  gives  some  of  the  words  of  one  of 
them : — 

"  The  last  number  of  the  Diplomatic  Review  states  the  truth, 
*^  and  a  truth  which  is  most  important.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
^^  not  ourselves  thoroughly  sensible  of  it ;  on  the  other  we  are 
*^  unable  to  speak." 

Another  letter  says : — 

"  I  sincerely  wish  the  Council  may  terminate  soon,  not  only 
"  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  but  also  that  the  Orientals  at  Rome 
**  may  not  absolutely  lose  that  flower  of  politeness  which  con- 
*^  stitutes  the  charm  and  poesy  of  Oriental  life." 

The  ceremony  in  which  the  Pope  himself  washes  the  feet  of 
poor  pilgrims,  and  then  waits  upon  them  at  table,  under  the 
same  roof,  but  in  a  chamber  apart,  has  at  the  present  time  quite 
a  peculiar  significance.  It  places  in  juxtaposition  ancient  tra- 
ditions and  modem  practices ;  and  by  so  domg,  the  East  and  the 
West.  Its  solemn  and  religious  character  ought  to  impose  upon 
every  Catholic  the  duty  of  conforming  to  this  antique  cere- 
monial, and  consequently  of  comprehending  it. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  have  had  their  feet 
washed  by  cardinals,  bishops,  princes,  and  princesses.  But  unfor- 
tunately these  persons  do  not  know  how  to  wash.  The  art  of 
ablution  has  disappeared  from  Europe  with  all  that  concerns 
social  life.  It  was  a  very  miserable  and  disgusting  scene,  and 
quite  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  Orientab  useful  reflections  on 
Europe. 

A  strange  thing  is  it  to  see  these  persons,  amongst  whom  all 
forms  of  respect  nave  disappeared  in  their  respective  relations, 
Use  the  feet  of  the  lowest  class — ^f eet  which  they  have  not  washed 
but  only  dashed  over  with  water. 
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We  insert  on  this  subject  two  letters :  one  addressed  to  our- 
selves from  a  Catholic  priest,  the  other  a  private  letter  of  a 
protestant  lady : — 


Mode  op  Salutation  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Wmdd  it  he  puerile  for  the  Oouneil  to  entertain  this  Qaestion  ? 

That  which  in  former  times  characterised  the  method  of 
salutation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was  a  mixture  of  respect, 
of  affection,  and  of  humility.  Christians  considered  each 
other  as  viembers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  temples  of  the  Holt 
Ghost;  from  this  flowed  respect.  It  was  their  duty  to  love 
their  neix^hbour  as  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard 
the  services  which  they  rendered  their  brethren  as  services 
rendered  to  Christ  in  person ;  thence  came  affection  mingled 
with  humility. 

It  was  evidently  these  three  dogmas  or  points  of  Christian 
religion  and  morality  which,  having  passed  into  the  manners 
and  habits  of  life,  led  to,  and  characterised  in  the  highest  degree^ 
the  monastic  salutation. 

We  see  in  the  polemical  writings  of  St.  Bernard,  that  he 
sent  to  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  a  criticism  at 
once  firm,  humble,  and  charitable,  on  the  abuses  which  he  was 
of  opinion  had  been  introduced  into  the  Cluniac  order.  We 
have  also  the  answer  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  which  humbly 
accepts  some  of  these  criticisms,  and  at  the  same  time  justifies  his 
order  on  several  other  points  and  details,  into  which  the  great 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  had  not  entered. 

Now  it  appears  from  these  writings,  that  one  of  the  reproaches 
which  was  made  by  contemporaries  against  the  monks  of  Cluny, 
was  that  of  not  prostrating  themselves  before  their  guests^  on  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  the  latter,  and  of  not  washing  their  feet; 
and  also  of  not  making  the  usual  response,  ^^  God  be  thanked^* 
(Deo  gratias)  on  the  first  sign  of  the  approach  of  a  guest,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  heard  him  knock  at  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
nastery. 

Peter  the  Venerable  is,  in  the  main,  far  from  despising 
these  reproaches  as  puerilities.  He  replies  on  the  latter  point, 
the  omission  of  ^^  Deo  gratias,"  that  the  gates  of  the  monasteries 
are  always  open,  and  that  the  people  no  longer  knock  at  them 
for  entrance.  He  then  shows  that  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  guests,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  monks  to  follow 
the  rule  ana  to  fulfil  its  obligations  if  they  should  all  go  to  wel- 
come all  their  guests  and  wash  their  feet.  But  provision,  he 
adds,  has  been  made  for  that  point  of  the  ancient  rule  in  this : 
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that  the  abbot  and  all  his  monks  never  allow  a  year  to  pass 
without  each  washing  the  feet  of  three  guests,  and  then  pre- 
senting them  with  oread  and  wine.  Some  chosen  monks  are 
appointed  to  receive  their  guests  in  the  accustomed  manner.* 

It  follows,  thence,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  mode  of  salutation  in  the  monasteries  of  the  principal 
orders  bore  the  threefold  character  above  indicated  of  respect,  of 
charity  or  paternal  affection,  and  of  humility. 

The  writer  of  this  has,  on  three  occasions,  visited  a  Trappist 
monastery  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  received  at  its 
gate  by  a  brother  and  one  of  the  fathers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  guests,  who  in  the  first  place  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  then  rose  slowly  with  a  respectful  mien,  which 
presently  gave  place  to  a  lively  and  frank  expression  of  afiection 
illuminating  the  countenance,  without  any  diminution  of  respect. 
This  unusual  spectacle  struck  him  with  such  force  on  the  first 
occasion,  that  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

He  also  learned  from  the  monks  that  their  Rule  prohibited 
their  asking  the  name,  residence,  quality,  or  anything  else  of  the 
guests  they  so  received. 

The  mode  in  which  the  French  priests  still  salute  gn'e  another 
after  a  long  absence  when  meeting  each  other  at  the  commence- 
ment or  termination  of  their  spiritual  exercises,  called  ecclesiastical 
retreats^  and,  even  more  frequently,  is  the  ancient  French  saluta- 
tion of  the  embrace  [accolade'}.  This  salutation  is  in  itself  only 
the  liturgico-roman  salutation,  called  the  ^^  Peace  be  with  you, ' 
or  the  kiss  of  peace^  the  fraternal  embrace  which  was  given,  and 
is  still  given,  in  the  Roman  OflSce  immediately  before  the  Com- 
munion. 

At  this  day,  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Luxembourg,  and  even  in  that  part  which  is  called  the  German 
portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Metz,  not  only  do  the  priests,  but  all 
the  population,  without  distinction,  salute  each  other  by  a  re- 
spectful inclination,  accompanied  with  these  words,  "  Praised  be 
tlESUS  Christ,"  pronounced  by  the  first  who  salutes ;  and  to  which 
the  other  responas,  " Forever." 

A  congregation  of  instructress  sisters,  whose  principal  house 
is  at  Metz,  and  who,  in  the  three  dioceses  of  Metz,  Verdun,  and 
Rheims,  have  the  direction  of  numerous  popular  schools,  have 
adopted  this  form  of  salutation.  The  writer  of  this  has  read 
more  than  twenty  times  in  letters  written  by  the  sisters  to  each 
other,  or  even  to  their  relations,  the  following  form  of  expression 
for  what  are  now  called  the  compliments  given  in  charge  for 
third  persons  to  those  to  whom  they  write  personally:  "  An  affeo^ 

•  Sec  *'  HUtoire  univerBelle  de  TEglise  Catholique,"  hy  Robrbacber,  vol.  xr.,  p. 
220  and  following.    First  edition. 
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iionate  *  Praised  be  Jesus  Ohrtst  '  to  such  a  one  of  my  sisters, 
or  to  such  a  one  of  my  relations." 

Those  who  know  how  much  sweetness  and  kindness  the  name 
of  Jesus  contains  for  Christians,  who  preserve  piety  and  holy 
faith,  will  easily  understand  that  this  epithet  of  affectionate^  in 
characterising  the  salutation.  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ,  is 
perfectly  just,  and  that  this  salutation  is  one  of  those  which  best 
express  the  respect  and  paternal  affection,  the  source  of  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  the  expression  of  it  in  his  name. 

For  my  part,  I  should  not  experience  any  disagreeable  im- 
pression, and  the  thought  would  not  cause  in  my  mmd  any  idea 
of  charging  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  with  having  fallen  into 
puerility,  nor  even  into  the  narrow  details  which  the  Praetor 
ought  to  neglect  (de  minimis  non  curat  Praetor),  if  I  were  to 
read,  on  the  tokens  of  honour  which  Christians  owe  to  each 
other,  a  chapter  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  in  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  the  part  where  it  treats  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  carriage  and  dress,  and  which  commences  with  these 
words  :  "  Etiamsi  habitus  non  f  aciat  monachum  "  (although  the 
dress  does  not  make  the  monk). 

I  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  edified  if  I  read  one  day  in  the 
decrees  of  the  present  Council,  some  disposition  in  reference  to 
the  following  thoughts. 

^^  It  is  true  that  the  external  signs  of  respect  and  affection 
which  Christians  owe  to  each  other — and  to  all  men,  considered 
as  images  of  God  their  Creator,  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  our  Lord  Christ,  already  destined  or  callea  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  glory  of  celestial  blessedness,  objects  of 
that  paternal  charity  which  is  the  sum  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets — do  not  constitute  in  themselves  the  reality  of  that 
nonour  and  of  that  respect  any  more  than  the  trutn  of  that 
charity  which  should  exhibit  itself  in  works :  *  non  diligamus 
verbo,  neque  linguft,  sed  opere  et  veritate.'* 

"  We  nevertheless  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  wise 
man  saw  in  the  economy  of  the  All  Powerful  a  great  respect 
manifest  itself  towards  his  human  creatures  ;f  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  see  the  Divine  Master  and  true  Lord  of  all, 
Himself,  after  having  declared  that  He  came  to  serve  and  not  to 
be  served,  as  a  testimony  of  his  extreme  love,t  wash  in  an 
humble  posture  the  feet  of  his  apostles,  and  set  them  this  ex- 
ample with  an  injunction  to  follow  it;  and  we  see  him  threaten 
Peter,  already  pure,  and  who  refused  through  humility  this 

♦  John  iil,  8. 

f  Cam  magna  reverentift  diBponis  nos  (Domine)  xii.,  1 8. 

:^  Cnm  dilexisset  snos,  in  Fuvem  dila-iit  eo0 . . .  et  cam  accepisaet  lintram.— John 
xiii.,  1, 14. 
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seryice  on  the  part  of  his  Master,  that  he  should  not  share  in 
his  authority,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  it ;  •  bjr  which  we  may 
understand  that  no  one,  not  even  His  vicar  himself,  is  exempt 
from  imitating  Him  on  this  point. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  desiring  that  all  the  faithful  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  are  docile  to  these  teachings,  may  perfectly 
realise  in  their  conduct  the  precept  of  the  apostle  wnich  says : 
"  Inform  one  another  by  acts  of  honour  ;"f  we  exhort  them  to 
place  such  external  tokens  in  harmony  with  the  internal  senti- 
ments  which  ought  to  animate  them,  in  avoiding  in  these  outward 
signs  all  that  would  savour  of  the  buffooneryf  forbidden  to 
Christians  by  the  same  apostle ;  and  generally  all  that,  which, 
being  foreign  to  the  true  expression  of  these  sentiments,  would 
be  01  a  nature  to  compromise  them,  to  debase  or  to  make  them 
forgotten. 

"  And  we  further  order  all  the  heads  of  the  orders  and  com- 
petent superiors  of  religious  houses,  to  maintain  with  care  what 
the  ancient  rules  prescribe  for  the  respectful  reception  of  guests 
at  their  door  and  in  the  interior  of  their  monasteries ;  and  also 
the  washing  of  the  feet  in  places  where  it  may  be  practicable, 
such  as  is  happily  still  in  usage  among  our  brethren  m  the  East. 
We  enjoin  m  the  same  manner  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  never  to  omit,  under  any  pretext,  the  Mandatum  of  the 
day  in  Casnd  Dominiy  and  to  give  it  without  display,  and  with 
simplicity  and  proper  decency,  each  one  in  his  cathedral,  and 
not  otherwise,  unless  in  case  of  grave  and  legitimate  hindrance, 
or  of  a  very  ancient  custom  in  relation  to  the  place  where  this 
rite  ought  to  be  performed.  Finally,  we  strongly  exhort  the 
bishops,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  to  retain  amongst  them  the 
salutation  in  osculo  sancto  ;  we  invite  the  bishops  to  issue  timely 
monitions,  and  generally  all  those  who  are  charged  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  to  break  Christian  people  off  from  all  the  marks  of 
honour  which  should  rather  be  called  marks  of  buffoonery,  that 
may  have  replaced  the  ancient  forms  of  respect  and  fraternal 
charity,  and  to  inculcate  on  them,  and  principally  on  young 
people  and  children,  forms  and  external  signs  reaolent  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  mutual  love,  and  proper  respect. 

"  Utinam  omnes  honore  invicem  prseveniant,  caritate  fratemi- 
tatis  invicem  diligant,  hospitalitatem  sectantes  benedicant  omni- 
bus in  Domino,  et  nulli  maledicant  aut  quemquam  quovis  modo 
spementur,  providentes  bona  non  solum  coram  Deo,  sed  etiam 
coram  omnibus  hominibus,  et  si  fieri  potest,  quantum  ex  se  est, 
cum  omnibus  pacem  habeant." 

A  French  Ecclesiastic. 

*  Non  habebia  partem  mecnm,  John  zii.|  1,  8. 

J  Romans  zii. 
Scnrrilitas  qn»  ad  rem  non  partinet— Eph  r.  4. 
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How  TO  BB  Clean. 

(tBOM  a  LAB7  TO  HEB  GOYXBNESS.) 

{JDiplomatie  Beview  for  June,  1870). 

Bome»  April  18, 1870. 

Tbsbb  is  a  very  interesting  institution  founded  bj  St.  Philip 
DE  Nebi  in  1550,  which  is  a  house  of  reception  for  pilgrims; 
that  is,  for  those  who  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  the  churches 
and  tombs  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints  at  Borne.  What  is  remarkable 
in  connexion  with  this,  is  that  the  pilgrims  are  attended  by  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  as  also  by  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  a  great  manj  of 
the  strangers  visiting  Bome,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  particularly 
in  the  Holy  Week,  when  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  come  in.  AU 
these  persons  put  on,  for  the  time,  a  peculiar  dress — ^the  same  for  all 
— and  wait  upon  the  pilgrims,  first  in  washing  their  feet,  and  then 
in  serving  them  at  table. 

The  whole  thing  is  conducted  in  a  most  religious  manner.  Before 
the  washing  begins,  the  Cardinal,  who  presides,  reads  prayers,  and 
also  at  the  end.  After  the  feet  of  each  have  been  washed,  the  per- 
son who  has  done  it  kisses  them. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  all  this  has  no  connexion  with  modem 
ideas  or  habits,  but  is  ancient  and  Eastern,  which  is  the  same  thing ; 
the  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West  being  that  the  former 
has  preserved  what  the  latter  has  lost.  According  to  modern  notions, 
however  kind  people  might  intend  to  be,  they  would  not  think  of 
showing  that  kindness  by  washing  the  feet,  and  this  as  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  giving  to  eat.    The  hands  are  not  washed. 

The  washing  of  the  feet,  as  the  first  act  of  hospitality,  belongs  to  a 
time  and  a  country  where  men  ^o  wash  themselves ;  for,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Chbist,  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet." 

To  Christians  a  particular  significance  is  given  to  the  act  bv  our 
Lord  and  Master  having  chosen  to  perform  it  just  before  his  death, 
as  the  last  lesson  given  to  his  disciples.  Domg  the  same  to  the 
poor,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  His  representatives  upon  earth,  and  at 
the  time  when  we  celebrate  His  own  washing  of  His  disciples  feet, 
it  is  impossible  that  those  who  do  it  should  not  think  of  Him ;  and 
certainly  all  those  who  are  piously  inclined  have  a  pleasure  in  doing 
it  for  His  sake. 

I  went  one  evening  (on  Holy  Thursday)  to  the  Hospital  to  see 
it  done,  with  my  mind  full  of  these  thoughts.  And  I  saw  what, 
instead  of  delighting  me,  only  pained  and  disgusted  me,  because 
tko$e  ioho  washed  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  The  dirty  feet  were 
dipped  into  a  tub  of  water,  sufficiently  rubbed  to  make  the  water 
black,  while  the  feet  still  remained  apparently  as  dirty  as  ever.  Taken 
out  of  the  black  water,  they  were  dried  with  a  clean  towel,  without 
the  idea  of  rinsing  them,  so  that  the  towel  and  the  water  were  pol- 
luted without  the  feet  being  cleansed.  This  is,  of  course,  the  same 
way  in  which  the  persons  who  performed  the  act  of  charity  wash 
themselves.    But  what  struck  me  at  the  sight  was  the  feeling  of  th© 
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deadness  that  is  produced  both  in  the  outward  and  inward  senses  by 
habits  that  are  unnatural. 

In  this  particular  case  tliere  was  eyerjthing  that  ought  to  have 

awakened  the  senses  and  the  mind.    The  connexion  with  the  East, 

in  the  remembrance,  not  only  of  our  Satiouii's  act,  but  of  many 

other  incidents  of  the  Bibl6,  familiar  to  us;  as  Abeaham  receiving 

thdtAivellers' in  his  tent,  who  were  Angels,  when  he  says  to  them, 

"  Let  a  little  water  be  fetched,  I  pray  you,  and  wash  your  feet." 

Such  a  connexion  might  have  been  expected  to  make  people  think  of 

the  East,  and  of  how  people  wash  there  ;  and  it  is  known  that  wash* 

ing  is  done  there  by  clean  water  being  poured  over  the  feet  or 

hands,  and  not  by  plunging  them  in  the  water  to  pollute  it.    At  least, 

these  thoughts  might  have  been  expected  to  have  arisen  in  those  who 

direct  the  establishment,  so  that  the  arrangements  Would  have  been 

made  to  that  end ;  and  that  so,  in  followiog  the  example  of  Our 

ItOBJ),  the  act  might  have  been  performed  as  He  did  perform  it* 

The  more  so,  as  all  the  ablutions  that  take  place  in  the  Church 

during  mass  are  by  pouring  water  over  the  hand.     The  eifect  that 

may  be  produced  by  this  act,  properly  and  tenderly  performed  (as  it 

is  by  some  who,  having;  been  in  the  East,  understand  it),  was  shown 

one  evening  at  the  Pellegrini,  when  one  of  the  spectators  took  the 

hand  of  a  gentleman,  after  haying  observed  what  he  did,    and 

kissed  it. 

You  may  ask  why  I  tell  all  you  this.  Because,  when  I  saw  ladies 
contentedly  wiping  the  foot  taken  out  of  the  dirty  water  on  the  clean 
towel,  then  kissing  the  foot  still  defiled^  and  drawing  on  clean  stock- 
ings, which  they  had  themselves  provided,  I  immediately  thought  of 
my  children,  and  felt  that  there  could  be  no  safeguard  for  them 
against  the  same  state  of  deadness  but  in  having  now,  while  their 
ideas  and  habits  are  being  formed,  deeply  impressed  on  them,  a  horror 
of  not  making  a  distinction  between  the  clean  and  the  dirty. 

"When was  ihree  years  old  he  had  a  strong  sense  on  this 

subject,  which  he  explained  to  a  gentleman  who  came  to  our  bath, 
in  words  which  were  repeated  by  the  latter  to  me.  He  had 
been  asked  what  it  was  to  be  clean,  and  he  answered,  "  To  wash 
yourself  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  to  wash  away  the  dirty 
water  with  clean  water."  The  danger  that  he  and  the  others  are 
exposed  to  is  that  of  once  neglecting  to  wash  properly ;  aud  then 
gradually  slipping  into  doing  as  others  do.  To  be  secured  against 
this  they  must  observe  the  proper  practice,  not  only  as  an  act  of 
obedience,  but  from  the  sense  that  to  do  differently  is  disgusting  and 
degrading.  You  will  give  them  the  latter  feeling  not  by  your  words, 
but  by  your  acts,  by  never  omitting  to  make  them  observe  it,  and, 
vbove  all  by  never  omitting  to  observe  it  in  washing  yourself.  To  have 
once  seen  you  do  the  contrary  may  be  enough  to  prevent  the  guardian 
sense  of  horror  at  pollution  from  arising  in  their  minds.  This  sense, 
that  to  be  clean  you  must  have  been  not  only  washed  but  rinsed^ 
cannot  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  body  only.  It  is  equally 
true  of  all  things,  and  they  must  feel  it  so.  A  place  or  spot  that  is 
clean  is  a  place  which  has  not  been  touched  by  what  is  dirty  since 
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it  was  cleansed.  As  soon  as  it  is  so  touched  it  has  been  defiled,  and 
has  to  be  cleansed  in  the  same  way  as  the  body,  for  that  is  the  only 
way.  If,  by  inadvertence,  they  touch  with  their  dirty  shoes  a 
spot  on  w^hich  shoes  do  not  come — ^you  understand  that  I  speak 
of  the  bath — you  must  not  let  them  content  themselves  with 
drawing  back,  and  sajring,  **  Oh,  I  forgot,'*  as  a  Euroi)ean  would  do, 
but  they  must  repair  what  they  have  done  by  taking  water  and 
washing  what  they  have  defiled. 

Such  habits  as  these  have  been  those  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  still  exist  where  men  have  remained  themselves  instead 
of  copying  others.  In  the  East  the  whole  house  is  clean,  because 
it  is  not  entered  with  the  dirty  shoes  from  the  street.  We  can  only 
establish  the  distinction  as  regards  one  spot,  the  bath.  Let  that  at 
least  be  carefully  maintained,  and  then  that  place  will  be  not  only 
the  great  source  of  health  for  the  body,  but  also  produce  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  mind. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ;  it  is  so 
because  it  may  be  made  a  most  important  assistance  to  overcoming 
all  that  is  not  according;  to  godliness.  When  this  habit  was  practised 
as  a  matter  of  course,  its  importance  could  not  have  been  perceived. 
Like  many  other  good  habits  which  are  a  restraint,  as  all  good  habits  are 
in  one  shape  or  other,  its  value  could  not  be  seen  except  in  the  con- 
sequences that  have  followed  on  the  loss  of  it.  And  to  see  that,  it 
required  that  the  mind  of  some  one  should  be  awakened  to  think 
about  it,  and  connect  the  cause  with  the  effect.  This  has  happened, 
and  so  our  children  have  been  brought  up  differently  from  others. 

But  what  I  want  you  to  feel  is,  that  in  helping  me  to  train  them 
in  this  way  you  are  making  it  easier  for  them  to  keep  themselves  in 
all  respects  pure.  You  know  that  I  am  not  undervaluing  the  teach- 
ing that  has  to  be  given  to  them  in  other  respects  both  by  word  and 
example.  But  what  I  feel  is,  that  to  make  them  attentive  in  small 
matters,  to  give  them  a  delicacy  of  mind  and  touch,  is  exactly  what 
is  needed  as  a  safeguard  against  those  habits  of  mind  and  speech, 
which  (as  our  Saviottb  said  of  the  f&lse  teaching  of  the  Jews  in  His 
day),  being  learned  along  with  the  Christian  religion  makes  the  latter 
of  no  effect.  Why  do  people  affect  to  despise  outward  observances 
both  of  respect  and  of  cleanliness,  and  why  do  they  speak  as  if  the 
great  charm  of  life  consisted  in  familiarity  between  themselves, 
which  is  rapidly  coming  to  begrossness  and  coarseness,  and  in  throw- 
ing off  all  former  restraints,  and  breaking  down  all  distinctions? 
That  people  should  like  this  who  like  to  be  vicious  is  nothing.  But 
we  see  people  applauding  and  teaching  the  same,  who  are  not  vicious. 
They  do  it  from  a  false  pride  in  what  they  call  their  reason.  They 
will  argue  that  the  mind  of  man  is  above  being  influenced  by  the 
observances  of  the  body ;  they  will  start  theories,  they  will  invent 
objections,  they  will  do  anything  rather  than  admit  the  possibility 
that  the  world  which  they  are  so  proud  of  belonging  to— the  civilised 
world — has  been  going  wrong,  and  has  to  go  back  again  and  find  the 
road  that  it  has  left  to  get  right. 

That  the  world  should  rebel  against  such  ideas  is,  however,  na 
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tural.  Bat  for  the  same  reason  those  who  desire  to  be  not  of  the 
world  should  grasp  at  them,  and  see  at  once  how  entirely  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
making  the  children  attend  as  they  ought  to  do,  both  in  respect  to 
manners  and  to  cleanliness,  you  will  have  to  prevent  others  from 
interfering  with  you  and  with  them.  You  should  therefore  think 
over  the  matter  well  for  yourself,  I  have  but  just  indicated  slightly 
what  has  to  be  thought  about  so  as  to  help  you. 


?5 


TEACHING  THE  CHINESE  TO  SHAKE  HANDS. 

{Diplomatic  Review  for  June^  1870). 

A  LETTEB  which  has  arrived  from  China  contains  a  phrase 
which,  for  some  persons,  will  have  a  value  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. It  is  there  stated  in  express  terms  that  the  process  of 
shaking  hands  is  ruining  the  efi(orts  of  the  Protestant  Mission- 
aries and  demoralising  the  Chinese  wherever  it  is  introduced. 
It  is  a  Catholic  who  writes.  This  Catholic  little  suspects 
what  is  actually  taking  place  at  Kome.  He  does  not  see  that 
there  is  not  here,  unfortunately,  a  difference  between  England 
and  France ;  but  that  it  is  France  who  copies  an  indignity, 
invented  as  a  means  of  corruption  in  the  elections  to  the  English 
Parliament.  The  American  continent  has  already  reached  a 
point  in  this  respect  in  advance  even  of  England.  There  the 
result  has  been  arrived  at  of  arms  being  disabled  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  public  affairs  embarrassed  by  the  time  that  is  occupied 
in  performing  it.  There,  by  a  mistake  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Catholic  Missionary  in  China,  they  believe  that  it  is  a  republican 
custom ;  and  a  recent  writer  quite  naively  proposes  the  introduc- 
tion of  royalty  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  letter  from  China  by  those 
who  foresee  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  levelling  process  con- 
sists in  this ;  that  the  minds  of  frivolous  men  on  the  one  hand 
are  struck  by  it,  and  pious  men  on  the  other,  and  that  they  are 
led  to  feel  that  the  endeavour  to  arrest  this  vulgarism  of  manner, 
and  to  return  thence  to  those  forms  of  respect  which  are  being 
everywhere  abandoned,  is  an  enterprise  which  deserves  the  re- 
ppect  of  every  upright  heart,  and  the  co-operation  of  every  well- 
Ibom  and  weU-educated  man. 

We  ffive  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  question,  and  we  add 
3ome  observations  of  a  traveller  on  tho  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries  of  Syria. 

THE  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

"  Here  at  Hong-Kong  the  Protestant  Missionaries  complain 
f*  that  the   Chinese  girls  do  not  remain  in  their  schools.     The 
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^^  reason  is  evident.  They  habituate  them  to  shake  hands  with 
^^  men.  In  a  word^  the  Protestant  Missionaries  are  doing  no  good 
"  but  much  evil,  not  only  witli  respect  to  conversion,  but  also 
"  with  regard  to  the  well-being  and  security  of  Europeans 
"  established  in  China.  Their  manners  and  proceedings  annoy 
"  the  Chinese,  irritate  them,  and  set  the  Mandarins  and 
"  Government  against  them.  I  am  neither  an  Englishman  nor 
"  a  Frenchman,  but  I  must  say  that  whilst  France  is  be- 
"  coming  powerful  in  China  by  the  influence  of  Catholic 
"  Missionaries,  England  loses  ground  every  day  by  the  ridiculous 
"  actions  and  imprudence  of  Protestant  Missionaries." — Letter 
of  Mousey neur  B^xuiONDJy  Apostolic  I^-efect  at  Hong-Kong. 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONABIES  IN  THE  LEBANON. 

After  having  described  the  school  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries 
at  Antoura,  the  author  continues : — 

"  Thus  these  children  will  return  to  their  homes  with  all 
*^  their  habits  changed,  and  after  having  lost  all  respect  for  their 
"  parents  and  felloVr-creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
"  nave  learned  a  foreign  language  which  can  be  of  no  advan- 
**  tage  to  persons  in  tneir  condition.  Contrasted  with  the 
"  Catholic  Missionaries,  the  Protestant  Missionaries  are  at  least 
"  logical.  Their  object  is  to  destroy.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
"  war,  silent  but  terrible.  For  them  proselytism  is  uie  end : 
"  European  influence  the  means.  They  must,  therefore, 
"  pull  down  everything,  customs,  morals,  and  manners.  But  in 
"  what  position  is  the  Catholic  ?  The  Maronite  is  his  co- 
^^  religionist ;  the  most  docile  and  faithful  of  all  the  communities 
"  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  He  sees,  in  the 
"  Maronite,  piety  and  faith  based  on  the  ancient  and  beautiful 
*'  simplicity  of  manners :  nevertheless,  he  sets  to  work  to  destroy 
^^  them.  One  or  the  other  mtist  be  entirely  in  error.  It  is  the 
*^  Church  of  Kome  herself  who  is  assailed  in  the  customs  and 
"  the  etiquette  of  the  Maronite  people  (as  of  every  other  people), 
*^  and  it  is  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  who  dare  to  pull  tnem 
«  down." 

"  I  compelled  him  (a  Catholic  Missionary)  to  confess  that 
"  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  Church  have  devoted  a 
"  moment's  reflection  to  these  grave  subjects ;  and  that  it  was 
"  a  few  strangers  from  Rome  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  country 
"  who,  seeking  to  innovate,  by  their  ignorance  and  their  pride 
"  had  commenced  this  overthrow  of  ancient  customs,  the  ab- 
^^  surdity  of  which  he  perceived  in  the  domestic  circumstances 
"  which  surrounded  us,  and  whose  fatal  results  on  the  character 
"  and  destinies  of  the  people  he  was  able  to  foresee."  —  The 
Lebanon^  1860,  by  David  Ukquhart. 
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From  this  extract  it  appears  that  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Syria  alike  teach  the  shaking  of  hands.  The  result 
has  been  an  equal  disgust  for  France  and  England. 

Consequently  the  empire  of  the  world  has  now  to  be  won  no 
longer  by  the  most  eminent  or  the  most  just,  but  by  the  most 

E elite;   if  indeed  politeness  can  yet  succeed  in  finding  some 
arbour  of  refuge. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  taking  notice  of  a 
most  painful  scene  which  took  place  at  the  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  City  of  Rome,  when  the 
Pope,  after  being  hustled  in  a  tent,  was  pursued  in  his  walk 
amid  the  ruins  which  he  desired  to  visit,  oy  women,  filled  no 
doubt  with  devotion  and  love,  but  strangers  to  propriety  and 
respect. 

The  Papacy  smpeared  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  sovereign 
dignity ;  but  such  a  scene  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
court  of  the  smallest  or  the  most  citizen  King  in  Europe. 
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THE  COUNCE  MUST  RESTORE  ETIQUEHE, 

(Diplomatic  Review  for  JunCj  1870.) 
[Private  Letter."] 

Milan,  May  20,  1870. 

The  proposition  that  the  Council  should  regulate  the  mode  of 
salutation,  comes  no  longer  from  a  solitary  individual.  An  Eng- 
lish journal,  thoroughly  Protestant,  after  having  described  the 
brutality  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  says :  "  Since  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Civilisation  has  given  us  the  manners  of  gentlemen, 
"  should  not  the  (Ecumenic  Coimcil  undertake  the  taskt" 

I  was  saying  recently  to  an  Englishman  at  Rome,  *^  Is  there 
"  any  way  whatever  of  preventing  you  from  reciprocally  shaking 
"  your  arms  when  you  meet  each  other?"  He  replied,  "  Yes,  a 
"  JDecree  of  the  Council." 

The  time  which  may  elapse  before  the  close  of  the  Council 
offers  the  chance  of  obtaining  something  in  this  sense.  The  atten- 
tion of  some  persons  is  already  awakened,  which  is  a  point  of 
very  great  importance.  You,  more  than  any  other  man,  are 
fitted  oy  a  light  and  varied  touch  to  arouse  this  attention.  In  the 
presence  of  this  question  all  others  lose  their  importance.  The 
style,  said  Voltaire,  is  the  man  ;  and  he  only  spoke  of  grammar. 
The  question  here  is  that  of  destroying  the  very  framework  of 
society  by  a  process  in  which  each  acts,  and  on  which  no  one 
thinks. 

Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  The 
doing  otherwise  confers  power.  I  myself  have  acquired  in- 
fluence through  the  very  infraction  of  that  method  which  the 
rest  have  adopted  as  a  means  of  conciliating  favour,  and  have 
thus  accomplished  things  which  I  should  never  have  other- 
wise dared  to  attempt.  Existing  errors  furnish  strength  to  those 
who  oppose  them.  If  this  be  true  of  ideas,  how  much  more  so 
is  it  01  manners  ? 

The  commencements  of  all  societies  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  ways  which  their  legislators  have  laid  down.     They  are 
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t)iree :  first,  the  rule  of  cleanliness ;  second,  the  rule  of  polite- 
ness ;  third,  the  rule  of  justice.  Seek  the  beginning,  and  you 
will  always  find  these.  Modern  society  is  admitted  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  We  must  return,  if  we  propose  to  save 
it,  to  the  work  of  the  primitive  legislator.  For  the  first  and  last 
of  the  three  rules  a  commencement  has  been  made.  In  the 
ancient  Roman  Thermse  now  restored  at  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
the  modem  Romans  may  learn  how  to  wash  themselves.  The 
CEcumenical  Council  will  reinaugurate  the  ancient  code  of  the 
Fecials.  But  of  what  use  will  be  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
if  you  restore  not  that  human  dignity  and  politeness  of  inti- 
macy which  you  are  bent  upon  destroying,  in  substituting  for  it 
what  you  call  your  "sociability?" 

No  one  will  deny  that  brutality  at  a  certain  point  must  destroy 
human  society ;  that  renderinff  all  men  ungovernable,  they  will 
become  inca^ible  of  faith  as  of  order.  Nor  will  any  one-^deny 
that  we  are  in  progress  between  etiquette  and  brutality.  The 
successive  steps  are  taken  without  being  perceived ;  in  order  to 
to  perceive  them,  we  must  embrace  the  whole ;  it  is  requisite 
that  some  man  living  at  this  hour  should  be  able  to  feel  as  those 
who  lived  under  etiquette,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  intel- 
lectually to  arrive  at  a  perception  of  pure  brutality.  For  this,  it 
is  requisite  not  to  be  of  those  who  "  habituate  themselves,"  as 
Madame  DE  Sevigni^  said,  "  to  everything."  If  Europe  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  last  consequences  of  this  "  scurrility,"  there  must 
be  a  man,  an  hour,  and  a  place.  Some  one,  some  where  and  at 
some  time,  has  to  say,  "your  hand-shaking  is  a  meanness  to 
which  I  will  not  accustom  myself."  This  has  been  done ;  these 
words  have  been  spoken. 

I  now  ask  you,  if  the  Council  is  not  the  occasion  for  repro- 
claiming  the  rule  of  politeness  of  the  ancient  religions  and 
le^slators  t     I  ask  you  if  the  Council  can  reorganise  the  reli- 

fious  orders  without  giving  them  a  rule  of  salutation  ?  Finally, 
ask  you  if  the  Council  can  touch  the  Cardinalate,  a  body 
which  owes  its  dignity  to  etiquette,  which  alone  in  the  world  is 
bound  by  oath  to  observe  it,  without  enforcing  the  rule  of  this 
etiquette  against  the  point  of  its  infraction  in  our  time  ? 

1  enclose  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  some  time 
ago  to  an  eminent  Mussulman  : — * 

"  If  you  will  accept  as  of  some  value  the  result  of  my  study 
'*  of  your  country  and  its  institutions  I  will  give  it  you.  It  is 
'^  this  : — You  possess  in  the  TemeNas  a  political  palladium,  I 
*'  therefore  must  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  Poignee  de 

♦  Seo  DiphtMtic  RevietD  for  July,  1870. 
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FAMILIAR   WORDS, 


I.— MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY, 
DEMOCRACY. 

Hatinq  taken,  as  we  have  seen  in  bo  many  in- 
stances, Greek  words  that  had  sense  to  make  them 
nossense,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  seize  on 
Greek  words  that  were  themselves  nousensical. 

Monarchy  never  described  any  condition  in  Greece. 
Their  word  for  sole  mler  was  "Tyrant,"  implying  the 
practice  of  Tm'cm,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
"Despot/'  derived  from  two  Sanscrit  terms, meaning 
"country"  and  "ruler:"  the  Greeks  give  it  ad  a 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  in  the  feminine  to  a  lady. 

Monarchy,  in  the  sense  of  one  alone  ruling,  never 
has  had,  nor  can  have,  existence  amongst  men.  To 
admit  it  into  our  vocabulary  is  to  introduce  ourselves 
iuto  the  land  of  dreams.  Except  in  the  case  of 
physical  superiority,  and  within  reach  of  the  widcing 
arm,  no  man  can  do  what  he  chooses,  unless  in  so 
far  as  other  men  choose  that  he  shall.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  state  so  simple  a  matter,  the  fault  must 
lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  cannot  use  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  hold  their  tongues.  Let  us  take  an 
instance  or  two. 
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The  modem  doctrinaiieB  glibly  quotei  to  you  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  clans  as  examples  of 
slavery^  consequently  their  chiefs  must  be  monarchs. 
General  Stewart^  their  historian^  remarks^  '^that  the 
meanest  clansman  held  as  firmly  to  native  usages  as 
the  proudest  chief/'  He  only  appeared  supreme 
because  the  people  were  of  one  mind,  and  he  was 
their  executive. 

For  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  particular  term  has 
been  invented — "Autocrat/'  which  means  "self- 
strength/'  or  "strength  himself.''  In  our  slavish- 
ness  we  have  accepted  this  amusing  device  as  a  rank 
in  sovereignty  superior  to  Monorcli  or  to  Emperor. 
The  holder  of  this  office  is  in  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence without  parallel  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
liable  to  be  put  to  death  at  any  moment  by  a  few 
foreign  renegades^  called  his  servants.  No  form  of 
procedure  is  requisite,  no  revolution  required,  no 
intimation  is  given,  and  no  hope  remains.  Such  is 
the  office  of  Autocrator  of  all  the  Bussias. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  another  specimen  of  a 
monarch  who  cannot  so  much  as  make  a  law,  or 
impose  a  tax.  He  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  ambassador,  as  Stanislaus  Augustus  was  in 
those  of  Repnin. 

Montesquieu,  who  has  strikingly  exhibited  the 
absurdity  contained  in  the  words  "  despotic  power,'' 
nevertheless  does  quote  the  Emperor  of  China  as 
the  most  striking  instance  of  that  quality.  That 
government  is  carried  on  by  six  distinct  tribunals, 
each  bearing  the  epithet  of  "Sovereign"  The 
Emperor  has  not  even  the  faculty  of  inspecting  the 
record  of  his  own  acts ;  and  while  for  thousands  of 
years  the  system  of  government  has  remained  un- 
changed, the  dynasties  of  China  have  been  upset 
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with  periodical  regularity  every  century.  Rebellitm 
is  a  fundameatal  maxim  of  their  morale  and  politics 
should  the  Emperor  violate  the  law.  An  inhahitant 
of  China  coiM  no  more  understand  what  you  meant 
bj  Monarch  than  what  you  call  Mandarin,  or  what 
country  you  spoke  of  by  the  name  China.  Really 
it  becomes  a  qnestiou  between  burning  histories  or 
dictionaries. 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  from  the 
land  of  Tnran,  that  is  the  East,  their  abstract  notions 
of  absolute  power,  and  have  been  dutifully  followed 
by  ourselvea.  As  we  take  up  with  a  foreign  term  to 
disguise  a  &tuous  thought,  so  we  refer  to  remote 
instauces  to  maintain  a  false  fact.  The  reascmer, 
beaten  in  the  West,  claps  on  his  wings  and  is  off  to 
.  the  East,  and  smites  you  down  with  "  oriental  des- 
potism." Far  am  I  from  asserting  that  despotism, 
in  ihe  sense  of  enei^ic  will,  exists  in  the  West ;  but 
_I  do  assert  that  it  is  in  the  West,  that  you  are 
famished  with  that  prostration  of  mind  in  the  masses 
which  enables  perverse  cunning,  or  perverted  phi> 
lanthropy,  if  not  to  rule,  at  least  to  oppress.  Far  am 
I  firom  asserting,  that  in  the  East,  order  is  supreme 
over  violence,  but  it  is  there  that  the  examples  are 
furnished  us  which  might  shame  our  popular  slavish- 
nesa  and  our  governing  fraud.  But  my  word  goes 
for  nothing.  I  am  a  bigot  in  respect  to  antiquity,  a 
fanatic  in  respect  to  the  East,  and  a  blind  sceptic  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  freedoui?  and  railway 
civilizaticm.*    Well,  let  that  pass.    But  here  are  the 

■  Hume,  OB  &r  M  the  WmUtti  tide  of  the  oomparison  goei,  doei 
not  aeaa  rery  fitr  from  ooinoidenoe  with  nhat  I  havs  atatad. —  ' 

"  The  ntmoat  that  ean  be  aaid  in  favour  of  the  goremment  of  that 
age  ii,  that  the  power  of  the  Vrinoe,  thcmgh  renllf  unlimited,  wu 
nerdted  after  the  European  niBDner,  and  entwed  not  into  erar; 
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words  of  a  Frank  and  a  philosopher^  who  has  never 
been  in  the  East^  but  who^  having  studied  laws  and 
institutions^  may  know  something  more  about  it  tha^ 
men  who  ride  a  Tartar  trip  and  publish  a  three 
volume  tour. 

'^One  striking  feature  amongst  all  varieties  of 
Eastern  governments  is^  to  find  nowhere  and  scarcely 
at  any  period^  that  odious  despotism  of  degrading 
servitude^  the  dark  genius  of  which^  we  imagined^ 
towered  over  all  Asia.  Except  in  the  Mussulman 
States^  the  springs  of  which  require  a  peculiar  study^ 
the  sovereign  authority^  surrounded  with  imposing 
exteriors^  is  not  the  less  subject  to  restrictions  the 
most  inconvenient — I  had  almost  said  the  only  ones 
— which  are  really  effective.  A  king  of  India,  it  is 
true,  bums  like  the  sun^  and  no  human  creature  can 
contemplate  him.  But  that  superior  being  cannot 
raise  a  tax  on  a  Brahmin,  were  he  himself  to  die  of 
hunger;  convert  a  field  labourer  into  a  merchant,  or 
infringe  the  slightest  enactment  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious code.  An  Emperor  of  China  is  the  son  of 
heaven,  but  he  cannot  choose  a  sousprefet  except 
from  the  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  coU^etf ; 
and  if  he  neglected  to  fast  himself  on  a  day  of  eclipse, 
or  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  faults  of  his  govern- 
part  of  the  administration :  that  the  inBtanoes  of  high  exerted  pre- 
rogative were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  property  sensibly  insacore, 
or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  serntnde  \  that  the  freedom  from 
&ction,  the  quickness  of  execution  and  promptitude  of  those  mea- 
sures, which  could  be  taken  for  offence  or  defence,  made  some  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  a  legal  and  determined  liberty ;  that  as 
the  prince  commanded  no  mercenary  army,  there  was  a  tacit  check 
on  him  •  •  *  *  and  that  this  situation  of  England,  though  seem- 
ingly it  approached  nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from  a 
despotic  and  Bastem  monarchy  than  the|>fis«i0n^  government  of  that 
kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  multiplied  laws,  are 
totally  nakedy  defenceleee^  and  diaarmed.^* 
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ment^  10^000  pamphlets  sanctioned  by  law  would 
trace  to  him  his  dnties^  and  recall  the  observance  of 
ancient  rule  Who  dare  in  Europe  to  oppose  such 
barriers  to  the  power  of  Princes  ? 

'^  I  have  spoken  of  institutions^  and  this  word  all 
modem  and  aU  European^  may  appear  pompous  and 
sonorous  when  applied  to  a  people  who  knows  neither 
budgets  nor  reports  nor  bills  of  indemnity.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  here  applied  to  those  sudden  notifications 
to  a  nation  to  change  its  habits  on  a  given  day.  I 
avow  that  in  this  sense  throughout  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Asia  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
Institutions.  The  rules  and  principles  which  control 
the  powerfol  and  protect  the  weak  are  customs  and 
national  character  based  upon  prejudices^  beliefs^  or 
errors.  *  *  *  These  impose  upon  authority  more 
effectual  checks  than  any  written  stipulations^  and 
from  which  tyranny  can  only  emancipate  itself  by 
running  the  risk  of  perishing  by  violence.  I  see  but 
some  isolated  points  where  nothing  is  respected^ 
where  consideration  is  unknown,  and  where  power 
roles  free  from  obstacle.  These  are  the  spots  where 
the  weakness  or  improvidence  of  Asiatics  have  allowed 
strangers  to  establish  themselves,  moved  by  the  sole 
desire  of  amassing  riches;  people  without  pity  for 
men  of  another  race,  neither  understanding  their 
language  nor  sharing  in  tiieir  tastes,  their  habits, 
tlieir  faith,  or  their  prejudices.  Force  alone  can 
loaaintain  for  a  time  that  absplute  despotism  which  is 
necessary  to  a  handful  of  dominators,  who  will  grasp 
all  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  which  believes  itself 
bound  by  no  right  to  give  anything.  The  effects  of 
such  a  struggle  are  to  be  observed  in  the  colonial 
establishments  of  Asia,  and  the  strangers  of  whom  I 
«peak  are  the  Europeans. 
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^'A  singular  race  is  this  European  race.  The 
opinions  with  which  it  is  armed^  the  reasonings  upon 
which  it  rests^  could  astonish  an  impartial  judge,  if 
such  an  one  could  be  at  present  found  on  earth. 
They  walk  the  globe^  showing  themselves  tp  the 
humiliated  nations  as  the  type  of  beauty  in  their 
figures,  as  the  basis  of  reason  in  their  ideas,  the 
perfection  of  understanding  in  their  imaginations. 
That  is  their  unique  measure.  They  judge  all  things 
by  that  rule.  In  their  own  quarrels  they  are  agreed 
upon  certain  principles  by  which  to  assassinate  one 
another  with  method  and  regularity.  But  right  of 
nations  is  superfluous  in  dealing  with  orientals.^' 

It  was  in  1829  that  Mr.  Abel  Remusat  wrote  these 
words.  In  1855  they  appear  a  prediction,  not  a 
description. 

If  mendacious  Greece  has  prevailed  in  teaching  us 
this  fable  of  monarchy,  we  can  be  no  better  off  in 
reference  to  its  cognate  terms.  The  exposure  of  the 
one  serves  for  the  rest.  Greece  took  to  these  words 
in  her  age  of  speculation ;  we,  adopting  her  terms^ 
have  brought  upon  ourselves  the  decay  of  which,  in 
her  case,  they  were  the  symptom. 

Nations  are  as  diverse  as  the. leaves  of  the  forest. 
They  are  constantly  undergoing  change  in  themselves. 
You  may  have  a  people  changed,  while  the  same 
forms  exist — the  forms  changed,  and  the  people  re- 
maining the  same.  You  may  have  similar  forms  in 
various  nations,  and  the  character  different,  and  cor- 
respondence of  character  with  divergency  of  forms. 
But  if  you  make  your  political  investigations  consist 
in  classifying  nations  as  you  do  plants;  under  Greek 
terms,  and  if  you  pretend  to  deduce  consequences 
therefix)m,  you  certainly  will  never  know  anything  of 
the  men  you  undertake  to  examine,  and  do  no  good 
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to  the  state  wliicli  you  propose  to  pat  to  rights. 
More  blood  has  been  shed  and  more  miserjr  entailed 
by  an  abstraction  than  by  the  spirit  of  rapine  and 
the  lost  of  power. 

"Three  words,"  said  Lord  Ponsonby,  "have  for 
sixty  years  ravaged  the  world,  and  have  done  so 
becanae  they  meant  nothing."  He  referred  to  "Liberty, 
Fraternity,  and  Equality."  You  may  put  in  their 
jJacsB,  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Democracy. 

"Great"  and  "small"  are  relative  terms.  I  may 
not  be  speaking  according  to  the  confentional 
standard,  when  I  say  that  a  Bepublican  or  a  Mo- 
narchist is  a  man  of  mean  facnlties ;  but  who  will 
ventnre  to  deny  the  proposition,  that  a  Royalist  at 
Washingttm  is  not  less  a  traitor  than  a  Republican 
in  England? 

It  is  not  in  a  legal  sense  only,  bat  also  in  an 
inteUectu^.  That  man  is  a  traitor  who  entertains 
speculative  opinitKos  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
form  of  Gtxvemment,  because  such  speculation 
disqoalifies  him  from  dealing  with  or  correcting  any 
irrong.  The  periods  of  a  nation  may  be  divided  into 
three;  well-being,  transition,  decay.  The  first  is 
known  by  attention  to  pablic  hnsiness,  the  second 
by  confidence  ic^toaed  in  men,  the  third  by  specnlative 
remedies  for  wrong.  The  latter  it  will  be  perceived 
is  contingent  upon  the  employment  of  ambiguous 
terms. 

It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Europe  that  the  so- 
called  learned  portion  of  the  various  languages  have 
a  oomiaon  origin  which  supply  a  channel  for  the 
infection  of  all,  &om  the  corrnption  of  any  one. 
Through  the  Latin  language,  the  vehicle  of  this 
contagion,  the  fates  of  these  nations  are  so  linked, 
that  in  a  philosophic  and  historic  point  of  view,  they 
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may  be  considered  as  one.     There  are,  however,  two 

great  European  Empires  differently  circumstanced  ; 

the  Russian  and  the  Turkish.     They  have  their  own 

languages,  not  affiliated  to  the  Latin,  and  not  in 

themselves    predisposed    to  original  fallacies   of   a 

similar  order.    Neither  of  these  people  have  any 

affinity  with  Europe,  nor  are  in  the  remotest  d^ree 

diarers  in  its  metaphysics.*       However  they  may 

appear  to  be  involved  in  it  by  common  transactions, 

they  stand  wholly  distinct  in  fortune  and  fate.    They 

have  struggled  together  for  at  least  8000  years,  and 

may   struggle    together   for  3000  years    to    come. 

Whatever   internal    wrongs    may  exist  for    either, 

whatever  public  dangers  or  disasters  may  overwhelm 

them,  these  races  free  from  the  gangrene  of  opinion 

poBseas  an  inherent   and  indestructible  life.      The 

Rusman   Empire   may   crumble   to   pieces,  but   the 

"      *      people  will  hold,t  and  it  is  only  when  yon. 

Btroyed  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  you  will 

ind  the  vitality  of  the  Turks. 

;  review  the  course  through  which  nations 

y  pass,  we  shall  find  them  with  a  sole  chief 

eginning  and  at  the  end.      They  pass  from 

ly  to  aristocracy,  to  oligarchy,  to  democracy, 

1  by  despotism.      Qreece  started  under  her 

md  ended  under  her  tyrants.      Rome  began 

kings,  and  ended  with  her  emperors.  France, 

rue  that  Buuim  keepi  in  Buropa  a  few  natiTca  to  per- 
)lutIoiuu!y  afTeotioiu,  oi  exilea,  and  l^timat«  afftetioo*  m 
ti. 

'oIm  are  of  the  lams  race,  but  the;  hare  iongbt  to  uako 
Snn>pe«i»,  and  the  ocmiequenoe*  that  *re  aee  an  onl; 
JSy,  BoiUKaa  predickd  for  them.  "  Yoa  an,"  aaid  he, 
□  people;  if  jon  want  to  beoome  a  Bnropeao  one,  jou 
Thfl  Tnrki  wiU  be  MTcd   b;  the  prsaent  oondivt  of 
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b^inniDg  with  a  Pharamond,  is  now  under  s  Louis 
Napoleon.  Englacd  clamoura  for  the  coming  man, 
calling  him  b;  anticipation  Dictator,  In  the  first 
period  they  have  a  chief  to  maintain  the  law  and 
custom,  in  the  latter  they  invoke  a  despot  for  protec- 
tion against  themselres.  There  is  but  one  mastn — 
it  is  the  law.  That  law  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
with  the  forms  of  the  government,  and  thus  it  is  that 
by  disputing  about  the  forms  of  government,  a  nation 
brings  npon  itself  first,  despotism,  and  then  ex- 
tinction. 
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II.— TYRANNY  AND  SLAVERY. 

All  the  alphabets  of  the  Weat  derive  from  a  com- 
moD  origin,  of  which  the  aigna,  nov  representatives 
of  soond,  aymbolized  ideas,  The  hierc^lypbics  pre- 
served down  to  their  last  hour  that  original  character 
conjointly  with  the  phonetic.  The  signs  of  the 
monosyllabic  languages  (the  Cbine«e)  belong  to  the 
same  cat^ory,  and  are  actually  read  by  nations 
speaking  different  languages.  All  these  early  attempts 
at  writing  were  portraitures  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  not  of  the  sounds  of  the  lips,  and  they  reveal 
to  OS  a  process  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  abstrac- 
tive, on  which  is  based  our  Ic^c  and  our  pretensions 
to  intellectual  superiority. 

The  readiest  key  is  that  which  is  furnished  us  by 
the  hien^Iyphics,  of  which  the  very  letters  are  poetry. 
The  animal  kingdom  furnished  in  its  aidless  varieties 
a  rich  treasury  of  delineation.  The  beasts  "  of  the 
hand  of  man,"  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  crawling  reptile,  are 
the  tinmistakeable  coloars  with  which  to  describe,  to 
ennoble,  or  to  vilify  man.  There  ia  no  taking  of  the 
common  parts  to  form  non-estant  entities  to  bring 
down  again  upon  the  concrete,  and  to  fill  the  mind 
with  vagueness  and  the  speech  with  pleonasm ;  the 
hawk,  the  serpent,  the  hare,  give  you  the  conqueror, 
the  traitor,  and  the  coward,  and  thence  that  warmth 
of  life  of  primeval  times,  depending  upon  the  direct 
energy  of  speech. 

But  the  Egyptians  lived  by  themselves ;  the  tribes 
of  our  ancestry  of  blood  or  thought — the  people  of  the 
Himmalaya,  the  ancestors  of  Gkiths  and  Teucrians, 
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of  Bomana  aad  Yavans  (Greeks)  of  Iran  and  Turau, 
drew  their  descriptive  words  and  phrases,  not  from 
animals,  but  from  men.  Observing  in  a  certain 
people  a  peculiar  character,  their  name  was  given  to 
individuals  resembling  them :  this  was  the  habit 
even  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  fancy  we  derive 
our  logical  abstractions.  Thus  an  effeminate  man 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  a  licentioDs  one  of 
Corinth,  a  frdse  one  of  Cyzicos,  a  ulentious  one  of 
Lacedffimon,  a  man  who  spoke  bad  grammar  of  Solis, 
a  aea  robber  of  Epirus,  an  embroiderer  was  a  Phrygian, 
a  wrestler  in  the  games  was  a  Felethite,  a  bowman 
was  a  Cretan,  a  courageoua  man  was  one  of  the 
Horim  (Hero),*  a  learned  one  a  Braber  (Barbarian), 
and  such  is  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  "Tyrant" 
and  the  English  word  "  Slave." 

TBfxbvoc  was  not  originally  a  term  of  reproach,  as 
we  may  be  assured  of  by  the  title  of  Sophocles's 
play,  (E<iipu»  Tj/ratmua.  It  was  taken  from  Turan, 
and  represented  the  manner  of  Turan,  which  was  that 
of  being  governed  by  a  tribe  chief.  It  meant  for  the 
Greek  nothing  more  than  "Turk."  They  changed 
it  to  "tyrant"  when  they  changed  themselves  to 
slaves.  No  epithet  is  in  its  origin  vituperative,  it 
becomes  so  by  descending  with  the  habits  of  a  de- 
scending people. 

There  was  in  Greek,  no  class  name  to  designate 
slavery.  It  was  'Afx^oXyntc.  or  captured  by  the  spear : 
generically  it  was  represented  by  Helot,  or  the  tribe 
Loto,  again  of  Tartar  origin,  and  whose  oppression  is 
somewhat   apocryphal,  seeing  that   they  juight   be 

*  Oarvord  "Huxiar"  comes  from  theHairites  of  Judea,  the 
Hnuar&h  of  the  Euanutlaja,  &  pure  Tiurkuh  tribe,  whole  coatunie 
WM  Adopted  from  the Hang«ri»Q*.  "Eoinn"  U  «tiU  the  nam* 
for  niMter  in  tlie  Southern  portion  of  Itidi&. 
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eiu-olled  as  citizens,  that  they  bore  arms,  and  consti' 
tuted  the  immense  majority  of  the  Greek  army  at 
Plates :  there  the  struggle  lay,  not  between  Greeks 
and  Persians,  but  between  those  same  Helots  and 
four  Tartar  tribes  which  Mardonius  had  selected  from 
the  Persian  army.  However  what  the  Greeks  thought 
or  sEud  upon  the  subject  concerns  ns  little,  as  we  have 
no  word  derived  from  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  philology,  there  is 
no  fact  more  striking  or  wonderful  than  that  the 
Dations  inhabiting  the  regions  which  extend  from 
the  Hlmmalaya  to  the  Alleghanies,  embracing  all  the 
great  stocks  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  modem 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  destitute  of  a  pri- 
mitive term  to  designate  the  condition  of  servitude — 
singular  testimony  to  M.  de  Stael's  proposition  con- 
cemingthe  antiquityoffreedom.  In  all  these  tongues 
the  name  of  some  people  is  adopted  for  this  end,  and 
h  these  vary,  they  all  designate  one  and  the 
ice. 

oning  from  the  Easternmost  point  we  have 
ie ;"  then  "  El  Assyr,"  and  "  Yeshir,"  From 
liest  antiquity  these  words  have  descended  to 
»ent  time,  where  they  are  actually  in  use,  as 
ae  of  slave  throughout  the  East, 
ome  the  words  were  "  Synit,"  and  "Senna," 
tis  cause  the  "  Servante,"  "  Serf,"  and  "  Ser- 
of  the  Italian,  French,  and  English..  The 
European  languages  have  also  another  word 
they  severally  write,  "scMave,"  "  iclave," 
e"  and  " slave." 

Venede  are  the  Henites  translated  "the 
"  whom  we  find  in  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
stablished  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic,  and 
lience  comes  the  name  of  Venice,  and  which 
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from  Jornandes  is  identified  with  the  slaves  who 
oTeirau  the  Bysantine  empire  in  the  6th  CentnT^, 
which  name  ofslaTeineaus"gloi7"  or  the  "glorious" 
in  their  tongue. 

"  Yeshir"  is  the  same  with  "  El  Aaayr*'  or  the 
Assyrian.  There  ia  no  root  in  Turkish  or  in 
Persian  for  that  word ;  it  most  therefore  mean  the 
people  which  bore  it.  From  their  relative  positions 
Assyrians  would  naturally  be  captives  amongst  the 
Arabs :  the  monuments  of  Nimroud  and  the  Mem- 
nomum  show  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  Century 
before  Christ,  the  Turks  in  a  similar  portion  with 
reference  to  the  same  people. 

The  hiatus  is  not  great  between  the  period  when  we 
find  the  Henetea  spread  over  a  wide  region,  and  that 
when  the  great  empire  of  ABsyria  fell.  None  of  the 
great  stocks  of  the  East  are  lost.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  Assyrians  should  be  an  exemption, 
and  the  two  might  appear  to  be  identified  by  the 
names  being  selected  by  all  the  nations  for  designa- 
ting their  social  condition  at  home.  It  is  true  that 
the  Assyrians  are  classed  among  the  Semitic  tribes, 
and  BO  distinguished  from  the  Sclavonian  or  Sarma- 
tian ;  but  that  classification  has  been  found  to  be  too 
absolute,  and  the  Hindo- Germanic  casts  a  doubtful 
shadow  over  both.  There  are  besides  other  indica- 
tions which  however  inconclusive  they  might  be  con- 
sidered, were  we  possessed  of  surer  data,  do  possess  in 
the  absence  of  these  a  specific  value.  They  are  the 
proper  names  of  the  Assyrians  which  are  to  a  remark- 
able extent  translatable  by  the  vernacular  Russian.*' 

*  EVom  tbe  nnnerotu  illiittntion*  giTsn  in  Michieviz'a  liOotnrea 
I  qoote  the  follonruig :— DuiisI  and  his  three  companioni,  when 
tskon  into  the  serrice  of  the  AuTruin  monarsb,  receiied  Asajnan 
titlee  Hid  iuudm.  There  irera  Belteahuur,  Sbadraoh,  Ifeaoheeh, 
and  Abednego,  which  may  be  dpUincd  ia  £a»iui  aa  arm-beuw 
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"  SerruB"  and  serf  come  &om  Serb,  the  de»gnation 
of  a  large  braDcli  of  the  SciaavB,  it  means  prtming- 
hook,  or  sickle;  in  French  "serpette."  Such  a 
name  was  not  inapioopriate,  as  we  do  not  find  that 
people  spreading  by  conquest,  bat  by  industry. 

As  to  the  word  slave  and  its  synomyne  nothing  has 
to  be  said :  its  universality  would  establish,  if  historic 
grounds  were  wanting,  that  the  populations  actually 
inhabiting  Europe  passed,  in  entering  it,  over  the 
body  of  the  Sclaavs,  carrying  them  captives,  and  were 
before  that  migration,  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  servitude  or  slavery. 

'  Nor  was  it  originally  the  internal  condition  of  the 
people  whose  name  has  been  adopted  for  its  designa- 
tion. It  has  singularly  happened  that  it  has  become 
^islaved  so  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  that  serfdom  exists  for  the  Russians,  but  that  no 
Russians  exist  save  in  the  condition  of  serfdom.  The 
dominating  class  is  of  foreign  extraction.  Whoever 
bears  mastery  springs  &om  an  exotic  root.  What- 
ever is  Russian  is  atgect.  The  very  term  for  the 
distinguished  class  is  itself  ethnographic  and  foreign, 
leans  Tartar.* 

e  slave  in  Turkey  is  a  captive,  made  from  a 
B  not  Mussulman,  and  in  a  lawful  war.  Such 
i  law,  and  if  observed,  there  would  be  now  no 
I.  Slavei7  however  subsists,  in  consequence  of 
>cial  advantages  connected  therewith.  The  slave 
placed  in  the  rank  of  the  master,  that  status  is 

-Xing— (Bklta  hatoliBt  tmd  Tiar)  Parse-be«rer,  (Uesbok) 
itohn'  (Shatior,  Tent)  and  Purveyor,  (Obedniak,  Me&l). 
UitovM.  Chin  vtM  uiciaiitl;  the  nune  of  greatest  eiteniion, 
ied  to  those  tribes,  and  irai  spread  from  Cughar  to  the  Indus, 
Iga  and  the  Amour.  They  carried  it  to  Chioa,  to  which  oountrj  ' 
ime  has  been  erroneouslj  applied  bj  the  interpreter*  of  the 
miters.    ItwasstilliDuseinlartarjin  the  seventh  century  of 
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«agerly  Bought  after  &nd  aeldom  voluntarily  relin- 
quished. Slavery  opens  that  door  for  women,  for 
-which  we  employ  balls  and  intriguing  matrons ;  and 
fisr  men,  that  which  we  seek  through  Parliament.  The 
alaTe  is  the  adopted  daughter  oi  son,  and  that  of  per- 
Bons  of  distinction.  Conseqnently  the  highest  social 
portions  and  the  fiist  dignities  of  the  state,  are  in 
the  hands  of  slaves  The  condition  of  the  slave  is 
to  he  sought  for  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Our  slavery  is  the  kidnapping  of  niggers,  the 
packing  them  like  salted  herrings  for  the  middle 
passage,  and  the  planter's  whip.  Here  again  the 
condition  of  the  slave  is  to  he  found  in  the  character 
of  the  people. 

But  we  amalgamate  in  our  natures  philanthropy 
with  savageness.  We  will  put  down  aiter  our  lawless 
fashion  what  we  have  enacted.  We  sacrifice  enor- 
mous treasure  to  emancipate  the  western  slave,  and 
then  prodaim  a  crusade  against  slavery  in  the  East. 
Such  is  the  result  of  abstraction  and  generalisation. 

Not  content  with  the  attempted  convulsion  of 
existing  things,  we  carry  back  our  generalization  to 
convulse  our  notions  of  our  own  past  history,  causing 
there  to  reign  supreme  our  own  black  form  of  serf- 
dom, a  word  and  a  thing  utterly  unknown.  But 
looking  at  the  state  in  more  senses  thiui  one,  to 
which  the  people  of  England  are  reduced,  &om  the 
Queen  on  the  throne  to  the  pauper  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  culprit  sentenced  to  "  penal  servitude,"  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  distinctness  to  restore  to 
the  word  "  slave"  its  present  ethnt^raphic  value,  and 
then  by  calling  Englishmen — Russians,  you  would 
obtain  an  accurate  definition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island. 

At   the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  which   I  gave 
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Portsmoatli  on  pauperism  in  1845,  some  of  the 
assembly  were  startled,  and  the  president  giving 
utterance  to  their  astonishmeDt,  I  had  again  to  reply, 
and  conclude  with  a  fragment  from  that  answer. 
'  "  Yon  then  asked  if  I  meant  to  assert,  that  the 
serf  of  ancient  timet  in  Europe,  or  the  slave  of  Eastern 
despotism  of  the  present  day  can  exercise  or  does 
possess,  that  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  statk  and 
the  yovemment  of  ^airs  that  is  exercised  by  the  free 
and  enlightened  opiaUm  of  England  over  its  rulers  ? 
You  have  perfectly  understood  me  in  representing  the 
supposed  serf  and  slave  as  exercising  a  control  over 
their  rulers,  and  in  representing  what  you  call  the 
'  free  enlightened  opinion  of  England,'  as  powerless 
to  control  the  government  of  this  country. 

"To  speak,  however,  of  a  slave  controlling  his  rulers, 
or  a  'free  and  enlightened  people,  unable  \o  control 
their  govemmentj'is to  say.that  a  slave  is  afree  man 
and  a  free  man  a  slave ;  or  it  means  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  the  slavery  you  attribute  to  others,  and 
in  the  freedom  you  attribute  to  yourselves.  In  other 
words,  that  opinion  which  you  hold  to  be  fr«e  and 
enlightened,  Z  hold  to  he  erring,  and  therefore 
enslaved.  I  have  shown  that  you  were  wrong  in 
holding  the  villain  of  ancient  times  to  he  a  slave ; 
and  if  so,  I  have  proved  that  your  opinion  is  not 
enlightened.  As  to  its  power — make  the  experiment 
with  any  of  your  opinions  in  this  assembly,  and 
what  a  storm  of  contradiction  will  be  r^sed  \  To 
speak,  therefore,  of  your  opinion,  is  to  speak  of 
storms  and  perversions,  disturbance  to  peace,  rebel- 
lions against  reason ;  for  this  indeed,  it  has  power, 
— for  every  wise  and  virtuous  purpose  it  is  wholly 
rerless."* 

•  "Wealth  and  W»nt,"  p.  106. 


III.— NATIONAL  AND  PATEIOTIC. 

"  If  t)ira«  could  at  this  day  exist  on  the  globe,"  as 
■ays  Mr.  Abel  Bemusat,  "  an  impartial  observer,"  the 
word  "  national"  wotdd  be  that  at  which  he  woidd 
point  the  finger.  From  "  national  impolse"  and 
"national  movement"  to  "national  debt"  and  "na- 
tional Bchools,"  whether  in  the  emphasis  with  which 
it  is  uttered,  the  monstrosities  to  which  it  is  appended, 
or  the  placarda  on  which  it  is  printed,  it  ia  the  mon- 
ster badge  of  dapery  and  conceit.  It  is  a  thing  with 
which  one  can  have  no  patience,  and  yet  the  claims 
of  pity  for  an  innumerable  multitude  are  irresistibite. 

The  word  in  Latin  means  birth,  thence  race. 
There  is  no  haim  when  we  say  "  the  British  nation" 
"  the  nations  of  the  earth ;"  but  there  its  proper  use 
ends — there  its  important  misuse  begins. 

To  apply  the  word  "  national"  to  anything  tn/enor 
is  improper,  because  every  nation  has  its  own  name :  it 
is  also  Bup^uoua,  and  as  such  is  artful,  and  conceaU 
a  purpose.  Cobbett  asks,  why  the  army  ia  called  the 
king's  and  the  debt  the  nation's  P  and  answers  himself 
by  saying  that  this  nation,  t.  e.  the  English,  are  so 
eanly  be^3oled  by  words,  that  in  the  one  case  they  are 
made  to  believe  the  army  not  their  own,  and  in  the 
other  the  debt  to  be  so.  I  may  not  be  quoting  his 
words  with  perfect  accuracy ;  I  have  not  seen  them 
since  I  read  them  as  a  child ;  &om  which  time  my  ear 
has  been  on  the  alert  to  catch  tbfl  Hounda  with  which 
men  befool  themselves. 
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In  the  foundation  of  our  Gothic  kingdoms^  we  had 
public  assemblies  and  councils^  to  which  various  names 
were  given.  These  were  always  logical  definitions. 
Great  business/'  equivalent  to  "  Res  Publica.'^ 
Assembly  of  the  wise  men/'  "Common  Council*  of 
the  kingdom/*  "Gtareat Council."  When  the  new  order 
of  theories  was  instituted^  again  there  were  assem- 
blies^ and  again  a  name  had  to  be  found  for  them. 
What  do  we  find  ?  We  must  look  to  France,  the  leader 
in  the  march  of  intellect. — AssemblSe  Natumale. 

"  Logic/'  says  Watt,  ''is  the  right  use  of  reason." 
But  that  use  is  not  in  a  syllogism.  Reid,  following 
Descartes,  tells  us  that  the  syllogism  never  taught  a 
man  anything.  I  wish  it  were  so.  A  great  deal  to 
be  unlearnt  is  taught  by  a  process  which  professes  to 
make  one  thing  equal  to  another,  by  means  of  their 
equality  to  a  third,  dijQFerent  from  both.  There  is, 
however,  one  branch  of  the  science  of  words,  which  is 
of  such  value,  that  without  it,  the  faculty  of  speech 
is  a  curse :  it  is  the  rule  of  definition.  The  caitegories 
are  but  the  formula  of  questions  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  an  object  or  the  circumstances  of  an  occur- 
rence. The  rule  of  definition  is  simply  that  the  terms 
shall  include  the  object,  and  exclude  all  others.  Let 
us  test  by  it ''  Assemble  Nationale." 

The  body  collected  at  Paris,  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  parts  of  France  and  from  the  orders 
of  the  people  of  France.  It  was  either  territorial  or 
personal.  Its  object  was  either  to  control  the  execu- 
tive, or  to  make  laws,  or  both.  To  define  it,  one  of 
these  attributes  had  to  be  selected.  This  has  not 
been  done ;  consequently,  the  first  condition  of  a 
logical  definition  is  wanting. 

This  A^emblee  existed  in  France  and  nowhere  else. 
It  might  at  least  have  been  called  French.     It  is  not 
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so  called :  but  being  called  National,  no  other  nation 
is  excluded. 

Nation  and  people  axe  the  same  thing.  At  that 
time  the  French  held  in  utter  abhorrence  the  word 
people.  The  bnrst  of  indignation  which  saluted 
Mirabean,  when  he  uttered  it,  and  his  reply,  are  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  that  distracted  period. 

Ctrntrasting  the  incoherence  of  these  latter  terms 
with  the  grand  simplicity  of  thoae  of  early  times,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  parallel  drawn  1^  Bochart  between 
the  poetic  beau^  and  desmptive  genius  exhibited  by 
the  ancients  in  giving  names  to  places,  and  the  flimsy 
sycophancy  of  their  suceessors. 

If  you  aak  a  man  the  difierence  between  "National" 
and  "Patriotic,"  he  will  say  there  is  none.  Yet  his 
verbal  instinct,  as  is  often  the  caae,  is  not  at  iault,  fi» 
he  would  not  say  "  national  man"  or  "  patriotic  debt," 
— at  least  not  yet.  The  victims  <^  "national  move- 
ments" are  being  called  on  the  Continent  "  patriots," 
and  in  Enghtnd,  a  voluntary  rate  in  aid  for  a 
treacherous  war  is  edypt — "The  Patriotic  Fund." 

The  distinction  is  this.  National  applies  to  the 
race,  Patriotic  to  the  country.  Generally  speaking 
a  just  war  is  made  at  home,  an  unjust  one  abroad. 
Id  the  one  the  country  is  defended :  in  the  other 
the  nation  is  engaged.  In  the  first  no  one  speaks  of 
the  people,  for  the  "  country "  is  invaded.  In  the 
second  country  cannot  be  mentioned,  and  yon  most 
excite  the  passion  for  glory  of  the  race.  Thus 
"patriotic"  is  associated  with  justice,  "national" 
with  lust  and  violence.  Our  present  war  is  on  our 
part  "  National,"  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  "Pa- 
triotic." Before  we  took  part  in  it,  it  vras  on  the 
part  of  Turkey   "Patriotic,"   or    that   of  Ri 
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"  National."     It  was  defensive :  you  have  made  it 
aggressive. 

The  word  "National"  is  a  foreigo  uuportation. 
Within  my  memory  it  was  a  word  unknown,  accept 
as  belonging  to  the  debt — itself  a  foreign  imitation, 
and  consequently  not  held  in  very  high  estimation. 
France  was  its  particular  home,  because  in  that 
country  the  martial  spirit  was  strong :  so  it  was 
adopted  as  an  excellent  disguise  for  theories  of 
goremment  propagated  by  bayonets. 

There  next  proceeded  out  of  the  epithet "  national" 

a  superincumbent  generality — "nationality."     After 

this  ethnographic  affinities,  true  or  false,  were  held 

to    justify   ,the  violation    of   every    compact,    the 

destruction    of   every  right,      An    aggr^^ate    was 

struck  of  the  various  wrongs  and  grievances  of  Italy 

and  its  states,  or  Germany  and  its  states,  of  Spain, 

and  out  of  these  we  got  a  common  cause  "  the  cause 

tionalities."    The  revolutionist  of  Madrid,  of 

of  Milan,  of  Festh,  or  Vienna,  were  held  to  as 

id  under  the  same  banners,— henceforward  the 

t  of  crime;  for  howeVar  justifiable  might  have 

ebelljon  in  any  one  case,  all  rights  dependant 

;cial  grievance  vanished  when  these  were  gene- 

Tbus  by  the  perversion  of  the  most  sacred 

,  has  Europe  been  prepared  for  that  chaos  which 

assuredly  undergo  until  reduced  to  a  new  order 

lance  of  a  people  not  emasculated  by  foreign 

nor  "used  up  in  political  idess."* 


IV.— REASON  AND  FAITH. 

Whsn  we  have  a  verb  and  a  sabstantive  derived 
from  the  same  root,  we  mast  take  the  verb  as 
^ding  us  in  fixing  the  more  wavering  value  of  the 
Bobetantive.  We  have  in  Englieh  "  to  rate "  as 
well  as  "  reason,"  and  the  sense  we  still  attach  to 
"  rate,"*  is  nearly  identical  with  the  word  "  reason" 
or  "ratio"  in  Latin.  Reason  is  not  only  employed 
to  designate  the  human  faculties,  it  is  also  implicated 
in  the  object  to  which  they  are  applied.  We  say 
"the  reason  of  a  thing,"  a  phrase  confusedly  re- 
cording the  difference  between  things  which  the 
original  word  implies.  Again  when  we  say  "rea- 
soning faculties,"  we  mean  some  thing  very  distinct 
from  mind;  The  words  if  they  have  sense  at  all, 
imply  the  power  of  comparing  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, or  of  establishing  the  ratio  or  proportion 
between  them. 

How  then  have  we  arrived  at  this  anomalous 
word?  Simply  by  the  ordinary  process  of  idolatry, 
placing  the  creature  for  the  Creator.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  exerting  our  natural  powers,  we 
have  given  to  the  results  which  we  have  attained, 
a  general  name  covering  failure,  and  then  transfer 
it,  to  our  own  faculties.   It  is  always  the  same  thing. 

*  WheD  aha  ntea  thingt,  and  movM  from  groond  to  groimd, 
The  DAme  at  reason  ilie  obtaina  bj  thin ; 
Bnt  when  hj  Besson  she  the  Truth  hu  found, 
And  tluidoth  fixt,  ihe  Undentanding  i«.— Dana. 
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Words  spring  from  inefiScieQcy  of  thought,  and  then 
return  to  clog  it. 

When  we  exercise  ourselves  in  judgment,  the 
result  depends  not  on  the  hibour  bestowed  at  that 
moment,  but  on  the  previous  care  given  at  once  to 
store  up,  and  to  exclude  what  is  unworthy  of  being  . 
stored.  It  is  just  as  when  the  body  is  called  upon 
for  ^  effort.  It  makes  it  by  the  strength,  prepared 
by  health,  preserved  and  dexterity  acquired.  It 
springs  to  its  task  with  a  bound  :  the  mind  equally 
prepared  takes  in  its  object  at  a  glance.  You 
think  of  your  limb  only  when  it  cannot  act,  and  of 
your  eye  only  when  it  is  diseased.  And  so  also  of 
your  mind.  That  "thinking"  in  the  case  of  the 
body  consists  in  pain, — in  the  case  of  the  mind  in 
reason.  When  you  reason,  you  are  as  aure  to  err, 
as   when  you  are  in  pain,  you  are  certain  of  the 

e  j;~..^      p^j  jj.  jjj  another  shape.     You 

II  see  it  distinctly,  you  describe  the 
;  see  it  distinctly,  you  say;  "  what 
i  my  eye."  If  yon  could  deceive 
3  with  regard  to  physical  objects 
rence  to  ideas,  you  would  say  that 
rou  so  and  so."  You  fix  your  mind 
e  mental  sight  is  indistinct :  then 
on  tells  me  so  and  so." 
;  we  cauQot  draw  this  distinction 
which  we  are  wrong  and  those  in 
it,  because  when  we  are  right  the 
ince  and  we  never  think  about  it : 
uies  occurs  for  one  of  the  opposite 
irld  of  words  is  always  made  out 

ins  were  instantaneous."     Such  is 
i.e  of  the  picture  of  the  greatest 
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statesman  as  drawn  by  the  greatest  writer  in  the  most 
brilliaat  period  of  man's  existencfe.  So  Thncydides 
writes  of  Themistocles.  But  it  is  true  of  all  men 
when  they  are  right,  and  is  the  point  to  which  eveiy 
true  observer  will  look.  Thought,  I  mean  perception, 
has  the  property  of  light,  rendering  dear  and  at  once. 
It  ia  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Reason  then,  as  a  term,  is  a  bastard,  and  as  a 
result,  an  abortion.  Applied  generally  it  is  an  excuse 
for  slovenlinesB ;  applied  particularly,  it  represents 
mental  blindness. 

In  antiUiesis  to  this  we  have  recently  introduced 
the  word  "  Faith."  If  reason  be  the  sign  of  mental 
disease,  faith  must  be  intended  to  represent  health. 
But  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  "  To  reason  "  is  to  re- 
present the  powers  of  man.  We  have  here  a  parallel 
case  of  the  right-divine  of  kings  as  an  antagonist  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Faith  eomes  from  fides,  which  is  the  Latin  for  mmn. 
We  have  the  expression  "to  see  is  to  believe:"  in 
Greek  to  believe  is  to  know,  for  xut  tc  is  derived  from 
tiria  qf».  Snch  is  also  the  etymfJogy  of  believe  in 
Hebrew.  The  religious  value  of  the  word  is  no 
other  than  knowledge.  Nothing  is  more  correct, 
than  the  antithesis  of  faith  and  reason,  only 
accepting  reason  as  knowledge,  our  &ith  must  be  the 


The  Latin  synonym  of  "fidet"  is  "fidueia"  or 
"  trast."  Faith  rendered  into  its  elements  is  know- 
ledge and  trust ;  words  which  a  child  can  understand, 
ajid  if  other  words  were  required  Christ  would 
never  have  told  ns  "  that  such  only  should  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

That  we  are  ourselves  consciona  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of    what  we    call   our  reason   and   our  lai 
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is    erinced  in  our    having    recourse  to   the   term 

vhich  we  apply  to  the   actions  of  dumb   animals 

"  instinct."     A  person  says  "  my"  Instinct  "  tells  me 

BO  and  so,"  you  may  find  fifty  other  terms,  but  the 

multiplication  of  these  will  not  help  you  one  jot, 

except  in  making  confusion  more  complete.     Oct  rid 

of  your  terms  and  use  your  faculties.    Watch,  observe, 

record,  that  is  life ;    and  then  yon  will  know  how  to 

use  it.     Be  assured  whenever  you  are  occupied  -with 

yourself  you  are  wrong.    Your  attention  must  be 

'  always  employed  abroad,  if  it  returns  on  yourself  it  is 

misused.     If  you  want  to  walk  you  use  your  legs ; 

you  do  not  take  a  scalpel  to  dissect  them.     Use  your 

mind  in  like  manner  and  then  you  will  become  as  a 

little  child.    You  will  get  rid  of  the  wrinkles  of  the 

age  in  which  yoa  have  been  brought  up,  and  return  to 

the  youth  and  the  freshness  of  your  own  nature. 

"  '  '    lore  original  sin.     Evil  dispositions  are 

:  so  also  is  nakedness.    Were  speech 

spositions  would  experience  as  much 

truggling  into  life  as  nakedness  into 

is  held  decent  to  be  clothed. 


CmLIZATION  AND  BARBARISM. 

The  Englishman  Till  say  "tlie  beat  ofererything 
can  be  liad  in  London  for  money."  It  ma;  be 
obeerred  to  him,  I  cannot  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cnp 
of  tea,  or  a  cap  of  chocolate,  or  a  vo/  ou  ve?it,  or  batter 
or  Yaourt,  Sec."  Still  the  Englishman  -will  say,  "  the 
best  of  every  thing  is  to  be  got  in  London  for  money." 
This  is  Civilization,  If  he  said — "  the  best  of  mmp, 
steaks  and  stout  are  to  be  got  in  London,"  it  irould  be 
plain  sense,  because  he  would  be  talking  of  things 
which  he  understood.  But  when  he  decides  npon 
things  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  thea  it  is  philoeo- 
phy  and  requires  a  fine  term. 

To  popularize  ia  to  render  popular ;  to  legalize,  to 
render  lawful ;  to  generalize,  to  render  general;  to 
neutralize,  to  render  neutral.  Civilize  must  ther|f0re 
mean,  to  render  civil.  But  we  mean  by  it,  to  render 
uaciril ;  for  it  is  not  civil  to  condemn  others  and  to 
oommend  ourselves. 

Proceeding  from  the  Tcrb  to  the  substaative,  which, 
observe,  we  have  made  and  not  found,  it  must  mean 
the  state  of  civility  or  politeness.  Now  it  is  forced 
npon  me,  not  by  theorizing  but  by  observing,  that  the 
people  who  speak  of  civilization  are  remarkable  for 
the  very  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean  only  that 
they  are  uncivil  in  their  judgments  of  others,  but  that 
they  are  mde  in  their  intercourse  among  themselves. 

I  was   once  asked  by  a  lady  surrounded  by  her 
diildrenwhat  was  meant  by  Civilization  and  Barbarism . 
I  answered  that  I  could  not  tell   her,   for  I  did  not 
know,  not  having  been  endowed  by  providence  w 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  abstractions,  and 
10 
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being  ia  the  habit  of  using  words  1  did  not  compre- 
hend, but  I  could  tell  the  difference  I  had  observed. 
In  Barbarism  children  are  taught  to  be  polite :  ia 
Civilization  they  are  left  to  be  savages.  In  the  first 
the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  salute  their 
servants  and  treat  them  as  human  beings ;  in  the  last 
they  treat  them  as  machinee.  In  conversation  the 
Barbarians  never  sneer,  and  never  say  pooh  I  pooh  I 
She  replied,  "  You  mean  that  they  are  civilised  and 
we  barbarous.''  I  answered  "  I  state  facts,  you  call 
names."  Which  b  just  the  distinction  between  the 
two. 

We  have  some  great  inventions  in  our  days.  The 
steam-engine,  electricity,  and  others  of  the  sort, 
whence  we  have  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  converted  to  profit  the  secrets  we  posaessed.  We 
have  inventions  of  another  kind  where  we  have  dived 
tofman  and  brought  to  light  his  hitherto 
lysteries.  These  are,  "  public  opinion," 
which  we  have  perfected  the  iastroment 
it ;  and  civilization,  by  which  we  have 
)ciety.  When  the  wise  man  says,  "  God 
a-fect,  but  he  has  found  out  many  iuven- 
ich  of  the  two  does  he  refer  ? 
mrtne  are  different  things.  There  is  the 
'  both,  but  it  is  widely  different :  the  one 
e  other  virtue.  It  is  in  the  first  case,  wktU 
the  second,  what  we  are.  The  first  can 
•red  by  infinite  toil,  and  the  accumulatioa 
many  generatiouB.  The  second  requires 
d  made  man  proper — He  made  him  in 
»,  but  is  also  making  him  every  hour, 
ity  is  reproduced  before  our  eyes  in 
that  is  bom;  it  also  is  perfect  until 
■JO    the   knowledge    of    inventions    not 
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thofle  of  Bteam-engiiies  and  electricity :  the  child 
-would  still  grow  into,  the  perfectmanifleft  to  himself. 
"  St^er  littie  cliildien  to  come  unto  me." 

This  perfection  is  of  the  mind,  not  the  character. 
Original  ain  e(»)n5ts  in  pronenesa  to  evil,  acts,  not  to 
faiBO  terms ;  1^  sin  of  Adam  vas  ,taking  an  apple,  not 
taking  a  Latin  or  Greek  term.  An  Arabonce  taking 
up  a  translation  of  the  Bible  threw  it  down  in  diagnat ; 
qaestioned  aa  to  hia  meaning,  he  answered, "  you  make 
Ood  speak  bad  grammar." 

Somdiow  or  other  we  have  mixed  op  the  two 
^lecies  of  inventioiiB,  lo  as  to  ptuzle  Solomon  and 
make  him  either  condemn  Railways  or  approve  of 
Pablic  Opinion;  fiar  if  you  speak  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second,  yon  are  immediately  told  that  it  is  a  result  of 
Civilization,  The  nature  of  things  included  in  a 
common  tearm  must  be  edmilar. 

Again,  if  you  speak  of  those  blots  on  humanity — 
pauperism  and  prostltation,  of  the  absence  of  hospi- 
tality, you  are  told  that  they  are  effects  of  Civilization, 
so  that  Civilization  is  a  state  of  p(diteness  engendering 
at  once  aeience  and  corruption. 

You  will  ol^ect  to  the  definition,  and  so  do  I ;  but 
I  take  it  &om  your  own  lips. 

I  should  place  it  in  this  form  :  "it  is  a  state  of 
rudeness  engendered  by  corruption,"  or  again,  a 
cliimera  with  a  brain  of  cobweb  and  s  heart  of  mud, 
polluting  whatever  is  within,  destroying  whatever  is 
withont.* 

*  "Th*  fiend'Uke  ikill  vhidi  we  diipla;  in  tha  inveDtion  of  all 
maima'  of  daath-dekUng  engiuee — (be  TindictiveiieHa  with  which  we 
cany  on  our  w&n,  and  tbe  miterj  uid  desolation  which  follow  in 
their  train,  are  enough  of  themielvea  to  distinguish  the  white  oiriliie  ' 
man  as  the  mott  ferodoiu  animal  on  the  fooe  of  thseuth." — Mfraa 
MtlmlU*  Margaam  ItUmdt. 
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I  have  done  my  best  to  obtun  a  better  definition, 
but  I  have  failed.  People  talk  veiy  glibly  about  it, 
until  you  ask  tbem  wbat  they  mean.  I  have  never 
found  a  man  whom  that  question  did  not  make  to 
look  very  foolish  or  to  feel  very  angry;  I  am  reduced 
therefore  to  the  etymology  and  history  of  the  word. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  without  being  Latin ; 
it  is  spoken  in  English  without  being  English ;  and 
BO  it  is  a  solecism.  It  came  into  use  in  very  recent 
times,  and  bo  is  a  novelty.  It  is  a  wiwd  without 
granunar  and  without  history,  and  is  at  open  war 
with  its  cognates,  "civil"  and"civiBm,"  being  neither 
applied  to  urbanity  as  contrasted  with  m&ticity,  nor 
to  citizenship  as  implying  the  knowledge  and  per- 
formance of  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men  and  the 
state. 

Its  procreation  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  term,  or 
1^  any  specific  invention  so  called,  but  comes  by 
way  (rf  genearalisation  which  I  have  already  shown 
to  be  silliness.  It  is  nothii^  more  than  public 
opinion,  which  means  the  place  in  which  we  stand 
or  sit,  and  the  hour  at  which  we  speak  or  write ;  it 
is  a  name  given  to  an  a^;Tegate  of  all  things,  which 
is  then  spoken  of  as  a  thing  distinct  from  all  things. 
After  that  it  is  brought  in  as  something  acting  upon 
us,  and  is  referred  to  as  accounting  for  whatever  we 
do  or  do  not  do.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  process,  and  speaks  highly  for  the  culture 
of  our  minds  ;  but  take  a  microscope  and  examine 
a  sore,  and  you  will  find  ingenuity  and  elaborateness 
to  be  the  common  character  of  disease :  is  disease 
an  invention  which  destroys  the  perfection  of  health  ? 

We  have  in  England   knowledge  and  ignorance, 

virtue  and   vice,   wealth   and  poverty,   loyalty  and 

ion,   order   and   asurpation,   happiness    and 
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miseiy.  To  find  the  cause,  and  to  rate  the  anu 
of  each,  requires  cautious  aod  laborious  discr 
aaticoi,  aud  such  is  the  task,  I  will  not  say  of  a  ' 
mau,  but  of  a  human  being.  To  jumble  them 
gether,  to  call  the  whole  by  a  name ;  to  tell  us 
that  name  is  a  thing,  an  agent,  the  maker  of  us, 
the  producer  of  these  results,  is  not  to  proceed  sc 
tifically,  in  fact  it  is  no  procedure  at  all.  li 
were  under  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  wok 
should  at  least  require  to  discriminate  the  subordi 
quantities  by  some  sign.  If  we  count  wealth  } 
we  must  count  poverty  minus,  and  so  with  the  o 
items  furnishing  two  cat^ories,  one  of  posii 
one  of  n^ative  civilization.  Then  we  should  1 
to  add  and  subtract,  and  then  only  could  we 
dicate  of  any  country  that  its  civilization  was  posi 
or  negative,  reducing  it  to  thia  form — 
CITILIZATION  TABLE. 
England — 

JDniM.        Hni. 


Wealth   . 

+  10 

Poverty  . 

.    —  10 

Scimaa  . 

+  1^ 

Xgnorance 

.  —   s 

Virtue     . 

.     —  50 

Vioe       . 

+  30 

HappineiB 

.     —  10 

Miser,    . 

+  20 

—  76 

+  76 

Su 

btraot 

—  76 

fiesDlt    .        .  Zero. 

You  would  have  to  proceed  in  like  manner  ' 

France,  China,  Sweden,  the  Marquesas  IsIandB, 

and  after  this  laborious  process,  what  would  yoi 
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with  the  table?  Dr.  Gregory  gives  the  foIloiFing 
receipt  for  preparing  cucumbers :  slice  fine^  steep  far 
two  hours  in  salt  and  water^  drain  carefully^  add  oU 
and  vini^ar,  and — give  to  the  pigs. 

But  there  has  been  a  great  book  written  by  a  great 
statesman^  there  we  find  it  in  the  earliest  times^  and 
extending  over  every  region  of  the  present  earth — ^in 
Greece^  in  Rome,  in  China,  amongst  the  Mussulmans. 
That  is  to  ^say  in  the  countries  of  Antiquity,  where 
it  was  unknown,  and  in  the  r^ons  of  the  East  which 
we  now  call  barbarous !  Well,  let  us  look  closer. 
What  i9  ii?  The  book  tells  us  nothing  new.  It 
furnishes  us  simply  with  the  author's  views  on  the 
events  of  these  lands. 

According  then  to  M.  Guizot,  CivilisaAion  is  history ; 
but  it  is  not,  for  it  is  civilisation.  Again  it  is  not; 
civilisation  is  history.  So  it  is  with  its  prototype 
SchlegePs  Philosophy  of  History.  It  is  thcprinciples 
contained  in  history^  the  historical  development 
of  man,  it  is  a  standard,  an  ideal  standard  no  doubt, 
a  standard  of  human  value  finally  attained  in  the 
country  where  M.  Guizot  writes,  and  of  course  in 
an  excelling  degree  in  the  writer,  ''the  umon  of  the 
human  and  divine  mind  \" 

Yet  it  doubtless  is  a  discovery  and  a  valuable  one, 
for  it  facilitates  talk  without  meaning,  and  arrays 
ignorance  and  pretence  with  a  cloak  of  "  grasp  of 
intellect.*'  In  after  times  the  title  of  M.  Guizot's 
words  will  suffice  to  tell  of  the  existence  for  a  time  of 
a  race,  endowed  with  a  fatuity  that  cannot  reason, 
and  cursed  with  an  activity  that  will  not  rest.  Alas 
for  man,  if  the  events  which  we  have  seen  were  the 
fruit  of  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties !  Alas  for 
folly,  if  with  such  apostles,  institutions  could  prosper 
or  nations  endure ! 
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For  the  spectator  it  is  pleasant  to  live  ia  these 
tiines :  the  public  supply  of  diversion  exceeds  anything 
since  the  time  of  PerideB,  and  even  then  the 
favooied  Athenian  had  to  pass  from  the  Academy  to 
the  PaltEstra,  and  conld  only  separately  enjoy  the 
BopMsms  of  the  one  and  the  agonies  of  the  other. 

"What  is  the  character  of  perfection,  if  not 
simplicity?  I  speak  not  at  present  of  institntions 
bnt  of  mind,  things  vhioh  never  can  be  separated. 
Snppose  then  -we  asmme  in  dviHzation  an  existence, 
the  men  in  whom  it  exists  will  be  calm,  judicious, 
benevolent,  anxious  to  inquire  into  irhatever  they 
are  not  acquainted  with,  humble  and  distTuatftil  <tf 
themselves.  Those  afflicted  with  barbarism,  will  be 
self-sufficient,  presumptuous,  contemptuous  of  others, 
unable  to  observe  or  to  profit  by  whatever  is  different 
£rom  themselves.  On  which  side  then  shall  we  place 
civilization?  We  are  contemptuous  of  tiie  Bar- 
barians; they  are  deferential  towards  us.  Does  this 
proceed  from  our  superiority  of  mind,  or  their 
superiority  of  character  ? 

Some  years  ago  in  a  book  of  traveUi  in  the  East, 
I  presented  the  case  in  the  following  fiuhion. 

"  The  Enn^tean  in  the  East  begins  by  reasoning 
and  drawing  comparisons,  a  pemiciouB  habit  which 
impedes  his  progress.  "As  it  has  cost  me  several 
years  of  constant  application  to  learn  that  I  had 
anything  beyond  mere  &cte  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of,  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  spare  to  those  who 
may  follow  me  like  loss  of  time,  and  chances  of 
misdirection.  "What  would  I  have  been  spared,  had 
anyone  told  me  that  this  study  did  piesent  the  only 
practical  means  of  investigating  the  moral  and  social 
state  of  Man,  because  here  were  afforded  the  meuia 
of  testing  our  previous  conidusions  ?   then 
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have  I  approached  the  East  ynih  the  feelings  of  a 
child. 

'^  An  ancient  or  an  eastern  would  probably  describe 
US  as  a  people  distinguished  from  his  own  by  <a  habit 
of  asserting  and  contradicting^  which  they  call  expres- 
sing opinions/  Were  Socrates  or  Aristippus  to  visit 
again  this  earthy  he  would  be  more  astonished  at  the 
political  retrogression  of  modem  Europe^  through  the 
division  of  opinion^  than  at  its  mechanical  progress 
through  the  combinations  of  science.  Europe  has 
become  a  vast  arena  of  strife  and  hatred  on  every 
subject  connected  with  politics^  ethics^  and  reli^on; 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  men  of  Europe  have  the 
faculty  of  creating^  not  of  solving  difficulties^  and 
cannot  intrude  on  a  new  field  without  carrying 
thither  that  confusion  which  they  have  produced  in 
their  own.^^ 

Civilization  is^  in  fine^  a  monster  without  brain  or 
hearty  or  noble  organ^  but  with  a  life  pf  mere  limb, 
such  as  belongs  to  the  order  of  polypi  destitute  of 
cerebral  functions.  It  might  be  compared  to  that 
kraken  or  Squid  of  the  abyss^  except  that  the  wretched 
limbs  of  that  hideous  growth  do  serve  for  pasture  to 
the  whales  to  which  it  is  cast. 

Ite  antithesis.  Barbarism,  mmt  occupy  a  similar 
intellectual  station.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  unknown 
things  as  civilization  is  of  known  ones.  It  generalizes 
the  infinite  as  civilization  does  the  finite^  in  other 
words  as  civilization  is  Europe^  so  barbarism  is  Asia^ — 
'^European  Civilization '^  "Oriental  Barbarism.'' 

The  Greeks  used  Barbarian  in  lieu  of  "  Forei^/' 
as  the  Jews  did  Groim^  and  they  hated  what  was 
foreign.  So  far  we  are  agreed^  only  that  we  do  not 
hate^  we  only  despise.    But  then  the  Greeks  had  ^o 

«  «<  Spirit  of  the  £a8t.*\ 
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soanterpart  to  Baibariau  except  Hellenic ;  to 
aarselves  on  a  parwith  them,  wesliould  sayBarbi 
uid  Britiflh  or  Barbarism  and  Britisliifliii.  But  a 
:h.e  Greeks  did  not  say  BarbariBm;  the^only  rea 
the  length  of  Barbarize  and  Hellenize,  meaning 
use  of  Barbaric  or  Hellenic  idiotiBtoB.'  Expei 
were  the  sophists,  not  one  of  them  ever  wove  a 
for  others  or  himself  from  this  hemp.  No  drei 
of  the  stote  or  academus  ever  made  an  abstractic 
his  city  or  his  country  or  himsdf  or  of  all  the  « 
as  every  English  potboy  can. 

The  word  originally  was  the  name  of  a  people,* 
because  of  that  people's  qualities  represented  sci 
uid  letters.  That  people  were  the  instructor 
the  Greeks  and  afterwards  their  enemies,  and  bee 
th^,  being  vain  and  rancorous,  reviled  their  b 
bctors,  we  with  the  diBcriminatioQ  and  independi 
irhich  belong  to  iib,'  have  adopted  the  vitupen 
lense  finally  given  to  the  term,  as  a  generalizatio 
dl  detestable  thii^. 

We  moat  now  find  the  limits  and  frontiers  of  tl 
TWO  worlds.  One  great  logical  authority  deals  i 
ihe  matter,  syllc^tically  illastrating  a  major  by  ' 
irhite  men  are  dvilized."  An  epigrammatic  ] 
;ician  wonid  exclude  all  but  pure  Caucasian  bli 
ind  still  narrow  the  limits  to  die  &mihes  hreedin, 
ind  in ;  less  acute  intelligences  wiU  content  themsc 

*  Hie  Borbcn  or  Braben  at  preaent  eitend  acroaa  the  i 
tT««dtb  i>f  Africa  bom  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sett  to  Cape  '. 
Sarba  and  Martm  i>  the  Mme  word,  B  and  M  being  oontroTa 
etten.  The  Dorio  Ooloniea  of  the  Byreniaoa  knew  the  uatiTea  n 
be  formor  name.  That  name  ia  still  fbimd  at  both  eztremiti 
Uia  Uinor,  the  Sea  of  Msnno^^  and  the  Bay  of  Marmorioe. 
Ireeka  oonfeaa  haring  reoeiTed  letter*  &om  the  Barbariana : 
ren  oall  them  Barbiuio  letters.  Sooratea  refm  to  the  Barbw 
a  th»  unknown  root*  ot  Oieek  wocdi, 
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with  more  vulgar  coteries,  and  descend  frOm  physio* 
logy  and  psychology  to  facto.  The  Libarian  will  be 
admitted  although  an  Ethiop,  and  Job's  robbers  ex- 
cluded although  Arabs  of  the  Arabs.  It  comes  after 
all  to  the  form  of  government,  and  wherever  you  find 
a^  Union,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  County  Gaol,  a  Gibbet, 
you  have  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  civilization  is 
spread.  Clearly  then  Turkey  and  Bufisia  are  both 
excluded,  for  in  neither  are  there  paupers :  in  the  one 
there  is  no  hangman,  and  the  other  is  so  barbarous 
that  it  has  not  even  punishment  by  death.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  mass  of  conflicting  authority  on  the 
other  side.  M.  Guieot  finds  civilization  at  home 
amongst  the  Saracens  and  the  Ottomans,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  finds  in  Russia  the  pure  expression  of  the 
highest  and  last  achievement  of  human  intellect  which 
has  identified  might  and  right,  M.  Guiflofs  union  of 
'^  human  and  divine  mind.'^ 

As  the  market  is  not  yet  closed,  J  too  may  make  a 
bid.  I  exclude  from  civilization  in  space  and  time 
all  the  races  of  antiquity  and  all  those  of  modem 
dates,  who  when  they  speak  have  something  to  say. 
I  concede  it  to  those,  ourselves,  fiftthers,  and  grand- 
fathers  in  this  comer  of  the  earth,  who  are  possessed 
of  the  invention  by  which  to  construct  phrases 
without  expenditure  of  thought,  and  by  means  of 
them  carry  on  government  at  home,  negotiations  aad 
war  abroad. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  authority  of  law  and  the 
repose  of  mankind  fell  before  religion.  Wrong 
became  right  when  those  of  a  different  creed  were 
concerned.  This  painful  spectacle  passed  away,  and 
now  right  and  law  are  set  at  nought  within  the  sphere 
of  our  own  contentions  by  differences  in  respect  to  the 
form  of  Government,  and  without  that  sphere  by  the 
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ssmHed  differenee  regard 
ocietdes,  and  thus  philan 
lands  and  perfidy  and  la 
he  convenifflit  cloak. 

Plutarch,  in  reviewing  1 
'ompey  and  Cieaar,  cone 
hey  shoold  have  tamed 
lieir  genius  the  one  npo 
»ta  and  more  glorious  a 
y  nniting  for  the  subjug 
he  earth,  not  then  inolu 
(at,  anticipating  a  stumbli 
f  his  readers,  he  applies  h 
-as  no  insuperable  objec 
nys,  "  the  pretext  m^ht 
sing  the  barbarians."* 
e  was  writing  of  Bomani 

7\mea,"  or  a  Foreign  Of 
k41ege.t 

In  June  last,  the  ulterior 
ere  expounded  in  a  celc 
nown  by  the  name  of  " 
8  having  iUustrated  Engis 
le  banks  of  the  Bospho: 
lents  on  thoee  of  the  Ind 
inity  of  "  civilising  the  ba 
as  requisite.  Although 
ad  a  Tima,  we  had  neidi 
;»sar  or  a  Pompey ;  the  I 

*  Of  couTMltniuIatetbeword 

a  the  origiii«l  it  m  fl/upStfiiv,  to  1 
■  To  thu  bodf&lonewMOonfidt 
'oraign  States.  Bome  did  not  tn 
ud  war,  tm  whioh  ultimkte  eiiltdt 
n  (BpriM,  OT  the  treadierj,  of  ft  i 
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of  the  power  to  be  brought  into  play.  The  not  very 
profound  scheme  then  presented  itself  of  helping 
Russia  to  effect  a  disorganization  in  that  empire, 
lying  by  ourselves  to  come  in  in  its  need^  as  its 
friends.  I  say  ^^not  very  profound  scheme/'  but 
stilly  shallow  as  it  was^  it  was  on  that  account  all  the 
more  admirable ;  because  the  dishonest  portion  of  the 
nation  soon  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  applauded^ 
the  virtuous,  threw  up  their  hands  in  indignation 
and  disbelieved.  However,  the  civilizing  of  the 
barbarian  whether  a  reason  or  pretext  united  all 
voices. 

Besides  these  there  were  the  reasoning  and  political 
men  who  cared  not  a  fig  either  for  civilization  or  for 
Turkey  but  who  with  profound  sagacity  saw  that 
Russia  had  to  be  kept  out.  This  great  principle 
being  established  endless  contention  arose. — ^Are 
the  Turks  civilized  or  not — is  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  be  destroyed  or  preserved — are  we  fighting  for 
or  against  civilisation — for  or  against  ourselves?* 

If  we  know  what  civilization  is,  we  cannot  tell 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  If  w;e  know  in  which 
direction  it  marches,  we  cannot  tell  what  are 
"  obstacles''  in  its  path.  For  an  individual  despot  to 
destroy  an  empire  wonld  be  a  frightful  crime,  for 
civUisation  in  the  person  of  some  Liverpool  mer- 
chants, to  do  so,  it  is  highly  proper  and  estimable, 

*  *'  Our  war  with  Rassia  is  for  no  speculatire  olrject.*' 

''We  are  engaged  for  the  oaiue  of  ciyilization." — Lord  Ji  MmneU. 

"The  mere  dissolation  of  the  TurkiBh  Empire  would  be  no  more 
than  the  diaiolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy." 

"  The  Turks  are  truthful  and  honest,  but  England  can  have  little 
sympathy  with  ^  people  that  is  not  dvilized." — TUne9, 

"  The  Integrity  and  Independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  nomimaU/^  fighting,  were^  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  majority  of  the  Coimeilobataoles  to  drilisationandimprore- 
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and  not  the  less  so  if  it  is  itsi 
uid  ncd  the  empire  vhidi  is  the 

At  the  late  eonferencea  of  Viei 
view,  or  two  opposite  views,  opei 
Plenipotentiaiy,  hj  which  it  appc 
ia  sod  is  not  jet  attained  to  bein 
Tinitf  of  Europe,  Europe  being  w 
'war ;  he  says : — 

"  May  heaven  in  enlightening  i 
Umon  of  Ewrope,  so  necessary 
civilization,  shall  become  more  cc 
&om  these  negodations." 

Sir  A.  Alison  is  more  philoao] 
mafdc : — 

"  At  last  has  arisen  that  gigant 
overshadows  the  Asiatic  empires, 
on  the  corrupted  reguma  of  the 
liorthem  valour  and  the  bletsing. 
zation." 

I  now  crave  permission  to  say  i 
keep  Russia  out  of  Europe,  you 
barbarian,  and  yon  must  become 
if  you  would  be  civilized. 

The  condition  of  barbarism  yoi 
timity  of  <observing  at  the  begii 
the  natural  laws,  debtless  treasu: 
liness  of  person,  truthiulness  of 
dealing,  toleration,  charity,  hot 
of  manners,  and  gentleman-like 
Turks. 

The  effects  of  civilization  you 

meat  vh!ch  ought  to  1w  gat  rid  of,  if  pnctic 
BoMlli,  not  adTantogea  tt>  be  nuuntained  & 
Mid  I  mum  I II  M  ire  hare  apent  and  an  Iik« 
Licerpool  IB^mmcM  Sxfarm  jMoeiation. 
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in  bringing  ruin  on  a  confiding  ally;  in  giving  victory 
to  a  malevolent  foe  already  beaten  when  you  entered 
the  arena ;  in  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  40,000  lives 
and  50  millions  of  money;  in  the  abandonment  of 
your  fiindamental  maxims  of  Maritime  Law ;  in  the 
prostration  of  all  honesty  and  respect  for  the  governing 
class,  reconcQiation  to  disaster^  admission  of  weakness, 
and  nonsensical  talk,  preparing  you  for  a  continuation 
and  repetition  of  the  like  imtil  the  death. 


^ 
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PROGRESS— MARCH  OF  ] 

I  WAS  once  one  of  fonr  ineide 
EldinbDrgh  to  Gla^;oir :  one  of  my  ( 
the  sabject  of  "  progress,"  and  we 
let  in  for  a  discussion  on  the  spin 
lo  easy  task  for  one  to  three,  and  i 
liscussed  and  rolled  along  until  getl 
'.  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  acknon 
oade  progress,  and  that  our  condit 
or  OUT  journey  is  finished,  and  we 
ity ; "  but  they  did  not  seem  to  tt 
n  good  part. 

When  from  a  known  point  you 
o  more  is  to  advance,  and  you  d 
aeans  to  step  forward — Not  so  wl 
lot  known,  and  yon  have  no  m 
ou  keep  moving  without  knowii 
xpedient  to  substitute  for  the  en 
be  fact  of  your  own  activity.  W 
.  person  in  great  delight  at  his  "  8pe< 
n  the  dark  ? 

There  is  in  England  increase  of 
aent  of  machinery,  advance  in  scic 
me  say  there  is  improvement  in  go' 
Q  Wisdom  ?  Discriminate  then  a] 
irancb  we  progress,  in  that  brand 
>r  pat  it  in  English  and  say,  "  we  st£ 
n  that  we  step  backward."  Do  1 
10  lips  will  be  defiled  with  such 
mothered  in  such  idiocy  ?  Wherev 
'our  intellect  has  marched  beyond 
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And  what  is  this  thing  that  is  to  march?  In- 
tellect is  from  inter-lego  or  '^to  choose  between/' 
it  is  always  placing  the  operations  for  the  mind. 
The  Roman  said^  '^I  understand  (intell^o) ;  he  had  no 
'^  intellect.''  To  the  mind  a  metaphor  of  movement 
eaonot  apply.  That  metaphor  of  movement  we  apply 
only  to  it^  and  then  place  it  by  itself^  as  if  it  meant 
something. 

We  might  expect  that  the  instructors  of  youth  who 
have  to  deal  in  words,  would  give  some  if  not  their 
principal  care  to  guard  against  their  improper  use, 
and  ike  employment  of  such  as  are  destitute  of 
meaning.  This  however  is  no  part  of  our  education. 
Stress  is  laid  on  words  and  their  etymology,  only 
to  impress  as  a  prime  meaning  on  the  mind  of 
the  child  the  ambiguities  which  have  been  admitted 
into  the  speech  of  the  man. 

At  this  moment  there  is  not  in  England  a  Poet; 
there  is  not  an  Orator — there  is  not  a  Statesman ; 
there  is  not  an  Architect;  there  is  not  an  Admiral; 
there  is  not  a  General,  nor  out  of  the  Cabinet  an 
Actor ;  it  is  rational  that  we  should  describe  our- 
selves by  an  irrational  word. 
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MORAL  AND  PHYSK 

It  is  singular  to  observe  the  oiigra 
liow  having  abandoned  their  own  set 
iroacbed  upon  other  territories, — invt 
itUTonnding  kingdoms.  Itwasnotloi 
cience  reigned  tranquilly  in  the  scb 
thiloeophy  showed  its  benign  light  1 
Athens  and  Cambridge.  Now  politics 
ts  right  hand  the  btdance  of  the  one 
ipon  the  chair  of  the  other.  But  rebel 
»nquest,  the  peaceM  banners  are  ' 
Lags,  and  ChartistB  and  Bepealers  i 
he  hostile  colours  of  moral  power  ac 
tfeanwhile,  England's  line  of  batt 
natrumenta  of  moral  influence  on  t1 
kod  bombs  and  battalions  physically  i 
tropositions  in  unknown  regions  of  t 

How  is  "moral "  the  antithesis  to  ' 
to  oth^  reason  than  because  "  physii 
hens  to  "moral."  And  of  course, 
Etngaage,  use  is  right  and  law.  S 
he  painter's  and  the  poet's  license  i 

Moral,  as  the  readers  of  Faley  kno 
oade  out  of  moa  customs  or  mannet 
reak-minded  Bomans  were  posses 
idjective.  Moral  is  therefore  some 
nth  customs  and  manners,  with  whic 
nuch  to  do,  but  not  our  philosophy 
luperfluous  to  call  it  moral.  The  ai 
■jr/roordinary  tinmoral;  and  as  apj 
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phy^  it  must  designate  the  moral  as  distinguished 
from  the  immoral  philosophy. 

Physical  is  derived  fix>m  ^iitng  nature:  it  is  our 
word  natural.  Its  antithesis  is  ten-natural^  and  if 
you  have  physical  sciences,  there  must  be  also  ten- 
physical  or  ten-natural  sciences.  If  the  terms  did 
legitimately  belong  to  science  or  philosophy.  Politics 
never  could  have  meddled  with  them.  They  were 
ambiguous,  unmeaning,  confused,  and  confusing; 
therefore  Politics  wanted  them,  and  philosophy  and 
science  were  too  decrepid  to  retain  them. 

When  th^  come  into  the  hands  of  Politics,  they  are 
no  longer  instruments  of  the  learned,  but  implements 
of  the  rude.  Illiterate  men  must  prefer  homely  lan- 
guage, in  which  shape  they  will  stand  as  ^'mannerly 
foree,'^  and  '^  natural  force.''  In  that  form,  however, 
they  would  have  eUdted  no  bursts  of  eloquence  in 
the  Convention  of  Londpn,  and  the  Conciliation  Hall 
of  Dublin.  No  squadron  could  have  been  sent  up  the 
Dardanelles  to  apply  a  ''mannerly  support''  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  How  surprised  a  Roman  would  be 
if  he  could  witness  the  convulsion  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  Latin  adjectives,  which  coidd 
not  be  so  much  as  spoken  in  Latin,  which  if  he  heard 
so  spoken  would  make  him  hold  his  sides  with  such 
laughter,  as  would  shake  those  of  the  British  nation, 
if  they  heard  them  spoken  in  English. 


PUBLIC  QUESTIONS  AND  MIN] 
RESPONSIBIUTY. 

No  word  oaa  be  more  imambigaoiu  t] 
Q  ita  private  capaolty ;  it  is  different  i 
n  the  first  it  is  an  iaterrogation  hi 
nawcred;  in  the  second  a  dispute  the 
9lved.  What  rational  being  could  ca 
iW8,  or  the  poor  lawa  a  questicHi  ? 

When  learning  revived  in  the  Universi' 
od  diaquiaition  reappeared  in  the  school 
oubta  regarding  manj'  exiatdng  thing 
lie  authority  for  them  was  queetione 
'orda,  reasons  were  sought:  qvatlio 
ueero,  to  seek.  The  method  of  invea 
arefulljr  framed,  and  minutely  stndie( 
Bvival  of  the  logic  t^  Greeoe.  It  was 
11  learning,  and  its  habits  and  tern 
vexj  man  instructed  in  humane  letters, 
onsisted  in  the  ^plication  of  the  roles 
[>  the  matter  of  language,  bo  as  to  rediux 
og  within  the  strict  limits  of,  its  sy 
.daptation  of  terms  to  ideas  was  the  aii 
ogicj  and  for  this  purpose  the  oategOTie 
a,  which  were  no  other  than  the  qoestaoi 
o  put,  and  to  get  answered,  in  order 
mderstanding  of  each  subject,  and  of  i 

The  schoolmen  became  pedants,  lo| 
noQtempt,  but  still  the  habit  remained 
juestion  in  the  case  of  doubt :  when 
K)  mnltiplied,  that  the  habit  ctf  oiuwei 
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desuetude  the  enquiry  stood  by  itself,  and  to  say  "  a 
question  arises/'  was  equivalent  to  saying  "  a  doubt 
exists/'  But  then  as  many  doubts  sprang  up  as 
there  were  cases,  and  each  case  was  "  a  question/' 
and  so  every  thing  was  called  in  question,  because 
no  one  could  give  an  answer.  The  word  has  become 
a  label  for  universal  fatuity. 

Still  this  term  had  been  confined  to  the  rabble,  or 
at  best  the  press,  and  though  it  was  on  the  lips  of  the 
gravest  personages,  it  never  was  affixed  in  writing  to 
any  formal  or  official  matter.  This  apotheosis  of  im- 
becility has  been  reserved  for  a  crowning  occasioa, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Conferences  of  Vienna.  The 
Blue  Book  has  been  thus  entitled,  ''Papers  re- 
lating to  the  Negodations  at  Vienna  on  the 
EASTERN  QUESTION."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark  that  as  a  general  title  it  succeeds  or  displaces 
that  of  "  Kights  and  Privileges  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  in  Turkey,"  which  had  itself  displaced  *'  In- 
tegrity and  Independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,** 
which  again  was  but  the  successor  to  ^'  Pacification 
of  the  East,"  the  whole  of  which  are  intended  to 
render,  according  to  their  different  phases,  "  the  Diffi- 
culties (not  the  Coasts)  which  surround  the  Black 
Sea,"*  viz.,  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Turks  to 
being  dismembered. 

The  biographer  of  Burke  writes  as  follows : — "A 
history  of  public  questions  might  be  a  work  worthy  of 
some  great  benefactor  of  his  country.  It  would  show 
the  perpetual  facility  with  which  the  public  mind  may 
be  fruitlessly  disturbed;  the  guilty  dexterity  with 
which  party  exposure  may  inflame  popular  passion ; 
and  the  utter  absurdity  with  which  nations  may  be 

•  Mr.  GladBton^  May  24  1865. 
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opregnated,  at  the  moment  vhen  the; 
lemselves  credit  for  supreme  wiedoin; 
rming  a  gre&t  legacy  of  political  commo 
Ltract  &om  the  follies  of  the  fathers,  for 
I  the  crimes  of  posterity." 

"We  as  yet  are  here  deficient  in  an  i 
e  flhould  have  by  rights  a  "qaeationism, 
lonability,"  to  represent  the  public  re 
are  an  abstraction  of  the  answers  m 
^present  the  governing  power.  We 
jgaiion  of  the  Commons,  as  we  still  have 
r  the  Crown.  It  would  surely  be  mc 
ad  epigrammatical  to  distinguish  the  < 
ons  of  a  constitutional  government,  by  a 
atithesis  to  Ministerial  Besponsibility. 

If,  we  BO  dignify  a  disposition  to  qu 
ratified  by  a  reply,  how  do  we  pass  u 
wndty  of  answering  when  called  ini 
k  witness  in  the  box  must  give  answers 
ation  in  the  church  do  give  responses 
lear  of  the  responsibility  of  a  witness, 
T^gatioD,  while  the  word  is  reserved  fo 
re  never  known  to  give  any  responses 
Majesty's  Ministers. 
In  1812,  duiing  the  debate  upon  the  A 

was  seated  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  ( 
n  anxious  and  disgusted  listener,  at  a  ni 
iir  John  Hobhouse  was  agitating  bimsel 
letween  the  red  box  and  his  vacated  seat 
our  emitted  a  growl  of  intense  satis£scti< 
nd  scanned  him ;  he  was  an  aged  man,  vi 
yebrows,  high  cheek-bones,  retorted  no 
hin,  and  leering  aspect — a  modem  Den] 
ninghissportonitsproperfield.  Thechc 
iility  was  struck  by  a  certain  word,  and 
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fixed  that  word  lienceforward  in  my  memory.  Sii 
John  HobluMise  was  indignantly  deDoancing  the  in 
decorous  spirit  of  qaestioning  arisiDg  in  the  House 
I  quote  not  &om  "  Saruard,"  but  &om  my  own  un 
corrected  memory — "which  interfered  with  theesercU 
o£  the  great  responsibility  vested  in  Her  Majesty' 
servants."  I  then  recollected  passing,  a  couple  o 
years  before.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  in  the  Park,  mounte< 
on  a  very  small  pony,  while  several  stalwart  indi 
viduals,  mounted  on  hacks  and  horses  17  hands  high 
clad  in  mourning  for  their  r^tives  done  to  death  b; 
him  in  Affghanistan,  were  circulating  arouod  in  fearfu 
proximity,  and  yet,  on  he  rode,  with  a  boldness  tha 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  Antar  or  a  Boostetn 
I  now  obtained  the  solution  of  the  extraordinar 
phenomenfm.  He  was  environed — not  like  j^neas 
with  Venns's  cloud — but  with  the  awful  mantle  c 
nnquestionability . 

Responsibility  is,  therefore,  a  Governmental  proces 
for  the  engendering  of  power ;  power  to  do  right  o 
wrong,  as  it  may  happen :  men  may  therefore  bi 
proud  of  it,  ashamed  of  it,  grasp  at  it,  shrink  iron 
it;  it  furnishes  a  store-bouse  of  epic  positioDS,  ■• 
green  room  of  scenic  costumes,  an  arsenal  of  forensi 
weapons,  a  dibtionary  of  sounding  talk,  conferring  oi 
the  happy  possessor  th  faculty  of  doing  what  h 
likes,  by  lefiising  to  tell  what  he  does — "on  hi 
responsibility."* 

In  the  recent  perplexities  that  have  arisen  in  refer 
ence  to  how  we  are  to  be  governed,  one  grand  am 


*  "TTDdtt  the  circcmutsnceg  I  am  perfeatlj  r«*d;  to  atow  m; 
reaponsibUitf  in  what  than  took  place." 

"  We  cannot  eteap*  the  [cspODaibilily  of  the  knowledge  of  thee 
papers."— OWffDM,  Ma^  Z4ih,  1865. 

"I  object  to  answering  that  queatioD  on  mj  reeponaibilitj  ai  i 
Mini>ts."~Zon2  Palmaittoit  to  Mr.  BobiiuM,  IS31. 
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tssical  idea  has  been  Btruck  oat,  that  of 
Dictatorship.     The  peculiar  character  o 

Borne  waa  that  he  should  not  be  called 
id,  on  thia  account,  the  term  of  the  office 
sited  to  six  moatha.  Now,  I  submit, 
ord  "  responsibility  "  we  have  not  only 
^  dictatorship,  but  the  very  thing.  Th 
smpetitors  for  the  office,  that  is  a  matte 
rrangement ;  but  the  nation  may  go  t 
ight  in  the  week,  in  the  asaurance,  that 
reath  a  palladium  for  the  pubhc  secori 
ove,  realiaing  for  the  British  commoi 
I'ery  hour  of  its  existence,  that  critics 
ihiered  at  rare  intervab  by  the  Bepnblii 

A  pubhc  journal  speaking  of  the  prec 
lys,  "  The  country  hopes  and  beheves  ( 
artion  to  his  power  will  be  his  responsib 
jrms  ought  to  be  transposed  :  "  In  prop 
jsponaibiUty  ia  his  power."  However,  o 
"om  the  mark  when  the  two  are  linki 
ince  the  course  of  human  affairs  became 
hat  words  were  taken  for  &cte,  and  "< 
judgment,"  there  never  has  been  a  mi 
he  word  "responsibility"  has  been  so 
s  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Premii 
he  blue  ribbon  by  going  out  of  olfict 
lis  Oovemment  in  place  1 

WeD,  a  "blue  ribbon ;"  what  is  it?  1 
}f  a  worm,  dipped  in  indigo  and  alum, 
lennygivove  with  a  shuttle,  glazed,  and  t 
shopman's  yard  over  a  haberdasher's  co 
but  then  it  was  a  sign  of  mental  power 
worth.  So,  too,  was  the  other  texture 
bility,"  at  one  time.  It  did  mean,  fc 
regard  to  this  particular  branch,  killing 
enemies.     It  now  means  killing  the  Que 
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Socrates  is  often  represented  as  saying  to  his  in- 
terlocutors, "  now  let  us  make  an  eflfort/'    Here  is 
the  occasion  that  it  is  applicable  to  me  and  to  the 
reader^    The  eflfort  I  claim  from  him,  is  to  unthink  ; 
I  ask  him  not  to  take  in  what  I  present,  but  to  shut 
out  what  is  already  within.     No  human  being  can 
convey  anything  to  another,  but  he  may  assist  him  in 
turning  to  account  that  which  he  has.     It  is  never 
knowledge  that  is  wanting,  it  is  never  memory  that  is 
at  fault.     If  these  were  deficient,  the  deficit  would 
now  be  supplied,  because  we  are  constantly  engaged 
in  that  task.   Men  suffer  only  in  reference  to  matters 
where  they  are  unconscious  of  failing— the  case,  how- 
ever desperate,  is  remedied  where  care  and  anxiety  are 
awakened.     There  is  one  attribute  of  the  mind  which 
never  is  to  us  the  subject  of  care  or  of  attention. 
Every  one  will  deplore  his  lack  of  sharpness,  of  imagi- 
nation, of  memory,  of  mechanical  or  mathematical 
powers,  but  no  man  was  ever  found  to  regret  the 
weakness  of  his  judgment.     It  is  here,  then,  that  a 
service  may  be  rendered  to  him  by  a  fellow-creature; 
and  if  he  will  respond  by  an  effort  on  his  part  he  may 
learn  to  discard  from  his  mind  that  which  is  useless. 
If  there  were  a  room  so  filled  with  furniture  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use,  a  friend,  by  persuading  you  to  turn  out 
what  was  not  needed,  would  make  you  a  present  of 
chairs,  tables,  sofa,  &c.,  ani  habitation.     Such  is  our 
case.   Our  intellectual  lumbers  have  turned  our  facul- 
ties out  of  doors. 


POLICY  AND  HONESTY. 

In  a  fonner  chapter  I  have  disposed  of  tlie 
log^  of  the  word.*  I  now  propose  to  deal  v 
in  conunon  use,  and  to  show  how  the  sooud 
Erom  a  sense  which  is  extinct  serves  to  miun 
boll  of  idle  discoBsion,  and  to  cloak  acts  beara 
becaose  disguised.  I  will  commence  with  a 
gave  a  Committee  of  Working  Men, 

"Qu.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  "i 
"Ant.  Policy  ia  a  word  without  meaning ; 
nation  comes  to  use  words  that  have  no  meanii 
are  ready  for  acta  that  have  the  worst  of  meai 
is  1^  the  tongue  being  misled  that  the  bndn 
Eiised.  Clear  false  terms  &om  a  language,  i 
nation  becomes  honest.  Confuse  its  terms, 
people  become  worthless.  You  have  here 
simple  question,  and  in  my  answer,  the  means 
ting  yourselves  right.  The  word  "policy," 
meaning  nothing,  covers  an  absence  of  meani 
does  not  imply  the  thing  that  is  good;  ye 
mask  for  the  thing  that  is  bad.  Consequentl 
a  double  meaning.  As  there  have  heen  men 
to  state  things  which  it  was  not  desirable  i 
should  understand ;  and  having  at  the  same 
deal  with  a  nation  not  acute  enough  to  perct 
process  of  deception,  they  have  suhatituted 
simplQ  statement  of  such  acts,  a  general  word, 
that  of  "policy."  It  has  been  done  in  time  p 
present  no  man  makes  the  effort  of  deception] 
are  victims  of  the  mist  it  has  occasioned, 

"Qu.  The  word  is  most  commonly  used  witl 
to  foreign  affairs ;  and  we  are  under  the  im] 
that  of  the  different  parties  iu  the  state  one  n 
one  foreign  policy,  and  another  another.    Is 

*  See  "Beligian  and  Folitio^"  page  16. 
11 
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'^Ans.  Of  course  I  must  here  take  th^word  as  the 
«jrstein.  Kie  question  may  be  put  thus — Is  there  a 
system  of  foreign  affiirs  belonging  to  ike  Whigs^  and 
is  there  a  systefen  of  foreign  affiurs  bdonging  to  the 
Tories  ?  What  I  haTe  stated  with  reference  to  the 
Austrian^  French^  and  Toxkish  treaties  is  the  answer 
in  the  negative.  We  find  the  minister  pcnrsuing  the 
objects  of  a  fbreagn  state^  «.nd  the  oppfments  of  that 
minister  are  ignonant  of  what  he  is  about.  Here 
there  is  no  system  anywhere,  unless  it  be  a  system  to 
disguise  the  truth,  not  for  the  service  of  any  British 
interest^  but  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  state.  There* 
fore  tiiere  is  no  difference  between  one  party  and  the 
other.  You  have  it  illustrated  most  efficiently  at  the 
present  moment.  The  two  foreign  ministers  who 
have  represraited  opposite  principles,  are  united  in 
the  same  cabinet.'^ 

We  understand  iiie  word  as  the  craft  or  manner  of 
government.  By  so  understanding  it,  we  do,  in  fact, 
institute  a  government  of  policy.  If  we  had  not  this 
understanding,  we  should  have  to  return  to  our  pre- 
vious state. 

Government  by  law  may  be  good  or  bad.  Ghovem- 
ment,  save  by  law,  is  no  government  at  all^ 

Policy  represents  ''those  practices  which  it  was  the 
ohgeot  of  the  institution  of  government  to  put  down.''* 

We  did  not  at  once  lapse  from  government  by  law 
to  government  by  policy.  There  was  a  transition 
phrase — ''reasons  of  state,''  or  "law  of  state."  It 
passed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  and 
those  who  first  uttered  it  were  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  progress,  and  visited  the  Tower.    A  generation  ago 

•  Lord  Lyttleton  :    HU    sentenoe   beginB,  "  Government  now 
conBists  in  tho«e  praotioes,"  Ac, 
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"reasons  of  state"  were  held  treaa 
the  then  hi^est  legal  authority,  I 
stated  even  in  Farliament  in  re^rei 
ral  positioii  of  a  Chancellor  of  En{ 
place  in  a  cabinet,  that  irhen  ae 
boaxd  he  had  often  "  hung  hu  heac 
to  things  that  an  English  judge  sho 
However,  intellect  march^  on,  the : 

The  proverb  "  Honesty  is  the 
very  distiactly  the  public  inference 
nature.  But  is  it  a  thing?  Who 
is  ?  They  l«ll  us  of  the  policy  of 
the  po^ey  of  England — the  poHc; 
polity  of  the  whigs — the  policy  oi 
ititute  for  pohcy,  object,  and  the  p 
Mune ;  but  if  you  said  object  you  ^ 
ceed  to  Btate  what  object. 

Thus  the  matter  would  becom< 
would  be  possible  for  men  to  apply 
it  right  or  wrong,  of  morals  or  of 
precisely  what  is  not  desirable  for 
and  in  a  constitutional  system  un£ 
vemors  are  those  poseesaed  of  the 
they  make  an  outcry  for  strong  go< 
leaders.  Alas  I  Alas  I  What  evil  d< 
from,  but  irom  her  government,  ai 
increase  I  Had  the  government  anc 
England  been  extinguished  two  y 
printing  presses,  ay,  and  our  navies 
Bed  Sea,  she  would  to-day  be  tr 
But  even  had  the  word  "policy 
from  the  sum  of  her  bewilderii^ 
ment  and  that  press  would  have  fo 
befool  the  nation  to  the  extent  i 
Europe  in  our  actual  jeopardy. 


^ 


ui,u>  .r,:  oic  lAJuic  ucv<«i'  off  thoQ  OUT  Deighbottn 
"  Policy"  is  with  \a  after  all  bnt  ft  monthy  word ;  witi 
them  it  makes  up  into  an  ai^umentative  seBtence 
We  can  only  speak  in  English  of  "  poU<^'  u  a  thini 
extant,  we  cannot  say  "  make  poliqr." 

A.  remarkable  instance  occnrs  to  me  of  the  inflti 
eace  oa  the  destinies  of  the  humaxi  race  exercised  b 
the  mere  articulation  of  that  phrase.  In  Septembt 
1840, 1  was  arguing  with  M,  Thiers  the  poesibilit 
and  &cility  of  breaking  the  treaty  of  1840  by  eendia 
away  the  English  ambassador  from  Paris.  During 
period  of  anxious  pause  the  silence  was  bnAen  by 
shrill  voice  uttering  these  words:  "Ce  n'eat  pt 
comme  cela  que  nous  faaotu  de  la  politique,"  ai 
so  the  occaaion  was  lost.  Had  the  cocTensatk 
taken  place  in  English,  the  intetjection  would  ha^ 
been  impossible,  because  it  could  only  have  bei 
rendered  by  "  that  would  not  be  good  policy,"  whii 
would  only  have  brought  us  badi  again  to  tl 
argument,  and  it  would  not  have  been  said.  Tl 
phrase  proceeded  firom  M.  Leon  Faucfaer,  and 
may  thus  be  understood  how  well-earued  was  tl 
gratification  which  he  received  from  the  Emperor 
Kussia*  OD  the  ground  of  his  being  a  "friend 
public  order." 

The  case  submitted  to  M.  Thiers  presented  inde 
a  grave  difficulty.  The  course  suggested  required 
variety  of  collateral  measures  to  give  it  eSa 
measures  which  would  have  put  France  fair  wi 
Turkey,  and  in  opposition  to  Russia  on  all  points,  1 
assuming  the  position  of  the  defender  of  public  rigl 
Reduced  to  its  simple  expression,  it  was  the  restor 
tdon  to  Turkey  of  the  lost  provinces  of  that  etofif 

*  His  wife  \ra»  a  Pole,  and  ber  propeitj,  whidi  bad  U 
oonfltMted,  wu  rcatored  (o  him. 
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without  that,  the  dismisB&l  of  tlie  En 
BTsiled  nothing.  What  did  this  t 
was  a  return  to  honesty  on  the  part 
reply  therefore  to  M.  Faucher  was, 
t:he  way  to  make  policy,  it  is  the  wa 
The  argument  was  lost  npon  M. 
can  nndentand  policy  cannot  ondere 
To  Bay  "policy  ia  the  beat  hone 
honesty  is  a  thing  clearly  understo 
is  a  thing  not  understood.  To  spea 
be  disfacmest ;  bnt  that  is  not  all :  i 
to  nnderetand  either  what  ia  hoi 
knavish,  bo  you  are  shut  out  from  t 
virtue  and  of  fraud. 

But  is  hoBCB^  the  best  policy  ? 
the  mm  to  whom  the  proverb  need 
are  not  those  who  have  to  be  insti 
aerrioeable  to  their  own  intereeta ;  b 
irhen  hmieBty  ia  the  best  policy,  an 
rare  occasions  when  knaves  have  to  ( 
men  who  ere  not  fools. 

To  men  suspended  in  the  void, 
appears  but  aa  a  doud.  Minds  afloat 
look  on  &cts  as  they  do  on  air.  H 
efibrt  required — the  effort  to  get  i 
the  earth.  They  cannot  comprehent 
ing  can  extricate  them  from  the  tv 
broogbt  on  themselves  by  speculatinj 
If  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house  ne 
the  drafts  he  paid,  or  turned  them  t 
or  ferged  the  signature  of  the  firm,  i 
apphed  themselves  to  speculate  on  i 
conduct  or  the  policy  of  theirs,  ai 
apphed  themselves  to  Bpeculatii^  on 
in  reference  to  the  facts,  or  such  hi 
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obtained  from  the  other  clerks  or  the  porters  in  the 
establishment,  and  then  to  write  leaders  in  the 
different  uewspapers  on  the  different  views  of  policy 
that  might  be  entertained  in  referelice  to  the  sup- 
posed facts,  and  that  pnblic  opinion  interposed  to 

arrange  the  facts  and  to  conclude  upon  the  policy  in 
its  own  antithetical  fashion,  the  cause  would  become 

insoluble,  and  the  Bank,  in  Sir  B.  Peel^s  phraseology, 

would  "  go  out  of  existence/' 

To  deal  with  it  as  a  dishonest  act^  would  entail 
some  little  trouble  upon  the  partners  and  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance  upon  the  culprit,  but  the  public  would 
be  relieved  from  a  vast  load  of  business :  the  case 
would  never  be  heard  of  beyond  the  score  of  indi- 
viduals ooncemed,  the  field  of  forgery  and  peculation 
would  be  so  far  shut  to  individual  enterprise,  the 
bank  in  question  not  be  ruined,  and  similar  esta- 
blishments not  placed  in  danger.  This  is  looking  at 
a  matter  on  the  side  of  honesty.  A  very  homely  and 
quiet  sort  of  thing,  and  without  any  attractions  for 
an  intellectual  age.  Thus  is  '^private''  syiKmymous 
with  honest,  and  '^ public^'  with  politic;  or  again, 
"private^'  with  practical,  and  *' public '*  with 
"  theoretical." 

But  if  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties  is  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  man,  so  also  is  the  possessiom 
of  well-being,  repose,  wealth,  and  luxury ;  if  the  one 
set  of  inducements  be  pitted  against  the  other,  we 
might  expect  that  the  physical  should  prevail  over 
the  intellectual,  the  more  so  as  each  man  invariably 
in  his  own  private  concerns  does  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former:  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the 
contrast  ?  Simply,  that  every  man  understands  his 
private  concerns,  and  no  man  understands  the  public 
ones. 


i 
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It  will  be  objected,  that  the  simple  me< 
onner  times  iDTtdves  a  knowledge  of  public  C( 
rhich  of  course  is  preposterous,  as  we  are  mai 
ifdvaBoed  tbaa  our  fbie&tlMraj  and  have  tbe 
>f  free  discusaion  and  a  free  press. 

I  answer,  that  onr  forefathers  did  unc 
^blic  matters,  and  did  even  consider  i 
private  ones.  That,  coaaidering  them  as  privs 
and  dealing  with  them  as  such,  the  one  was  a 
and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  and  every  i 
honest  and  pohtical. 

That  honest  people  were  indeed  destitnte 
UT  which  we  breathe,  and  without  which  w 
but  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  knevi 
iiae  them.  There  was  a  grand  inquest  of  the 
and  there  was  a  high  court  of  parliament, 
days  of  impeachment  had  not  gone  by.  ] 
what  policy  has  given  you  instead.  Thu 
Mr.  Macaulay :  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  I 
peachment,  though  a  fine  ceremony,  and  i 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  a  proceedi 
which  much  good  can  now  be  expected,  \ 
confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of  I 
on  an  appeal  arising  oat  of  ordinary  litigat 
certain  that  no  man  has  the  least  confidence 
impartiality.  When  a  great  pubhc  fun 
charged  with  a  great  state  crime,  is  brpughl 
bar,  they  are  all  politieiant.  There  is  ha 
among  them  whose  vote  on  an  impeachment 
be  confidently  {predicted  before  a  witness  1 
examined ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  tc 
their  justice^ /A«y  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to 
a  caute."* 

Honesty  declares  grievance,  and  demands 
*  Macaulay. 


PXTBLIC    OPINION   AND 

JUDGMENT. 


A  KAN  introduced  into  the  society  < 
delighted  and  astonished  at  the  uses 
turn  the  senses  wlticb  they  retain. 
and  bearing  become  so  powerful,  as 
to  Btand  in  lieu  of  that  one  vfaich  is 
there  is  a  corresponding  development 
ing  faculties  in  immediate  connection  ' 
"We  have  a  case,  which  I  might  almosi 
logical  phenomenon,  that  of  Laura  Brii 
by  means  of  one  sense  out  of  the  five 
the  individual  has  been  reattached  U 
all  the  ties  which  apparently  can  be 
understanding.  This  poor  girl  throu 
the  fingers  has  attained  to  the  enjo 
domestic  affections,  has  been  endo' 
eztremest  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
remarkable,  is  "  at  once  pertinacious 
and  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others.'- 
Man  is  so  largely  endowed  that  h 

*  In  "  The  Poor  of  London  "  will  b»  fouod  i 
blind  of  London  not  incloeed  in  asjlama  veil  dw 

t  The  case  ia  mentioned  in  Dickens'  Americ 
point!  hers  aaleoted.  These  will  be  found  is  Dr. 
the  prooew  he  employed  for  her  initruoti<vi. 
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with  the  vastness  of  the  resources  lying  hidden  in 
him ;  the  estimate  that  he  forms  of  himself  is,  that 
of  his  neglect  rather  than  of  his  riches.  It  is  only 
when  an  accident  has  partially  revealed  some  item 
in  another^  that  the  suggestion  arises  of  what  he 
might  be  if  he  cultivated  himself. 

The  mind  is  concealed  behind  the  senses,  while 
these  are  latent^  cannot  be  known.  The  mind  too 
has  its  sight,  its  hearing,  and  its  touch ;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  deprivation  of  one  does  not 
quicken  the  remainder.  In  the  body  there  are  neces- 
sities unremitting  for  culture  and  exercise,  at  once 
impelling  andcorrecting.  All  these  are  wanting  in 
the  mind;  here  the  impulse,  if  it  arises,  is  from 
within ;  there  is  no  fellowship  to  sustain,  no  model 
to  excite,  no  censure  to  correct :  from  without,  it  is 
exposed  only  to  impediments  and  risks. 

Our  faculties  are  remarkably  acute,  when  exerted 
on  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  objets  of 
inanimate  nature.  In  all  matters  not  scientific  and 
not  of  mere  business  routine,  it  is  the  rarest  of  things 
to  meet  with  a  cultured  mind;  there,  the  only  faculty 
exerted  is  the  memory.  This  want  of  culture  does 
not  bring  indolence  and  quiescence  as  in  tlie  case  of 
body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  activity  and  presumption. 

The  senses  whilst  they  constitute  life  are  destined 
also  for  its  protection  from  the  accidents  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed.  Dullness  of  hearing  may  in 
the  domestic  circle  be  conducive  to  quietude,  which 
on  the  field  of  battle  may  endanger  life.  So  at  one 
period  the  neglect  of  our  talents,  and  their  consequent 
activity,  may  be  indulged  in  with  safety,  whilst  at 
another  we  may  be  thereby  exposed  to  suffering,  to 
danger^  and  to  ruin.  The  latter  is  our  condition. 
Three  centuries  of  this  disordered  activity  has  de- 
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ireloped  donbt  lespeeting  every  Bict  and  every 
□oade  donbt  the  aoxme  of  action,  and  Itas  ai 
bo  thiB  actum  constitational,  manicipBl,  an 
[lational  law;  that  is  to  say,  tr&nqnilli^  a 
Eind  Beoari^  abroad.  To  be  right  is  theref 
beconje  a  neceaaity  <^  existence. 

But  the  difficnlty  is  in  prop(»rtion  to  the  a 
Already  is  the  error  a  man  has  to  correct  a 
him :  how  can  he  form  the  design  of  looking 
For  this  commencement  a  dkcovery  is  n 
greater  than  iiiat  of  Columbos — one  for  vl 
powers  of  a  Bacon,  were  he  to  live  to>day,  w 
suffice — that  iiia  a  man's  butinegg  to  be  righ 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  one,  howev 
his  powers,  having  grown  to  manhood  among 
reach  to  this  primitive  tmth  save  1^  som 
accident  which  has  thrown  him  into  anothei 
being  at  the  same  time  gifted  with  rare  ingoii 
of  nature  and  eameetness  of  disposition.  1 
my  sole  hope  has  resided  in  the  chance  of  pe 
some  great  mind  to  retire  to  the  desert,  f 
arena  of  pohtics  and  so  to  subject  himseli 
discipline  of  that  forgetfnlness  of  petty  and  in 
things,  which  has  ever  been  the  condition  t 
men  have  attuned  to  permanent  greatness,  ; 
ferred  greatness  end  longevity  upon  empires, 
ourselves,  we  must  lay  down  oar  age. 

Whoever  perceives  that  it  is  his  duty  to  I 
has  discovered  that  all  are  wrong;  not  w 
accident,  for  then  the  case  would  be  hopeleai 
method.  He  will  also  know,  that  to  be  rigfa 
one  point,  he  must  be  right  in  all.  Will  he 
recoil  at  the  sight  of  the  hopeless  and  endlt 
not  of  human  aberration  only,  but  also  of 
through  which  he  has  to  fight  his  way  ?    The 
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^  it  with  grandeur,  and  conjen 

a  ma^c  power  upon  the  name  which  we  give  to  it ; 
80  that  even  the  good  impulses  of  our  nature  join  in 
magnifying  it,  for  it  is  the  intellect  of  man  they  see  in 
its  aherrations,  and  they  see  it  in  no  other  form. 

Once,  however,  the  mind  quickened,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  endurance,  if  not  that  of  success.  The 
very  univerBality  of  error  becomes  its  guide  and 
jtrotection,  for  it  knows  that  it  has  Mled  and  fallen, 
whenever  it  is  alike  those  around  it.  In  the  event 
of  success  in  working  out  its  way  to  results,  there 
does  open  a  possibility  of  their  being  transferred  to 
the  state,  by  reason  of  that  very  in.tellectual  prostra- 
tion which  has  rendered  error  universal. 

It  is  the  fortress  of  intelligence,  and  the  palladium 
of  liberty  that  I  thus  speak  of.  I  venture  to  assail 
that  "  Opinion "  held  by  all  to  be  the  lever  of  politics, 
the  symptom  of  improvement,  and  the  sign  of  worth. 
The  very  purpose  each  man  will  take  as  an  offence 
to  himself,  yet  each  man  commits  that  offence;  for 
whoever  entertains  an  opinion  assails  its  opposite. 
The  difference  is  this :  that  he  impugns  a  conclusion, 
I  the  method. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  man's  opinion  is  his  own,  and 
indeed  that  he  has  a  right  to  it.  It  can  be  his  own 
only  by  being  achieved  through  his  labour.  Yet 
neither  are  the  data  ascertained  by  himself,  nor  are 
the  formulas  of  his  own  invention.  ,The  signs  them- 
selves, words,  contain  values  not  /at  his  own  fixing, 
and  of  which  he  is  even  in  ignorance.  All  these 
belong  to  his  age,  not  himself.  So  far  then  £rom  any 
offence  to  his  self-love  in  impugning  his  opinions,  it 
IB  the  greatest  comjdiment  you  can  pay  a  man,  because 
you  appeal  to  himself  against  the  accidents  of  his 
birth  and  circnmstancefi. 
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From  the  moment  that  I  perceired 
buBmeas  to  be  right,  I  ceased  to  have  o 
X  knew  a  thing  for  certain  or  knev 
know  it,'*'  and  it  is  from  finding  thi 
&eedom,t  that  I  am  aiudoas  that 
enjoy  it. 

It  might  appear  that  this  would  in' 
np  of  each  separate  matter  with  each 
in  each  case  convicting  him  of  error, 
becaase  that  would  be  dealing  with  i 
vhich  are  exduded  when  we  use  the  i 
it  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
stand  it  as  doubt;  put  in  this  shape 
naed,  and  that  is  alll  contend  for  If 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  doubt,  but  tha 
it  consider  it  to  be  so,  I  shall  have 
case. 

"We  say,  "  I  am  of  such  an  opini 
say,  "  I  am  of  such  faculties,"  or  "c 
ment,"  or  "of  such  knowledge." 
jndgment  are  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  by 
to  knowledge.  Thus,  syntax  rerea] 
between  this  word  opinion  and  tho 
respecting  which  there  is  no  ambigu 

We  dmw  a  distinction  between  opi 
ment,  and  yet  we  equally  say,  "  my 
"  my  judgment."  In  the  latter  casi 
facolty  of  judging,  but  not  in  the  fan 
coD-veya  a  conclasion ;  in  both  these  ins 


the  flnl  iJcibiadM,  ihovi  that 
we  do  not  know,  but  from  what  we  thiak  we  kno 
oome.  Hs  deaoribe*  oa  approaching  to  miaoitj 
man  who  doea  not  know  irhelher  he  knoin  or 
might  bo  entitled, "  On  Opinion." 
■f  "  The  fraedom  of  a  man  ooniida  of  »p«*kiii| 
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18  connected  with  the  words  that  stand  in  opposition 
to  opinion^  and  the  opposite;  to  certainty  is  doubt. 

The  word  in  Latin  was  formed  in  the  latter  time 
of  the  Soman  people  out  of  a  verb,  which  we  also 
have^  to  opine^  which  means  to  guess  or  doubt — 
which  is  synonymous  with  our  own  ^'to  think;"     In 
the  verb  you  see  the  mind  in  actkm;  in  the  sab- 
stantive  you  have  the  same  action  abstractedly.    If 
yon  Mk  *  Hum  your  way,  and,  inrtead  of  teUiBg  yon, 
he  says^  "  I  think  you  ought  to  turn  to  your  right  :'* 
that  it  is  Ids  opinicm  that  you  ought  to  turn  to  your 
right ;  you  have  learned  that  he  is  in  doubt^  and  yon 
act  upon  that  knowledge^  for  you  repeat  your  question 
to  the  next  passer-by. 

Whenever  a  man  describes  to  you  what  is  passing 
in  himself  instead  of  informing  you  of  what  you 
desire  to  know^  you  are  aware  that  he  is  not  in 
possession  of  that  knowledge^  and  moreover  that  he 
is  not  logical  in  his  habits ;  for  if  he  were  he  would 
state  hid  ignorance:  and  every  man  gives  you  this 
information  who  uses  the  verb  '^to  think/'  or  the 
substantive  '' opinion.''  He  tells  you  in  fact  that 
he  has  not  thought^  if  thought  really  means  a  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  his  faculties ;  and  this  is  all  that 
need  be  said  of  opinion  if  we  were  not  dealing  with 
a  habit. 

Opinion  is  a  term  of  law^  and  it  is  as  such  that  it 
has  passed  into  our  language  together  with  'Werdicf 
{vere  dictum]  and  ^^  judgment/'  which  have  retained 
their  proper  meaning.  The  first  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  advocate  or  barrister  on  the  ewparte  case  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  agent  or  attorney.  The  second 
is  that  of  the  jury  after  sifting  the  evidence  on  both 
sides.  The  third  is  that  of  the  judge  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  statement  on  both  sides^  of  the  evidence 
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rom  to,  of  the  finding  of  the  jury ;  t 
pplies  the  teat  of  the  lav,  the  judgn 
>inpletioii  of  the  procesB  which  has 
3urse  of  adjadicatiou  on  the  contra 
pinions  formed  upon  the  two  exparti 
[lat  adjudicatioiL  proceeding  on  the 
leceasaiy  error  in  one  of  the  opiniom. 

There  ia  no  term  in  the  English  I 
B  questionable  or  questioned,  of  wt 
1  laid  down  and  defined  in  a  more  pre 
nd  practical  manner;  that  value  bi 
nd  acted  upon  in  every  single  caa 
ights  throughout  the  land.  Yet  its  a 
ation  is  in  contradiction  with  diis 
his  use ;  so  much  ao  that  it  is  snfQt 
t  in  the  one  tease,  to  take  the  c 
efinition  in  the  other.  For  an  opii 
here  requires  no  jury  to  investigate 
o  apply  to  them  the  law,  nor  ia  eve 
\n  exparie  statement  wanted;  while 
verdict  and  judgment,  and  being  ad 
leaitation  is  reversed  the  next  hour. 

The  meaning  of  a  term  has  to  bf 
,ts  antithesis  no  lees  than  in  itself, 
lase  is  that  antithesis?  jcdohxnt,  t 
ive  associate  with  our  Creator,  wh 
represent  his  vengeance  on  the  erroi 
represents  the  faeultiea  of  man  in  the 
most  perfect  exercise.  It  ia  synonymc 
and  truth,  which  are  certain,  unchangi 
sternal ;  and  in  all  these  again  it  is  tl 
spinion,  which  is  changeable,  which  is 
irhich  being  of  the  hour  can  have  no  c 
xutb,  with  justice  or  eternity.  I  1 
Minting  out  this  testimony  which  our 
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that  instead  of  suggesting  the  duty  of  eschewmg 
opinion,  I  am  merely  sug^estiiig  the  idea  of  obliterat- 
ing the  distinction.* 

No  man  is  ashamed  to  stow  veakness  of  memoiy; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  prone  to  confess  it 
no  one  was  ever  heard  to  confess  veakness  a 
jndgment.  In  my  experience,  X  have  fbund  memory 
always  in  excess;  they  know  too  many  things.  Enow 
ledge  is  analogous  to  appetite  in  the  body — ^judgmen 
to  digestion ;  the  one  is  external,  the  other  internal 
the  one  evident,  the  other  occult ;  as  voracity  is  fata 
to  digestion,  so  is  the  desire  of  knowing  to  judgment 
unless  it  be  the  wholesome  appetite  which  resitlti 
from  the  due  peribrmance  of  the  internal  functions 
A.  nation  seeking  for  news,  a  people  who  talk  to  yoi 
of  focts,t  is  one  where  the  mental  digestive  organi 
are  fearfully  disordered. 

*  Sicca  (he  aboTa  vu  written  T  bsTe  fallm  upon  thii  panage  ii 
the  in<Mt  authorltatiTe  irork  on  Logic,  Bbowing  ttutt  the  oormptioi 
of  the  tiDM*  U  safflciently  acute  not  to  need  my  aid : — "  Since 
therefore^  each  givaa  the  preferetioe  to  unaauatad  common  sen* 
onljin  thoae  cases  where  ha  himself  has  nothing  elae  to  tnut  to,  ani 
inraiiablj  reeorta  to  the  nilee  of  art  irhereier  he  poaseuea  thi 
kaovledge  of  them,  it  ie  plain  that  mankind  unirenallj  bear  thed: 
teitimon;,  though  unooDKnouel;,  and  often  unwillinglj,  to  thi 
preferablenesa  of  tj/Hemaiic  knoteladffi  to  eoi^eetnral  judgntenti"— 
WiattU/'i  Login.     Freface,  p.  lii 

Blaewhcre  judgmcitt  ia  thuB  defined: — *' Judgment  it  the  oom 
paring  together  in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions,  or  ideas,  which  ari 
the  otgeota  of  apprehension,  whether  eomplez  or  incomplex,  ant 
prononneing  that  tJiej  offret  or  dUagret  with  each  other ;  or  th» 
one  of  them  bedongs,  or  doe«  not  belong,  to  the  other.  Judgmeni 
therefore  is  either  aSTmative  or  negative." — Book  II,  ahap.  i. 

t  The  last  of  reproaches  addresaed  by  Demosthenei  to  thi 
^^hmiMw  was,  that  the;  were  lover*  of  newi,  in  other  worda 
gosupi.  Facts  are  things  ^a«— facta  i  we  epeak  of  th^  *i  data 
Ijet  any  one  read  M.  Goizot'a  History  of  CiTiliialioii  with  tiit 
knowledge  that  he  has  before  him  a  mortud  oorpae  to  examine,  and 
he  will  regain  a  wholesome  uauM*  lor  the  atrociona  word.   H«  wiU 
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If  meu  were  in  the  }ial}it  of  compb 
idgment,  the  complaint  would  be  grou 

is  vitliiii  every  one's  reacli  who 
ant  of  it.  To  be  jadicioofl  it  8im[ 
i   sttentiTe.     Judgmest  is  life,  for  li 

was  once  asked  by  a  &ieod  whom  I 
I  convincing  of  a  series  of  misjadg 
pinions,  contaioed  in  a  single  phrase, 
eep  him  right  for  the  future.  M; 
live,"  Three  years  afterwards  we  i 
3  said  to  me,  "  I  now  understand  3 
scovered  its  meaning  by  your  havi 
izale  over  it."  This  attention  is  not 
deliberative  kind,  but  of  a  trifling, 
id  incessant  one.  It  is  a  habit  of 
Merving  every  person  and  everythinj 
'  speech  as  well  as  its  significance; 
Auner,  the  cheek,  the  attitudes  of 
lovement  of  the  hand,  of  the  foot,  t 
I  yourself  all  that  is  parsing  in  the  me 

man  is,  in  whom  a  given  operation 
xmed.  This  may  be  supposed  to  ii 
[penditure  of  labour.  No,  it  is  a  co 
*  enjoyment.  It  is  the  calling  forth 
tent  condition,  and  giving  you  a 
i^tifications  independently  of  those 
cm  the  uses  to  which  these  are  ap[ 
01^  out  all  her  processes  by  attract 
Du  do  well  you  are  happy. 

If  opinion  be  the  antigens  to  jud( 

also  the  antithesis  tp  life  and  happii 

» accoracy  and  use.   By  judgment  we  ] 

ero  And  "grot  fact,"  " tiro- fold Ikct,"  "gene 
magane  of  Fjthoiu  »nd  obimerM  tuffioieiit  to  i 
iteof  fnuoe. 
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mental  operation  a  distinct  organic  existence;  with 
opinion  you  have  chao6>  which  word^  of  I^oe&iciaa 
origin^  meant  darkness. 

The  absence  of  essays  and  disqmsitions  on  this 
word,  is  to  be  attributed  to  this,  that  it  is  either 
bowed  down  before  as  an  idol,  or  i^umed  aa  a  feath- 
some  slough.  Those  who  practieaUy  know  it  in  its 
workings,  are  oaiefiil  to  conceal  their  profitabte 
knowledge.  Those  who  know  without  using  it,  are 
turned  to  misanlliiropista,  and  neither  hope  nor  desire 
to  benefit  sudi  a  people.  .  Besides,  since  it  has  at- 
tained to  supremacy,  th^re  has  been  in  England  pfe- 
eminenoe  only  for  eviL  Still  a  few  pass^es  «re  scat- 
tered here  and  there  throughout  our  literature,  which 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  whoever  has  subdued  his 
indignation  enough  to  follow  me  thus  far. 

'^Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is 
so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probabilities  that  it  rather 
inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to  another,  yet  not 
without  a  nuxture  of  uncertainty  and  doubting.^ — 
This  is  firom  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  -  What  would  he  ba^e 
said  of  England  ruled  by  this  condition  of  the  mind  ? 

Bishq[>  Wilkins  freely  renders  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  CiceKy-^Opinumum  commenkL  delei  dies,  SfC, 
thus  ''Time  wears  off  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and 
doth  by  d^ees  discover  and  unmask  &e  fallacy  of 
ungrounded  persuasions." 

Ben  Jonson  says,-^''  Opinicm  is  a  light,  vain,  crude, 
and  imperfect  thing  settled  in  the  imagination,  but 
never  arriving  at  the  understanding  there  to  obtain 
a  tincture  of  the  Beason.'' 

His  dogmatic  namesake  presents  to  jam  ''oj^nion'^ 
as  "  guess"  in  a  Latin  dress,  thus — 

''  Opinion,  persuasion  of  the  mind  without  proof 
or  certain  knowledge." 
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"  Guess,  jndgment  without  any  positive  or  certain 
groimda." 

"  CoNJECTURB,  guess,  imperfect  kuovledge,  pre- 
pouderation  of  opioioo  withoat  proof." 

Burke,  who  treats  with  contempt  the  idea  of  a 
ovemment  providing  for  popular  wants,  equally 
idicules  the  idea  of  a  Member  of  Farliament  being 
he  representative  of  opinion,  declariBg  his  duty  to  be 
'  that  of  corrector  of  the  opim<mB  of  hia  times,  and 
^>edally  of  those  of  his  constitoents." 

A  Poet  (Byroa)  baring  seen  the  monster  full  grown, 
bus  portrays  him, — 

"  Opinion,  an  Omnipotence  whoae  veQ 
Mantles  tbe  enrtb  with  darkneas  until  right 
Aad  wrong  are  accidents." 

Hut  what  I  am  dealing  with  is  "a  public  opinion," 
ot  a  word,  but  a  power;  not  the  frailties  of  in- 
ividuals  but  the  aggregate,  abstract  and  perfect 
itelligence  of,  a  comnmnity ;  not  tbe  intelligence  of 
!ie  community  as  existing  in  all  times  and  as  subject 
D  variations;  but  a  discovery  effected  and  perfected 
a  the  freest  of  States  in  the  most  advanced  of  periods, 
orpassing  all  the  prior  efforts  of  wisdom  or  of  genius, 
nd  conferring  gifts  on  man,  such  as  severally  they 
lad  not  derived  from  the  teaching  of  a  Socrates  and 
he  laws  of  an  Alfred. — Nor  is  this  what  the  frivolous 
lorrate,  but  what  the  able  inculcate.'^ 


•  "  We  moBt  not  fbi^  that  *  prindple  of  govenunenl  is  reterred 
at  oar  own  da^B,  that  m  ghall  not  find  in  oor  AriBtotlei,  or  eren 
a  tbe  (breits  of  Tadtus,  nor  in  our  Saxon  'Wittenagemotea,  nor  in 
iir  Flantagenet  Parliatiiaito.    Opinion  now  ii  tapranM,  and  opniem 
pMka  in  piint.     The  repmentetion  of  th*  pr«M  is  &r  mora 
iete  than  the  representation  of  Parliament.     Fariiamentarj  i 
mUtion  wai  tbe  happj  dorica  tA  »  ruder  age,  to  which  il 
dountiUj  adi^tEd ;  an  age  of  aeminTiliaation,  whan  there  i 
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And  here  I  confesa  tliat  I  am  placed  in  a  ntos 
punfhl  and  embairaKaing  situation ;  one  to  be  com 
pared  to  tlie  hero  of  an  isle  of  enchantment  rathe 
than  to  that  of  a  disputant  in  a  forensic  debate, 
have  to  combat  a  principle  of  conduct  and  a  discoTer 
of  politics  which  I  hear  of  everywhere,  and  -which  i 
believed  by  all.  Principles  and  discoveries  have  to  b 
established  before  they  are  admitted  and  accepted,  an 
wben,  being  so,  they  are  impugned,  you  can  go  bac 
on  the  shelves  of  libraries  for  the  arguments  am 
proceed  through  the  monuments  of  events  to  trac 
their  application  and  their  results.  But  here  ther 
are  no  ponderous  tomes,  no  fugitive  essays :  why  i 
was  accepted  you  do  not  know,  nor  when  it  ws 
invented.  Its  date,  its  author,  and  its  history  ai 
alike  unknown.  It  has  had  no  antiquity,  no  ei 
positor,  and  no  opponent.  There  have  been  dissident 
but  that  dissent  has  never  taken  an  eipositoiy  shape 
there  has  been  no  critical  pursuit  of  facts,  or  expos 
tlon  of  fallacies ;  the  disposition  to  condemn  has  nev< 
resulted  in  the  effort  to  destroy,  but  has  evaporate 
in  a  sarcastic  phrase  or  vituperative  epithet. 

If  agun  I  look  around  me  to  see  if  I  can  see  trac< 
of  it  by  my  nniuded  efforts,  I  am  equally  at  iaul 
In  what  should  so  happy  a  condition  reveal  itself 
Surely  in  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the  state^I  u 
<mly  insanity :  in  caution  in  the  judgments  of  men- 
I  see  only  recklessness :  in  economy  of  the  pubH 
resources — I  see  only  extravagance :  in  contentmet 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens — I  see  only  rancour  an 

iMdkg  doM  in  the  MmmimitT  t  but  it  nlubit*  many  sjiiiptomi  i 
decnetade.  It  ii  controUed  bj  s  lyit^m  of  mpTcaentaldon  mo: 
Tigomn*  and  oompreheDiJT^  whioh  abBortM  its  dutiM  and  taiS 
them  more  affldentlj,  and  in  which  diwanion  is  pimaad  on  &in 
tcmM,  and  oftan  with  moM  depth  and  information." — Oomagtby, 
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liflgost :  in  respect  for  tliose  who  nil* 
xmtempt :  in  ^Dumnity  of  the  public 
in  the  contrary,  Pubhc  Opinion.* 

I  may  therefore  chum  some  indulgeno 
>f  the  reader  in  an  attempt  to  open  a 
»  {dace  the  matter  in  that  way  for  disi 
ihall  give  alike  to  votaries  and  nnbelievc 
bunity  of  establiahing  its  claims  or  qua 
tensions. 

It  might  create  a  useful  pause  and  ai 
>f  self-examination  to  know  that  this 
mown  and  could  not  be  spoken  in  the 
nr  languages;-}-  from  which  we  have 
philosophy  and  the  build  of  our  inst 
t  was  not  known  in  that  language  oi 
n  that  book  through  which  we  are  t 
luties, — that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  th 
niters  of  our  own  country  on  which 
ityle.  But  instead  of  doubts  being  su^ 
acts,  we  change  them  into  grounds  of 
ind  pride  ourselves  on  the  great  disci 
nade. 

We  are  content  with  taking  its  exi 
ividence  of  intellectual  activity,  and  loi 
lestitute  of  opinions  as  sunk  in  mental 

"We  say  "  the  public  interest,"  "  the 
low  is  it  that  we  cannot  employ  the  ( 
in  this  case  also,  and  say  "  the  public 

*  "  Uen  onlj  diffeTi^  when  they  are  wrong,  in 
thsj  know  thc7  agm." — BoenUti. 

t  ThsM  i*  a  QmA  word  which  we  tmulate  "  o 
irord  u  dogma,  ud  etjinologicallj  mouu  a  thing  i 
>puuon  ia  Latin,  bnt  it  wu  not  used  in  our  aeni 
pTBMrred  it  in  tha  word  "  opine."  As  luch  it  wi 
lodgment,  ttanding  as  hTpotheu*  to  ootunt;.  ' 
tonld  aot  be  «aid  in  Latin. 
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is  that  we  imply  something  indefinite ;  but  opinions 

are  many,  not  indefinite^  and  opinion  taken  generally 

must  include  the  seveiml  opinions  of  which  it  is  the 

aggregate.    The  anomaly  of  expression  is  to  be  found 

in  tibe  incongruity  of  the  process.    The  opinions  are 

those  of  parties.    There  is  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs, 

the  opinion  of  the  Tories,  tiie  (pinion  of  the  Badicala, 

the  opinion  of  the  Chartists.    Aggregate,  indefinite 

opinion  is  therefore  Toryism  plus  Whiggeiy,  plus 

Radicalism,  and  plus  Chartism.    Then  it  would  take 

the  definite  article,  but  these  are  not  plus  but  ndmu 

each  other.    The  one  neutralizes  the  other,  just  as 

by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  an  add,  there  remains 

neither  alkali  nor  acid,  but  effervescence.     We  bring 

the  matter  here  to  its  real  issue,  as  already  shown  in 

individual  cases  where  opinion  is  absence  of  thought 

and  pretension  to  it ;  in  that  case  however  it  results 
from  failure  to  conclude ;  in  this  from  opposition  of 

conclusions.  Public  .opinion,  however,  is  true  as  a 
label,  signifying  the  prostration  of  the  faculties,  public 
and  private. 

No  man  is  bom  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  Party  is 
neither  a  belief  nor  an  accent  to  be  inculcated  or 
accepted  independently  of  the  will.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged sitting  in  judgment,  in  the  government  and 
the  history  of  man.  You  sit  down  to  politics  as  to 
mathematics  or  medicine,  adjust  your  curriculum, 
and  when  you  have  completed  it  are  qualified  to  give 
laws  to  the  world.  No  one  does  so  pretend :  but 
must  he  not,  had  he  really  gone  through  the  process  ? 
If  not,  he  is  merely  floating  on  the  stream  of  fraud 
and  guess,  which  has  constituted  the  history  of 
whatever  faction  he  has  belonged  to  by  birth,  or 
adhered  to  by  design  if  able,  by  belief  if  weak.  But 
after  all,  no  private  man  belongs  to  party  by  attrac- 
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n.  He  IB  a  Tory  not  to  be  a  W 
t  to  be  a  Tory.  So  in  each  altei 
3  one  govemmBQt  is  brongbt  i 
t  the  other. 

When  Solon  mt^e  it  penal  to  abs 
rt  in  the  public  disaensions  he  mai 
discomfit  evil  men  it  sufficed  for 
!  indifierent:  to-day  to  attain  th 
inld  hang  every  man  who  did  take  j 


An  objectless  war  is  an  endless  c 
us,  far  mare  is  it  in  dogma.  If 
Lss  of  notions  and  says,  "these  are 
i  is  pitted  against  another  similar! 
1  expect  other  results  than  those 
nmd  us  ?     It  would  be  so  if  the  pr 

lottery  were  not  at  stake.  But  j 
;heigt  distinctions  of  office  into  t 
)wn  to  be  won  in  this  ignoble  and 
m  exclude  from  office  honesty  be 

to  which  no  honest  man  can  l 
'ect  the  whole  of  the  available  ene 
iulty  and  genius,  or  of  interest  a 
rvart  and  mislead  the  public  judgi 
;  elements  of  that  factious  war  in 
mbatauts  have  alone  the  hope  of 
ir  of  defeat. 

The  chief  nse  of  a  king  is  to  preveu^  viu,  ^<u<u»iuii 
maxima  into  merchandise  with  which  to  truck  and 
jtCT  for  office ;  to  obtain  free-trade  i 
,ve  put  down  kin|^p. 
But  how  can  it  be  that  in  a  whole  pec 
t  one  free  from  this  mental  thrall. 

that  no  one  can  stand  neutor  unlet 
Qve,  and  requires  that  he  should  be  fi 
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the  political  but  tlie  metaphysical  conniption  of  his 
times. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  given  the  rationale  of  party  in 
the  motives  of  Steenie  Steenson  for  becoming  a  Tory, 
''just  out  of  a  kind  of  necessity  that  he  might  belong 
to  some  side  or  other/' 

While  all  are  content  to  bend  to  this  yoke,  there 
are  none  who  in  their  secret  conscience  do  not  loathe 
it.  I  do  not  mean  merely  ''  that  party  is  for  fools  to 
believe  and  clever  men  to  use/'  as  an  ex-Chanoellor 
once  said  to  me,  but  even  the  fools  themselves  ^ae 
secretly  aware*  that  they  are  knaves.  In  the  couise 
of  a  stormy  election  at  Sheffield  I  put  this  conjec- 
ture to  a  dangerous  test.  On  a  pktform  where  no 
one  would  accompany  me  from  bodily  fear,  I  used 
these  words  to  8000  of  as  uninviting  critics  as  could 
be  collected  from  Lands  End  to  John-a-Groats. — 
''  There  is  not  one  here  present  who  in  professing 
to  entertain  a  political  opinion  is  not  conscious  to 
himself  that  he  is  a  knave.''  A  burst  of  denegation 
followed, — I  slowly  repeated  my  words — silence  en- 
sued— I  again  repeated  them.  Then  came  a  burst  of 
vehement  applause;  those  seated  rose,  waving  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  A  voice  within  tells  the  man  that  he 
was  born  for  something  better  than  to  be  a  Tory  or  a 
Whig,  a  Radical  or  a  Chartist,  a  B^ublican  or  a 
Monarchist. 

To  assume  a  designation  different  from  that  of  our 
country  is  to  lay  down  the  character  of  Englishmen. 
Then  comes  associations  with  foreigners  against  fellow- 
^  countrymen,  which  is  treason  of  the  heart.* 

*  How  BoBsia  marks  ai^d  gloate  on  these  aigns  of  deoompoeition 
the  following  extract  will  show : — 

'^Natnrally  enough  the  jealous  party  in  eyery  state  are  more 
sinoeBoly  and  more  heartily  deyoted  to  the  adheranti  of  siiiular 
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If  in  a  discussion  arising  out  of  a  faulty  reckon- 
ng  in  a  day's  work  on  board  a  man-of-war — if  on 
aking  up  an  artery  on  the  table  of  an  hospital  theatre 
—if  in  adjusting  a  difference  of  entry  in  a  mer- 
hanf  8  day-book — if  on  weighing  the  relative  eredi- 
lility  of  evidence  in  an  Old  Bailey  jury-bos,  it  was 
iropofled  to  refer  the  decision  to  opinion,  the  hearers 
rould  stand  aghast,  and  the  proposers  would  be  set 
lown  as  insane;  and  to  that  whicb  no  man  in  his 
enses  will  confide  a  single  ship, — a  single  lim^, — a 
ingle  commercial  speculation, — or  a  single  case  of 
»etty  laroeny,  a  whole  people,  in  its  Sagacity,  is  con- 
ent  to  confide  the  management  of  a  nation. 

The  reader,  on  perusing  these  lines,  may  be  startled 
or  a  moment,  and  then  say,  "  very  true,  but " 

This  "  but"  is  a  wonderful  particle.  It  enables  men 
o  put  "no"  and  "yes"  together,  and  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
action  of  entertaining  two  opinions  of  an  opposite 
latnre,  and  of  drawing  a  logical  conclusion  &om  them. 

He  will  say,  "  Very  true ;  but  pubhc  are  not  like 
3TiTate  matters.  Private  matters  are  ruled  by  private 
ipinion,  and  public  matters  by  public  opinion." 

Pat  then  the  case  the  other  way.  A.  minister  has 
to  settle  a  knotty  point  with  a  Turkish  Ambassador 
— will  Public  Opinion  serve  him  any  more  than  it 
would  serve  the  midshipman  in  a  day's  reckoning? 
He  has  to  determine  the  right  of  search  with  France 
— will  Public  Opinion  serve  him  more  than  the  jury- 

politiisl  doctrines  in  btctj  othw  country  than  to  their  fellow-oitiieni, 
or  their  lutiual  goTerameat,  when  thsss  ue  Dot  inoluded  in  the  luns 
politiisl  oread.     Tho  consequenoe  of  tliia  it  the  tfue  wantt  of  the 
itate  are  neglected  and  miiloken,  the  indulgenra  of  paaai 
woght  in  the  ruin  of  the  Fatherland— tie  hearts  of  men  i 
from  honiB  to   foreign  interesta."— JhuriiM  Jfcmofr  on 
Portfolio,  ToL  i,  p.  119- 
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man  in  the  box  ?  He  has  to  determine  on  the  place 
and  manner  of  striking  at  Russia  a  deadly  blow — will 
Public  Opinion  serve  him  more  than  the  surgeon  in 
operating  on  a  limb?  He  has  to  determine  on  the 
means  of  carrying  a  beleaguered  fortress — will  Public 
Opinion  serve  him  more  than  the  merchant  in  ,the  as- 
sortment of  a  general  cargo?  All  these  operations 
require  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  practice  of 
Public  Law — appreciations  of  the  resources  of  States 
— dexterity  in  dealing  with  Men — capacity  in  the 
management  of  Business : — things  that  have  no  ratio 
to  Public  Opinion,  and  with  which  it  cannot  be  even 
so  much  as  mentioned. 

Every  subject  must  be  understood  in  itself;  every 
sane  people  must  provide  itself  with  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  with  public  servants  duly  qualified. 

The  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  Public 
and  Private  is  not  less  essential  than  that  between 
judgment  and  opinion :  it  is  requisite  to  know  that 
there  is  none  for  a  man  to  recover  integrity'.  When 
Mr.  Burke  met  the  distraction  which  Lord  North 
would  have  drawn  between  their  public  and  their 
private  relations  by  the  words  ^^public  and  private,'^ 
the  rebuke  was  taken  for  an  epigram  and  would  now  be 
held  to  be  a  platitude.  It  is  part  of  the  education  which 
we  receive  that  a  man  has  distinct  characters.  We 
are  trained  up  to  these  ideas ;  we  cannot  be  told  that 
it  is  not  so  since  we  adapt  ourselves  to  them.  We 
have  a  public  and  private  morality ;  there  are  public 
matters  and  private  matters.  Who  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  they  are  so  merely  on  account  of  the 
distinction  drawn  in  the  mind  which  in  the  one 
case  cloaks  immorality  under  "  public/'  and  in  the 
other  cloaks  ignorance  by  the  same  name?  This 
distinction  has  destroyed  the  link  between  the  in* 
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themselves  originally  to  straggle  into  life  by  means  of 
the  private  faculties  of  great  minds  against  practices 
and  opinions  agreeable  to  the  public ;  though  then 
spoken  of  in  more  logical  manner.  St.  Paul  over- 
threw the  Sanhedrim^  Alfred  the  Danes. 

Every  origin  is  great^  but  every  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  a  single  breast :  every  greatness  is  therefore  private. 
It  attains  in  time  to  that  of  numbers  and  authority, 
and  possessing  in  that  sense  power,  becomes  public 
and  corrupt,  so  that  when  a  struggle  arises  between 
indiriduals  and  the  mass,-  it  is  always  a  struggle 
between  private  judgment  and  pubUc  opinion. 

In  the  present  case  the  party  in  possession  has 
no  Talmud  on  which  to  take  its  standi  no  Dannebrog 
to  rally  under^  nor  has  it  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
at  its  disposal,  or  the  sentences  of  a  Jefiries ;  it  has 
merely  a  word :  it  has  not  anything  in  that  word  or 
under  it;  but  a  word  which  confessedly  represents 
anything  and  everything,  and  therefore  nothing,  must 
be  more  powerful  than  all  the  bad  powers  of  real 
existence  which  have  exercised  their  despotism  over 
man,  for  it  is  lodged  in  the  heart  of  each,  an  imbecile 
inmate  which  assimilates  the  possessed  to  its  own 

laature. 

We  say  "  my  public  rights/'  "  my  public  duties ; '' 
no  one  says  ^^my  public  opinion/'  We  say  ^^the 
public  interest/' ^' the  public  debt/'  ^'the  Queen," 
''  the  Crown  /'  but  on  one  says  "  t?ie  public  opinion." 
It  is  an  excommunicate  word  which  can  be  linked 
on  to  nothing,  possessed  by  no  one,  and  attributed  to 
nothing.  It  is  a  phantom  seen  everywhere,  and 
which  you  can  touch  nowhere. 

Public-mindedness  is  the  direct  opposite  to  public 
opinion.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  public  opinion, 
we  know  nothing  of  public-mindedness.    My  life  is 
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spent  in  arging^  individnals  to  efforts  conn 
their  pablic  welfare.  I  am  invariably  me 
ezpression  of  their  unwilliogness  to  atten< 
matters,  or  their  powerlessneBs  to  effect'  se 
they  did.  They  have  got  their  private  b 
attend  to,  care  only  for  that,  and  for  th 
<chai^  themselves  on  public  opinion.  I 
back  to  periods  when  men  could  be 
pabhc  interests,  when  they  could  be  inc 
fmlores,  resolate  to  arrest  abuse,  and  r 
pniBue  and  punish  crimes  in  high  function! 
we  will  find  no  such  thing  as  Pablic  Opi 
name  was  not  even  known ;  it  was  invented 
pubhc-mindedneas  was  lost  in  each  isdividi 

Ailra  all,  the  opinion  of  many  is  only  tl 
of  one,  being  the  opinion  of  each.  Numb 
armies,  not  in  thoughts :  a  nation  may  be 
its  numbers  and  little  by  its  thoughts.  Tl 
of  one  man  is  nowise  changed  because  the 
to  him  entertains  it.  Nothing  is  evolved 
gatiou,  and  consequently  no  further  mean 
joined  by  the  word  "  public,"  Why  then  is 
For  this  reason,  and  a  very  good  one — the 
nesB  of  weakness.  They  know  that  their  0[ 
worthless,  and  they  wish  to  sustain  then 
authority.  They  would  make  it  appear 
opinion  of  each  is  fortified  by  so  many  in 
conclusions,  whilst  the  one  only  repeats 
other  says. 

The  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  r 
not  for  the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  E 
rageous,  can  stand  alone,  and  glories  in  his 
He  is  not  a  bill  in  Parliament.  Without 
flciousness,  the  man  is  a  coward;  wants  si 
and  backing ;  his  life  is  in  the  herd. 
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When  two  persons  cannot  agree  it  is  common  to 
say  "  opinions  diflFer,"  "  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.^' 
We  use  it  then  confessedly  in  the  sense  of  difference, 
and  of  a  difference  insuperable :  which  is  the  recx^- 
nition  of  reason  being  at  fault. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  every 
science.  While  data  are  uncertain^  while  conclusions 
are  illogical^  theories  are  broached  by  active  spirits 
and,  counter-h5rpotheses  arise  against  them;  they 
jostle  with  this  good  effect^  that  each  pulls  down  tlie 
unsteady  part  of  his  antagonist's  edifice^  and^  coming 
to  the  ground  together,  new  energies  are  developed, 
a  larger  basis  seized,  a  corrector  method  hit  upon, 
and,  at  length,  truth  being  arrived  at,  disciples  cease 
to  wrangle,  doctors  to  disagree ;  from  that  field  the 
mist  of  opinion  is  rolled  off  and  sweeps  to  leeward 
amidst  forgotten  things. 

But  this  experience  does  not  serve,  because  it  does 
not  suit  us.  In  science,  passion  springs  from  theory 
— ^in  politics,  opinions  from  interest.  Nor  are  the 
procedures  analogous.  In  science,  our  materials  are 
experimental  data;  in  politics,  ambiguous  terms. 

Montesquieu  has  said,  that  in  differences  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  if  truth  be  on  either  side,  it  is  on  that 
of  the  minority.  Let  us  extend  the  field  {torn  legis- 
latures to  nations,  and  there  will  remain  a  not  very 
consolatory  reflection  for  a  nation  of  twenty-sevai 
millions — twenty-six  millions  ninety-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  with  an  odd  unit 
of  an  opposite  opinion,  whom  it  has  failed  to  con- 
vince. 

When  Descartes,  in  the  midst  of  the  squalor  of  a 
single  French  habitation,  was  struck  with  the  thought 
of  the  richness  and  vastness  of  the  land,  the  greatness 
of  its  dominion,  the  pomp  of  its  sovereign,  the  brilliancy 
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*  its  literature,  the  enci^  of  its  faculties,  the  wealth 
r  its  treasury,  and  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  its 
rrny,  the  chain  of  causation  was  formed  in  his 
Dwerfol  mind,  and  he  uttered  the  memorable  words, 
L,a  mithode  doit  itre  mawcaise."  To  him  there  was 
othing  political,  nothing  military,  nothing  social, 
tiat  was  not  mental.  It  was  the  mode  of  thinking 
hat  determined  results,  whether  in  the  social  con- 
lition  of  the  people  at  home,  or  in  its  rivalries  with 
lations  abroad.  If  the  French  peasant  was  wi-etcte^, 
Yance  being  great,  the  method  was  bad. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  present  Europe,  were  it 
lossiUe  for  a  great  mind  with  a  clean  heart  to  be 
ramed,  and  bdng  so,  hutted  on  the  heights  of  Inker- 
aann,  there  to  recal  the  grandeur  of  the  British  line 
—the  splendour  of  her  vast  domain,  the  deep  roots 
>f  law,  tiie  lofty  luxnriaace  of  her  prosperity,  her 
iway  of  the  ocean,  her  supremacy  in  foreign  lands, 
ler  inviolability  at  home,  he  wodd  not  hang  between 
iiaose  and  effect,  nor  perceive  a  clerk's  failing,  nor 
&  minister's  folly,  hut  go  at  once  to  what  the  people 
thought  and  said,  and  say,  although  he  knew  it  not, 
"  This  is  a  people  ruled  by  public  opinion." 

It  was  a  maxim  of  former  times,  that  despotism 
was  based  upon  ignorance;  it  is  now  based  upon 
knowledge.  Whether  is  it  better  in  its  interest  that 
men  from  sun-up  to  snn-down  should  tidk  about 
Dofjiing  but  what  concerns  them,  and  never  talk  of 
what  they  do  not  'know,  or  that  &om  morning  to 
night  they  should  be  uttering  opinions  upon  all  men 
and  upon  things?  In  the  first  case  a  nation  holds 
a  residne  of  indignation,  which  may  explode  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  latter  it  resembles  the  jai 
electrical  battery  not  isolated,  and  through 
enei^  runs   like   water  through  a  sieve. 
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one  case  you  have  ^  condition  which  is  known^  in 
the  other^  one  which  is  incomprehensible.^ 

This  brings  ns  to  the  branch  of  particular  interest 
at  the  present  moment — the  Foreign.  Here  it  has 
long  been  a  complaint  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
activity  in  public  opinion^  the  eflFect  of  which  was 
to  leave  a  government  such  as  ours  destitute  of  that 
impulse  and  control^  without  which  its  functions  can- 
not be  duly  performed.  Still  concurrently  with  this 
view  we  have  the  same  lofty  assertion  of  its  power  as 
in  domestic  matters.  We  stand  for  its  examination  on 
surer  grounds  than  heretofore^  for  we  have  that  which 
is  specific  in  statement  and  tangible  in  results.  The 
preeminent  man  of  England^  twenty-six  years  ago^  on 
the  occasion  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ont 
of  which  the  present  circumstances  have  grown^  thus 
announces  the  principle  and  defines  its  operation; — 

^^  There  is  in  nature^  no  moving  power  but  mind. 
All  else  is  passive  and  inert.  In  human  affairs  this 
power  is  opinion;  in  political  affairs  it  is  public 
opinion,  and  he  who  can  grasp  the  power  with  it  will 
subdue  the  fleshy  arm  of  physical  strength^  and  com- 
pel it  to  work  out  its  purpose.  Those  statesmen  who 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  passions,  the 
interests,  and  the  opinions  of  mankind,  are  able  to 
gain  an  ascendancy,  and  to  exercise  a  sway  over 
human  affairs  far  out  of  aU  proportion  greater  than 
belongs  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  state  over 
which  they  preside.'* — {Lord  Pahnerston*8  Speech, 
June  11, 1829.) 

Twenty  years  afterwards  on  the  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  by  Russia,  he  expresses  himself 
as  follows, — 

*  '*  England  is  a  nation  receiTing  knowledge  of  ite  acts  finom  uncer^ 
tain  rumours  which  reach  it  from  abroad." — Lord  Patmenttm^  18281 
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"  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  b 
ire  but  opinions,  and  you  express 
>pinions,  who  have  at  our  comiuani 
lack  them.  What  are  opinions  agai 
any  answer  is — OpiniouB  are  stronge 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
□aent  was,  that  Russia's  aggressions 
Dot  call  for  the  interposition  of  £n 
not  be  injurious  to  her,  seeing  tl 
opinion  wielded  by  England  was  j 
jower  of  armies  wielded  by  Kussia 
it  the  head  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
nons,  resisted  the  diapositions  of  the 
rf  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  L 
lupport  Turitey.  On  the  second  ever 
rar,  the  argument  was  the  same,  an 
Minister.  During  the  progress  of  i 
nitted  regularly  to  the  courts  of  St 
Vienna  the  petitions  from  the  towni 
avour  of  Hungary.  The  dispatche 
itated  the  strength  and  unanimity  o 
n  England,  and  they  were  the  only 
a  either  cabinet  while  the  matte 
iVben  it  was  closed  he  wrote  to  S' 
itate  that  "  The  English  Govemmen 
lay  upon  the  subject." 

Now  here  is  a  man  who  in  his  own  j 
Ehiblic  Opinion  he  has  invented,  ai 
irerogative  of  the  crown.  Combinini 
vhat  he  likes  with  that  of  expound] 
\e  enunciates  the  proposition,  not  i 
n  a  garret,  but  as  a  practical  statt 
Sngjand's  duty  and  representing  h 
\.ccording  to  him,  opinion  is  strongei 
if  Kussia,  that  is,  "  I  have  the  means 
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of  neutralizmg  the  trinmplis  of  Buasia."  Basaia 
triompjis  withoat  so  much  as  his  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise that  arm.  This  in  reference  to  such  etupen- 
douB  events  as  the  invasion  of  Turkey  in  1828j  and 
the  intervention  in  Hui^ary  in  1848.  There  has 
been  however  a  third  great  event  in  our  times,  again 
the  conquest  of  a  nation  hy  Russia — Poland.  Here 
he  speaks  as  follovs, — 

"The  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
had  a  right  to  require  that  the  constitution  of  Poland 
should  not  be  touched.  This  was  an  opmion  which  I 
had  not  concealed  from  ike  Russian  Govemtneni. 
The  Russian  Government,  however,  took  a  different 
view  of  the  question."  (July  9th,  1833.)  Here  we 
have  opinion  no  longer  indefinite  but  definite — it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  British  Govemment  against  the 
opinion  of  the  Russian ;  so  that  the  power  of  opinion 
is  after  all  pn  the  same  side  as  arms  and  triumphs. 
We  are  brought  hack  on  international  opinion  to 
the  identical  point  where  we  stand  in  national  opinion, 
when  we  say  to  one  another  "  it  is  s  matter  of  opinion," 
every  man  has  a  right  to  his  "  opinion."  Why  then 
the  parade?  where  the  discovery?  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  this, — those  who  speak  of  internal 
opinion  as  governing  the  nation,  deceive  themselves ; 
those  who  speak  of  it  externally  as  determining  events, 
deceive  you. 

See  how  Lord  Palmerston  can  dispose  of  opinion 
when  it  suits  him. — "What  is  merit?  It  is  opinion, 
the  opinion  which  one  man  forms  of  another;  but 
his  opinion  is  sure  to  he  disputed  by  a  great  many 
disinterested  judges,  and  is  certain  to  he  denied  by 
all  friends  of  the  persons  who  are  unsuccessful  can- 
didates." 

In  domestic  matters,  opinion  manuiactures  the 
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linister ;  in  foreig:ii  matters  the  min 
ires  opinion  The  process  ie  this.  A 
I  secret,  a  Foreign  Minister  is  netde 
irt  reply ;  or  he  responds  hy  an  act, 
jwer  of  responsibility.  The  reply  ai 
itn^eooB  to  England,  or  are  made  to  a 
lood  of  John  Bull  is  up,  everything  o 
otten,  and  then  the  Minister  vho  has 
Dcation,  rides  forth  on  the  top  of  Pal 
renge  it.  He  is,  then,  "  the  Minister 
>t  of  France,  or  of  Anstria,  or  of  Ru 
»ling  in  a  small  way,  and  in  times  o 
ladows  forth  the  process  when  great 
I  be  employed,  and  fleets  and  armies 
apires  in  convulsion,  and  the  world  it 

In  foreign  matters  opinion  is  uauall 
itred.  The  minister  does  not  want 
ith  Foreign  Powers,  for  the  organ 
'Stem  is  so  complete,  that  by  the  stro 
m  call  into  exercise  the  whole  mat 
lis  Empire.  Opposition  to  a  ministei 
atters  has  passed  by  in  our  times,  ai 
IS  been  so  much  as  an  inquiry  into 
dsioDS  come  through  prior  arrangemi 
1  secret  and  within  the  prerogative  i 
hen  a  catastrophe  comes,  the  nation 
i  duly  to  maintain  what  they  term . 
le  country.  Even  in  that  prior  stag 
jt  serve  to  supply  correct  judgmem 
tions  or  relations  of  Foreign  States,  i 
>u  the  understanding  of  the  institutio: 
'  the  laws  of  China.   It  is  not  even  wl 

this  frothy  and  pompons  manner  inte 
nt  knowledge  of  any  kind,  but  merel; 
r  a  particular  form  of  government,  i: 
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revolutionary  tendencies^  and  these  not  in  the  people 
of  England  but  of  the  Continent, — in  fact^  that  very 
lever  iirhich  Russia  holds  in  her  hand  for  the  convul- 
sion of  the  world. 

If  foreign  relations  were  subject  to  the  action  of 
opinion,  would  they  be  secret  ?  Private  has  officially 
the  meaning  of  secret,  and  it  is  under  this  seal  that 
all  important  business  is  conducted.  This  secresy  is 
not  only  against  the  Public  and  the  Parliament,  but 
it  is  also  against  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Ctowh, 
and  excludes  the  very  transactions  themselves  firom 
record  in  the  public  departments.*  It  follows  that 
a  country  where  public  opinion  prevails,  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  ^^confidential  commimication;''  it  follows 
also  that  Public  Opinion  has  engendered  Diplomacy. 

Diplomacy  we  all  recognize  to  be  intrigue,  but  we 
have  still  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  end  and  object 
of  that  intrigue.     Russia  has  diplomacy,  and  so  has 

*  From  Sir  J.  Graham's  eridenoe  before  the  Committee  on  the 
war: — 

*'  The  witness  added  that  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  October  was  a 
private  letter,  and  he  should  not  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  use  it 
had  it  not  been  made  a  public  document  by  beiug  referred  to  in  the 
subsequent  dispatch. 

'*  The  Chaibman. — Does  not  a  private  document  become  a  public 
one  when  it  bears  upon  the  public  interest  ? — I  conceive  no  persoa 
has  a  right  to  allude  to  a  private  letter  without  the  consent  of  the 
writer.  I  wrote  that  privately  to  Admiral  Dundas  and  should  not 
have  used  it  now  had  it  not  been  mentioned  in  the  following  dispatch. 

'*  Kot  if  it  related  to  public  matters  ? — Certainly  not. 

*'  Mr.  Latabd. — Do  you,  then,  think  it  advisable  that  instrac* 
tions  of  any  kind  should  be  sent  out  in  private  letters  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  public  service  could  be  conducted  without  it.  The 
freedom  of  communiAition  between  heads  of  departments  acting  at 
a  distance  would  be  entirely  destroyed  without  it. 

'*  But  if  instructions  are  given  in  a  private  letter,  upon  which  an 
officer  acta,  does  not  the  letter  then  become  a  public  one  ? — ^I  oonceiTD 
not  until  it  has  some  public  shape,  as  I  have  given  in  this  case.** 
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ngland.  Bnt  the  intrigne  of  Russia  is  foi  her  own 
reatness,  the  intrigue  of  England  for  her  own  rain. 
;  is  impossible  that  an  Empire  so  powerful  should  he 
igaged  in  such  an  enterprise  as  this  without  success. 
Ms  state  of  things  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
ation;  it  is  indeed  moved  to  indignation  by  the 
Bsulta,  but  that  does  not  signify ;  it  acquiesces  in 
he  causes.  When  moved  it  is  only  to  turn  to 
ome  norel  and  mdnstrous  expedient — "  National 
Jid  Constitutional  Association,"  or  for  "Adminis- 
rative  Reform,"  being  sick  of  Chartism  and  Parha- 
aentary  Reform.  It  would  change  the  very  system, 
ir  set  up  or  pull  down  a  dozen  departments,  hut  it 
rill  not — dares  not — cannot  so  much  as  look  the  eril 
n  the  face — the  chimes  of  hen.  But  the  matter 
toes  not  go  so  far ;  enei^  is  wanting  in  the  emas- 
culated race  even  for  revolution.  All  that  practical 
tnd  safe  men  propose  to  do  even  when  they  judge  the 
»antry  to  be  "  plunged  in  an  ahyss  of  di^;race,  and 
■JO  stand  on  the  verge  of  ruin/'  is  "that  some  memhera 
af  this  House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  the  present  state  of  affairs."* 

"  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  writes  Prince  Czartoryski 
in  1828  of  diplomacy,  "  that  nations  should  hehold 
without  terror  this  ahandonment  of  all  that  in  their 
private  life  they  hold  most  sacred.  How  cau  public 
opinion  tolerate  and  even  consider  proper  this  fiagraat 
deviation  from  the  eternal  ideas  of  justice  and 
morahty  T  Have  diplomatists  another  code  of  morals, 
another  fidth,  and  another  God  V 

Observe  now  how  this  works.    We  are  told  that  the 

*  Speech  of  Hr.  Lajard,  Februar7 185G. 

"  He  should  lilte  to  know  whether  the  nobis 
emA^  daj  gi*e  the  House  sd  opportunitf  of  tn\ 
on  the  Coaferemoe  of  Vieniut." — Mr.  MUaar  OH 
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present  is  the  "people's  war,"  and  absolutely  tl 
people  believe  it.  They  have  utterly  forgotten  that 
arose  from  the  cry  of  p^nce,  not  of  war.  It  wa&  in 
possible  that  there  could  be  a  cry  of  war,  for  e 
one.  supposed  its  possibility.  No  one  attnbutc 
strength  to  Russia ;  how  could  they  imagine  a  conte 
single-handed  even  with  England,  to  say  uotMng  i 
Fraaee  and  Turkey.  The  villanons  cry  of  the  autun 
of  1853,  which  I  know  well,  having  had  hour  by  hoi 
to  struggle  against  it,  was,  "  This  fighting  -must  I 
put  down."  And  so  they  voted  three  millions, — sei 
25,000  men,  and  reckoned  in  the  estimates  of  the  w: 
the  expense  of  freight  and  passage  home. 

The  cry  "this  fighting  must  be  put  down"  w 
stupid,  cowardly,  and  immoral ;  such  were  the  ch 
racters  then  of  Public  Opinion.  It  was  su^eeted 
them,  being  of  such  a  character,  to  enable  the  Engli 
minister  to  cany  out  the  plan  for  the  partition 
Turkey  settled  with  Russia  in  1844.  Which  w 
again  a  fraud,  there  being  no  partition  intended :  t 
pretext  was  put  forward  for  coUeagoes  at  the  momei 
for  the  public  at  a  future  time.  Public  Opinion,  aft 
having  engendered  Public  Ignorance,  brought  for 
Secrecy,  and  has  finally  given  you  Treason. 

It  is  of  Russia  Lord  Palmerstou  speaks,  not  Englan 
when  he  tells  you  that  the  Statesmen  "  who  can  gra 
the  power  of  public  opinion  are  able  to  gain  an  t 
cendency  and  to  exercise  a  sway  over  human  afiaj 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  power  and  resources 
the  state  over  which  they  preside." 

I  am  constantly  asked  bow  I  persist  in  ignorii 
the  power  of  Public  Opinion.  I  acknowledge,  ai 
more  than  any  one  else  acknowledge,  that  pow< 
because  I  know  it,  and  know  it  to  deplore  it.  I  jo 
my  Toioe  to  the  cry,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians 
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:  not  in  tlie  een 
I,  "  is  the  idolat 
!  power  of  Error  i 
usposed  the  nami 
txclaim,  "  enormi 
■day — nor  after  1 
itimony.  When 
ibnl  expedition.  1 
ovement  it  haa  be 
'O  mrai,  unsuspet 
iwer,  that  hare  do 
e  'opinions^  that 
den  you  were  sent 
le  Crimea,  I  wrote 

"  Who  can  const 
le  Crown,  As  to 
ithoiity,  the  idea  i 
irons.  A  people  v 
F  the  horricanej  c 
Bople  with  kndwleiJ 
vet  hnman  events, 
liable  one.  *  *  * 
iiat  drives  them.  '\ 
ottom  :  it  may  be 
o  shoals." 

The  public  having 
igislatire  meaeores 
lot  only  connect  c 
auch  &s  conceive  at 
;ard  to  matters  of  It 
hotild  deny,  nor  do 
arry  a  law  against 
omething  besides  U 
iVe  now  discover  tl 
lan  be  summarily  e 
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which  the  Parliament  is  not  cognizant^  and  orer 
which  it  has  no  control^ — that  principles  of  taxation, 
recently  triumphant,  may  be  reversed  in  like  manner, 
— ^that  taxation  may  be  doubled  on  similar  unparlia- 
mentary grounds, — that  the  great  public  victory, 
achieved  by  endless  toil,  and  agitation  of  cheap  bread 
may  be  reversed  and  changed  to  dear  com.  With  the 
events,  then,  which  concern  the  nation,Public  Opinion, 
in  an  active  sense,  has  nothing  to  do.  These  events 
are  diplomatic,  and  diplomacy  is  secret.  When  this 
was  ascertained.  Public  Opinion,  if  rational,  had  eith^ 
to  decide  upon  getting  possession  of  the  facts,  or  upon 
being  silent  in  reference  to  them.  It  does  not  get 
possession  of  them,  and  leaving  them  enveloped  in 
official  secrecy,  it  exercises  itself  in  guesses  respecting 
them.     This  is  in  its  nature. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disasters  to  which 
I  have  referred,  it  was  enough  to  have  put  an  end  to 
secrecy.  This  might  appear  to  be  the  natural  impulse 
of  public  opinion,  but  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  two.  Secrecy  in  public  matters  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  England :  it  is  by  the  prostration  of 
that  law  that  public  opinion  has  raised  itself.  To  re- 
quire that  the  dealings  of  England  with  Foreign  states 
should  be  straightforward  and  above  board,* — ^to  re- 
quire that  no  Minister  should  interfere  in  the  afibirs 
of  Foreign  states, — to  require  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible,  for  his  acts, — ^that  he  should  be  punished 
if  he  n^lects  his  duty,  and  rendered  incapable,  by 
the  strict  observance  of  forms,  of  betraying  it — ^would 
be  the  decisions  of  judgment,  not  the  comments  of 

*  In  a  letter  of  a  prince  allied  on  both  sidee  to  the  Qaeen  of  Eng- 
land, I  find  these  words : — '*  Turkey,  it  seems  to  me,  would  yet  Bare 
Europe  if  there  was  one  just  man  in  power  in  England,  who  even 
knew  enough  of  Vattel  not  to  interfere." 
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inioD.  Fablic  opinion,  if  it 
uld  cease  to  be  opinion  and  be 
;  insane  become  sane?  SoilK 
red,  and  so  get  power  into  t 
Bcts  of  tbe  insanity  of  all  mt 
t  of  the  maniac  preaerved  froi 
It  did  not  know  the  facts  of  tl 
d  circumstancee  of  tbe  parties 
t  ita  friend  required  its  aid. 
to  whether  it  knew  them  t 
ich  Socrates  describes  as  app 
lid  not  want  to  know  them, 
ane.  It  did  not  know  the  i 
•e  to  know  them.  It  did  n 
ow  what  the  conduct  had  h 
re,  of  its  own  government.  1 
know  whether  it  had  grounds 
-ceive  that  it  had  not,*  for  all  ^ 
s  explanation. 

riiis  disregard  of  right  has  no 
tionally  imtil  it  had  become  fa 
1  man ;  matters  of  interest ' 
lie,  but  no  longer  those  of  hi 
peteran  officer  and  a  young  g 
confidence  and  as  a  "privat 
unrny  against  their  most  estet 
iger  shameful  not  to  seek  anc 
umniated  person,  but  to  bet 
i  calumniator :  in  a  word,  ev 
isip,  and  we  are  a  nation  of 
t  remnant  of  tbe  state  of  natu 
protected  by  the  laws  of  soci 

Biigknd  had  not  protested  againit  1 

1  BomU  bj  accepting  it,  and  attempt 
lieeMQOe  in  it,  and  then  made  war  bee 
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force  adjudication  upon  his  character,  even  that  k 
swept  away;  and  the  man  challenged  for  unfair  deal- 
ing, not  punishable  by  the  laws,  replies  that  he  has 
taken  advice — of  an  attorney ! 

There  is  an  honour  of  Nations,  there  is  an  honour  of 
Individuals ;  that  honour  when  it  got  its  name  con- 
sisted in  the  uprightness  of  the  heart ;  it  now  consists 
in  the  success  of  a  flag.  It  was  then  doing  what  is  right ; 
it  is  now  charging  a  battery  or  sinking  a  vesseL 
When  there  was  honour  in  doing  right,  there  was  no 
less  valour  to  maintain  the  right ;  but  when  there  is 
honour  in  what  may  be  doing  wrong,  then  honour  is 
our  shame,  were  it  not  that  we  cease  to  have  honour, 
and  to  feel  shame. 

In  our  constitution,  opinion  is  the  antithesis  to  laisr. 
Originally  for  every  measure  unanimity  was  required  : 
the.  operations  of  administration  were  -adjusted  to  the 
rule  on  which  they  were  founded,  being  simple,  prac- 
tical, and  containing  within  themselves  a  self-acting 
power.  The  whole  was  judicial.  ''  To  obtain  adjudi- 
cation,''  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  was  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  our  institutions.'^  From  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  point  we  so  proceeded.  It  was  the  "verdict,'' 
— the  "finding,'' — the  "presentment"  of  Courts  Leet, 
of  Juries,  of  Shire-motes,  of  Parliament.-.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  "the  grand  inquest.  The  House  of 
Lords,  the  high  Judicature,  and  the  very  term  applied 
to  the  regj^  power,  that  of  "court"  was  no  other  than 
tribunal.  For  all  grievances  the  law  was  the  remedy, 
and  they  ceased.  And  the  remedy  now  is  theory — 
that  is  "  opinion, "  consequently  they  multiply. 
Opinion  has  however  now  passed  from  the  class  of 
remedy,  and  occupies  the  station  of  governor. 

The  word  "  government"  which  meant  "  steering," 
we  now  apply  to  the  men  not  to  render  them  respon- 
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le  but  impenoaal :  ia  their  atead  each  of  us  be- 
aes  an  executive  member  of  the  Statej  for  we  say 
t  Opinion  rules.  The  ludicrous  assumption  makes 
:  nation  a  party  to  acts  in  vhich  it  has  no  part, 
I  disqualifies  it  from  judging  of  the  acts  of  its 
rants  because  it  prides  itself  upon  them  as  its  own, 
tUa  fashion  it  has  taken  into  its  hands  the  legisla- 
B  functions  belonging  to  Parliament,  and  the  execa- 
e  fimctions  belonging  to  the  Crown,  offices  which 
inly  eiercisedj  could  not  be  combined,  and  which 
naged  as  it  manages  them,  are  preparing  the  nation 
submit,  first  to  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  then  to  a 
Bign  master. 

\^e  only  word  of  sense  I  ever  listened  to  in  the 
use  of  Commons  was  a  statement  of  Lord  John 
ssell,  that  when  he  first  entered  public  life,  the 
liness  of  miniaterB  was  to  conduct  their  own  depart- 
nts.  I  expected  him  to  go  on  to  show  the  necessity 
reverting  to  the  good  old  practice,  but  the  conclu- 
Q  was  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  government 
ff  to  meet  legislation, 

Now,  if  there  be  one  maxim  approved  by  reason, 
1  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  the  separation  of 
:   legislative  and  executive  fimctions.     We  could 
?e  reversed  it,  only  on  the  assumption  that  that  pitch 
human  perfectibility  had  been  arrived  at,  that  every 
nister,  is,  ipto  facto,  possessed  of  all  wisdom  and 
integrity.    The  maxim  has  been  absolutely  put  in 
rds   by   the  present  prime  minister:  "It  is  the 
)6sest  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  may 
for  the  time  chained  with  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
ations  can  be  influenced  in  the  management  of  i 
lira  by  any  other  feeling  thdn  hU  conception  of 
hia  duty  according   to   hia  poiUical  ofnnMiu 
Uy  21j  1847.) 
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We  bave  either  gone  too  far  or  not  far  enot 
If  the  legislative  ftmctions  are -to  be  entrusted  to 
executive,  the  legislative  body  has  to  be  dispei 
with ;  unless  removed,  it  must  prove  a.  source  of  end 
disquietude  to  the  State  and  an  obstruction  to 
Minister  "  in  maturing,  developing,  and  carrying 
bis  objects,  so  as  practically  as  well  as  theoretic 
to  control  and  govern  the  legislation  and  intei 
economy,"  which  henceforward  constitutes  bis  du 

These  are  the  words  of  the  highly-gifted  lei 
of  the  great  party  forming  the  present  Oppositioi 
England.  I  subjoin  the  entire  passage  as  a  pici 
drawn  by  an  experienced  no  less  than  a  master-h 
at  once  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  perfectio: 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  base  and  impracticable  i 
ruptiou,  a  House  of  Commons.* 

•  "  Mj  Lords,  I  torn  oonceiTe  no  object  of  highor  and  nobler 
bition — no  object  more  worth;  of  the  true  patriot  uid  Iotst  oI 
eonnti)' — than  to  atand  in  the  high  snd  noble  pontion  of  ( 
Hini<t«r  of  the  Crown,  the  leader  of  tbe  ooonciU  of  thU  ( 
empire,  Basieted  and  supported  b;  colleagues  united  to  hin: 
^mpatlij  of  sratiment  and  penonal  respect — supported  by  pa 
in  thia  and  the  other  Houae  of  Parliunent,  who  could  give  to  au 
miniater  Qie  aaaurance  that,  except  on  eztraordinsr;  and  oni 
OMaaiona,  he  would  be  enabled,  without  let  or  hindrance^  to  nu 
derdope,  and  carry  out  hia  own  objaots,  ao  aa  practioallj,  oe  we 
theoretically,  to  control  and  gOTem  the  Initiation  and  inb 
economy  of  thia  great  nation.  To  hold  that  high  and  respon 
■itnation,  depending  for  aupport  day  by  day  upon  precarioua 
nncertun  majoritlea — compelled  to  cot  np  thia  meoaore  and  to 
off  that — to  ooneider,  with  regard  to  each  bill,  apt  what  was  &» 
real  welfare  of  the  oouotry,  but  what  would  conoiliate  the  sup 
of  some  half-a-doien  men  here  and  there — to  consider  it  a  ( 
triumph  of  parliamentai;  skill  aad  ministerial  ingenuity  to  sarai 
Ihrongh  a  aeesion  of  Parliament,  and  boast  of  having  met  with 
ft  bw  and  insignificant  defeats.  My  Lords,  I  say  that  this  is  a  i 
of  things  which  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  any  ministO',  and  w 
oonld  Dot,  in  the  long  run,  be  satisGutory  to  the  Crown  and  com 
But,  mj  Lorda,  to  enter  upon  the  care*  and  datiM  of  office- 
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^his  is  nov  the  direction  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  age. 
s  true  it  ran  till  recently  in  an  opposite  liirection, 
vas  all  for  Parliament  and  Constitutional  Govern- 
nt ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  opinion,  as  of  wind, 
ilow  one  way  for  the  reason  that  it  has  blown  the 
er.  'It  will  be  understood  that  Public  Opinion  and 
:  S|nrit  of  the  Age  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
re  I  paiise  parenthetically  to  point  out  the  iugenui^ 
this  application  of  the  Word  "  spirit."  If  we  cou- 
rted "  spirit"  with  "  public,"  we  would  have  an  ei- 
ssion  with  meaning ;"  if  we  connected  "  opinion" 
b  "age,"  we  would  also  have  a  phraae  with  meaa- 
,  for  "pubUc  spirit"  would  imply  character,  and 
pinion  of  the  age  "  would  merely  indicate  a  &ct. 

giving  "public"  to  "opinion,"  and  "spirit"  to 
ge,"  we  obtain  two  available  phrases  for  talk, 
rhree  years  ago  the  Buppression  of  constitutional 
remment  in  France  aroused  in  England  a  stupid 
lignatioQ.  The  man  who  performed  the  feat  is  now 
',  idol  of  the  British  people ;  he  is  at  the  same  time 

example  to  those  practical  statesmen  who  have 
covered  that  the  constitutional  system  is  a  "  galling 
■vitude."     Lord   Palmerston,  on   the  intelligence 

h  a  precuiou*  m^orit;,  bat  mth  an  aaenml  minority  In  ths 

er  houH — to  be  liable  daj  b;  day,  at  any  moment,  to  be  orer- 

ilmed  b;  ft  oombination  of  parties,  only  waiting  for  a  faTonraUe 

ment  wben  they  oould  fairly  ehoi*  their  onitad  itrsiigth — to  bo  a 

liater  on  roffennce — to  hold  aiuih  a  position,  without  any  so- 

ity  for  enforcing  my  own  Tiews,  exposing  my  friends  to  mortifl- 

ion,  and  the  country  to  disappointment— to  midertaba  the  duties  i 

I  responsibilities  of  office  undm'  suah  oircunutanoes, — would  be  to 

e  inrolred  the  port^  in  a  perpetnal,  intolerable,  and  sallini  sarri- 

.0— a  servitude  to  which  no  man  of  honour 

loee  himself.    It  would  be  a  aerritude  to  whi 

olimtArily  submit,  exc^t  from  motifes  of  patri< 

ite  ne<wBsit7  of  inoh  a  setf-sacrifioe." — ^tel 

.  1856. 
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of  the  event,  jm^ferred  expulsion  from  office 
repression  of  the  outpourings  of  bis  admiratic 
recently  Ma  rival.  Lord  Derby,  recommended  i 
the  premiership  on  the  ground  of  the  confidei 
posed  in  him  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
while  the  English  public  are  calling  aloud  for 
tstor.  Some  time  ago  the  envoy  of  Herat  excl 
"  I  am  lost  in  speculation  aa  to  what  can  ha^ 
pened  to  this  British  nation !"  His  vender 
subside  were  he  made  acquainted  with  Public  Oj 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  endeavouring  to  poi 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  various  imj 
public  interests,  and  in  doing  bo  have  always  disc 
that  I  was  at  war  with  Opinion,  which  I  have  : 
found  the  enemy  of  truth  and  the  instrum 
ertot. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  medal.  There  be 
Public  Opinion  to  role,  difficulty  or  danger 
Renting  themselves,  every  man  would  say  "Let 
something," — something  special,  not  general, 
would  necessarily  see,  not  that  a  system  was  ba 
that  certain  men  had  committed  wrong,  and  1 
would  come  the  idea  of  punishment,  as  the  m< 
of  Sfvfety.  They  would  necessarily  go  hack  1 
Laws  and  the  Constitution. 

One  hour  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain ! 
might  not  be  effected  in  that  space  of  time  ? 
one  hour  of  the  honest  exercise  of  Britain's  ; 
would  still  suffice  to  rescue  the  universe.  And 
is  one  hour  of  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  that  { 
to  one  who  knows  how  to  use,  for  his  own  ends,  1 
Opinion? 

Opinion  represents  a  loose  manner  of  thinkini 
an  ii^e  habit  of  speech :  therefore  to  entertain  opi 
is  a  shamefiil  thing.    But  we  know  not  what  s 
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Amongst  nations  who  know  it,  to  say  that  a  thing 
lamefiil,  means  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done.  It 
C  a  slight  and  restricted  use  in  the  nursery  still : 
I  speak  from  my  own  recollection ;  probably  it  is 
longer  there.  Shame  for  grown  men  we  know 
r  as  a  feeling  we  are  not  to  entertain,  for  we  know 
fruit  by  the  tree.  It  is  for  this  reason,  ^at  the 
t  tainted  with  opinion  is  incurable,  for  he  will 
cleanse  himself  until  he  is  ashamed, 
uch  habits  without  bein^  esteemed  the  palladium 
iberty  and  the  greatest  of  discoveries  for  the 
Tnmeut  of  the  world,  has  before  now  brought 
ires  to  the  grave.  Then  it  was  sufficient  that 
ty  should  be  there  and  he  known  as  human. 
T  ,it  is  revered  as  divine.  Then  men  could  see 
nselves  as  faulty  in  their  filings — now  because 
bhem  they  deiiy  themselves.*  Hitherto  there 
!  existed  blasphemers  upon  earth — our  existence 
blasphemy. 

Whether  this  attempt  he  of  service  or  not  to  others, 
perience  in  having  made  it  a  wonderful  relief.  I 
:  borne  a  testimony  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
:o  hear,  but  of  which  the  difficulty  seemed  to  he 
great  to  be  auperable  until  I  did  address  myself 

SvnjZATlOH.— "The  union  oCtho  humnn  »nd  Divine  mind." — 
E  BPIBir  oz  THE  Aes. — "  Pooar  uid  the  People  are  both  Di- 
«where. — "  Hoatile  Co  Ooda  ftnd  Kings." — Bitraeli. 
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When  we  say  '^The  Press/'  it  is  with  a  tone  verf 
difiFerent  fix)m  ''Steam  Engine'^  or  "Spinning  Jenny," 
yet  the  three  are  equally  machines,  worked  by  funds, 
supplied  by  speculation.  • 

.  An  improvement  in  machinery  has  enabled  us  to 
moltiply  copies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  hand  la- 
bour, and  printing  is  a  process  and  a  word  which  T?e 
apply  equally  to  cotton  and  to  paper.  The  wares  are 
supplied  to  the  public,  the  companies  furnishing  them 
are  private;  by  the  one  process  we  clothe,  by  the 
other  we  teach,  the  nation;  but  in  both  cases  the 
wares  are  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  customers. 

In  cottons  the  facility  of  multiplying  copies  has 
not  been  attended  with  an  improvement  in  taste, 
either  in  the  designs  or  the  colours.  It  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  have  a  standard  not  ourselves,  if  we 
pretend  to  rate  ourselves,  but  that  is  not  difficult  to 
find  when  once  we  have  got  the  idea  that  we  have  to 
be  rated.  Possessed  of  that  standard  in  regard  to 
design,  there  can  be  no  more  afflicting  spectacle  than 
the  incessant  repetition  of  mean  and  unadapted  figures 
on  every  spot  of  our  apartments  and  our  persons. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  the  facility  of  printing, 
the  taste  of  the  customers  progressively  descending 
with  the  activity  of  the  machine. 

Still  more  painful  is  the  result  as  r^ards  colour. 
To  produce  pleasing  forms  genius  is  required,  but  in 
colour,  as  in  morals  a'nd  deportmentj,  simplicity  is 
itself  excellence  and  perfection.    The  variety  of  tints 
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d  shades  will  be  alvaya  foimd  to  iuj^il^  with  ir 
tinctness  of  terms  and  multiplicity  ftE^yiraees,  on 
stand  to  the  time  in  a  nation's  history  of  trn 
our  and  simple  speech,  as  the  Nadir  to  the  Zenith, 
rhe  pattern  and  its  colour  are  taken  in  by  th 
J,  but  that,  which  is  printed  on  paper,  by  th 
nd :  here  to  discover  the  standard  is  not  easy,  eve. 
tea  we  have  deported  from  the  "Caatle  of  Indc 
ice" — our  own  eicellence.  To  test  the  figures  au' 
ts  of  the  intellectual  patterns  which  we  now  mu] 
ly  with  such  wonderful  celerity  and  in  such  endles 
mdance,  we  have  to  examine — first,  the  languag 
irhich  the  words  belong;  secondly,  the  ideas  preva 
t  amongst  the  customers ;  thirdly,  the  companie 
niahing  the  wares. 

By  the  preceding  Essays  I  have  disposed  of  thi 
t  two,  having  shown  the  present  English  languagi 
be  a  web  of  sophisms,  sad  the  ideas  to  corresponi 
rewith.  Nothing  more  would  be  requisite  ii 
son  to  give  ns  the  value  of  the  ephemeral  multipli 
ion  of  such  terms  and  such  ideas.  I  have,  un 
tunately,  not  to  address  myself  to  dispassionab 
son,  but  to  inveterate  habits,  and  have  not  adversi 
uments  to  dispoee  of,  but  preconceptions  to  expose 
is,  therefore,  my  business  to  wander  into  some  prC' 
inary  dissertations,  f 

rhree  great  historical  events — the  revival  of  litera 
e,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  over 

In  BgTpt,  for  imtODce,  the  trne  cobora  alone  pcrrade  the  ago 
h«  Phiinoha,  and  even  in  theas  there  is  a  dutinction ;  blue  in 
lin  positiona  markiiig  the  original  beliaf;  jelloir  taking  ita  plaoe 
le  Sabean  schiam.     The  period  of  tnnaition  ia  dittinguia 
introduction  of  green ;  poiple  appeara  in  the  Boman  age 

the  tints  follow  as  b  modm^  Europe. 

Uahomet  mxm  in  hell  "  those  who  hare  ««ndei«d  into  n 
itions  with  the  &Ilacioaa  resaoners." 
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throw  of  despotic  authority^  have  been  aebiered  by 
the  Press.  No  one  then  saw  in  the  discovery  of 
moveable  letters^  either  a  generality  or  a  power.  The 
results  were  attributed  to  the  works  so  rendered 
cheap  and  common.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  of  Cicero,  the  Ejhcs  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ibe 
Lyrics  of  Pindar  and  Horace,  the  Annals  of  Herodotoi 
and  Thucydides,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  the  Dialogues  of 
Socrates  and  Epictetus,  the  Disquisitions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  restored  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Bible  superseded  indulgences, 
works  of  supererogation,  pulsatory,  human  interpre- 
tation, and  Papal  usurpations.  The.  state-craft 
simultaneously  brought  to  perfection  by  the  kingly 
Triumvirate  of  Louis  XI,  Ferdinand  YII,  and  Henry 
VII,  and  the  consequent  international  wars  doaked 
by  religious  differences,  fell  before  a  host  of  indignant 
denunciations,  varying  with  the  circumstances  and 
the  countries,  firom  law  books  to  libels ;  amongst  our 
liberators  we  reckon,  a  Orotius  and  a  Suarez,  a 
Philip*  and  a  Hampden. 

These  works  were  in  the  dead  languages,  or  in 
English,  still  unbastardized  by  abstractions.t  The 
books  exposed  the  truth,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  com- 
bated  the  prevailing  errors.  Printing  was  hated  by  the 
oppressors.    The  Press  and  light  were  held  syno- 

*  Two  of  these  writers  ie  little  known.  Snares  was  a  SpaDtfl> 
priest,  the  author  of  a  Taluable  treatise  on  international  law.  Tbe 
Cayalier  **Fabien  Philip"  wrote  a  defanoe  of  the  ieadal  system,  en- 
titled "  Tollendo  aut  Fallendo.**  I  hare  made  large  quotations  from 
it  in  mj  lecture  on  Pauperism. 

t  **The  Iftaming  of  this  people  is  very  defectiTO,  oonaiBtiog  onl^ 
in  morality,  history,  poetry,  and  mathematics,  wherein  they  must  be 
allowed  to  excel.     As  to  ideas,  entities,  abstractions,  and  transceQ' 
dentals,  I  could  never  drive  the  least  oonoej^tion  into  their  beads. 
— Xiemuel  OulUver.  v 
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aouB,  The  writers  were  not  politicians,  "  foiling 
ts  Knd  opinions "  *  to  retain  or  attain  office,  bat 
hinlj  Bcattered,  straggling  and  a  saffering  few,  who 
rred  with  the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
OTB  of  tiLeir  age,  and  b;  the  love  of  right  and  the 
rod  of  wnmg,  were  inspired  to  endure  obloquy, 
rexty,  stripes,  chains,  and  death.  The  Printing 
»s  was  the  weapon  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  and 
^t  have  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  bat 
nkind's  admiration  then  extended  no  further 
nto  Caxton. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  multiplication  of 
lies  in  tiie  I4th  and  Idth  centaries,  differing,  by 
son  of  the  En^ish  language,  the  prevailing  ideat, 
I  the  object)  of  the  publishers,  from  the  press  of 
'  time.  The  straggle  was  then  between  the  public- 
adedness  of  particular  Taea  and  the  errors  of  a 
cde  peojde;  the  Press  beii^  in  the  hands  of  the 
ticular  men.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  anthority, 
1  sabdaes  all  pablic-mindednees  in  particaler  men. 
[t  is  the  prevailing  idea  that  in  political  matters, 
s  facts  that  are  important.  We  esteem  ourselves 
et  hi^ly  favoured  by  their  possession,  and  this  we 
e  to  the  Press  which  gives  us  publicity.  In  this 
I  the  secret  of  oar  respect  for  that  engine,  its 
chanical  nature  being  mei^d  in  its  moral  and 
itical  results,  and  so  we  assume  that  superiority  to 
mer  ages  on  which  we  pride  ourselves.  If  the 
londs  were  correct,  the  conclosion  would  be  Lrre- 
gable.  Private  life  has  also  its  facts,  and  they  are 
be  observed  in  the  Pol 
1  Bailey,  tiie  Nisi  Prim 
irts.  liientanwhowou 
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judgment  npon  them  does  not  take  up  the  neire- 
paper  reporte,  but  sits  down  to  the  etndy  of  the  Ij&w. 
If  the  legal  sense  vere  formed  on  the  facts,  the 
morality  of  England  votdd  consitt  in  shop-lifldi^, 
horse-stealing,  pocket-picking,  battery,  and  fraud.  K, 
on  the  other  htmd,  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its 
applications  were  perfect,  there  would  be  no  penal 
facts  to  observe.  We  have  also  morbid  "facts,"  in 
like  manner  disagreeable  to  witness,  painful  to  en- 
dure. The  student  of  medicine  no  more  commences 
with  fingering  ulcers  than  the  student  of  law  by 
accompanying  housebreakers.  He  masters  physi- 
ology, proceeds  to  nosolc^,  and  concludes  with  clinics; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  grounded  in  knowledge  of  health 
and  its  functions  before  he  is  permitted  to  look  at 
disease,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  comprehend  it. 
He  then  studies  disease  as  varying  over  all  time  and 
affecting  all  idiosyncracies,  after  which  he  comes  to 
the  application  in  the  individual,  and  sitting  at 
the  bed-side  learns  the  ^mptoms  of  the  disorder, 
and  the  signs  of  the  patient's  powers  to  bear  the 
remedies.  These  steps  follow  the  one  npon  the 
other  of  necessity,  calling  neither  for  ai^umeut  nor 
comment.  If  physiciaiis  spoke  of  "facts"  we  shonlcl. 
be  in  the  same  condition  in  regard  to  medicine  that 
we  are  in  regard  to  politics.  Two  colleges  would 
alternately  possesB  administrative  ofBces  for  the 
dispensing  of  disorders,  and  without  their  recipe  men. 
would  say,  as  they  do  of  the  Press,  "  we  die." 

To  call  facts  the  data  of  our  judgment  of  them  is 
to  prove  that  that  quality  is  wanting.  Politics  are  no 
more  than  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  Bight 
and  Wrong  which  is  bom  with  every  man.  How 
then  is  study  requisite?  Truly  it  is  not  so  with 
simple  men;  for  they  at  once  would  say  of  each,  "it 
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right,"  or  "  it  is  wrong,"  and  proceed  to  pn 
b  in  time  to  prevent. 

■'Facts,"  or  "things  done,"  are  good,  bi 
[ifferent,  supplying  instraction  or  contamination  as 
1  OBC  them.  To  include  all  nnder  one  name  is  to 
we  all  diatinctioDS,  to  substitate  practice  for  maxim, 
ting  our  rules  from  our  conduct,  instead  of  guiding 
r  conduct  by  our  rules. 

Bat  facts  cannot  be  known  till  after  they  are  done, 
;  the  value  of  publicity  resides  in  controlling  affairs  I 
r  instance,  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and 
:  battle  of  Navarino  were  "  things  done."  These 
tB  were  subjected  to  publicity,  having  been  made 
3wn  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  British  Nation. 
s  couBequencea  and  effects  of  such  knowledge, 
need  themselves  in  a  salute,  from  the  Tower,  of 
;nty-one  guns,  an  iUuminatiott  of  the  principal 
3ets  of  London,  some  ships  brought  home  in  the 
;  case,  some  prize  money  paid  in  the  other.  The 
ses  which  led  to  the  facts  remained  unknown ;  had 
y  been  known  and  disapproved  of,  they  could  no 
ger  be  prevented,  as  they  had  occurred.  The  con- 
uences  were  not  foreseen,  but  if  foreseen  and 
liked,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent 
m  without  going  back  upon  the  causes — a  process 
ompatible  with  the  system  of  judging  by  facts  and 
anging  to  the  counter-system  of  acting  by  Law. 
iut  if  it  were  possible  to  judge  by  facts,  still  you 
lid  not  get  them  by  the  "Preas.  Newspapers  were 
ised  for  the  contrary  purpose, 
rhe  reader  since  he  could  lisp  the  words  "  news " 
.  "paper"  has  joined  them  together  on  hi»  lips, 
i  his  lips  and  his  mind  are  the  same  thing, 
t  is  with  that  feelinf  "t"'"!-  ■"<>  "oil  na+nm'B^mon*- 
which  is  incredulity 
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that  a  European^  in  countries  where  the  Press  is 
unknown^  finds  out  that  news  can  trayel  without 
stamped  paper^  and  travel  too  with  a  rapidity^  which 
beats  at  times^  even  our  '^  postal  '^  method  of  trans' 
mission. 

From  these  examples,  which  might  be  mtdtiplied 
by  the  addition  of  every  salient  occurrence  since  the 
Privy  Council  was  superseded  by  a  dose  ^lub^  it  will 
perhaps  be  apprehended,  that  those  only  can  under- 
stand facts  on  their  advent,  who  have  seen  them  on 
their  way.  Time  is  three-fold.  After-knowledge  is 
like  after-thought;  fore-knowledge  is  present  and 
future,  therefore  was  Prcmietheus  chained  on 
Caucasus. 

News  was  not  invented  by  newspapers.  It  ex- 
isted some  thousand  years  before  papers  were  heard 
of.  I  know  it  is  unpopular  to  believe  that  man 
existed  before  type,  or  was  bom  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  reading ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  deckure 
that  News  can  exist  without  Newspapers,  and  that  it 
is  only  where  there  are  no  newspapers  that  there  is 
publicity.  In  Turkey,  the  news  of  a  projected  excise 
upon  tobacco  led  to  a  general  resolution  not  to  smoke, 
llie  excise  was  dropped.  A  label  in  MS.  affixed  to  a 
mutilated  Torso  could  strike  into  evil-doers,  under 
the  dark  and  umbrageous  tyranny  of  the  Gr^joiys 
and  the  Benedicts^  a  wholesome  and  restraining 
terror.  An  English  impost  has  been  refused  from 
the  dropping  of  a  "  libel/'  on  the  floor  of  a  chapter 
house.  For  a  thousand  years  that  the  press  was 
unknown,  England  had  no  novelty  in  the  way  of  taxes, 
and  no  instruction  in  public  debt.  If  amidst  the 
jumble  any  news  could  be  true^  and  if  in  the  whirl  it 
could  be  recollected,  still  must  the  passage  of  that 
stream  of  uniform  lines  of  print  across  the  sights 
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en  the  brain.  Even  i 
[  for  the  mind,  that  tj 
oamalB  originally  w< 
ed  news  and  nothing 
esman,  and  no  literal 
LT  the  penalty  of  beii 
kng  anything  of  his 
lined  in  the  early  hii 
le  of  decency  of  the 
have  endured  such 
lid  print  notions  of  I 
X.  With  such  habi 
U  and  paUiahed  on 
3  might  he  multiplie 
oagh  the  expense  in 
iwn  away.*  A  new  ei 
ments.  Intelligence 
inunent:  and  the  con 
Ity  of  announcement 
a  became  a  departmeE 
oined  a  chief  resonro 
h  by  the  advocacy  of 
ty  B^OTded  of  giving 
;b  it  announced,  and  ' 
id  a  mind  to  conceaL 
[>r  a  century  and  a  hal 
the  govemnwat  <Hily  i 
nization  dates  from  t 
onrse  followed  the  sax 
ona  arofle  from  a  ^lit ' 
1  without.  The  two 
Tadiction  to  deceptic 

Daring  tbe  great  nbellion  tfa 
a  dragging  after  them  a  nei 
H,  to  beat  the  enemy  at  tbe 
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common  on   the  principle,  that   "the  people  shi 
know  no  otherwise  than  as  we  choose." 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  a  trust  is  co 
fided,  the  detail  of  management  ia  ascertained  on 
by  the  conditions  laid  down  for  that  end.  Here  if 
trust  osurped !  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  g 
veming  men  have  proceeded  upon  concealment  at 
principle.  The  nation,  or  say  the  parliamei 
fluctuated  from  sufferance  to  severity.  Aasnmptio 
or  misuse  of  power  were  first  encouraged  and  tin 
visited  with  terrible  vengeance.  It  came  in  t 
form  of  judicial  and  parliamentary  procedure,  bo  th 
the  terrors  of  impeachment  hung  over  the  head 
every  man  holding  office,  and  prospectively  over  tho 
who  aspired  to  it.  These  persons,  and  tbey  were  t1 
consecutive  possessors  of  power,  combined— com! 
nation  was  not  requisite — to  screen  themselves.  Tb 
could  be  effected  only  by  effacing  the  evidence 
their  authorization  to  public  measures,  while  obtainii 
the  obedience  of  subordinates  without  the  due  fom 
alities.  This  great  revolution  has  been  carried  in 
effect  with  such  perfect  success  that  no  one  no 
considers  it  more  than  an  historical  "  fact^"  that  is. 
step  in  the  natural  progress  of  society.  Do  you  su 
pose  that  men,  or  parties  of  them,  so  engaged  won 
keep  printing  presses  at  work  to  enlighten  a  people 
Do  you  not  see  tbe  triumph  of  irresponsibility  i 
those  very  organs  of  publicity  ?  If  it  was  the  practii 
to  purchase  votes,  surely  it  must  have  been  an  obje 
to  secure  newspapers  7 — purchase  for  tbem  was  ni 
needed — they  were  mere  dependants,  and  the  esti 
blishment  was  entirely  one  of  profit,  pecuniary  for  tt 
inferiors,  political  for  the  principals.  If  newspapei 
have  become  to-day  shining  globes  of  all  virtues  and  a 
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continuity  and  the  distinctness  of  tlie  lines  of  oppo- 
sition is  also  the  most  remarkable  for  genius  and 
power — the  consecutive  writings  of  Swift.  He 
embraced  all  subjects^  and  was  right  on  aU.  The 
activity  of  his  mind^  the  vehemence  of  his  indignation 
matched  and  overawed  the  baseness  which  gave  it 
being.  The  intricacies  of  finance,  the  mysteries  of 
diplomacy,  the  tergiversations  of  power,  he  laid  bare, 
iiot  foiling  to  connect  these  as  symptoms  alone  with 
the  root  of  the  disorder — ^the  degradation  of  the 
public  character,  and  that  degradation — and  here  he 
stands  absolutely  alone — ^he  saw  to  reside  in  that  false 
Syntax  which  gave  us  a  language  of  error  as  the 
vehicle  of  our  thoughts  and  the  instrument  of  our 
reason."^  Versed  in  every  branch  of  politics,  he  was 
master  of  every  mode  of  speech — ^imagination  that 
enlivened,  sarcasm  that  crushed,  analysis  that  ex- 
plored, argument  that  confounded. 

The  next  takes  absolutely  the  form  of  a  periodical, 
and  endured  from  the  accession  of  G^rge  II  nearly 
to  the  accession  of  Greorge  III,  the  first  essay  being 
written  by  Bolingbroke,  the  last  by  Burke,  and 
having  continued  for  a  whole  generation  a  protest 
against  the  press,  whether  that  press  represented 
governing  fraud  or  popular  f<^y.  The  work  I 
refer  to  is  entitled  ''  The  Crqftmnan  .-*'  it  has  been 
collected  into  fourteen  duo.  volumes  which  in  the  last 
generation  but  one,  would  haf  e  been  found  in  the 

*  "I  remamber  it  was  with  eztreme  difficulty,  that  I  ooold  bring 
my  master  to  undentand  the  word  OpmUm^  or  how  a  point  ooold 
be  disputable;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or  deny  only 
where  we  are  oertain:  and  beyond  our  knowledge  we  cannot  do 
either.  So  that  controversies,  wranglings,  disputes,  and  positire- 
ness  in  fiilse  or  dubious  propositions,  are  enis  unknown  among  tbd 
HouyhnhumB.*'-^ ChUhet'*  TraaeU^  part  iy,  oh.  yiii. 
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urary  or  on  the 
>Htical  life.* 
With  the  reign 
stance  to  tnalver 
>mmenced  the  e 
hich  time  Opii 
)nuBatee,  small 
hia  is  the  work, 
lis  is  the  very  Fn 
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ded  the  forms  wl 
has  made  diplon 
eat  evils  and  ab 
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predominant  evil  of  onr  internal  state^  and  what^  if 
any,  was  the  remedy  I  proposed.  The  second^  what 
I  had  had  to  do  with  the  Times  newspaper.  My  reply 
was  as  follows : — 

"To  the  two   questions  you    have    put    to   me, 
respecting    the    Times   and    our    domestic    policy, 
one    answer  will    suffice.      I    contributed    to    the 
Times  for  I  think  about  six  months.     There  were 
none  of  the  annoyances  that  attend  contributions  to 
other  papers,  the  line  once  adopted,  liberty  was  com- 
plete.   These  articles  commenced,  I  think^  at  the 
close  of  1837 ;  at  all  events,  it  was  first  there,  with  the 
exception  of  papers,  bearing  the  signature  of  indi- 
viduals, or  in  works  published  by  them,  that  Trea- 
son  was  alleged  as  extant  in  the  British  Cabinet: 
probably  at  present  such  a  statement  may  appear 
like  a  discovery.    Recollection  can  only  bear  on  what 
is  understood.     At  that  time,  the  only  documentary 
evidence  we  had  to  go  upon  was  furnished  by  Greece, 
and  the  North  American  Boundary.     With  the  latter 
the  ball  was  opened.     It  was  followed  up  chiefly  by 
transatlantic  matters,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  all 
of  which,  are  now  equally  forgotten.     Next  came  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  did  touch  the 
public  mind.     Lord  Palmerston  repUed  regiUarly  in 
the   Chronicle,  and   I   attribute  to  his   replies,  the 
retention  of  the  Times,  since  they  proved  to  its  con- 
ductors the  importance  of  the  matter,  by  the  attempt 
to  answer,  and  its  utter  failure. 

"  All  this  may  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
second  question,  upon  oiur  own  domestic  system. 
Now  here  is  the  link.  If  there  could  be  treason  in 
the  British  Cabinet  our  domestic  system  of  govern- 
ment was  itself  the  origin  of  the  evil,  not  tjie  indivi- 
dual who  practised  it.    While  therefore  I  pointed  to 
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only  matter  for  which  the  rest  is  of  any  avail.  What 
signifies  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease^  if  you  will  not 
admit  the  remedy/  There  w^s  one  point  of  common 
concurrence  between  them  and  me.  They  were 
resolved  on  no  consideration  to  admit  the  word  Privy 
Comicil — I^  not  to  write  another  line^  on  any  other 
condition.  So  closed  my  connexion  with  the  limeg, 
leaving  them  with  a  considerably  augmented  circula- 
tion. 

"  Whence  the  alarm  of  the  Times  at  the  word  *  Privy 
Council?'  Simply  this — a  fall  in  the  shares  of  the 
paper.  Was  it  that  the  subject  was  unpopular^  and 
the  circulation  would  decrease  ?  No,  the  subject  so 
treated  would  have  been  most  popular,  and  the 
immediate  effect  on  the  circulation  would  have 
been  to  augment  it.  But  the  basis  of  newspaper 
property,  or  circulation,  is  the  longing  for  new?. 
Now  news  is  longed  for,  only  when  there  are 
events,  and  events  only  exist  through  malversation. 
To  strike  at  malversation  would  be  to  strike  at  all 
newspaper  property,  and  the  Times  in  advocating  the 
restitution  of  the  Privy  Council  would  have  been 
cutting  its  own  throat.  For  clearly,  if  the  prior 
concurrence  of  individuals  not  bound  up  with  party, 
were  requisite  for  public  decisions,  there  would  be 
few  stirring  events,  and  the  tide  of  history  would  run 
smooth  or  stand  still. 

"  The  stock-in-trade  of  the  newspaper  is  also  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  politician:  that  which  would 
prevent  the  doubts,  alarms,  and  disasters  which 
feed  the  press,  would  be  for  the  politician,  deprivation 
of  power,  the  means  of  indulging  caprices,  and  com- 
mitting crimes :  all  who  profit  by  the  public  calami- 
ties, whether  mercenary  writers,  journal  merchants, 
opinion-mongers,  or  government  undertakers,  are 
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goTenunent,  that  la  its  disaecting-room.  So  for 
Press  70a  must  go  to  the  professional  men : 
you  get  answers  from  them,  yoa  will  learn 
electoral  corruption  is  but  a  transient  excess  ai 
venial  offence.  To  this  knowledge  however  the  pu 
is  not  &dmitted,and  on  it  noFarliamentary  Commit 
sit  and  report.  I  am  little  disposed  to  quarrel  1 
venality,  for  it  remains  the  only  rational  pari 
public  life:  if  for  evil  purposes  men  had  to  be  bou{ 
corruption  would  soon  be  bankrupt.  When  the 
say  that  there  is  not  a  line  that  is  not  paid  fot,  n< 
writer  that  is  not  venal,  I  mean  no  offence.  To  tl 
without,  the  insertion  of  an  article  for  hire  appean 
atrocious  crime ;  to  those  engaged  in  the  businet 
is  legitimate  profit.  Newspaper  properly  is  a  usi 
interest  in  opinions — determined  between  the  n 
chants  of  the  commodity,  and  tbe  proprietors  of 
eBt&blishment. 

How  reviews  are  commissioned — pufia  manage* 
despatches  fabricated — correspondenta'  letters  coo! 
— -Parliamentary  reports  garbled — disagreeable  ft 
suppressed;  howthialine  orthatiaadopted;  whyl 
contemporary  ia  abuaed,  and  that  one  flattered;  how 
Tory  is  set  to  compose  the  Radical  leader,  and  1 
Radical  the  Tory,  is  what  must  be  known  in  order 
know  England,  and  is  known  only  to  those  enga{ 
on  tbe  different  papers.  The  subjoined  senten 
expressive  of  this  knowledge,  the  reader  may  per 
with  interest  and  inatructioD. 

On  my  firet  return  from  the  East,  I  was  pointi 
out  to  the  editor  of  a  paper  the  errors  on  which  1 
then  discnssiona  hinged,  and  tbe  ease  with  whi 
they  might  be  put  down.  He  smiled,  and  after 
pause,  said  "  It  is  not  the  interest  of  newspapers 
write  down  aubgects," 
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profound  and  popular,  upon  any  given  snbject  i 
chances  to  be  cast  ap,  wliether  it  be  Highty  hear; 
abstract  philosophy,  profound  law,  intricate  diplomi 
He  Trites,  not  according  to  conchisious  which 
may  himself  have  formed,  bat  to  order.  With  v 
contempt  mast  he  contemplate — if  able,  the  monsti 
pablic  he  serves,  if  benevolent — himself?  Sut  i 
his  calling ;  oa  it  depends  his  bread.  Woe  to 
state  where  such  is  a  condition  of  existence ; 
times  woe  to  the  people  who  esteem  it  their  pride 

The  character  developed  in  the  writers,  m 
gradually  spread  ta  the  readers.  Dexterity  of  ' 
pression  may  not  be  imparted,  but  infirmity 
jadgment. 

In  1846  England  and  France  were  npon  the  poi 
of  being  plunged  in  war  for  the  supposed  violation 
a  treaty  which  had  ceased  to  exist  fbr  half  a  centuj 
The  danger  arose  solely  from  M.  Guizot's  not  knowi 
the  fact,  and  ai^^uing  the  point  instead  of  denyii 
the  application.  This  was  the  effect  of  convertiag 
Journalist  into  a  Minister.  He  dealt  with  the  ca 
pro  re  natd,  and  wrote  a  leader  for  a  dispatch. 

The  evil  for  the  reader  is,  however,  of  an  opposi 
character.  For  the  writer  it  is  moral,  for  the  publ 
it  is  intellectual.  The  first  is  degraded  becanse  I 
does  not  beheve  what  he  writes ;  the  second,  becaii 
he  behevea  what  he  reads.  He  has  not  even  tl 
twelve  hours  of  the  writer.  On  him  the  subject 
started  ex  abrupto.  The  news  and  the  commei 
come  together;  &om  his  wet  and  reeking  paper  b 
learns  at  once  the  &ct  and  the  interpretation.  H 
ia  called  upon  to  admit  or  to  deny  :  he  cannot  deny 
it  therefore  passes,  remaining  unconsciously  in  hi 
mind.  He  has  his  other  business;  he  has  paid  fo 
his  paper.     There  is  not  a  man  that  will  not  tell  yo 
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he  18  not  led  by  the  Times ;  and  b; 
and  led?*  Every  individual  thi 
goes  to  bed  with  an  opinion  with  ^ 
^t  up  in  the  morning,  and  this  h 
I  la  the  week.  Mr.  Gladstone  recei 
public  men  could  not  be  held  n 

opinions,  becanBe  they  could  no 
they  had  said.      Here  is  an  nnfat 

can  take  in  the  Taetness  of  the 
iused  into  a  sentence,  not  eiposito] 
ipoetulatory  with  the  wronged  ? 
1  most  a  nation  be  under  this  ms 
I  it  is  impossible  to  retain  in  the  m 
quently  it  is  imposaible  to  take  in 
ing,  and  in  which  is  made  to  cons 
mlitical  judgment?  It  happens  t 
reason,  and  even  then  to  preserve  1 
3  seeking  for  news  leads  to  the  habi 

to  novelty :  the  consequence  is, 
n,  however  just  and  true,  even  if 
dopted,  proves  of  any  service,  not 
1  be  replaced  by  the  contrary  to 
se  the  habit  of  change  of  basis 
y  of  action  thereon. — Action  req 
etic  minds  are  firm  ones :  they  ( 
g  formed  they  do  hold  a  condni 
lent,  which  the  Father  of  the  i 
'  ulments  long  ago  told  as  was 
on,  on  the  contrary,  is  easy,  and  i 

le  oommerdal  cIub  in  England  too  spared  <r 
T.  The  TtUgr^ih  give*  them  ft  Bumma: 
ading-roonis,  round  wbich  they  flook  in  lu 
r  TTiBdom. — "First  leader  pf  the  Kow*  eay» 
90  and  BO ;  third  leader  h>  and  m."    Tlie 
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ply  is  so  great,  you  will  hare  Opinion  in  tlie  indiv 
unfitting  him  for  any  thing  but  talk,  whilst  he  i 
upon  it  in  ita  abstract  form  for  correction  and 
tection. 

Opinion  we  have  seen  is  the  antitheaia  to  jnd^ 
but  if  BO  it  is  the  opposite  to  honesty.  Opinio 
have  seen  is  a  conclusion  destitute  of  e£Fort.  Ji 
result  obtained,  not  a  source  of  action.  Hones 
not  a  process ;  it  is  a  condition :  a  condition  of  hi 
implying  the  power  of  action.  Oi^ans  of  Pi 
Opinion  are  thus  instrumenta  for  the  destructic 
public  life  by  the  extinction  of  honesty. 

The  differences  which  we  observe  between  ini 
dual  men,  in  so  for  as  they  depend  on  the  cultni 
the  mind,  are  reproduced  in  different  ages.  Thei 
as  much  difference  in  the  bringing  up  of  this  Cem 
and  that  Century,  as  there  is  between  the  brinj 
up  of  the  children  of  a  drunken  or  an  industr 
&ther,  of  a  wise  and  a  foolish  mother ;  indeed  i 
much  greater,  for  the  individual  household  can  i 
itself  with  another,  not  so  the  individual  Age.  I* 
that  which  gives  to  our  Age  its  individual  chara< 
is  the  newspapers ;  and  the  character  so  given  is  t 
nothing  is  known,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
combination  of  comment  and  fact,  the  Opin 
founded  on  the  news  of  the  day  excludes  the  ev 
which  gives  rise  to  it.  The  comment  goes  for : 
thing  on  the  morrow.  The  mind  is  kept  ever 
movement,  hut  it  is  that  of  the  top  that  spins.  A 
this  was  the  purpose  of  those  who  instituted  papt 
Did  you  ever  find  a  talkative  man  worth  any  thin 
What  can  you  expect  of  a  talkative  nation  P  WJ 
would  a  man  be  who  put  his  talk  in  lieu  of  his  cc 
duct?  What  must  a  nation  be,  who  holds  itaelf 
be  governed  by  organs  of  talk?    Even  that  nati' 
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on  every  body's  lips  at  times,  and  in  th^r  mis 
all  timesj  at  least  at  all  soeli  times  as  a  an^geation : 
without,  or  an  impolse  ttom  iritliin,  points  to-w 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  thought. 

We  oee  the  word  "Organic,"  to  distiugaish  b< 
endowed  with  self-reproducing  fonctions,  and  tl 
fiwe  complex  and  complete.  When  we  find  the  1 
meat  of  an  articulati<m  or  the  chip  of  a.  tes 
containing  vessels,  embedded  in  Hie  solid  rock, 
having  relapsed  into  itiert  matter  for  tlioustuod 
millions  of  years,  we  say,  here  are  "oi^anic  remai 
We  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  organs  of  ani 
existence,  or  all  the  parts  of  vegetable  life  ooexi 
with  the  fragment. 

The  part  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  wbole, 
this  is  poetic.  Should  raetaphcffs  be  diverted  1 
logical  use  there  would  remain  no  poetry,  but  ti 
would  result  no  sense.  No  one  could  call  the  JR 
or  Opim<m  an  organic  body,  how  then  can  the  Pi 
be  an  oigan  ?  It  is  to  cover  the  want  of  orgs 
stmcture  iu  the  fictitious  being  which  we  have  m: 
an  idol,  and  call,  "  a  power  "  that  we  adopt  the  tei 

There  is  an  instrument  of  music  loud  sounding  t 
f^  by  air;  it  is  called  an  "or^n."  Music  ii 
science,  the  muracian  is  an  organist,  the  bello' 
blower  is  his  assistant,  the  keys  are  his  iustnune 
the  congregation  his  listeners.  His  art  is  derii 
from  study,  his  execution  from  practice,  the  toi 
from  the  craftsman's  care,  the  inspiration  from  I 
iwqtaration  of  his  hearers.  Here  is  an  oi^anii 
being  of  music  in  thought,  performance,  and  effe 
Why  then  is  this  instniment  not  called  "  oi^an 
music?"  Because  no  metaphor  is  required  to  conv 
the  sense,  and  there  is  no  false  sense  to  cloak  by 
&lse  metaphor. 
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uairersal  hand  is  heavy,  sboulders  strong,  sight 
hearing  acute,  and  voice  loud,  in  proportion  ' 
organs  and  senses  of  vhich  it  is  the  multiple. 
not  wisdom  be  equally  represented  in  its  mags 
brain  7  And  yet  we  take  its  voice  only  and  p 
in  lieu  of  the  acnteness  and  the  cleaxness  ai 
wisdom  resulting  &om  its  numbers.  Is  not  tl 
confession  that  it  does  not  possess  ^gregate  f 
tions  or  a|^;regate  sagacity  in  proportion  to  iti 
vidual  powers,  dexterity,  and  success  ? 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  metaphor  is  is 
cable,  and  that  it  owes  its  currency  to  being  unfa 
able :  this  word,  intended  to  convey  tlie  agg 
or  sublimation  of  all  individual  faculty,  op 
by  crushing  in  each  his  own  faculties,  every  man 
terrified  at  so  much  as  the  admission  of  any  th 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  those  publidj 
claimed.  To  the  proneness  to  error,  which  on  si 
occasions  has  evinced  its  deadly  presence,  by  th< 
and  extinction  of  empires,  we  have  superadde* 
and  reverence  for  each  several  error  that  pre 
however  contradictory  these  may  be,  by  the  mer 
of  using  a  general  term  for  what  men  think, 
posing  that  the  means  of  acquiring  facts  ai 
correcting  errors  resided  in  following  what  men  t 
that  which  they  think  is  not  constitnted  in 
each  contributes,  but  in  a  generally  imposing 
each  an  inability  to  resist  its  pressure.  Havii 
visible  form  the  votaries  have  no  chance  of  being 
rated  by  their  own  superstition.  No  legionar; 
raise  a  hammer  upon  it ;  the  Serapis  is  enshrin 
every  mau's  bosom:  when  you  endeavour  to  ' 
upon  it  a  blow,  the  idol  is  not  shivered,  but  the 
of  the  pagan  tingle. 

The  spectator  firom  some  onperverted  land,  c 
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of  stamps^  list  and  date  of  specolatioiis — yes.     Th.e 
Press  knows  no  n^ore  of  itself  than  England  of  Her- 
self!- .  If  the  History  of  the  Press  could  be  written^ 
the  History  of  England  could  be  Tfritten-r-it  would 
be  another  England^  and  each  of  us  another  man. 
Supposing  au  editor  aboat  to  gire  ahistoryof  the 
journal  under  his  own  guidance^  what  could  he  tell  of 
the  effects  produced  by  his  own  iteration  of  fidlacioiiB 
terms  which  he  thinks  to  be  very  fine;  what  of  the 
misjudgments  of  his  age  which  he  has  repeated^  and 
in  which  for  him  excellence  consists;  what  of  the 
truths  he  has  failed  to  inculcate^  and  which  have  never 
entered  into'  his  mind;  what  of  the  intelligenoe  he 
has  promulgated  respecting  fordgn  lands^  of  which 
he  can  know  nothing;  what  of  the  impressions  pro* 
duoed  on  foreign  people  by  phrases  which  he  has 
been  adapting  to  notions  of  his  own;  what  of  the 
matters  which  it  behoved  him  to  deal  with,  and  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  ?     If  he  sat  down  to  write 
the  history  of  his  journal,  it  must  be  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  all  that  in  which  its  hirtory  consists. 

The  persons  connected  with  the  Ifteaa  undergo  no 
preparation,  they  pass  through  no  course  of  constitu- 
tional or  of  international  law ;  they  have  neither  to  be 
grounded  in  the  literature  and  events  of  ancient  States^ 
nor  are  they  sent  to  travel  for  years  to  master  the 
present  circumstances  of  foreign  countries;  yet  these 
four  branches  must  be  severally  possessed  and  com- 
bined for  any  one  to  judge  acciurately  of  the  com- 
monest idea  or  the  most  trivial  event.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a  more  solemn 
and  responsible  duty  than  that  of  forming  judgments 
on  political  matters,  and  judgments  which  he  knows 
are  to  be  accepted  by  others  as  truth.  Destitute, 
however,  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  he  is  destitute 
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he  sense  of  gravity  attached  to  his  fimc 
ti  being  an  editor  or  a  writer,  and  the 
x>n8ider  irhat  he  shall  say.  My  con 
las  been  the  opposite  fashion ;  I  have 
trence  to  sabjects  already  mastered,  t 
t  I  have  had  the  opportimil^  of  knon 
ining  I  Till  illustrate  by  three  instanc 
iharacter  as  it  is  veil  possible  to  im 
i  movement  in  Eastern  Affairs  in  183 
utist  Insurrection  in  1839;— 3d,  Th 

Danish  Crown  in  1852. 
ii  the  first,  we  have  the  Fress  workii 
aty  to  arouse  the  nation  from  indiffi 
ting  to  it  dntiea  neglected,  false  coui 
igers  in  store,  arguing  therefrom  a  cha] 
I  a  recasting  of  our  whole  syst^n  of  ; 
itions.  No  events  had  given  rise  to 
at.  It  was  occasioned  by  print  alo 
it  of  the  ephemeral  Press.  For  this 
3le  career,  the  Press  was  the  opponeni 
les  of  factions  and  the  corruptions  of 
I  the  instructress  of  the  nation.  T) 
rever,  were  not  elaborated  in  the  respi 
:  by  a  solitary  individual  wandering 
3  means  were  obtained  by  the  calling 
the  agencies  that  can  assist  a  good 
e  I  will  say,  both  for  myself  and  fc 
-eminent  for  capacity  and  station,  t 
;ed  with  me,  that  we  never  anticipate 
m  pubUc  opinion  as  such,  bat  had  recc 

these  two  reasons : — Ist,  As  a  meai 
Lsiderations  before  certain  individna] 
lid  not  otherwise  reach. — 2dly,  To ' 
ections  of  a  hostile  public  opinion  wi 
re  constantly  met.    The  ends  we  aimf 
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of  uniTereal  acknowledgment,  the  difficulties  w 
to  contend  with  may  be  nnderstood  from  thb 
Turkey,  now  only  a  "sick  man  "  was  then  a  "ta 
Here  was  public  opinion  carrying  a  series  of  mei 
and  what  Vas  the  result  ?  The  very  next  ye 
whole  of  them  were  reversed  by  a  diplomatic  w 
OT  two  in  the  dark. 

The  Chartist  movement  was  nothing  less  tl 
insurrection  and  a  rerolution.  The  Cuke  of 
lington  declared  that  there  was  no  power  of  resi 
in  the  military  force.  Here  was  the  occasion 
was  the  last  necessity  for  the  press  to  show  its  ] 
if  it  had  power,  to  prevent  evil.  It  did  notfa 
prevent  it,  did  everything  to  aggravate  it. 
language  of  the  regular  press  exasperated  the 
instead  of  instructing  them,  and  the  Chartist 
spread  the  disorder.  Despite  the  inefflciei 
military  means  of  repression,  despite  the  incent 
the  press,  it  was  arrested,  and  England  saved  fn 
calamity ;  but  by  a  very  different  process  firoi 
of  the  printing-ofBce.  Between  twenty  and 
individuals,  one  half  of  them  common  operativ 
previously  themselves  the  leaders,  visited  every  c 
of  England.  The  arm  required  was  human  a 
If  at  the  time  I  had  had  that  command  of  th< 
which  I  had  in  1836, 1  could  have  done  n 
through  it,  except  indeed  to  say,  "For  Heaven' 
hold  yonr  tongue."  The  press  knew  notlung 
facte  while  they  were  in  course  of  occurrent 
when  it  partially  became  acquainted  with  then 
pressed  and  falsified  them. 

The  Banish  matter  was  this :  an  insuirectii 
fomented  between  Denmark  and  the  Duch 
foreign  agency.  By  the  same  agency  the  w( 
prolonged,  until  occasion  was  made  out  of  it,  to 
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a  diplomatic  arrangementj  to 
9sion,  and  to  cut  out  all  the 
to  forge  a  title  for  Russia,  brii 
ast  one.  It  was  carried  into  t 
on,  the  government  of  Lord  I 
iiere  that  they  were  only  saiK 
ly  taken  place  in  Denmark, 
used  to  coerce  the  Danish  Diet 
istituted  "a  European  necessity 
t  it.  Here  was  a  case  in  whic 
rint  to  arouse  the  nation.  1 
T  to  Russia  of  a  crown  and  kii 
tier  with  the  auppreasion  of 
ffith  these  the  Sound,  and  t 
ir  entire  supremacy  in  the  N( 
,  public  law,  kingly  succeasit 

the  Uood  allies  of  the  fai 
of  HanoTer,  were  all  assaile 
1  own  actj  Russia  was  made 
lerce  and  the  seas  of  the  Nort 
e  was  given  over  to  the  he 
:h,  and  .a  German  state  (HoUtc 
imperor  of  Russia.  Here  wt 
for  the  press  to  manifest  its  poi 
?     Five  of  the  London  journal: 

the  matter.  The  sixth,  the 
I  for  Russia.  Two  articles  in 
furnished  by  the  Russian  em 
a  opinion  upon  the  subject,  an 
a  great  triumph  of  peace  and 
achieved.  It  learnt  just  fourti 
Vuth  was  passed,  that  the  dipk 
rs,  "  will  sfee  justice  done  and 
facts  and  documents  in  a  c( 
csaed.     I  had  exposed  the  wl 
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HOT  accepted,  and  as  resnlta  haxe  confirmed,  eigbt 
moaths  before  that  treaty  was  signed.  Not  a  jotu 
of  the  Continent  or  of  En^and  would  accept 
statement ;  it  was  considered  ii6o  monstrous  for  be 
The  paper  lay  unused  till  after  the  treaty  was  sigi 
even  then,  when  published  ,a»;  a  pamphlet,  there 
but  one  single  copy-eold.  It  was  the  press  of  I 
land  which  gave  the  Danish  crown  and  the  Sonn 
Russia ;  but  the  press  is  responsible  for  nothing 
it  does,  and  consequently  no  sooner  was  the  adven 
achieved,  than  it  tamed  round  and  denounced  it, 
reviled  those  who  had  been  its  own  victims.  Th 
jiot  to  undo  but  to  confirm  its  work,  and  eo  absolv 
is  that  work  clinched,  that  we  go  to  war  with  Ru: 
and  yet  maintain  the  Danish  treaty,  ensuring  to 
the  Sound  at  the  very  moment  we  ore  pretendin 
prevent  her  &om  getting  the  Dardanelles, 
causes  it  vehemently  takes  up  prosper  just  as  we 
those  which  it  sedulously  extinguishes.  Wit 
Poland,  Himgary,  Italy,  and  now  at  length  Turki 

The  press  is  working  for  its  own  extinction.  It 
become  a  public  nuisance.  Its  tendency,  whether  d 
in  its  language  or  indirect  in  the  «yBtem  it  suppor 
revolution.  Revolution  brings  a  tyrant  who  will 
fail  to  put  it  down,  and  will  gain  prestige  and  powf 
so  doing.  But  when  put  down  by  despotism  or  b1 
up  by  convnlsion,  will  the  people  resume  its  own? 
Delirious  excitement  will  close  in  stupid  collapse 

France  was  the  country  in  which  the  press 
peculiarly  great.  It  was  not  long  ago  the  prid 
Englishmen  that  they  were  not,  like  Frenchmen 
slaves  of  newspiq>er8  and  editors,  and  that  they  nei 
manned  barricades  nor  conquered  ministerial  ofi 
We  have  seen  what  has  been  the  result  in  Fn 
We  are  following  fast  upon  her  steps. 
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The  reader  may  well  imftgine  that  if  I  have  not 
3ved  my  c^se,  I  have,  at  least,  exhausted  my  sul^ect ; 
will  be  however  mistakeii ;  I  have  bat  laid  ^^tuids 
r  what  ia  to  come — A  revolution  or  a  UHurpation 
a  {dotting  for  a  Danish  surrender — the  epic  of  a 
imean  butchery — are  but  tame  truths  to  the  mar- 
Qous  history  on  the  threshold  of  which  we  stand ; 
lete  thrones  and  sceptres  and  continents  and  empires 
11  be  disposed  of  as  if  they  were  the  very  pieces  on  a 
ord  taken  up  and  set  down  by  two  players  at  chess. 
In  1851,  during  the  frenzy  about  a  French  invasion, 
>rd  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
id  that  he  had  grounds  for  security  in  this,  that 
)uis  Napoleon,  unlike  his  uncle,  had  lived  in  Eng- 
id  and  knew  the  press ;  implying  that  he  would 
»t  its  effusions  with  contempt,  and  not  identiiywith 
em  the  sober  sense  of  the  British  nation.  He  gave 
lint  to  this  remark  by  stating  that  the  rupture  with 
■ance  in  1803  was  mainly  owing  to  the  intemperate 
oguage  held  at  that  time  by  the  Enghsh  press,  and 
lich,  exasperating  the  French  nation  and  its  ruler, 
istrated  the  peaceful  dispositions  of  the  English 
ivemment. 

In  one  of  the  ablest  pamphlets  ever  published, 
W^ar  in  Disguise,"  and  which  appeared  shortly  after 
e  period  here  referred  to,  that  war  is  traced  to  the 
ess  of  France.  The  writer  in  a  passage  pre-eminent 
r  truth  and  eloquence,  compares  the  press  to  the 
ntaur,  combining  the  worst  natures  of  the  man  and 
e  brute,  by  the  use  of  reason  for  the  ends  of  passion. 
[lese  counter-statements  do  not  controvert  but 
infirm  each  other.  That  which  has  conferred  on 
iirope  irresponsible  government,  gives  it  unjust  and 
wless  wars,  even  if  it  takes  no  dii«ct  part  in  fomenting 
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Here  then  the  press  appears  exercising  the  pier 
gative  of  war.  In  this  instance  the  effect  only* 
exteraal.  No  foreign  influence  acted  on  the  pn 
of  either  country;  there  was  rancour,  but  no  desif 
It  is  the  union  of  these  that  is  now  before  us,  foUowi 
as  a  consequence  upon  the  break  up  of  those  parti 
whose  existence  was  the  greatest  of  ciu^es,  until  tl 
curse  came  of  their  fall.  Party  has  not  been  i 
down  by  patriotism,  but  by  fraud. 

While  there  were  Whigs  and  Tories  there  was 
certain  recognised  leadership.  It  mattered  notti 
the  Whigs  of  one  date  were  the  Tories  of  anoth 
which  or  what  were  their  opinions,  or  whether  tl 
had  any  or  not — the  mere  fact  of  struggle  placed 
evidence  certain  men,  and  the  men  so  placed  gaii 
their  position  by  pre-eminent  personal  qualiti 
Under  their  political  chiefs,  the  nation  was  ranged, 
the  newspapers  did  serve  the  purposes  of  comiptii 
these  were  docile  to  the  rule  of  party.  Each  i 
subject  to  its  master  and  limited  to  its  field. 

It  was  not  for  a  journal  to  strike  out  plans,  to 
dulge  in  caprices,  to  aim  at  independence,  or  to  be  fii 
with  ambition;  it  might  be  learned,  argumentative, e 
grammatic,  soft,  denunciatory,  but  the  mind  was  in  i 
fingers,  not  in  the  brain.  It  was  the  intellect: 
slave  of  Rome,  whom  the  master  now  trained  at 
phil(ffiopher,  now  as  a  gladiator,  and  despatched 
the  academy  to  argue  or  to  the  arena  to  bleed, 
was  indeed  a  monster  armed  with  fang  and  claw,  1 
it  was  chained.  At  last  it  was  set  free.  Party  i 
old,  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  he  was  let  loose  on  1 
populace  which  he  had  hitherto  amused. 

The  principle  of  association  is  doing  such  w( 
ders  amongst  us,  that  we  are  beginning  to  Ic 
to  the  consequences  with  dread.    These  bodies  woi 
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leed  be  too   lai^  for  safety, 
J  same  time,  become  too   vast 

railway  cannot  travel  off  its  o 
ery  speculation  capital,  or  at  li 
ired.  Wbat  shall  we  say  of  s 
Id  is  illimitable,  whose  capital  is  i 
lose  expansion  of  business  diminii 
e  necessity  of  business-like  habiti 
inting  companies  which  the  demi 
t  free  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
turned  over,  as  the  field  of  specu 
which  they  draw  are  doubt  ai 
eir  security;  wars  and  instituti 
lich  they  deal.  But  this  charte 
sure  of  deadly  war  ag^nst  each 
nnot  be  all  (by  all  I  mean  the  half 
ually  dexterous,  profligate,  and  lu( 
d  others  rise,  till  at  last  one  wi 
allow  up  the  rest.   This  must  com 

the  mere  mass  of  news.     Some 
II  awaken,  if  it  baa  not  done  so  a 

the  hands  of  the  partners  of  a 
th  the  facea  of  which  she  is  i: 
lose  names  do  not  appear  on  th 
eretofore  the  people  Had  "leader 
ey  knew;  now  they  have  colum 
pe.  In  other  speculationa  thin^ 
ire  men  are  the  merchandise.  If 
leap,  they  are  worth  still  less 
syoud  the  mere  sale  of  his  pap 
itor  care  for  the  mind  of  the  reac 
e  is  not  himself  a  minister  of  st 
so,  and  he  is  no  longer  the 
le  accumulating  stock  can  neit! 
■  office  nor  bank  notes.    -In  : 
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editor  can  excite  a  nation  to  frenzy^  misdirect  its 
efforts^  and  do  whatever  is  desirable  for  a  conqueror 
or  a  foe ;  yet  he  neither  is  nor  can  be  Emperor  of  the 
French  or  Czar  of  the  Muscovites.     It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  pow^  should  exist  and 
operate  without  purpose.    Those  who  have  to  advance 
particular  objects  have  recourse^  in  petty  matters,  to 
individuals  on  the  establishment^  who^  for  favour  or 
money,  will  get  an  article  inserted.     In. .  graver  mat- 
ters shares  are  bought,  and  arrangements  made  for  a 
certain  space  being  devoted  to  the  advocacy  (ostensible 
or  disguised)  of  certain  views.     This  is  the  business 
side  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
management  of  every  political  question.    It  is  indeed 
a  part  of  all  those  private  speculations  which  are 
above  the  ordinary  line,  not  by  their  own  intrinsic 
merits.      Why  should  not  a  foreign  government  do 
the  same? 

"  This  is  preposterous  ! "  even  the  enlightened 
reader  will  exclaim.  ''There  is  nothing  of  which  I  do 
not  believe  the  Press  capable ;  but  as  to  betraying  us 
to  a  foreign  power^  that  is  impossible^  for  there  is 
Public  Opinion.'^"*^  Tins  objection  is  perfectly  correct, 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  power  on  a  level  with  our- 
selves, because  he  could  be  Helped  only  by  partisan- 
ship in  aggression  against  England,  in  which  case  a 
journal  would  be  lost  by  playing  false.  It  is  other- 
wise in  respect  to  a  power  intellectually  superior; 
for  we  are  then  involved  in  matters  that  we  do  not 
understand,  and  it  will  have  commenced  by  making 
us  adopt  its  interest  as  ours,  and  consequently  its 

*  A  distinguiBhed  politician,  in  reply  to  some  statement  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  said,  "There  is  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  believe 
— ■^—  capable;  but  as  to  treason,  there  is  Public  Opinion."  M7 
friend  replied,  "  Yes,  because  there  is  Public  Opinion." 
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organs  in  this  country  would  appear  to  be  defending 
the  national  cause ;  indeed^  those  who  opposed  it 
would  be  set  down  as  traitors.     M.  Thiers  said^  in 
TSm,  speaking  of  France  and  England^  '^you  have 
adopted  the  interests  of  Russia  as  your  own.'^     In 
the  first  article  which  I  wrot^  for  a  periodical  I  used 
these  words : — "  If  Count  Nesselrode  were  to  reveal 
to  you  the  purposes  of  his  government  respecting 
you^  you  would  treat  him  as  the  arch-impostor  of  Eu- 
rope.''    What  Russia  wants  of  you  is,  that  you  should 
hate  her.*    For  instance,  she  wants  to  entrap  you  in 
the  Crimea.     A  journal  in  her  pay  invokes  the  ven- 
geance of  England  against  her,  and  points  its  attention 
to  the  neglected  point  of  Sebastopol,  '^  the  centre  of 
her  power.''    You  go  there ;  you  get  success,  and  lose 
an  army.     She  has  to  fear  that  you  stop  short,  or 
withdraw.     She  has  your  Boldiers  massacred  in  cold 
blood  upon  the  field,  to  push  you  on  by  the  love  of 
Tengeance.      A  journal  in  her  interests  raises  the 
teust  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  wins  the  rewards 
of  its  secret  service  and  the  credit  of  its  ostensible 
patriotism.     Russia  has  obtained  her  end,  and  the 
Thnes  has  doubled  its  circulation. 

While  there  were  many  journals  the  operation  was 
difficult  and  precarious,  and  while  there  were  parties 
the  same  obstruction  was  presented  in  the  press  as  in 
the  government.  What  the  coalition  of  the  parties 
has  done  in  respect  to  public  men,  the  circulation  of 
the  Times  has  done  in  the  nationt 

*  **  Wbat  Buasia  wants  is  not  that  jou  should  love,  but  that  yon 
shoold  hate  her.  While  jovl  are  inert,  she  can  do  nothing ;  that 
inertoess  she  oyeroomes  hj  jour  hatred.  Through  it  she  moves 
yoa  to  act ;  70U  are  ignorant — she  dii^ts  jour  action." — Converso' 
Horn  wUk  qperativw,  163a 
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The  T\mes  is  no  longer  an  organ  of  public  opinion ; 
it  is  the  organ  of  England — she  sees  by  it — she  hears 
by  it — she  speaks  by  it;  she  thinks  of  doing  only 
what  it  suggests  to  her;  she  knows  what  is  done 
only  by  what  it  tells  her ;  it  is  sole  publicity ;  what  it 
does  not  insert  is  not  published ;  other  nations  know 
England  only  by  its  voice.  Whoever  has  the  Times 
holds  England  by  the  throat,  can  say  "  your  life  or 
your  purse/'  and  take  both.  Bussia  can  have  the 
Times  on  the  ordinary  conditions  of  purchase.  She 
may  have  it  without  paying  a  groat. 

The  Times  gave  to  the  present  war  the  name  of 
"the  people's  war/'     A  contemporary  replied  by 
calling  it  "the  Times  war."     For  a  time  this  was 
repeated  with  general  approbation.     Step  by  step  it 
has  urged  the  measures  that  have   been  adopted; 
either  the  government  followed  its  lead,  or  they  acted 
in  concert,  and  the  Tlima*  prepared  the  public.  Whilst 
urging  a  war  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  it  has 
ceaselessly  heaped  upon  Turkey  indignity  and  vitupe- 
ration.    It  has  taken  credit  to  itself  for  the  policy 
which  England  has  adopted;    it  has  pursued  this 
course  with  a  vehemence,  a  pertinacity,  a  rancour, 
and  an  expenditure  of  talent  explicable  only  by  a  deep 
design ;  it  has  been  proved  in  Parliament  to  have  been 
throughout  in  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Russian 
embassy  as  well  as  with  the  British  government,  by 
the  coincidences  even  of  phraseology  between  its 
leaders  and  ofScial  documents  secret  at  the  time.    I 
have  invariably  looked  to  the  columns  of  the  Times 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  view  which  Russia  took  of 
any  question,  and  for  the  announcement  of  what  she 
was  about  to  do.     This  vehemence  might  have  been 
explicable  had    the  government    been  following  a 
course  opposed  to  the  views,or  the  assumed  views  of  the 
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3r.  Not  80,  when  tlie  government  was  doing 
;tly  what  the  Times  wanted,  and  the  people 
ipted  whatever  the  government  did. 
[ow  as  to  the  results.  Is  it  you  that  have  made 
it  ?  Is  it  the  State  that  you  went  to  support  that 
made  profit  ?  For  you  the  result  is,  inability  to 
tend  with  Kusaia  though  backed  by  France  and 
key.  In  Turkey  the  result  is  a  ruinous  war  with 
36  over  which  ahe  had  already  and  easily  tri- 
}hed.  Is  not  your  loss  Russia's  profit  7  Is  not 
prostration  of  Turkey  the  aim  of  all  her  efforts  and 
implishment  of  all  her  ambition  ?  Well,  the  TJjnet 
le  you  believe  that  Turkey  was  already  prostrate 
Russia  already  in  possession.  The  T^nes,  at  the 
'  moment  it  was  It^ng  you  to  the  war,  told  you 
tust  end  in  the  prostration  of  Turkey  and  the  dis- 
ifiture  of  the  allies  after  the  sacrifice  of  "  a  million 
ves."  This  was  candid  j  it  would  have  been  so, 
lealing  with  rational  beings. 
Jthough  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold,  we  have 
is  for  calculation.  Even  closing  accounts  now, 
will  not  get  out  under  a  hundred  miUions.  The 
enditure  of  France  is  considerably  greater.  The 
aments  of  Austria  have  not  cost  less  than  the 
editionB  of  England.  The  loss  to  Turkey  cannot 
I  be  rated  in  money.  But  England  has,  moreover, 
ended  her  ajiny,  on  which  she  depends  for  the 
iQtion  of  h^  possessions,  and  for  tranquillity  at 
le.  In  this  account  we  cannot  neglect  the  para- 
B  of  trade,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  deamess  of 
riaions,  the  fall  and  fiuctuation  of  public  and  other 
irities,  which  is  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
lions ;  but  confining  ourselves  to  the  mere  opera- 
is  and  liabilities  for  war,  the  aggregate  for  those 
'  coontries  cannot  be  under  600  miUions  eterliug. 
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If  Bassia  aims  at  the  domiitipn  of  the  worl< 
would  be  stupid  not  to  do  ao ;  she  can  succeed  o 
making othernationB  exhaust themBelrea.  The 
milHons  are  Uierefore  her  winnings ;  meanwhi 
war  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  not  only  which  e 
her  to  make  it,  but  which  gives  to  her  the  nee 
pecuniary  resources,  she  having  profited  durii 
aame  period  to  an  amount  exceeding  20  m: 
sterling,*  while  for  her  the  expenditure  is  little 
than  that  for  powder  and  shot. 

Now  supposing  Opinion  in  England  to  be  ^-p 
fid,  and  such  results  to  be  contingent  upon  it, 
not  Russia  have  been  the  stupidest  of  nations  i 
had  not  secured  the  T^Tnet  ?  It  is  well  knows 
she  does  not  neglect  the  Press ;  it  is  suspected  tlu 
cultivates  it  with  the  estremest  sfisiduity.  Ni 
doubts  that  the  Press  of  England  is  cultivatihle. 
all  this  blether,  and  then  we  will  come  to  the  que 
— "How  much  was  it  worth  Russia's  while  to  gii 
the  TimeB?" 

Let  us  put  it  in  another  shape.  The  Timt 
managed  on  profit  principles ,-  it  has  no  politics  ; 
bound  to  nothing  but  its  own  gain ;  it  turns  all  th 
to  account,  tlud  it  has  a  control  over  the  money  t 
ket  and  speculation  in  general,  which  invests  it  ■ 
power  of  new  creation,  the  fact  of  which  no 
doubts,  hut  the  mysteries  of  which  few  have  soun 
It  thus  stands  alone,  capable  of  taking  in  and  c 
bining  sequences  of  effects,  and  in  this  it  is 
counterpart  to  the  Russian  Cabinet.  This  fact 
which  for  Russia  has  created  power,  has  resultei 
the  Thnes  from  the  possession  of  power.     Thekn 

*  The  resoorna  famished  to  BaBfin  have  been  generally  srtin 
U  nine  millions,  by  the  cimpU  ^totxw  of  oonfining  our  eight  U 
BtlUs  tods,  and  to  that  trade  m  ooniMcted  villi  Bnglaad. 
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!  of  it  would  be  forced  upon  it,  for  every  scheme 
(peculation,  great  and  small,  goes  straight  to  its 
;  not  with  arguments  only,  but  with  money  in 
.* 

hen  the  Order  in  Council,  devised  to  prevent  the 
ruption  of  the  trade  of  Russia,  appeared,  the 
s  could  not  have  been  in  iguorauce  of  the  conse- 
ces :  it  knew  that  that  document  was  worth  any 
of  money  to  Russia,  say  only  twenty  millions ; 
ocumeat  was,  in  fact,  drawn  up  by  the  principal 
ihutor  to  the  Times  on  the  Eastern  que«tion.t 

I  put  it  to  any  man  whether  it  is  or  is  not  his 
on,  that  the  Tkmei  could  have,  if  so  minded, 
1  ap  the  Orders  in  Council.  If  it  did  not  do  so, 
ret  got  no  consideration  for  its  reserve,  then  -  it 

have  been  the  stupidest  of  papers, 
tre  then  we  have  means  of  calculation.  On  one 
scarcely  thought  of  in  the  mass,  Riiasia  gets  in 
e  months  ten  millions  direct  from  En^and  in  the 
li,  and  as  much  more  through  the  effect  of  the 
saion  elsewhere.  This  the  T^mes  has  given  her 
rt  of  the  war,  and  from  this  the  Times  might 
shut  her  out  independently  of  the  war.  What 
uillion  or  two  against  such  profits  ?  She  might 
he  whole  estabbshment  and  make  money  by  it, 
lay  that  she  only  bought  in  shares  of  £150,000 

jme  time  ago  there  wm  a  indden  shift  of  the  Wmei  In  reter- 
I  tiie  advocacy  of  the  counter  schemes  of  central  Americaii 
tion.  It  waa  whispered  that  this  arose  from  the  discorery 
M>,000  had  bsen  seonred  to  the  ZTdm*,  or  to  some  one  dod- 
with  it,  bj  one  of  the  riral  oompames. 
osbtnet  minister,  pushed  for  expUnatiDit  bj  lifr.  MitcbeQ 
inner-party,  oonld  only  refer  hitn  to  Mr.  Bieeres  to  tell 
bat  the  cabinet  meant  by  its  own  order,  but  vhich  that 
mn  WM  unable  to  do.    The  inindent  ooourred  at  Lansdowne 
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in  Majy  1852,  by  the  increase  which  she  has  gii 
the  paper  she  could  dow  sell  out  for  £300,000. 
is,  however,  only  in  the  event  of  purchase 
requisite.  The  power  that  can  get  a  Prem 
England  and  a  President  of  France  without  pur 
pan  surely  get  a  newspaper.  If  by  a  single  indi 
she  secures  a  nation,  may  she  not  a.  commercial 
pany?  "Itis  always  the  struggle,"  as  Gen.  Val 
said  of  her  wars  with  the  Turks,  "  of  a  seeing 
with  a  blind  one." 

On  neither  side  have  we  fallen  npon  this  con 

by  accident.     On  the  one  side  it  is  the  res 

a  natural  growth,  on  the  other  the  accomplisi 

of  a  long-matured   design.      The   domination 

single  journal  is  the  end  of  a  progress,  and ; 

development  contingent  upon  the  withdrawal  of 

tionary  powers  £rom   our  local   institutions. 

growth  of  business,  thus  set  free  from  the  soil  b 

CKitrate  itself  upon  the  capital,  must  ultimate 

compose  the  political  organs  by  mere  plethor 

some  looser  mechanisbi  will  be  had  recourse  to. 

same  accumulation  disqualifies  a  man  from  att( 

to  discussions  or  following  debates,  he  must  the 

take  to  and  rely  upon  an  expositor;  every  n 

equally  situated ;  all  will  ultimately  take  the 

and  that  will  be  the  one  which  has  the  largest  n 

of  advertisements.     Once  in  possession,  that 

will  command  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  wh 

pie  of  business  will  be  to  confuse  all  judg 

aeana  readily  present  themselves:  speak 

ite  senses,  contradicting  one  day  what  it  t 

:her,  keeping  up  an  excitement  which  si 

laper,  sinking  the  discrimination  that  migl 

other. 

J  ambition  of  Russia  is  not  of  to>day; 
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accomplishment  is  to-day^  it  is  that  intermediary  steps 
were  requisite — steps  to  be  taken^  not  in  the  East 
where  fortune  has  declared  against  her^  but  in  England 
where  art  has  made  time  her  firiend.  Her  designs 
have  been  delayed  until  these  developments  in 
England  had  been  successfully  accomplished  which 
prostrated  opposition  of  party  or  opinion^  and  gave 
her  all  England  in  a  single  Printing-office :  so  that 
Egyptian  bondage  is  now  restored  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames^  and  that  commissioned  from  those  of  the 
Neva.  Thus  are  united  in  the  Press  the  resources  of 
rancour  and  those  of  design^  not  now  to  rupture  a 
peace  of  Amiens  between  England  and  France,  but 
to  drive  the  human  species  on  to  self-destruction,  and 
call  it  ''War  with  Russia/' 

If  error  prevails,  it  follows  that  favour  and  popu- 
larity are  signs  by  which  it  may  be  recognized.  K 
ydu  see  a  man  in  power,  or  an  author  in  credit,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  panders  to  the  dominant  follies, 
or  uses  them :  you  may  be  equally  certain  that  if  any 
one  saw  and  declared  the  truth  he  would  be  hated 
as  a  traducer,  or  rather  that  his  words  would  pass 
uncomprehended  as  if  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
This  will  be  brought  home  to  us  if  we  revert  to  for- 
mer incidents  and  consider  how  we  know  what  oc- 
curred in  periods  of  decomposition,  and  who  the  men 
are  through  whom  we  know  it.  Our  admiration  and 
respect  are  given,  not  to  the  leaders  of  states  and  the 
idols  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  hatred  and  the  contempt  of  their  contemporaries— 
To  the  Athenians  Socrates  was  a  corruptor.  Demos* 
thenes  a  traitor:  the  annals  of  Tacitus  were  not 
published  in  Home,  and  we  know  Jerusalem  nineteen 
centuries  ago  by  humble  operatives,  the  Evangelists. 
Doubtless  there  are  those  who  will  take  this  in  the 
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opposite  sense,  and  say — these  empires  periahe 
cause  they  had  not  got  Public  Opinion  and 
organs.  Suppose  there  liad  been  a  press  in  A 
is  it  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes'  or  the  sof 
of  Eschines  it  would  have  deprecated — is  it  thi 
rests  of-  Grreece  it  woiUd  have  represraited,  i 
gold  of  Macedon  ?*  Had  there  been  a  press  in 
would  the  annals  of  Tacitus  have  appeared  as  lei 
"  Cffisar,"  says  a  popular  French  writer, "  who  i 
to  move  the  Senate  to  pity  for  Cataliue,  migh 
triumphed  over  Cicero,  if  only  he  had  had  ja 
at  his  disposal." 

From  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion,  whi 

we  to  read  the  history  of  England  ?    Not  certai 

in  the  acts  of  those  raised  into  power  by  their 

virtue  and  spirit,  but  in  the  words  of  those  who 

against  the  tide  and  were  swept  away  by  it.  £v 

the  successors  to  ihe  inheritance  of  evil  success 

our  pride  not  ia  those  who  have  conferred  on  i 

ancestral  rank,  but  in   those  who   endeavoui 

restrain  its  bounds  and  to  sere  its  laurels.    Wc 

mute  before  the  figure  of  a  Falkland ;  we  tu 

pagttB  as  in  study  of  a  Temple ;    we  are  proui 

Bolingbroke,  a  Carteret,  a  Shippen,  a  Swift^ 

Borke,  because  of  the  words  of  reproof  addrec 

our  incipient  selves,  as  yet  but  patiently  feelii 

way  to  that  transmission  now  accomplished 

V  of  God  unto  the  will  of  man.     Now,  at 

test  has  died  out,  not  that  unanimity  reigni 

racter  indeed  Iq  one,  but  the  manifestation! 

ng  us  discord  without  contrast ;  thence  con 

s  of  amehoration,  not  by  a  return,  hut  by  ei 

in  new  voyages  towards  an  unknown  bourn 

Ttien,  inde«d,  (he  panllel  between  Philip  and  Niool* 
<  iMen  oomplete. 
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The  present  geBeration  has  witnessed  and  achieved 
i  greater  m^pa  of  historical  events  than  any  ten 
[irerious  generations;  perhaps  indeed  I  might  say 
^h&t  since  England  was  a  people,  such  an  amoimt  of 
::hangea  produced  by  thought  has  not  taken  place  up 
»  1880,  as  since  that  year.  Reform — I  will  not  say 
jf  Parliament,  for  that  would  be  to  undergo  not  to 
expose  the  error,  but  of  the  State,  carried  in  defiance 
3f  the  crown  and  the  two  firat  estates.  The  rise  of  a 
par^  for  firee  exchange  on  a  basis  of  restricted 
exchanges.  A  counter  party  for  the  restoration  of 
indent  liberty  by  means  of  the  principle  of  restric- 
don.  A  general  revolt  of  instructed  capacity  against 
ill  accepted  ideas,  withont  touching  their  origin. 
Fhe  extinction  of  the  historical  Parties.  The  eleva- 
non  of  a  new  political  party  assuming  to  be  the 
representatiTe  of  what  was  formerly  called  the 
'  Country  party,"  which  was  a  combination  of  those 
)pposed  to  "the  Court,"  when  the  Crown  still  pos- 
lessed  power  and  used  it  arbitrarily,  and  lastly  a 
netaphysical  reform  of  the  Church. 

These  efforts  are  certainly  great,  and  prove  an 
mmense  mental  activity ;  they  are  moreover  original, 
or  they  in  no  ways  agree  with  any  of  our  former 
naxime,  and  least  of  all  where  restoration  and  revival 
lave  been  the  proposed  object.  What  would  Sir 
rt"".  Temple  or  Ralph  have  said  at  extending  the 
lower  of  .the  House  of  Commons  with  the  view 
>f  reducing  the  executive  to  the  limits  of  law,  or 
-estoring  to  the  people  the  functions  of  administra- 
,ion?  What  would  Swift  or  Locke  have  said  of 
■enderiug  free  the  admission  of  Com,  and  leaving 
noney,  which  fixes  all  values,  shackled  and  in  the 
lands  of  the  moneyed  interest?  What  the  Parliament 
>f  I640j  which  sent  to  the  Tower  a  member  who  even 
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in  reprobation  had  used  the  word  excise,  of  a  pi 
who  would  renovate  England  by  Custom  Duti 
What  the  grave  Councillors  of  Edward  VI,  ■ 
taoght  that  young  prince  "  how  dangerous  a  thii 
was  to  move  in  a  new  matter,"  of  the  modem 
feasors  of  commoQ  sense,  Carlyle  and  Macad 
"What  would  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Laud  have  said 
progressive  scheme  of  Religion  by  developments. 

This  historical  self- exami  cation  must  reduce 
dispassionate  man  to  a  serious  dilemma,  indeed 
compound  dilemma.  You  applaud  yourselves^ 
you  condemn  yourselves. — You  laud  the  men  o 
past  who  were  opposed  to  what  you  have  bee 
and  you  reform  the  past  by  departing  further 
what  they  have  taught  yon  as  the  only  wisdom. 

Now  let  us  look  to  what  our  condition  would 
we  actually  were  without  a  Press.  In  treatii 
pubUc  opinion  I  have  shown  that  if  men  did  nol 
upon  it  they  would  rely  upon  themselves.  But  p 
opinion  exists  by  its  organs ;  were  they  to  disai 
we  might  get  meu  again.  "The  nation,"  said  ( 
ning,"  is  the  tomb  of  the  mfoa."  Nation — & 
Press,  As  I  have  had  to  watch  day  by  day  the  i 
of  the  papers  on  the  people,  I  stand  perhaps 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  hope  great  thingt 
their  removal,  that  is,  if  false  data  were  not  to  be  : 
nistered,  false  intelligence  not  communicated,  an 
lacious  reasons  not  supplied.  With  the  Press  nc 
is  known.  Who  advises  a  measure,  nobody  k 
Who  carries  it  into  effect,  nobody  knows, 
writes  an  article,  nobody  knows.  Everythi 
anonymous,  everything  is  secret;  the  soul  au 
hfe  of  pubhcity  is — secresy. 
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BOTE— ON  THE  TIMES. 

There  have  been  two  exposures  of  the  Timea  in 
iriiameot.  The  one  by  Mr.  Layard  in  February, 
54,  showing  its  connection  with  Russia.  That 
ntleman  subsequently  accepted  the  office  of  its 
rrespondent  in  the  Crimea.  The  other  by  Mr. 
enry  Dmmmond  on  the  20th  of  March,  1855.  On 
is  occasion  the  Times  thought  fit  to  defend  itself. 

castigated  Mr.  Drummond.  That  gentleman  re- 
nted, and  was  again  received  into  favour.     I  give 

extract  from  the  article  of  the  28th  March. 
About  the  same  time  a  barrister  amused  himself 

writing  a  squib  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  placing 
i  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  the  Thnes. 
le  Times  revenged  itself  by  suppressing  the  report 

the  whole  legal  proceedings  of  his  circuit. 


ctractjrom  the  Times  of  ike  28/A  ^  March,  1855. 

"  Tet  we  have  one  claim  to  congideration  from  Mr,  Dium- 
)nd.  He. says  that  the  Ttrnti  is  a  manufactory  of  gossip, 
lich  the  people  of  this  country  will  have,  and  with  which  it 
our  vocation  to  supply  them.    Now,  if  that  be  so,  we  are 

any  rate  brother  craftsmen,  and  should  leam  to  deal  ten- 
rly  with  each  other's  infirmitiea.  The  great  staple  of  Mr. 
rummond's  speech  is  pohtical  gossip,— the  saying  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  things  which,  though  circulated  in 
ivate  society,  self-respect,  or  a  consideration  for  the  feelings 

others,  prevents  other  men  trom  mentioning  in  public.  Per- 
nality  is  the  element  in  which  he  revels,  and  so  stroi^  is 
is  passion  in  this  abhorrer  of  gossip  that  he  was  actaslly 

th^  trouble  of  writing  down  and  reading  to  the  House  the 
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names  of  gentlemen  whom  he  believed  to  be  connected  with 
this  journal, — ^not  to  prove  anything,  to  illustrate  anything, 
or  to  explain  anything,  but  simply  because  to  read  those 
names  might  annoy  individuals  and  afford  a  momentary 
amusement  to  the  House. 

<*  We  must  apologise  for  noticing  such  statements  or  snch  a 
man,  but  the  place  where  they  are  made  and  the  audience  to 
which  they  are  delivered  give  them  a  weight  which,  if  the 
position  of  their  promulgator  was  better  understood,  they 
would  not  possess.  It  is  said  we  follow,  instead  of  leading, 
public  opinion,  and  in  the  same  breath  the  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon is  quoted  that  in  England  the  newspapers  form  pahlic 
opinion ;  and  we  are  also  told, — in  support,  we  presume,  of 
the  same  proposition, — ^that  Ministers  suffered  themselves  to 
be  driven  into  war  by  the  language  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Drom- 
mond  is  kind  enough  to  express  his  opinion — ^for  which,  con- 
sidering his  theories  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  money  in 
which  he  deals,  we  are  extremely  obliged — that  the  Tma 
really  does  not  take  bribes,  and  in  the  same  breath  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  contrary  by  the  evidence  of  O'Meara,  the 
spy  and  double  traitor,  who  sold  Napoleon  to  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  Government  to  Napoleon,  and 
might  well,*  therefore,  believe  that  the  conductors  of  this 
journal  were  equally  venal. 

"  These  contradictions  speak  for  themselves,  and,  though 
they  do  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  consistency  and  acumen 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  they  do,  we  think,  still  less  honour  to  that 
state  of  the  public  t^ste  which  can  tolerate  such  helpless  and 
incoherent  absurdity.  Mr.  Drummond  says  that  the  IV«^ 
is  a  commercial  speculation,  and  he  is  doubtless  right ;  bnt 
when  he  says  the  Times  is  nothing  else,  we  appeal  from  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Drummond  to  men  who,  free  firom  the  excite- 
ment of  fanatical  exaltation  and  the  intoxication  of  Farlia- 
mentaiy  laughter,  ean  at  least  do  what  is  not  always  granted 
to  a  jester — think  clearly,  and  feel  honourably.  It  was  no! 
in  the  spirit  of  a  mere  mercantile  speculation  that  we  un- 
veiled those  horrors  of  Crimean  mismanagement  which  drev 
down  upon  us  for  the  moment  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  abase 
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1  every  one  interested  in  concealing  them.  Itr.  Dmm- 
d  has  been  one  among  man;  too  heppj'  to  glean  the 
trials  of  his  speech  from  the  '  gossip '  contained  in  this 
nal,  and  is  dow  cng^ed  day  by  day  in  the  labours  of  a 
mittee  whose  principal  business  seems  to  be  to  verify  our 
rtions,  and  fill  up  the  links  that  were  wanting  in  our 
BtiTc.  We  knoiF  well  that  on  Mr.  Bruramond  no  eipoa- 
tion  will  or  can  bave  any  effect,  but  we  respectfully  aub- 

lo  tbe  House  of  Commons  bow  far  the  encouragement 
n  to  such  scenes  as  that  of  Monday  night  may  tend  to 
rce  that  respect  and  abstinence  from  comment  on  indi- 
lal  members  which  they  are  wont  to  demand  from  tbe 
g,  and  how  far  attacks  upon  newspapers  and  their  sup- 
id  contributors  become  the  dignity  oi  raise  the  character 

great  l^islative  assembly." 
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The  event  of  this  age,  and  one  ecarcelj  if 
paralleled  in  any  other,  is  that  of  the  restora 
Turkey  in  the  last  twenty -five  years :  a  restora 
which  Lord  Palmereton  has  become  a  witness  in 
the  distinctness  and  enei^  of  whieli  rival  thi 
which  they  record.  The  hopes  of  Kussia  see: 
blasted,  and  her  power  of  endangering  the 
gone ;  for  to  endanger  the  world,  she  has  not  c 
master  her  neighbour,  but  to  incorporate  his  i 
and  make  it  her  own :  she  was  formidable  onlj 
she  possessed  Turkey.  But  she  does  not  aband 
purpose — she  adopts  another  plan. 

Sebastopol  is  a  fortress  as  well  as  an  arsenal 
fleet.  For  aggressive  purposes  it  was  a  fleet  tl 
wanted.  A  nation  that  is  meditating  a|^ 
against  a  "  weaker"  neighbour,  has  to  erect  c 
tlementa,  sink  no  trenches,  requires  no  cycio] 
to  construct  fortresses,  and  calls  in  no  genii  t 
it  with  boimdless  munitions  for  defence.  C 
now  the  facts.  Between  1828  and  1853,  not  a 
line-of-battle  ship  is  added  to  the  squadron  of 
in  the  Black  Sea.  If  the  empire  of  the  Oti 
was  to  fall  the  prey  of  an  expedition  to  Cod 
nople,  must  not  the  resources  of  Russia  hav< 
expended  on  vcBsels,  and  might  she  not  have  1 
the  cost  otherwise  expended  100  sail  ready  tt 
100,000  men  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  ?  ( 
therefore  the  attack  on  Constantinople  did  nol 

*  This  sheet  is  rerised  juit  m  the  news  anirei  of  tfai 

SebBstopoL 


A 


-gHt.  it  „ev«  w„„idX^  i"  "=  !»""  ««1 

»°"U   ere,  td<e "^T  ^1  'f  "■=«>  Soven.. 
I»  'tose  two  cap  wl!L     ^°''™  ""i  m 

-«'ircre.":roZ-r-''=^'^e 

"'  "  »M  on.  of  XT'""''  '  '"™  -0 
"W'    to    tale  poZ^    ''•"^  f"  "Wek  it 

7='"   ■ievoted    iT,    '°l>'™'<»7<'n 
-le  eoaid  d,.,  a  falC      " 
»f  SebaslojxJ  „iioi   j  ^^ 
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years  ago,  -when  the  Secretary  of  Embass; 
St.  Petersburg  then  left  in  chai^,  writes  to  vai 
goTentment  of  the  dangers  to  Constantinople 
that  fortress.  The  warning  is  given  as  i^ 
Russia,  but  the  initiated  will  understand  whei 
proceeds.  I  quote  from  a  secret  despatch,  ai 
unpublished  one,  and  yet  I  am  guilty  of  no  vio 
of  ofBcial  confidence  in  inserting  it : — 

"  HsBsaa  Pasha's  plan  was  to  put  the  fleet  on  a  reepi 
footing,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  reconquer  the  Crimi 
Liman,  and  the  sea  of  Asoph;  for  he  did  not  tliink  tt 
recovery  of  the  Crimea  alone  was  sufficient  to  securi 
atantinople.  He  began  by  reducing  Egypt,  but 
absence  the  Porte  declared  war,  and  overset  all  his  pi 
From  what  has  been  above  said  it  is  thus  evident  tl 
Eussiatis  niHy,  whenever  they  please,  become  masl 
Constantinople.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  b| 
of  its  weakness  (!),  but  this  cannot  long  be  conceale 
them,  aod  its  fall  is  probably  not  far  distant,  becai 
Turks  themselves  have  not  the  means  of  retarding 
because  the  interference  of  any  European  power  is  t 
very  precarious,  since  the  event  might  happen  befoi 
could  even  have  learnt  the  preparation  of  an  armau 
Sebaatopol." 

The  plan  so  patiently  matured  and  so  longdi 
■was  executed  in  May  1853,  under  a  concou 
circumstances  the  most  felicitous :  in  December 
previous  year  she  had  placed  an  emperor  over  I 
in  the  following  January  a  Coalition  over  En 
Having  secured  the  "  Fourth  Estate"  not  of  E: 
only  but  of  all  Europe  in  a  single  organ,  she  tl 
the  Times  alarms  the  world  with  the  vastne 
the  daring  of  her  schemes:  the  long  delay 
Allies  maddens  opinion  to  the  point  of  being 
for  any  act  that  shall  have  the  appearance  of  ' 
The  leading  joiunal  opens  upon  Sebastopol 
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of  metal,  and  continiuty  of  fire,  wr 
annals  of  public  discussion.  Tl 
Opinion  Ib  hoisted  on  its  walls,  ai 
,outB,  "  Sebastopol  is  the  centn 
! "  "  Until  Sebastopol  is  destroj 
rkey,  no  security  for  the  world,  n 
."  And  so,  "  she  drags  your  a 
"  Forty  thousand  Englishmen 
I  she  had  incurred  from  the  Tui 
the  discomjiture  of  Turkey's  allies, 
she  could  not  maintain  single-ha 
7,  she  now  carries  on  by  discomfitii 
West  together  with  Turkey  ! 
I  is  not  all.  Negotiations  open ; 
a  simultaneous !  She  has  now  t 
tion.  The  one  is  to  make^  the 
in  grave  for  the  armies  of  £ngh 
r,*  and  Sardinia;  such  is  the  i 
1  by  bringing  Sebastopol  within 
lie  Opinion.  But  she  has  another 
-the  diplomatic. 

Allies  insist  on  the  destruction  oi 
iblic,  gratified  with  this  noble  desi 
icurrence  of  war  and  of  negotiatio 
itiaries  observe  the  practical  dil 
8  connected  with  the  military  brai 
dilemma  between  a  Sebastopol 
n  has  captured,  and  a  beaiegin| 
id  by  the  armies  of  Kussia,  they  c 
eads,  and  by  their  own  ingenuil 
set  of  adjustment,  that  of  coun 
3poL      Cteography   and   the  late 

Oat  the  Enasiaiu  bold,  umncJeated,  the  ik 
n  umounoe  the  tranaport  of  40,000  Xurl 
Epuu  to  Bt^Atoria  1 
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point  out  Sinope.  Throw  in  the  Dardanelles  aod 
Boaphorus,  and  then  you  have  Russia  bitted.*  . 
Public  Opinion  wanted  Sebastopol  dwtroyed.  S 
Public  Opinion  to  the  nursery. 

If  I  were  vain- glorious,  I  should  propose  a  Bti 
to  Public  Opinion.  My  heart  ought  to  be  overflo? 
with  gratitude.  Solemnly  addressing  the  Tur 
Government  in  January  1851,  I  predicted, — "' 
unless  25,000  men  were  stationed  on  the  right  \ 
of  the  Pnith,  Turkey  would  become  for  the  maril 
powers  what  Poland  had  been  for  the  territorial.'' 
what  do  I  owe  it  but  to  Public  Opinion  that  I 
not  to  look  back  with  shame,  and  that  I  am 
held  to^ay  a  vain  and  presumptuous  dreamer? 
and  it  alone,  and  not  a  Russian  cabinet  or  a  fir 
cabinet,  has,  step  by  step,  confirmed  my  posit 
and  made  me  the  "  historian  of  Europe  before 
fact." 

I  have  prognosticated  the  partition  of  Turke 
the  end  and  object  of  this  war.  But  I  have 
asserted  that  Russia  would  bear  no  partneis. 
may  appear  contradiction.  It  is  a  sequence;  if 
matter  of  dates.  The  partition  will  be  one  of  opii 
the  possession  one  of  reali^.  This  also  has  been  si 
beforehand  in  these  words : — 

"  She  (Russia)  must  cause  you  to  accumulate  enor 
forces  on  the  Turkish  temtory.  She  must  put  you  in 
session  of  its  seas,  and  its  straits,  and  its  etroog  p 
before  she  can  conquer  the  antipathy  of  the  Turks  to  bi 
and  induce  them  to  call  her  in  to  drive  you  out." 

And  again : — 

"  Every  British  regiment  and  ship  is  worth  to  Boss: 

*  This  wu  written  before  the  project  was  unrolled.  It  wr 
publjihett  in  a  morniag  jonraal  on  the  29th  of  Msrob.  Th 
ueit  da;  the  «ame  Joamal  had  this  &om  Tieona. 
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her  own  regiments  and  ahipa.  Nor  will  sbe  Bacrifioe  a 
SQ  of  youra  without  an  imperative  necessity."" 

Russia  set  the  trap  of  Sebastopol;  the  T^iws  decoyed 
m  into  it.  The  Times  then  is  the  Oi^n,  not  of 
iblic  Opinion,  but  of  Rusaia. 

The  method  of  the  ar^mentation  is  itself  evidence 
'  the  object.  Statements  were  made,  and  nothing 
lOre,  No  proofs  were  adduced,  no  refutations  were 
iticed.  The  statements  were  in  reference  to  cir- 
imstances,  to  law,  and  to  history ;  they  were  not 
erments  of  a  general  belief,  or  even  of  particular 
ewB  which  some  might  dispute,  but  which  some 
itertained.     They  were  perfectly  original,  except  in 

far  that  a  remarkable  parallel  runs  between  them, 
id  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Cobden,  holding  alike  in 
atter  and  in  method.  These  statements,  it  is  needless 

say,  were  false;  and  grant  the  writers  to  have  been 
isled  as  to  things  in  the  East,  that  will  not  explain 
.e  legal  and  historical  falsification.  But  the  Ihnes 
lew  its  power,  and  exerted  it — the  power  of  iteration. 

operated  on  the  English  nation  as  a  blacksmith 
1  a  caldron — punching,  driving,  and  riretting : 
iving  performed  the  feat,  it  then  tells  you,  that  you 
■e  done  np  and  must  be  invaded.t 

*  The  letter  coDtaining  tbia  pusage  wu  in  the  bands  of  the 

itors  of  the  Moraiag  Adetrluer  and  the  Mormnff  Serald  the 

oming  that  the  news  amred  of  the  landing  at  Eupatoria. 

+  Kma/of  alet  May,  where  coNscBipnon,  which  I  annonnoed 

L  the  Biiiing  of  the  eipedition  as  its  consequence,  ii  first  mooted. 

On  the  17th  of  Juno  the  "  liaty'  saja  ; — 

"  Whatever  deluBion  the  Miniiten  were  in  M  to  the  duration  of 

D  war  last  year,  we  now  know  that  il  i*  v>Ue  to  make  up  our 

bda  to  TWEMTE  TBJ.Ba  J.I  UUSX." 


fAUlLiLAU    nUUUS. 


SEBASTOPOL  EXCEEPTA. 


"  Witbin  &  much  more  recent  period  Sebastopol  hai  become  i 
of  Snt-rat«  itreugth  uid  mi^itude  for  bU  the  pmipoiea  of 
ooreriDg  on  tb«  one  side  the  ba;  of  Od«aaa,  and  on  tbeotbat 
of  Atoff — Nubling  the  Kuuiau  army  to  cany  on  inceseaat  i 
in  the  Cauconu,  and  to  close  the  Circaaiian  cout ;  enabU: 
Boaauui  flotilla  to  occupj  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  ehe 
under  its  gigantio  fortress  a  fleet  not  brave  enough  to  camA  01 
terms  the  navies  of  Fruice  and  England,  but  aufficientlj  pow< 
threaMn  the  ooaBts  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  horrors  of  Binope, 
transport  an  armj  in  a  few  hours  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bobj 
Ab  long  Bs  Russia  has  the  Crimea,  with  Sebastopol  (or  her  1 
hold  and  her  naval  arsenal,  all  these  advantages  are  hers.  Ii 
possible  that  the  states  bordering  on  the  other  ahoree  of  tlu 
Sea  should  oppose  an  efleotual  resistance  to  siioh  an  aaca 
without  the  protection  of  the  great  maritime  Powers ;  but  thi 
time  Powers  themselves  cannot  permanently  maintain  a  I 
flftePn  sail  of  the  line  to  wateh  BebastopoL  The  grand  p 
and  militarj  objects  of  the  war  oanuot  therefore  be  attained 
a*  Sebastopol  and  the  Buasian  fleet  are  in  eiistenocj  but, 
central  position  of  the  Russian  Power  in  the  south  of  the 
were  annihilated,  the  whole  ftbrio  which  it  has  cost  the  C 
Russia  1  century  to  raise  falls  (o  the  gronnd. 

"  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  ta]dng  of  Sebastopol  and  tb 

pation  of  the  Crimea  are  objects  which  would  repay  all  the 

the  present  war,  and  would  pennanentlj  settle  in  our  favc 

principal    questions  now   in  dispute  ^  and  it  ii  equally  cln 

thcee  objects  are  to  be  aocomplished  by  no  other  means  ;  for 

which  should  leave  Russia  in  possession  of  the  some  mt 

aggreesioD  would  only  enable  her  to  recommence  the  wmr 

plosure.    The  Crimea  is  on  many  accounts  favourable  to  t 

ntious  of  tLe  allied  armies,  supported  by  the  Beets.    The  clii 

the  Boutham  coast  is  said  to  be  healthy,  while  that  of  the  ni 

portion  of  the  peninsula  is  marshy  and  peatiferaui.     Thi 

"   ilf  is  indented  by  nuioeroua  bays,  and  that  of  Kaffa  or  The 

the  aouth-easlem  point  of  the  country,  is  large  enough  t< 

eet,  and  to  serve  as  the  base  of  operations  for  an  army. 

ently  visited  by  Sir  B.  Lyons  and  the  Bt«sm  squadron,  th 

1  defenoea  of  this  place  were  observed  to  be  quite  inconsic 

3ess  to  every  part  of  the  coast  would,  of  course,  be  easy  ; 

ireyanoe  of  supplies,  reinforcements,  and  even  the  heavy  t 

army.    The  Russians,  on  tbe  contrary,  would  have  to  br 

ole  of  their  troops  and  supplies  to  the  seat  of  war  acn 
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moeateppMof  tiietoathemproviaceBof  theempin.  Skholaiaio 
CJinton  Cfmld  ht  blockadad  lo  aato  itop  all  ctHnoHiaioafiaii  hy 
r,  amd  if  Sebartopol  tutrt  itmetUd  bg  na  and  lawl,  Buuia  has 
ther  pUoe  of  strength  in  the  country  to  f&ll  bock  upon.  The 
uct  of  B  siege  ia  an  ^flair  of  ui,  which  must  be  euccessful  in  a 
I  time,  unlees  the  enemj  can  reliere  the  place  in  the  intOTal  by 
ting  the  beaieging  ormj  or  by  compelling  it  to  retire.  From 
>eat  RccouDtB  which  hare  been  obtained  of  Sebaatopol,  there  ie 
aaon  to  auppoio  that  the  land  defeaoee  of  the  place  are  of  a  very 
idsble  character,  ot  that  much  had  b«ea  done  to  them  until  the 
nt  hoatilitiea  gave  the  Emperor  reaion  to  apprehend  an  attack 
uropean  armies.  The  poiition  of  the  town  upon  a  cliff  rising 
the  Ks  commands  to  a  great  extant  the  prodigiooi  forts  which 
been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  and  their  fire 
i  probably  not  touch  operations  commenced  in  the  rear  of  the 
and  on  liigher  groond.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  suppose  that 
ihouiand  iiwsof  theoUiedarmice,  supported  by  the  fleets,  would 
le  to  keep  m  e\eek  any  number  of  troop*  KsMia  otn  throw  into 
)riinM ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  hoping  that  this  is  the  opera> 
resolred  upon  bj  (he  allied  Govmunents  bj  the  &ct  that  very 
F  battering  goos  have  been  deapatched  both  from  the  English 
•Venoh  arsenala." — Timet,  June  16, 1864, 
mmediately  after  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  (middle  of 
I  the  Government  at  home  thought  the  time  was  come  to  occupy 
Mmea,  and  to  capture  Bebsstopol."— Zonj  Jah»  EiutM  at 
cl,  October  28. 

''rom  first  lo  last,  and  throughont  every  part  of  these  transactions, 
ding  over  more  than  a  century,  the  Crimea  has  been  the  pw»t 
«•  OD  which  the  southern  policy  of  Bussia  tested — the  keystone 
e  arch  wliich  reached  &om  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the 
I  of  the  Caucasus.  Odeeaa  roie  into  commeroial  importance  and 
lerity  under  this  protection.  The  Euiine  became  a  Russian  lake, 
be  naral  forces  assembled  within  it  awaited  but  the  oocasion  or 
gnal  to  complete  the  subjection  of  Turkey,  and  entar  upon  the 
■n  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Crimea  itself  was  ad- 
ily  luited  for  theee  purposes.  Its  indented  shores  afibrded  great 
nra  and  meana  of  defence ;  its  eitenaive  and  fertile  plain!  pro- 
copioui  and  cheap  supptiea  for  the  troops ;  while  the  Bbsenoe  of 
atiOD  and  of  trade  left  the  poimiBula  as  a  sort  of  natural  fortress, 
I  hardly  attracted  the  cunosit;  of  the  traTeller  or  the  obeerra' 
if  the  merchant.  9uch  was  the  state  of  things  a  year  sgo,  when 
he  prelenaions  of  Rueeia  and  the  approach  of  hostilities  drore 
oonsider  where  the  most  severe  and  decisive  blow  against  her 
i  bo  aimed.    These  coniidenttioDS  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that 
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a  wu  that  spot,  and  that  a  blow  atruok  home  at  Sebi 
□ce  panljie  and  amiihiUte  thowi  maauB  of  oztcmil  i 
e  Eaat  againet  vhich  we  foimd  ounelrea  diot«  parti 
arrajea  in  anna."— Himw,  Oct.  i,  18B4. 

The  CzBT  ia  to  retire  and  preserve  a  dynasty  be 
Itfoscow  and  Casan  I 

The  eame  paper  haa : — 

"  For  the  moment  the  world  ii  fullj  oooapied  with  the  gfeat 
wbioh  is  perfonning  in  the  Crimea ;  but  lu  loan  at  tit  oampati 
an  end  the  Porte  will  porbape  do  well  to  puD  the  following  at 
forward  queation  to  Aiutrio'— '  If  the  Bouiam  ahoald  agai 
the  Danube  into  the  DobrudKha,  will  Anatrla  conaider 
renewed  inTadon  a  eatu*  btUi,  and  act  aGoordinglf  ? ' " 

"  Hafing  dnwn  the  iword  and  thrown  awaj  the  mbbard 
boe  of  a  powerful  and  barbaroni  foe,  and  bj  the  aide  of  : 
ally,  we  miut  darote  ero^tliing  we  poateaa  in  this  world 
oaoae  we  hare  embraoed,  unkwa  we  would  make  op  onr  m 
retire  from  the  front  nmk  of  nations,  and  take  our  plaM  » 

not  how  Ur  b^ind We  mnat  make  tlie  gn 

tUoA  for  more  than  three  aaragea,  and  the  dmgoon  for  moi 
three  Cotaacka,  if  we  would  not  mltm  a  rererae  which  may 
fint  Btep  in  that  decline  and  taU  which  hai  been  the  fate  of 
ptree."— ZfiMi,  Not.  29, 1854. 

■*  Id  oonaidaring  the  qoeetioii  of  the  sipedition  to  the  Orim 
GoTemment  had  to  conaider  the  altematiieB.  England  and 
had  aent  an  armj  into  Turkey.  If  that  army  had  been  take 
to  Cooatantinople  for  the  winter,  it  would  hare  been  a  great 
pointment  to  the  people  of  thii  country.  There  only  remaii 
expedition  to  the  Crimea."— Xorrf  John  Entnll,  Dec.  12,  ISi 

"  The  atorea  aocumulated  (here  could  only  hare  been  acorn 
for  purpoiei  of  aggretiions  and  the  manner  in  which  Buaaia,  t 
being  enabled  to  bring  a  aingle  man  or  a  aingle  gun  by  ii 
relied  solely  on  the  defenoee  of  the  pUce  to  defend  Seiatlaj 
many  montba,  thowi  the  danger  to  which  Tubeby  ib  bzka 
Lord  Clarendon  on  Ihe  2hlh  of  Mag,  1B65. 


CONSCIENCE  AND  CUNN 

CUNNINO  man  is  one  without  cc 
ing  is  the  antithesis  to  straightfoi 
•ience  implies  honesty.  Against 
running  nan  alone  is  conscientic 
easons. 

Latin,  conscience  is  rendered  faj 
tive.  A  better  example  of  it 
lian  Horace's  Mens  conscia  recti 
)ach  to  nhich  in  English  words 
inff  itself  to  be  in  the  right." 
,  it  is  not  the  anatomical  oi^an  n 
nan  himself;  and  we  seize  upon  ; 
rive  him  with  another  name,  so  as 
met  a  phrase.     Heart  and  consc 

thing :    we   can   always  use  the 

:  they  vary  indeed  in  the  adjt 
y  and  conscientious  not  being 
,  then,  would  you  translate  inl 
ientious  man?     It  must  be  a  mi 

with  all  our  mistiness,  Conscieni 
BT  than  what  a  man  really  thinl 
endently  of  the  disguise  he  ma; 
s,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
nt  of  light  which  he  possesses ;  it : 

as  he  has  of  the  right  or  wrong  ol 

1  he  himself  does. 

oning,  from  the  old  form  to  knoii 

•  'Kamea,  Oerma»;  owmj,  Seolel 
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iftd  sense  from  our  fault,  not  its  i 
tmt  (wisdom)  has  become  sharpue 
;  the  Greeks,  sophistry),  as  a-a/l  I 
ime  deceit.  The  chauge  iQ  the  valtie 
wuiu  upens  oue  of  the  most  essential  fields  < 
examination.  Why  do  we  associate  cunaiD 
knavery,  and  never  with  honesty — if  not  beca 
dishonest  man  will  do  for  a  purpose  what  the 
man  will  not  do  for  the  truth.  The  former 
that  it  is  only  on  himself  and  his  dexterity  i 
has  to  depend  for  success.  The  latter,  coni 
rely  on  his  good  intentions,  never  dreams  of  q 
ing  himself  to  make  them  prevail.  To  this 
indebted  for  its  supremacy,  or  even  for  a  place 
world.  There  would  be  no  knaves,  says  a  S 
proverb,  unless  there  were  dupes;  this  is  i 
meant  when  I  said  that  the  cunning  man  oi 
be  conscientious,  for  a  man  must  he  observ 
others  to  know  hioisclf. 

"Being  crafty,"  says  St.  Paul,  "I  have  caug 
with  guile" — "  Caught  you  not  for  my  ends,  b 
your  benefit."  Can  anything  be  more  cunning 
the  answers  of  our  Saviour?  was  ever  self-c 
so  inculcated  as  in  these  words  : — "  Be  ye  « 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves,"  that  is  to  sa; 
cunning  and  innocent"  ?  We  follow  the  injum 
separating  them,  and  get  wise  men  knavish,  and  ] 
men  fools. 

The  absence  of  cunning  is  hateful :  you  < 
require  from  a  man  stature  or  talents  which  Gi 
not  given  him,  but  for  cunning  all  that  is  wai 
itiou.  Cunning  is  dexterity,  not  deceit. 
:  of  the  physician  and  the  management  i 
nan,  not  the  art  of  the  quack  and  the  ma 
jf  the  impostor,    A  people  who  hold  cu 
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3pate  is  a  people  where  ingenu 
f  evil,  and  where  that  evil  triucai 
reek  there  is  a  word  which  we  t 
— at  least   in  the  New  Testame 

to  the  Latin  term ;  ewiiliiaic,  fri 
;,  to  see.  Ab  a  verb  it  is  use 
m-iters ;  as  a  substantive  we  kii' 
:w  Testament.*  We  translate  : 
I  we  have  no  parallel  word,  and  i 
ption  of  the  Greek  language,  as  t 
ommon  sense.  The  following  ] 
tradictory  senses  in  which  it  is  i 

said,  "  I  have  lived  in  all  got 
Qod."t  "  To  have  a  conscience  ^ 
i  God  and  men."  J  "  Some,  with 
1  unto  this  hour,  eat  it  as  a  thin{ 
;  and  their  conscience  being  wea 
Ling  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having  th 
with  ahot  iron."||  "No  more 
"  Having  our  hearts  spriuklei 
nee."**  "If  a  man  for  conscieni 
grief."tt 

t  a  history  of  the  church  is  ther 
is  key  I  The  heresies  of  the  Or 
t  spread  to  the  Occidental ;  tl 
terms  (not  scriptural),  nottranslai 
)f  the  Occidental  Church  were 
the  Greek  prevailed,  because  t 
le  terms  of  scripture  translated, 
ic  only  iu  the  translation. 


Jeo'a  ConcordftDce  pr»  it  in  Ecdeeiaite 

"  thought." 

LctB  uiii,  1.        J  Act*  siiT,  16.        S  1 

It,  2.     ir  Heb.  i,  2.     ••  Heb.  i,  22. 
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While  this  new  religious  "principle'*  is  e 
the  religioiia  community  has  surrendered  all 
cation  of  it.  ReligioD  is  put  aside  whenever  w 
to  look  at  acts,  confessedly  criminal,  and  in  wi 
men  are  partners,  so  that  you  have  at  the  same 
nation  acting  the  part  of  murderers  or  robbe 
professing  a  religion.  This  ia  conscience  " 
with  a  hot  iron." 

By  manufacturing  for  ourselves  a  someth 
ourselves  which  is  to  be  the  good  and  guiding 
ourselves,  and  which  only  is  ourselves,  we  op 
door  for  the  commission  of  every  crime  for  consi 
sake.  The  man  destitute  of  integrity  is  alot 
from  the  contamination ;  he  merely  profits  1 
perversion  of  others.  The  evil  lies  in  the  re 
man  who  has  the  desire  of  doing  his  duty.  . 
iieves  his  conscience  to  be  God's  law,  and  so  be 
a  god  uuto  himself :  very  religious  in  his  tho 
most  heathenish  in  his  practice.  I  am  not 
inventing  or  supposing ;  the  words  in  italics  a 
mine ;  they  are  those  of  a  teacher  and  a  preaehi 
the  only  man  in  our  times  of  superior  capacil 
reputation  who  has  laboured  for  God's  sake,  st 
neither  distinction  noroffice,  but  endeavouring 
and  teach  what  was  right;  I  mean  Dr.  A 
He  says,  "  He  who  believes  his  conscience 
God's  law,  by  obeying  it  obeys  God,"t  Is  "' 
rule  which  he  inculcates  the  reprobate  life  dew 
by  onr  Saviour  to  his  apostles  when  he  says,  "V 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  serv 
Men  who  "  believe,"  and  "  think,"  must  not  u 
stand  that  there  ia  a  standard  of  right  and  w 
"If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  is  ft 

*  T  quote  tha  word  from  a  ■ermon  I  h»e  t«xatlj  heard. 
t  Life,  vol.  ii,  51. 
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If  we  had  never  heard  the 
luch  us,  but  as  we  repeat  th< 
e  contraiy,  the  Bible  is  unaT 
ians,  and  is  even  without  io 
induct. 


INTEGRITY  AND  INDEPENDENCI 

These  are  terms  quite  unneeded,  as  we  have  hi 
and  courage.  A  man  of  integrity  is  no  other  tl 
honest  man,  and  one  of  independence  is  he  yh 
or  thinks  for  himself.  We  have,  however,  appliec 
to  territorial  matters. 

A  country  is  a  space  of  ground  with  fixed  lia 

landmarks  are   removed,  the   only  integrity  t 

called  in  question  is  that  of  the  assailant ;  in  ont 

it  is  that  of  the  assailed.     "  In  sbori;,  it  is  this 

plague  of  the  world,  deception,  which  takee 

measures  and  makes  false  musters  almost  in 

thing  1  which  sounds  a  retreat;    which  overt 

n>>nif<  nrmiH    ond  onmetimcs,  by  one  lying 

turns  the  fate  and  fortu 

nd  lays  the  most  flour 

A  blind  guide  is   certai 

guide  that  blinds  those 

bitably  a  greater."*     S 

L  the  Ottoman  Empire  I 

ich  can  be  rendered  i 

said,  "There  is  an  int 
le  Ottoman  Empire,  bu 
dependence  and  integr 
and  he  is  quite  correct.  1 
Vienna  the  Ruasiau  FI< 
;he  difference,  showing  tl 
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of  Arabia  and  Alrica  the  domiDiou 
I  invaded  by  the  forces  of  Great  I 
rhereas  we  know  that  the  Turkish  i 
w>  territory  belonging  to  either.  T 
ntiaries  of  Ruaaia  propose  to  leave 
sal  of  her  own  straits  and  the  s 
wn  seas ;  to  which  the  Flenipote 
and  France  object,  showing  that 
rere  only  the  preliminaries  to  fiu 
rf  the  principle. 

in  Europe,  the  Turkish  Goveri 
onesty  or  courage.  It  would  be  a  i 
f  the  independence  and  integrity 
ible  those  of  England  and  France 
issia  has  occupied  portions  of  Tu 
;ted  blows  upon  its  government  i 
kened  the  honesty  and  courage  of 
their  rights  and  regain  their 
las   in  like   manner  taken    tern 

(the  north-west  coast  of  the  Pt 
humiliations'  upon  her  governmi 
Vance,  the  effect  of  which  has  on 
iin  desire  to  encroach  upon  the 
ts  of  other  nations.  Mr.  Gladi 
■x  of  the  philosophy  of  our  policy, 
inted  with  "our  satisfaction," 
1  in  establishing  a  system  which  si 
■ts  and  comers  of  Europe "  to 
r  to  our  plan, 

ity  and  Independence  are  no  moi 
loal  law  than  of  private  conveyanc 
aon  into  international   compacts 

speech  must  render  rights  ins 
ncertiun.  In  the  present  case 
;  ve  all  know  that  we  are  plsyini 
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Gladstone  uttered  the  words  I 

nehester  milUowuers  did  not  as! 

:,  and  in  what  the  difference  re 

'ed  the  statement  of  that  differ 

being  known  to  be  a  conscie: 

uuu   a   rciigjuus   man,  they   acquired   hencefo 

courage  to   say   one   thing  and  to   mean   an 

Henceforward  the  Government  obtained  the  assu 

if  they  were  in  doubt  respecting  it  before,  tha 

would  be  held  to  be  in  pursuit  of  a  British  intei 

betraying  an  ally. 

Such  words  would  nauseate  if  we  found  th 
any  respectable  writings;  claasical  diction 
cease,  and  antiquity  would  become  contemptibl 
to  us,  if  its  records  were  burdened  with  such 
If,  instead  of  "Accursed  be  he  who  removi 
neighbour's  landmark,"  it  was  "Accursed  be  h 
violates  his  neighbour's  integrity,"  would  we  be 
ing  the  Bible  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  This  is  captious ;  ever 
knows  that  when  the  Integrity  of  a  country  is  a 
of,  it  is  ita  dimensions  that  are  meant,  and  i 
character."  Why,  then,  not  say  so?  Why  spei 
ferently  of  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  an 
possessions  of  a  subject?  What  do  you  ga 
using  a  word  that  is  superfluous  ?  What,  at 
does  the  honest  man  gain? 

In  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war,  the  Provir 
the  Danube  are  designated  an  "integral  porl 
the  Ottoman  Empire."  Our  "  avowed  object  i 
war,"  says  Sir  James  Graham,  "  and  so  far  as 
see,  our  sole  and  only  object,  is  the  maintenai 
the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  Turkey."  > 
"  The  settlement  of  the  point  respecting  the  oi 
tion  of  the  Principdities  was  the  immediate  ob, 
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I  War."  It  follows  that  the  First  Point  "did 
lure  the  perfect  Independence  of  the  Principalities," 
that  the  "  Independence"  of  the  Principalities  is 
tured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  "  Integrity"  of  Torkey, 
which  you  go  to  War.  Is  not  this  a  play  npon 
rds?  And  is  it  not  with  such  dice  that  Russia 
ubles  with  the  World?  There  are  further  espla- 
;ions  given  by  this  ei-miniBter  remarkably  Ulus- 
tive  of  the  actual  progress  of  Government,  and  of 
!  value  to  that  end  of  convertible  terms. 
'In  the  main,  the  first  point,  as  agreed  to  by 
issia,  did  secure  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
Lucipalities,  because,  instead  of  placing  them  under 
;  protectorate  of  Russia,  it  placed  them  under  the 
jtectorate  of  the  four  Great  Powers." 
"  However  aikxiom  they  might  be  to  maintain  the 
lependence  of  Turkey,  they  should  bear  in  mind 
it  she  called  for  the  assistance  of  powerful  auxilia- 
s ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which 
;  depended  for  that  support  on  other  countries, 
;  became  more  dependeut  and  could  not  subsist 
:hout  it," 

Our  dictionaries  give  another  interpretation, 
hnson  explains  Independence  as  "  exemption  from 
iance  or  control," 

[f  we  want  a  word  to  designate  the  whole  of  a 
ritory  in  the  form  of  an  abstraction,  why  not  say 
fholeneas"?  Why  substitute  independence  for 
ereignty  ?  There  is  more  here  at  stake  than  our 
n  morality  in  regard  to  an  Ally, 
[nteger  is  a  mathematical  term ;  the  parts  of  the 
eger  are  co-efficients;  by  detaching  any  one  the 
eger  itself  disappears.  To  apply  Integri*"  '"  *'•-- 
ise  to  states  is  a  very  archaic  notion.  1 
did  once  exist,  for  we  find  traces  of  it  at 
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I  is  divided   into   carats  or  Ir 

easurements  have  equally   rei 

d  are  relative,  not  absolute.     . 

my  acres  of  his  laud,   but  so 

^jperty.     Now  the  system  of 

people  look  back  to  a  Brittan 

Langnedoc,  to  a  Burgundy,  or  a  Navarre,  as 

whic^  had  not  yet  taken  their  place  in   the 

nnity  of  France.     So  also  the  ancient  Kingd< 

Scotland  and  of  Ireland  were  during  their  ' 

pendent "  existence  hut  in  an  amorphous  state. 

is  to  protect  England  and  France  from  the   i 

petal  tendencies  of  "  Integrity  and  Independe 

Why  should  not  the  one  and  the  other  be  me: 

process  of  agglomeration  ?   Guizot  haa  illustrat 

principle  of  "great  states,"  what  end  can  there 

all  this  save  one  State  ?    This  conclusion  has  a 

the  merit  of  being  logical  and  illogical,  being  tl 

application  of  a  false  masim. 


PRINCIPLE  AND  INTEREST. 

NciPLE  is  made  out  of  the  Latin  word  "  prin- 
'  and  is  equivalent  to  auom,  thougli  we  under- 
it  as  essence.  When  we  say  "  the  principle  of 
'  we  mean  the  essential  object  of  a  bill,  and  so 
sre  is  QO  harm  in  the  word ;  yet  there  is  not  a 
iiruleat  poison  in  the  whole  pharmacopoeia  of 
>gy,  because  it  used  to  envolop  and  render 
le  noxious  dosea  which  the  stomach,  would 
'ise  reject.  Que  instance  will  suffice.  Inter- 
n  passed  &om  a  crime  insufferable  in  the  eyes  of 
hmen,  to  a  practice  sanctioned  by  them,  through 
ng  of  "  the  principle  of  intervention."  Had  the 
ilssence  been  retained  in  Parliamentary  language 
Is,  this  could  not  have  happened ;  for  if  any  one 
of  the  essence  of  intervention,  he  would  be  en- 
.  to  say  what  it  was ;  when  he  would  say  "  prin- 
'  nothing  more  was  required.  Accredited  as 
trine,  it  was  no  more  a  crime.  The  object  of 
listinct  speech  is  to  withdraw  acta  from  the 
il  of  judgment,*  and  amount  words  of  this 
ption,  principle  takes  the  highest  stand, 
talk  of  principle  in  a  good  sense — "a  man  of 
pie"  is  a  good  man,  "  a  man  without  principle" 
id  man ;  so  that  every  thing  is  good  to  which 
ply  the  word  principle.  Then  follow  the  con- 
tions.     A  bill  has  its  principle,  and  is  also  "  an 

rxH.  The  good  humour  ii  to  itxal  at  a  minuto'i  reat. 

TOL.  Camtg— the ■wu«  aHii.  Steal!   AfioafDrthephrase!" 
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idpled  bill."     TheD  by  the  tranepontic 

,  an  B,  for  which  there  is  no  warra 

f,  we  have  "  principal,"  meaning  Chi* 

we  are  furnished  with  a  nice  little  laby 

ary  one  enters  whether  he  will  or  no, 

„^.  w.  ..^ch  no  one  can  emerge  without  the  t1 

of  etymology,  which  there  is  no  Ariadne  to  fiim 

Interest  is  a  sentence,  not  a  word;  it  is  com] 

of  a  preposition  and  a  verb,   meaning  "he  is 

or  "amongst;"  that  is,  "takes  part  in."   Ueiag 

a  substantive  we  displace  ourselves,  and  transfe 

action  to  the  object.     It  is  no  longer,  "I  take 

in  such  a  thing,"  but  "  such  a  thing  takes  pa 

me."     How  very  strange  that  a  people  take  pie; 

in  the  -classical  languages  because  of  their  clea 

and  beauty,  and  fabricates  for  itself  speech  » 

renders  them  incapable  of  framing  a  sentence  tl 

not  confused  and  hideous  ! 

The  word  "  Interest"  is,  like  "  Principle,"  a  b 
of  politics;  as  the  one  is  substituted  for  dut 
is  the  other  for  profit;  but  it  mixes  togethei 
mental  attractions  of  a  subject,  and  the  gain 
measure,  and  then  we  limit  it,  and  speak  of  "  mat 
interests,"  "moral  interests,"*  and  "well-onden 
interests,"  as  if  there  were  "  immaterial  inten 
"immoral  interests,"  and  "ill-understood  inten 
This  word,  like  all  the  others,  has  these  two  eS 
it  puts  aside  the  proper  term,  and  it  confoondi 
judgment;  it  thus  causes  speech  to  multiply, 
facilitates  the  construction  of  sentences  which  i 
nothing.  Every  such  term  brings  a  host  of  ot 
negative,  disjunctive,  contradictory,  relative,  coi 

•  "The  iuid(mign«d  bu  a  malerul  ea  well  m  s  moral  inta 
promotiDg  the  drcuUtion  of  Uie  Atlat. 

"  L.  EOBSVT 
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utithetical.  Interest  gives  you  "  intercBted," 
■esting,"  "  disintereBted,"  then  "  uniiiterested," 
tereatiiig."  An  "  interested"  persou  is  not  the 
IS  an  "  interesting"  person,  and  is  not  an  inte- 
;  person.     To   be  interested  in  a  subject   is 

commendable ;  to  be  uninterested  in  a  subject, 
;rested  without  one,  ia  the  reverse.*  An  inte- 
act  is  a  gainliil  one ;  a  disinterested  act  is  not 
gainful  one,  but  something  else.  Each  term 
ng  not  uncertainty  only,  but  speculatioQ,  we 
)ping  about  on  ice,  and  floundering  in  mire. 
Tc  was  no  "  interest "  in  Latin,  so  is  there  no 
ested,"  "interesting,"  "uninteresting,"  "dis- 
ted."  In  former  ages,  say  Greece  for  in- 
,  it  required  depth  and  capacity  to  use  terms 
ively ;  now  you  may  have  a  stupid  man,  a  pre- 
it  sophist;  he  requires  but  to  be  in  earnest, 
lieve  what  he  says,  to  surpass  the  acbievemeuts 
^ised  cunning  and  art. 
icians  call  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of 

by  specifying  the  particular  sense  which 
be  attributed  to  paronymous  words,  when 
in  varying  inflections  or  in  differing  parts 
ech.  This  is  all  very  well  for  an  argument  j 
w  is  it  that  the  logician  does  not  argue  Irom 
^ument  to  the  language,  and  perceive  that,  if 
ation  there  is  to  be,  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the 

and  in  the  speech  which  forms  it  ?  But  so  far 
lis,  the  tracing  back  to  the  original  sense,  that 
y,  the  putting  the  original  or  the  "etymologi- 
U  mtCTHting  to  obaeire  that  Louis  Napoleon  told  the  Lord 
hat  the  oppreasad  of  the  world  looked  to  England  and 
— Montioff  Paper. 

wonderful  Lord  QraniUla  lajB  that  tbU  war  U"'aadertakeD 
interested  objects."    This  would  be  a  stroke  of  genius  in 
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it  the  corrupted  and  "customary' 

a.  disturbance  leadiog  to  fallacy  i 

o  error  in  history.      I  cannot  re 

of  giving  the  following  example  :- 

no  example  of  the  branch  of  fallacy  fo 

eLjiuuit^j  i8  more  extenaire  or  mischievoua  than. 

'repreaentatUe.'     Assuming  its  right  meaning  to  ci 

with  the  verb  '  represent,'  the  sophiat  persuades  t 

tnde  that  the  member  is  bound  by  the  opinion  of 

stituents  ;  whereas  law  and  custom,  which  in  this 

be  considered  as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term,  e 

to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsibility."* 

This  pasBBge  will  show  that  it  is  impof 
attach  to  words  definite  meanings  unless  they 
and  that  the  true  meaning  can  only  be  got  s 
knowledge  of  the  original  term  in  the  origi 
guage,  and  of  our  own  law.  When,  then,  a 
knowing  the  true  value  of  the  term,  disreg 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  introduce 
then  takes*  the  custom,  as  a  means  of  testic 
the  word  is  examined,  as  "  fixing  the  meaninj 
term,"  and  pronounces  on  the  whole  authori 
why,  then,  all  one  can  say  is.  Thank  God  tht 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  this  is  past  cure ;  such  : 
ought  not  to  exist,  even  if  it  could. 

Spirit  is  a  word  which  we  employ  synon; 
with  principle.  We  say  the  spirit  as  well  as  t 
ciple  of  a  bill ;  the  spirit  of  an  instruction,  tl 
of  the  age ;  it  equally  serves  to  shut  out  ia 
and  to  present  our  own  acts  as  a  taw  of  natm 
Another  synonym  is  policy,  as  I  have  el 
shown.  The  principle,  the  spirit,  or  the  pol 
be  equally  predicated  of  a  measure,  a  treaty,  a 
or  a  bill ;  and  these  three  words,  with  intei 
•  Whatelj's  Logic,  p.  118. 
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■our  points"  of  the  "  Eaatem  queBtion."     The 

has  aaid  that,  according  to  me,  the  "  Eastern 
ou"  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  East.  Thie 
:ry  grave  inquiry,  and  if  I  should  happen  to  be 

a  most  important  discovery.  To  teet  it,  it 
necessary  to  travel  to  the  East.  The  evidence 
lin  the  reach  of  every  man  who  hears  his  neigh- 
alk.     I  offer  a  few  quotations, 

turning  point  was  the  Vienna  Note.  The 
a  undertook  to  arbitrate,  and  by  their  award 
Qore  to  Russia  than  she  had  claimed.  What 
,ve  her  was  the  word  " spirit": — 
B  Government  of  the  Sultan  will  Temain  faithful  to 
!r  and  the  aPiaiT  of  the  stipulationa  of  the  tieatiea  of 
Jji,"  &c. 

.  addition  brought  the  war  in  the  East. 
wding  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  our  pohcy  has 
successful  in  preventing  the  application  to 
'  of  "loose  Asiatic  principles."* 
unm  baa  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  TuAej  u  an  Afbtu 
How  do  we  treat  an  Aiiatio  power  F  (Cheen.)  How  doet 
ireat  an  African  power  t  We  know  that  when  a  civilized 
omei  in  contact  with  a  barbarous  nation,  seeminglj,  bj  a 
roridence,  the  one  absorbs  the  other.  But  what  do  we  do 
We  make  a  treat;  i  and  the  moment  a  aorereign  puts  hia 
I  treatj,  be  he  sultan,  nabob,  nyah,  or  ameer,  his  power  hu 

from  him.  We  take  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring 
K>ndition8  have  been  broken  i  it  is  a  cattti  belli ;  we  pounce 
1,  and  there  ia  an  end,  (Cheera.)  That  is  the  way  France 
Africa  nith  the  uncivijiied  nations  next  to  har.  That  ia 
lusaia  treats  with  the  uncivilized  nations  next  to  har.  The 
Russia  committed  waa — she  applied  this  n/ilem  of  trtaty 
>pean  power  j  for  though  by  nature  Asialib,  Turkey,  b;  her 
icsl  eituation,  is  European.  Europe  cannot  afford  to  have 
le  Asiatic  principles  obtaining  in  the  case  of  Turkey.    We, 

England,  France,  and  Austria — Austria  cliiefl; — are  inte- 
pceventing  this  aggressLou," — .Ifr.  Sduy  Berbert,  June  7, 
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st  arduous  enterprise  of  the  English  Got 
the  composition  of  the  despatch  repl 
rte's  rejection  of  their  award.  They 
leir  great  allies : — 

English  and  French  Governments  had  no' 
umicu  lu  thinking  that  those  interetts  were  protectci 
reverse  of  which  appeared),  and  that  the  principle  for 
we  had  all  along  been  contending  was  maintained  (t)i 
thing  to  be  deplored),  neither  of  the  Governments 
have  assented  to  the  Note." 

On  this  the  war  rims  its  course,  we  taking 
with  the  power  that  had  rejected  our  award 
against  the  power  that  had  accepted  it.  0 
principle  for  which  we  had  all  along  been  conte: 
our  na\ies  are  despatched  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Sea,  and  our  armies  to  the  Crimea,  by  means  of 
we  have  seen  those  "interests"  effectually 
tected;"  and  consequently,  as  the  reward  ( 
efforts,  sacrifices,  and  glorious  achievements,  " 
abandons  the  principle  of  covering  with  an 
protectorate,  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sul 
the  Oriental  Rile."  On  this  the  Conference  ass' 
at  Vienna,  when  an  unexpected  ob&tacle  arises 
Turkish  language.  That  tongue  is  barbarous 
degree  of  being  destitute  of  synonyms  for  "intft 
"  independence,"  "  opinion,"  "  civilization," 
plication,"  "principle,"  and  "interest."  1 
became  necessary  to  continue  the  war  until  i 
masters  were  sent  out  for  the  primary  instruc 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  until  a  new  gen 
arose,  qualified  in  philology.*     The  obstmctii 

*  "  The  course  of  this  D^otiation  hns  abimdaatlj  pror 
the  tenacity  of  tho  Turks  with  rpgard  to  their  peculiar  i 
eipresdon,  and  the  difficulty  of  miikbg  them  comprehend  1 
riorit^  of  those  simple/onHitJa  in  uw  among  Chrittian  3tal 
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id  Bimplicity  detailed  as  follon 
irbert,  on  the  7th  of  June : — 

not  ^ter  an  the  question  of  the  rig 
h  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  C 
cept  in  passing  to  say,  that  I  was 
he  noble  lord  (J.  Bussell),  who  stated^ 
ing  entered  upon  the  fourth  point,  th 
tion  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  tha 
ition  which  would  infringe  on  the  r 

Turkey,  by  giving  a  vested  right  in 
DstioD,  but  to  several,  in  the  internal 
Veil,  that  was  not  an  unnatural  obi 
lador  of  Turkey  to  make ;  but  there  wb 
—that  after  the  enemy  had  agreed,  tl 

had  not  given  in  a  similar  agreeme: 
>ur  ally.    Now,  that  complicated  the 

y-" 

keB  sae  that  there  ib  in  this  a 
-that  the  meek  whisper  of  a 
.  Bhould  have  upset  a  Confer 
lom  and  Civilization,  opened  uc 
"Divine  Providenee,"  and  in  wh 
ed  in  enlightening  them  to  "  dec 

Europe,  so  necessary  to  progrqB 
hall  become  more  consolidated 
je  negotiations."* 

is  another  singularity.  We 
3  lips  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
11,  from  the  beginning,  was  too 
o  have  any  intention  to  lend  hii 
)n  of  this  infamous  peace :  hov 


of  IjDBinefla.    The  genius  of  thei 
Ibilitj  (almoat)  of  convejing  the  aenae  ( 
lalation,  contribute   greatly  to  their  obi 
tdait'i  Corrtipotid«iiot,  p.  104. 
ng  address  of  Count  BuoL 
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Qce — how,  not  to  inform  ub 

IDS  being  a  farce,  the  Fleni] 
e  another  in  the  face,  wore 
nd  them ;  those  masks  were 
ITERBST."      Here  are  a  few 


IHTBBEST. 

"  To  gnamntee  in  common  the  existence  of  thif 
things  in  the  ^«Mm2  interests  of  public  ori^  and  civil 

"  iDterests  apparently  contradictory  will  be  brou 
ward." 

"  Raasia  will  be  obliged  to  consider  any  act  hosli 
tenritorial  integrity  as  a  qtteUion  of  Haropeaa  wtem 

"  Beyond  the  four  guarantees,  such  special  coic 
may  appear  to  it  called  for  by  the  general  inlereaU  of , 

"  The  common  interett  of  the  Porte,  Principalit 
Europe." 

"  That  all  misunderstandings  between  the  Sublin 
and  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  should  be  cons 
question  of  European  mtereat." 

PBmCIPLE. 

"The  re-e*tablishment  of  peace  cannot  be  aon 
b^rond  the  fonr  principlei"  (the  four  points). 

"The  development  of  ih.eia priticipU*  will  form  tb 
of  our  negotiations." 

•  Lord  JoHn  Bussell  does  ray  (Prot.  No. 9)  ;— "As,  hoi" 
qOMtioiu  raised  bj  the  fourth  point  nesrly  affected  the  ri; 
•OTSreigii^  of  the  Sultan,  and  must  be  diacumed  by  s  poirer 
at  war  with  the  Ottomui  Empire."  From  tbia  the  inJeiei 
expected  woe  that  it  wu  inndioiiiaibla ;  jet  it  is  the  propmi 
enemiee  of  Boiaik,  and  capeciillj  of  EngUnd,  whoie  repra 
he  was.  He  contiuoea : — "  The  discusaion  would  neceuaril; 
delJMte  nature,  and  that  is  one  of  the  raaaont  that  hia  Go^ 
peraiatod  in  refiising  to  allow  the  fourth  point  to  be  mtm 
before  the  third  one  should  hare  been  coni[det«lj  exhaiuttd.' 
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I  the  name  of  European  interest  tbat  his 
ndertaken  to  make  those  prittoiplet  preri 
t'fte^Z«  of  watching  the  mouths  of  the  De 
Tiaciple*  are  established — that  of  attac 
impire  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europi 
m  understanding  respecting  a  just  equal 
ircea  in  the  BUck  Sea." 

J  B.ussiaa  Plenipotentiary  laughs  ri 

d  to  the  record  of  e  common  design ;  vn 
nen,  met  together  upon  a  serious  matter, 
lich  has  occurred  in  our  times,  and  ne 
leavour  to  avoid  generalities." 
at   dismiss  the   Conference  vithot 
.at  they  had  commenced  with  agi 
iple  that  they  were  to  alter  their  ft 
ccording  to  the  chances  of  the  v 
Frar  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
ncurrently   with   the   development 
of  these  negotiations.t 
it  had  "four  poiuta,"  then  "foni 
ir  guarantees ;"  now  we  have  arrivi 
id  they  are  "  four  principles." 
your  expedition  sailed  to  the  Crimi 
his.     You  now  see  that  it  was  sent 
key  the  "  four  points."! 
"  spirit "    is   Russian,    your    "  po 
Gtortschakoff,  like  Count  Buol,  ie  given  in  tha  I 
aj  and  Lord  John  Ruggell,  like  ihe  "  amall  I 
immoQs,  are  givGD  in  tho  tbtrd  person, 
now  prett;  pUinl;  admitted  tbat  the  celeb 
I  the  result  of  a  compromiae,  and,  even  if  i 
id  hare  turned  out  Utile  better  than  a  deliuic 
1  a  peace,  which  would  have  withdrawn  our 
" — Tima,  June  11. 
pider  and  Fly." 
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3riiiciple"  is  RuBsian,  and  y< 
n.  You  have  gone  to  war 
,"  the  "  principle,"  the  "  i 
"  of  Turkey  should  be  the 

re  had  a  traitor  in  the  Engli 

benefited  little  thereby,  hat 

you  not  had  a  thousand  traitors  on  his  o 
If  a  private  man  is  sold  by  -words,  why  shou 
nation  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner?* 

*  '"  In  the  fint  jdaoe,  let  me  aaj  I  feel  u  erarjr  bodj  e! 
the  ntmoet  diffloulty,  sruing  from  the  great  oonfusioa 
the  Bubjeot  has  been  thrown — tba  confiuion  of  opimona  I 
power  of  human  ingemiitj  to  onderstand." — JUr.  S,  Mtrbi 
1856. 
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'  Foliticiana  aat  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar,  no 

could  walk  the  etreets  in  safety,  or  call  his  land, 
life,  his  honour  his  own.  When  Politicians 
py  the  judgment-seat  of  nations,  what  People 
call  its  territory,  its  honour,  or  its  life  its  own  ? 

result  of  confiding  to  such  loose  bands  your 
ny  now  appears,  but  the  condition  remains 
lown,  for  the  cause  is  veiled  under  a  Qreek 
i.  Magnitude  do^  not  alter  right ;  the  law  of 
ins  is  no  other  than  the  civil  and  criminal  code, 
iroceed  otherwise  thaa  according  to  the  forms  ai 
s  a  crime  against  which  our  laws  have  provided, 
inly  for  the  protection  of  foreign  states  from  onr 
itice,  but   also  for  the  protection  of  ourselves 

malversation  and  its  consequences.  In  private 
lo  i^nt  can  open  proceedings  for  his  principal, 
98  specially  instructed  to  that  end ;  in  like  man- 
no  servant  of  the  Crown  can,  without  special 
ant,  so  much  as  hold  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
ater  on  any  matter.  Now,  international  relations 
tarried  ou  ia  private  conversations  at  the  Foreign 
e,  and  in  private  letters  to  the  Queen's  repre- 
itives  abroad. 

le  question,  then,  hea  between  Diplomacy  and 
;  you  are  placed  in  the  alternative  of  accepting 
omacy,  becaose  you  are  not  men  equal  to  en- 
ng  the  Law.    People  say  there  is  no  tribunal 

nations ;  and,  of  course,  viiea  they  say  so,  there 
me,  for  the  tribunal  exists  in  the  natio 


li 
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shaU  exist.  A  oation  wliich  has  tlie  eei 
i  itself  a  tribtmal ;  when  it  has  not,  erei 
is  a  form  only.  Did  we  ose  a  term  antitt 
7  in  our  private  reladoos,  ve  shonld  hai 

Secretary  replacing  the  Lord  Chancellf 

the  twelve  jndges,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  n 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  King's  Comicil. 

This  word  is  of  recent  introduction.  It  belo 
the  Byzantine  empire;  its  meaning  is  "dc 
that  is,  "  copy :"  a  Diploma  is  a  copy.  1 
Byzantine  empire,  however,  it  was  not  osed  ii 
nection  with  foreign  affairs ;  even  in  that  pei 
age  and  country  the  monstrosity  of  a  "1 
minister"  had  not  been  devised.  A  " diploti 
was  an  archivut.  This  is  not  a  mere  verb 
mology;  it  is  also  historical  and  adminis^ 
We  must  bring  back  the  word  to  its  propei 
before  any  man  can  apprehend  that  the  "i 
Office"  is  not  an  organ  of  the  empire  absoln 
qaisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  BritUh 
against  the  violence  of  foreign  states. 

This  word  once  introduced,  it  became  i 
paratively  easy  task  to  pervert  all  the  subo 
proceedings,  to  invalidate  instruments  by  thei 
ing,  to  alter  the  value  of  the  terms,  and  to  d 
with  the  necessary  forms.  War  exists  c 
the  declaration;  we  make  it  without  speci 
(the  present  war  with  Russia),  or  dispense  ii 
form  altogether  (the  Afghan  and  Chinese  wa 
consequently  becomes  piracy,  and  every  man  t 
is  liable  to  be  hung  by  your  own  courts.  J 
receives  its  validity  &om  its  ratification ;  yo 
treaties  (July  1840),  stipulating  for  their  owi 
tion  before  ratification.  These  become  acts  of  i 
being  the  assumption  of  the  royal  pren^ti 
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ity  henceforth  becomes  unmeanii^. 
of  var ;  we  iustitate  it  without  bei 
piracy  in  the  subordinates,  and 
ipals ;  blockade  becomes  an  unmeai 

I  next  to  wwe  without  blockade, 
the  enemies  of  the  Queen."  J^  j 
id  nedessaiy  instrument  to  save  yc 
rt  (against  the  treaty  of  Unkiar 
le  confiscation  of  Cracow)  not  ac< 
"otest  becomes  an  unmeaning  w 
:r  acta  to  pass  vithout  protest,  to 

II  subsequent  right  (extinction  o 
a  of  the  Danube,  1836 ;  the  pass 
uly  1858).  Within  a  quarter  of 
smitten  with  idiocy  every  legal  ti 
language ;  we  no  longer  know  wl 
en  we  act,  nor  what  we  mean  when 
ther  instances  may  not  be  useless. 
'■ocol,  meaning  "first  page,"  is  a 
1 ;  a  note  {nolo)  is  a  mere  comm 
has  any  binding  power;  they  cc 
ts ;  they  are  not  steps  of  procedure 
treaty  of  its  authentication,  we  at 
1  protocols  the  value  of  treaties.  . 
I  applied  to  territorial  possessioi 
legotiations  it  is  made  to  apply  to  t 
before  the  war,  but  abrogated 
le  a  the  power  guaranteeing;  now  i 
Illation,  Th.e  "four  points"  are 
Larantees." 

s  made  to  restraju  a  wrong,  and 
these  must  be  specified  for  vaj 
it  without  specification,  we  must 
ig  else  for  redress.  We  let  in  "  Zii 
)uld  be  said  in  a  private  action,  of  p 
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1  for  the  limitation  of  the  possessions  or 
3tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  adverse  party  ? 
IQHT  OF  Seakch  applied  to  the  claim 
forward  in  the  second  armed  neutrality  to  pre' 
the  search  of  vessels  under  convoy  of  a  man  of 
and  afterwards  to  the  visiting  of  American  vesse 
search  for  British  subjects  among  the  crews,  is 
snbstituted  for  the  right  of  seieing  and  confisca 
enemies'  goods  I  Bights  of  NetUrala  ia  a  pure  in 
tion  substituted  for  duties  of  neutrals:  these 
"not  to  do  for  your  enemy  what  he  cannot  dc 
himself."  We  so  give  to  neutrals  a  faculty  w 
formerly  if  they  attempted  to  seize  would  '. 
been  met  by  war.  This  is  the  key  of  the  pre 
"complications."  By  seizing  her  goods,  you 
Russia  by  the  throat;  by  your  " right-of-seai 
theory,  she  holds  you  by  the  throat.  By  your  cm 
you  would  have  reduced  Russia  in  a  month ;  now 
line-of-hatUe  ships  are  powerless  against  her,  anc 
can  combine  the  world  as  the  "war"  prc^' 
E^ainst  you  in  an  unarmed  neutrality.  There  i 
escape  save  in  the  restoration  of  the  law,  noi 
be  effected  only  by  the  impeachment,  that  is  to 
the  stopping*  of  those  who  violated  it. 

We  have  NeairalUation  on  land  as  well  as  at 
Austria  is  neutral,  not  by  taking  part  with  nei 
but  with  both ;  she  is  thereby  put  in  possession  o 
provinces  of  Turkey. 

The  Dictionnaire  de  rAcadSmi^  has  die  folio 
definitions  of  Neutralization  in  different  editions 
Edition  of  1TB8.  r 

"  Nentralization ;  to  neutralise  an  add  by  an  alkali, 
of  chemistry." 

*  Impeachmeat,  &om  emphhemtnt,  being  Applied  to  crimiii 
poMewion  of  tb«  power  of  the  state. 
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Edition  or  1835. 
ralization  also  signifies  tbe  readeriiig  neuter  a  terri- 
WD,  a  vessel.     The  neutralization  of  a  country  is  a 
y  to  negoti&tioDS." 

ire  edition  may  give  us — 

idization  also  means  the  enabling  of  a  country  to 
In  a  war  by  negotiations,  to  occupy  a  foreign  teiri- 
nhicli  it  is  at  peace,  to  convey  enemies'  goods,  and 
!o  apply  the  '  humanizing  principle'  to  institutions, 
farliVe  principle  to  negotiations  for  the  commoa 
'  Europe." 

I*ublic  Opinion"  is  now  about  to  settle  these 
When  it  was  alleged  beforehand  that 
was  preparing  this  catastrophe,  Public  Opi- 
,  "  Nay,  an  English  Nobleman  cannot  betray 
try."  The  event  does  occur,  and  Pnblic 
teaches  this, "  The  Nobleman  did  not  do  it ; 
lie  Aristocracy — therefore  I  will  make  the 
1  Premier."  Again,  says  the  oracle,  "Treason 
ht,  but  piracy  is  incorrect.  I  am  going  to 
e  it  fia  Public  Diphmacy,  having  told  my 
that  he  is  to  have  no  more  secret  diplo- 

]  time  the  sibylline  leaves  are  turned,  and 
'  AnMiNiSTaATivE  Eepohu  1"  The  spectacle 
and  burlesque.  Thus  a  people  of  false 
rhen  smitten,  hke  a  wounded  viper,  stings 
lesth. 

plomacy  Russia  has  risen  to  what  she  is.  By 
:y  England  has  sunk  to  what  she  is.  Tb^ 
!y  is  a  concerted  system  of  chicanery  carried 
amoQ  by  all  powers — Russia  using  it  against 
ij  against  themselves. 
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One  proposition  lent  to  me  w  the  "  infallibili 
Muscovite  diplomacy."  Infallibility  is  the  qual 
not  falling.  I  haye  never  known  a  man  to 
who  is  not  ever  on  his  guard  lest  he  fall.  If  I 
is  right,  otbere  are  not  Tigilant.  Her  syatt 
therefore  based  upon  fallibility,  whilst  that  c 
other  governments,  rests  on  infallibility,  or 
ranee  and  self-sufficiency. 

If  you  see  a  cheaa-player  pitted  against  a  tyri 
will  say  the  one  in£dlibly  will  win,  and  Uie 
will  infellibly  he  beaten :  of  both  the  weak  mai 
is  to  say  the  generaliser,  may  predicate — infalli 
In  the  game  now  being  played  there  is  infall 
on  both  sides— of  defeat  for  England,  of  aucce 
Russia.  The  theory  of  infallibility  is  gathert 
of  my  assertion  of  Russia's  capacity ;  but  ca 
works  not  by  a  momentary  exercise  of  will, 
troops  must  have  been  disciplined,  your  tn 
filled,  your  system  oi^^anized,  and  your  men  f 
long  beforehand,  to  win  a  victory. 

\Vhy  did  Russia  wait  till  July,  185S,  to  crc 
Pmtii — ^till  July,  1854,  to  aign  a  neutral  conT< 
with  the  United  States — till  the  aubsequent  0( 
to  cage  the  armiea  of  England  and  France  : 
Crimea,  but  becanse  each  of  these  schemes  had  ] 
nnsucceaafiil  during  every  minute  of  time  of  thi 
cedent  years? 

This  time  has  been  employed  in  perverting 
She  guided  you  to  Cahul,  to  Hong  Eong,  to  I 
tanght  yon  to  blockade  without  war,  to  sub 
blockade  when  there  was  no  war — inaugnratet 
dares,  conferences  and  protocols,  that  nation 
minor  constitnencies,  might  be  sold  by  their 
■entatives.     She  untaught  you  the  -Law  of  Ni 
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>  you  a  new  Eiiglish  dictionaiy,*  so  rei 
wer  available  only  for  your  ovn  uudoii 
Las  beea  toiling  while  you  have  beeu 
day  haa  she  seen  hopes  frustrated,  plai 

LUBtrumente  broken ;  but  in  this  thi 
luragement,  nor  can  there  be  till  there : 
ere  in  Europe  a  mind  eqoal  to  her 
!  history  is  a  history  of  discomfiture 
td  montha,  and  weeks  and  days,  and  b 
ill  labour  are  interrupted  only  at  long  t 
B,  by  moments  of  fruition.     Time  atat 

while  she  does  not  torture  you — yon 
len  she  sweeps  the  board. 

ore  the  Barbarian  (Philip)  had  done  with  th 
oubiib)  bad  aome  difflcalt^  in  oomprebending  t 
-ZeOsr  M  "  0«fm<M  Unity,"  1842. 


KEFORM  AND  REMEDY. 

When  you  speak  of  "  restoring,"  yon  indica 
existence  of  an  evil,  the  Till  of  remedying  i 
knowledge  of  its  cause,  and  the  specification 
remedy.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying, "  We  enfft 
Te  must  do  something ;  the  suffering  comes 
departure  from  a  rule ;  we  must  return  to  it." 
is  complete  and  logical.  When  we  say  "  Kei 
we  enunciate  the  presence  <^  an  evil  and  the  dee 
remedying  it,  but  nothing  more.  There  is  the  ne 
implication,  that  you  shall  not  restore,  for  othi 
that  word  would  be  used,  and  that  you  sha] 
inrent,  because  you  are  limited  to  a  change  of 
You  exclude  knowledge  and  originality ;  for  the  ] 
the  domain  of  knowledge,  and  invention  is  origi 

In  dealing  with  a  diseased  constitution,  the 
sician  proposes  to  restore  it  to  health  by  ass 
nature,  that  is,  by  enabling  the  original  If 
recover  i  he  must  for  that  purpose  be  able  to  se] 
in  his  own  mind,  disease  from  the  original  law,  ( 
state  of  health.  He  could  not  apply  to  the  opei 
the  word  "reform,"  because  he  has  no  prete 
to  recast  the  natural  functions  of  the  body,  ai 
desire  to  remodel  the  disorders  to  which  it  is  su 
If  ft  physician  on  entering  a  sick  chamber  saic 
am  come  to  reform  your  colic,"  the  patient  i 
say,  "  I  had  rather  not,"  and  the  friends  would 
him  to  the  door.  Those  who  expect  to  core, 
propose  to  cure;   if  proposing  something  else 
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n  for  doctors,  you  at  least  liave  no  groonds 
aint  if  they  perform  their  promiee. 
'hilologist,  therefore,  bad  not  to  wait  imtil 
sore  of  1830  had  arrested  the  progreaBive 
1  of  the  espenditnre  of  the  state,  aad  had 
1  the  annual  expenses  of  the  military  and 
tablishmenta  by  eleven  millions,  to  under- 
s  meaning  of  the  cry,  "  The  bill,  the  whole 
nothing  bnt  the  bill."  By  the  title  alone, 
"  that  the  measure  was  an  imposture  and 
ates  sycophants."* 

t  UB  assume  that  the  title  was  a  mistake,  and 
r  meant  to  say  restoration  of  the  past,  or,  at 
re  of  the  present.  But  look  at  its  adjunct, 
mentary."  We  speak  of  the  reform  of  a 
eaning  his  correctioD  and  his  restoration 
ity ;  no  doubt  the  word  is  incorrect,  but  that 
ittle,  because  cor  meaning  ia  correct,  for  we 
he  man's  whole  conduct.  It  would  be  other- 
e  said  "  monetary  reform,"  "  street  reform," 
ig-house  reform,"  as  if  a  man  were  to 
honest  again,  only  in  respect  to  coin  or 
andkerchiefs,  or  ledgers.  In  like  manner  if 
"  Reform  of  the  State,"  you  might  be  pro- 
L  very  desirable  end,  although  using  an 
term.  But  when  you  say  "  Parliamentary 
'  you  exclude  the  whole  case.  If  the  state  re- 
ictifying,  you  must  determine  in  what  the 
onsists,  and  not  select  a  limb  and  proceed 
ise  thereon,  far  less  apply  the  name  of 
an   one   limb  to  that  upon  which  you  do 

tate  in  England  is  composed  of  the  Crown 
People,  the  executive  belonging  to  the  one, 
•  Worda  of  m;  own  h)  my  oonititnento. 
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introl  to  the  other:  i«ctification  mnat 

their  several  functions.     The  abuse  coi 

intermediary  nBurpatioii,  the  Farliamf 

bad  grown  np,  and  wbicb  had  appro] 

the  executive  functions  of  the  Crown,  and 

gnished  the  control,  and  therein  the  rights 

people. 

Parliament  consists  of  three  estates — the 
spiritual,  the  Lorde  temporal,  and  the  Comm 
(communes) .  These  three  branches  are  distin 
placed  in  wholly  dissimilar  circumstances  :  tt 
two  having  been  virtually  extinguished;  tt 
having  usurped  over  them,  whilst,  in  the  won 
great  judge,  "it  had  committed  parricide,"  by  di 
ing  tbe  Corporations  out  of  which  it  sprun: 
yotir  Parliamentary  Reform,  you  do  not  touch  t 
two  estates ;  and  in  respect  to  the  third,  ins 
reducing  it  to  its  due  functions,  in  which  a 
rectification  could  exist,  you  positively  exte 
authority,  and  multiply  tbe  numbers  of  thos 
rupted  by  tbe  process  of  the  suffrage.  No  one  tl 
of  restoring  corporate  rights  to  ^e  comm 
represented  in  Parliament,  for  no  one  knew  an; 
of  what  England  had  been ;  they  revolved  mei 
the  vicious  circle  of  the  corrupted  thoughts 
have  made  England  what  she  ia ;  they  dealt 
clothes,  and  had  no  needles  or  thread  but  for 
work. 

When  people  exclude  the  case  upon  whici 
have  to  reason,  tbey  fight  their  battles  on  abstra 
Here  it  was  put  in  the  shape  of  Progress — assei 
denied.  I  cannot  give  a  better  example  of  tb 
plexity  into  which  the  most  earnest  and  abli 
were  cast  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  j  he  accept 
Keform  Bill,  not  for  its  merits,  but  for  what  he 
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le,  and  not  again  for  its  prindple,  bi 
ing  the  principle  which  be  imaginei 
used  to  it.     He,  connecting  reform  in 

reform  in  individuals,  would  support 
if  that  character,  however  little  it  n 
special  views,  because  not  to  do  so  w 
Eidmission  of  the  principle  of  all  evil- 
re  not  to  be  improved.  Alas !  aiss  I  I 
igies. 

referred  to  an  expression  used  to  my 
its,  viz.  that  Reform  was  a  delusion, 
)  sycopbants ;  that  expression,  when  uti 
ved  with  a  burst  of  cheering,  whicl 
Lnanimous  than  yehement.     Amongsi 

there  was  no  lack  of  liberals,  cba] 
ocrats.  The  reader  may  be  cnrioi 
w  their  assent  was  obtained  to  bc 
in,  and  especially  hov  one  party  cou 
d  without  the  other  being  offendec 
ise  I  bad  succeeded  in  explaining  to 

Constitution  of  England  was,  and  c 
lowing  them  that  the  existing  opinioi 
8  were  nonsensical ;  but  I  did  not  co 
th  theory :  I  had  recourse  to  practice, 
s  that  arose,  I  returned  to  them  and  i 
lie  expression  of  their  judgment,  acco 

I  should  vote.  When  they  said  U 
;ted  you,  and  we  trust  in  you,"  I  ansv 
ot  be  trusted  in ;  I  am  your  servant,  i 
uty  to  form  your  judgment  yourselves 
icular  case."  I  made  no  distinction  be 
nd  non-elector :  I  looked  to  the  Bor 
;  slow  to  tell  them,  that  their  opinion  i 
,  but  that  it  had  to  be  made  of  woi 
ing  for  it  judgment,  of  which  the  s 
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ity.  They  were  read;  enough  to  pei 
was  the  mode  of  reforming,  not  F 
_  but  England,  Had  the  Reformers  in  7 
ment  pursued  a  similar  course,  there  would 
beeu  no  armies  sacrificed  in  the  Crimea. 

What  now  shall  we  say  of  AdministratiTe  Bel 
In  Farlimmtary  Refonnj  there  was  at  least  s 
posal, — ^the  8nfe^;e  was  to  be  extended.  Bnt  i 
miniBtrative  Beform  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
the  sound.  It  springs  from  the  disasters  of  war, 
former  cry  &om  the  burdens  of  peace.  The  difFt 
between  them  is  this:  that  the  first  was  a 
trivance  for  attiuning  office,  the  second  a  deri 
escaping  punishment.  For  the  Nation  too  thei 
difference :  when  they  cried  out  because  of  hungei 
were  aerred  with  a  stone;  when  now  they  wa 
cause  of  fear,  they  are  pelted  with  mud.  Why  n 
something  new,  if  merely  for  fun  ?  To  be  a 
reasonable,  is  stupid  as  veU  as  profitless. 

Beform  and  Remedy  are  terms  antithetical 
as  Diplomacy  and  Law.  The  people  that  spe 
the  one  cannot  have  the  other. 
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SELF  AND  IDEA. 

Self  is  that  conBdooB,  thinking  tbing,  ti 
sensible  or  couecioas  of  pleasiire  and  pain,  ca] 
happineoB  or  misety,  and  so  is  concerned  for  i 
&ir  as  that  conscioiunees  extends. 

On  Bu<di  a  definition  tlie  following  commen 
not  be  inappropriate. 

.  The  (Hrdinary  words  of  language,  and  our  c 
use  of  tbemj  would  have  given  no  light  ii 
nature  of  oar  idea^  if  considered  with  attentioi 
The  definition  and  the  comment  axe  equal! 
of  Locke. 

The  self  of  each  is  the  man  of  all,  whid 
other  than  idea,  whenwe  take  it  mentaUy. 

In  Latin  the  pronoun  ipse  is  self;  in  Qree 
the  latter  we  have  adopted  at  once  for  idea,  i 
and  idiot.  Identity  is,  then,  the  abstraction 
as  is  selfishness.  So  tme  is  it  that  the  c 
words  of  a  language  gire  no  light  as  to  the  n 
our  ideas. 

If  self  be  each  man,  we  cannot  speak  oi 
with  reference  to  the.  particular  individui 
most  ask  what  that  self  is.  But  we  iise  t1 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  object;  making  it  gei 
becomes  nonsense,  and  so  affords  the  matet 
constructing  sentences.  I  subjoin  a  few,  ai 
be  obliged  to  any  acholar  to  put  them  inti 
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fondneas  ve  have  for  self,  and  the  relations  vMch 
igs  have  to  ourselves,  furnish  another  long  branoh 

<x."—fralU. 

.  could  the  most  aBpirinfi;  selfish  man  desire  more, 

0  form  the  notions  of  a  Being  to  whom  he  could 
id  himself?" — Addiion. 

"  Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
lan  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
ell  managed." — Milton. 

"  Unless  Klf-chariti/  be  sometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  oorselves  it  be  a  sin." 

SiaietpsMt,  "Othello." 

"  Mas !  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mist 
Of  our  telf-low." — Sii^ey. 

1  self-importance,  such  as  defeats  the  design  and 
he  force  of  religion." — South. 

3t  these  strange  self-delueions,  and  yet  attested  by 
ixperience  F'  —South. 

le  walks  with  that  self-chain  about  his  neck 
Vhich  he  foreswore." — Shaketpeare. 

dence,  as  opposed  to  modesty  and  distingnished 
ent  assurance,  proceeds  from  self-opinion  occa- 
igoorance." — Collier  on  Confidence. 

lufficiency  proceeds  from  inexperience." — AddtMon. 

ly  be  thought  that  TTlysses  here  is  too  ostentatious, 
he  dwells  more  than  modesty  allows  upon  his  own 
hments;  hut  self-praise  is  aometimes  no  fault." — 


ATe  "  Belf-colture,"  as  implyii^  the  h^best 
self-government, "  as  implying  tbe  best  cod- 
f  society.     We  speak  of  a  person  wbo  bas 
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elf"  as  the  penon  least  selfish,  vl 

on  doubly  selfish,  or  would  be,  nnle 

e  word  two  opposite  meanings.     1 

e  in  mathematics,  if  a  single  figure 

numbers  ?    Where  are  we  in  morals, 

every  sign  represents  two  meanings,  and  when  ■ 

on  multiplying  these  signs,  and  esteem  ouraelve 

in  their  multiplicity? 

The  display  of  that  character  to  which  we 
the  word  selfish  principally  occurs  in  the  irri 
manifested  by  people  when  they  are  found 
wrong,  or  said  to  be  in  the  wrong :  there  thei 
love  is  wounded.  But  why  should  we  call  thi 
love?  Love  is  an  affection  of  the  mind  whi 
esteem  pure  and  holyj  it  cannot  exist  witho 
spect ;  here  it  is  distrust  that  is  awakened,  am 
tempt  that  is  exhibited.  If  we  really  loved  oui 
that  love  would  he  excited  in  an  opposite 
by  the  discovery  of  error — excited  to  gratituc 
filled  with  satisfaction;  what  benefit  so  great 
discovery  of  an  error?  What  benefactor  lik 
who  shows  us  we  are  wrong  ? 

A  pronoun — for  self  does  not  stand  for  more 
verted  into  an  adjective,  and  then  that  adjectiv 
verted  into  a  substantive,  is  certainly  a  wond 
dexteroos  feat,  more  befitting  a  clown  in  a 
mime  than  a  philolc^^ist  or  a  philosopher;  we 
the  performance  twenty  times  a  day,  without 
ing  fee,  or  exciting  merriment. 

Every  man  is  of  course  himself,  and  no  om 
each  "self"  is  different,  and  the  "self"  of 
may  be  another  "self"  to-morrow,  yea,  th* 
moment;  for  a  man  may  he  entirely  altered  b; 
flection,  or  a  word.  His  "selfishness"  sure!; 
with  his  "  self, "  and  therefore  his  "  selfishness 
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BelfiBhnesB  from  hour  to  boor,  and  bo  is  each 
h'b  selfishness. 

3rd  is  of  puritanical  ori^n.  It  is  a  specim^a 
logic,  and  has  preserved  to  us  a  trait  of  their 
"With  them  it  was  a  dexterouB  implica- 
their  morosenesa  to  the  doctnnal  taint  of 
lature.  We  apply  it  not  to  the  nature  of 
;  to  particular  acta.  When  we  say  "  a  maa 
"  we  mean  that  be  ia  ungeuerons;  but  we 
lurselves  with  the  vagueueas  and  incOTFect- 
;h  belong  to  our  habits,  of  which  the  word 

onym  for  selfishness  ia  egotism,  which  ia 
a  I-iam  or  I-ishness.  Why  then  do  we  not 
sm  or  mauishness  ?  Why  again  do  you  not 
ness  or  youishnesa  ?  It  would  be  the  proper 
we  applied  it  to  others.  If  we  spoke  of 
ess  and  treeishness,  we  would  know  little  of 
ind  be  unable  to  cot  beams  for  our  houses : 
y  when  wc  are  dealing  with  our  own  souls 
;ive  loose  to  these  propensities, 
latins  had  their  " self,"  " ipse"  and  they 
ed  a  word  out  of  it  by  carrying  it  to  the 
re  degree.  It  was  to  them  a  logical  joke. 
;  "very."  " Iptissima  verba,"  we  translate 
y  words." 

is  the  meaning  of  abusing  a  man  because  he 
If  7  If  he  has  done  wrong,  specify  it.  Do 
V  him  to  escape  upon  a  generality,  and  do 
end  yourself  to  Abigail  gossip.  It  would 
rrade  language  to  call  such  aa  expression — 
8.  All  we  can  say  ia,  it  is  silly.  £rror  is 
table  word,  for  it  implies  the  counterpart  to 
Tue. 
William  Temple  rebuked  the  term  in  &aa 
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foahioiL :  "  Yon  reproach  the  mxa  ta  selfisl 
cares  only  foi  one  person,  how  much  more 
henaible  must  I  be  who  care  for  thousands  1 " 
Let  anj  one  put  himself  back  a  couple  of  ce 
while  this  word  was  as  yet  unspoken :  at  thi 
indeed  none  of  the  words  bad  been  spoke 
which  we  have  been  dealing.  Let  him  then  i 
the  difference  in  the  conversation  of  neighl 
vulgarity  gone  from  talk,  charitable  and 
hourly  feelings  unobUterated,  at  least  by  unco 
slander. 


REALIZE. 

la  a  necessity,  a  painiul  one  indeed,  to  inclade 
in  this  dismal  catalogue.  The  verb  ia  eaeen- 
the  word  of  man,  where  lie  lingers,  after  being 
td  irom  the  substantive.  Latterly  we  have 
ted  by  the  cheap  addition  of  a  Greek  termina- 
lany  of  the  substantives  of  our  invention  into 

and  simultaneously  we  have  given  to  neuter 
in  active  sense,  and  conceive  there  is  neither 
ity  nor  soleciam  in  saying  "  to  fraternize,"  ot 
iginate." 

al"  ia  an  adjective  formed  out  of  "thing" 
md  which,  if  we  could  but  use  our  native 
re  iu  so  disrespectful  a  maimer,  would  be 
-iflh "  or  "  thing-al,"  maidng  the  verb 
-ize."  Our  meaning,  when  we  employ  it, 
iC."  "  Beally  "  and  "  truly  "  are  aynonymoos. 
len  do  we  not  say  "true-Use?"  It  ia  always 
le  story.  The  ludicrous  and  the  false  must  be 
id  in  a  foreign  garb — the  homage,  if  you  like, 

to  virtne,  but  homage  and  asaaasination  at 

al,"  to  suit  our  eclectic  fancies,  comes  into 
antithesis  to  "ideal,"  and  so  you  get  dis- 
L  between  the  thing  and  the  idea  of  the  thing : 
action  between  the  aubstance  and  the  sign; 
Quera  of  speaking  of  the  same  object,  and  the 
ut  d^htineas  to  which  such  a  laxity  of 
on  gives  birth. 
ir    spirits    however  &own  upon  this   light- 
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as,  and  logic,  no  longer  rgecting  tlie 

i  into  due  order.     There  you  have  " 

inguished    from    "verbal"    (former) 

a  was  with  "nominal"),  which  is  : 

"verbal"  is  not  real:  a  conclusion 

_ .   . )  controverted,  but  a  condition  wl 

was  the  object  of  logic  to  cause  to  ceaae.    Logi' 

is  the  verbal  science,  the  knowledge  of  the 

words,  in  which  of  course  consists  the  right 

reason. 

When  we  say  "assets  to  realize,"  "let  me 
that,"  we  have  to  do  with  a  mad  language,  b 
necessarily  with  individuals  who  are  mad,  i 
their  meaning,  though  absurdly  expressed, 
roistakeable.  They  mean  to  pocket  or  to  unde: 
It  is  quite  different  when  it  comes  to  react: 
their  own  thoughts,  and  when  boarding-scliool 
prate  about  "  realizing  their  ideas,"  or  when  i 
men  preikch  about  "  man's  realizing  GJod," 
you  have  full-blown  imbecility,  if  not  blasphen 
We  are  now  told,  and  of  course  we  believi 
we  are  in  an  age  of  reality,  or,  as  the  Frenc 
of  "actuality," — "mi  age  palpitating"  therewi 
turn  for  assistance  in  this  dilemma  to  a  logical 
bishop,  and  I  find,  on  his  authority,  that  the  rei 
the  age  springs  from  a  total  ambiguity  of  the  t< 
Here  are  specimens  : — 
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bishop  Whately  deals  however  only  ii 
matters,  and  has  no  thought  of  what  lie 
But  if,  according  to  him,  "one,"  "sin,' 
me,"  are  ambiguous  expressions,  what  mua 
mbiguity  inherent  in  all  the  "  ties,"  "  ises,' 
"enses,"  "isma,"  and  "itea"? 
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TO  GENERALIZE. 

Oenius  is  the  class  superior  to  species.  We  aay 
"  special^'  or  ''specific/'  and  ''specially/'  as  meaning 
to  particularize^  that  is^  to  exclude  everything  but 
what  is  before  us.  To  generalize  must  therefore  be 
to  exclude  the  case  that  is  before  us^  and  in  that 
consists  all  reasonings  at  this  time. 

Out  of  "  general''  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
verb  if  you  follow  the  sense^  because  "general"  itself 
includes  all  that  you  can  say.  No  operation  of  the 
mind  can  alter  the  words  general  or  particular. 
The  verb  "to  generalize"  implies  the  making  of 
something  general  which  was  not  so  before^  which  is 
impossible — yet  you  do  it.    No,  you  say  you  do  it. 

Take  it  by  the  results.  Your  grand  process  must 
have  been  applied  to  your  great  affairs.  Into  what 
condition  have  you  generalized  yourselves  in 
Europe  ? 

I  knew  that  that  condition  would  come ;  and  how 
did  I  know  it? — By  knowing  your  process  of 
generalization.  I  knew  not  only  that  the  nation 
as  an  aggregate  could  be  so  misled,  but  that  there 
would  not  be  found  five  individuals  within  it  to 
perceive  the  process  or  to  combine  to  resist  it.  The 
habit  of  looking  away  from  the  matter  presented  to 
him  is  as  inveterate  and  as  universal  as  speech ;  and 
no  more  can  a  distinct  proposition  be  accepted  by 
a  people  so  situated  than  a  grammatical  phrase 
be  uttered  where  solecism  prevails.  Both  are  here 
conjoined — false  method,  false  grammar,  and  with 
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«lse  terms.  If  Russia  has  you  in  her  handt 
lot  because  of  her  dexterity  of  dealing,  bu 
G  of  her  simplicity  of  perception.  She  doe 
meralize.  She  has  men  capable  of  plannini 
ecutiug,*  became,  on  the  one  hand,  ahe  has 
!  in  which  that  word  could  not  be  rendered 
18,  on  the  other,  she  has  men  who  have  aounde 
jpths  of  European  reason,  and  know  how  t 


ord  John  BuihI]  hoa  that  degree  of  imagiMtion  whid 
erinced  rather  in  fentimeni  tban  eipreesion,  still  eiubli 
generalize  from  the  details  of  his  reading  and  expsrieno 
take  those  comprehensiTe  riewi,  &c." — Coniitgtbg.  (Si 
dons  at  Vienna,  pattim.') 

use  to  bow  before  shsdoiTB  and  worship  phrases ;  denonnt 
rpleied  and  diaheartened  world  the  frigid  theories  of 
Eing  age  that  hsTe  deetroyed  the  indiiidualit;  of  man."- 
ly,  Uut  paragrofh. 
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FORMULAS  FOR  TESTING  WORDS. 

In  chronic  diseaBCs  the  first  principle  is  to  reverse 
habits.  In  regard  to  words^  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  have  any  :  try  to  detect  them^  and  yoa  will  find 
them.  Then  do  yoa  follow  the  same  method^  and 
reverse  habits. 

Onr  habit  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  word; 
and  then  use  it ;  the  reverse  is^  to  ascertain  whether 
that  meaning  be  correct^  and  if  not  so,  not  to  use  it. 

This  point  conceded^  we  enter  into  an  entirely  new 
field  of  research.  The  terms  of  our  language  are 
instantly  converted  into  historical  monuments^ 
metaphysical  reagents,  philosophical  tests,  political 
engines,  and  keys  to  individual  character.  These  are 
the  active  elements  which  we  have  drawn  forth  firom 
the  slough  of  phrases,  maxims,  principles,  dogmas, 
and  opinions.  The  occasion  of  study  is  presented  to 
us  in  every  sound  that  vibrates.  This  is  logic,  the 
first  of  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  words. 

Our  language  is  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman 
French.*  The  discriminating  point  between  them 
is,  the  adoption  of  classical  terms  into  the  latter,  so 
that  the  English  is  composed  partly  of  quickened, 
partly  of  dead  matter :  it  is  a  living  body  joined  to 
a  corpse.  The  first  point  therefore  to  ascertain  is 
whether  a  term  be  Saxon  or  Norman.  In  the  first 
case  you  may  trust  to  it  if  its  functions  have  not 

*  The  I^orman  and  the  Sazoii  were  the  same  language.  The 
former  receired  in  its  passage  through  Kormandj  the  dassioal  con- 
fluent whioh  has  given  it  its  peculiar  character. 
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Tanged  by  the  introduction  of  a  Norman 
1,  or  if  it  haa  not  been  subjugated  to 
tions  by  the  habits  of  Norman  syntax :  as, 
ince,  freedom  associated  with  liberty;  self 
ttism,  and  changed  to  selfish  and  selfishnesa. 
econd  case  it  has  immediately  to  be  laid  on 
;cting-table.  It  either  has  a  Saxon  synonym, 
I  not :  it  is  either  a  superfluous  term,  or  it  is 
u  either  afBrmative  you  cast  it  aside;  you 
Dceed  further  on  the  double  negative;  then 
e  to  trace  it  back  to  the  Greek  or  Latin  from 
:  is  derived,  and  you  will  iavariably  find  it  to 
)i^ry.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am 
;  not  of  objects  known,  and  for  which  a  new 
sought,  but  of  ideas  existing  in  and  by  the 

sifting  will  at  once  exclude  all  substantives 
in  ion  and  ce;  all  those  terminating  in  ism 
:  alt  Bubstantives  originally  metaphorical,  and 
ed  absolutely;  and  all  verbs  neuter  rendered 
by  ize.  You  will  iiirther  discard  all  words 
red  from  one  class  to  another  of  the  parts 
h :  such  as  verbs  made  out  of  substantives,  or 
sd;  adjectives  made  out  of  substantives  and 
;  substantives  remannfactured  out  of  the  so- 
adjectivea, 

clearance  thus  effected  may  appear  at  first 
<  amount  to  a  paralysis  of  the  language  itself; 
m  here  proposing  precautions  in  reference  ,to 
khat  our  own  thoughts  may  not  be  misled. 
I  man  is  secure  against  being  mastered  by 
ja  himself,  he  can  freely  use  any  terms  he 
1  speaking  to  others.  Besides,  in  discarding, 
e  will  cover  all.  To  dispense  only  with  what 
rfluous — for  every  fallacy  is  a  superSuity — in 
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no  case  will  sense  suffer  from  '^laoonism/'  Our 
prevailing  sin  is  volubilitj^  and  that  includes  all  the 
others. 

Once  at  a  country-house^  where  severa  persons 
of  literary  distinction  were  assembled^  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  every  evening  one  of  the  party  should 
bring  a  remarkable  passage  from  some  author  to  read. 
One  evening  the  passage  selected  was  the  letter  of 
Sir  W.  Johns  on  the  American  war,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Athenians,  during  the  war  of  the  allies. 
It  was  judged  that  the  first  portion  of  it  was  a  happy 
imitation  of  the  ancient  style,  but  that  the  spirit  was 
lost  in  the  continuation.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
read  the  letter  with  some  alteration  the  next  evening. 
The  sense  appeared  to  the  listeners  precisely  the 
same;  but  it  was  acknowledged,  with  surprise,  that 
the  character  of  the  first  portion  of  the  letter  was 
preserved  throughout.  I  had  merely  substituted  a 
few  Saxon  words  in  lieu  of  the  Norman  or  dassical^ 
and  so  restored  to  an  imitation  of  Greek  its  Greek 
character  by  the  exclusion  of  Greek  terms.  The 
resemblance  of  noble  tongues  is  in  their  own  sim- 
plicity and  originality ;  nothing  can  make  the  one 
look  less  like  the  other  than  caricatures  and  masfcS) 
which  foreign  words  must  always  be,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  borrowed  from  themselves. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
and  that  an  infinitely  minute  one,  prepared  by 
their  previous  studies  to  accept  my  distinction— 
those  who  have  mastered  the  Currency  laws.  Thej 
understand  how  a  nation  can  be  befooled  by  un- 
meaning terms;  they  know  the  effects  of  mixing 
two  kinds  of  Currency,  and  passing  them  off  as  one. 
The  Saxon  stands  to  the  Norman,  as  in  our  circula- 
tion, the  metal  to  the  rags ;  and  we,  in  like  manner, 
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,  that  the  two  are  conTertihle.  The  persona 
to  know  that  they  are  not,  and  that  an 
ncy  calling  for  this  performance  would  lay 
Le  the  empire;  §o  the  performance  of  this 
ble  convertibility  in  regard  to  speech  has 
bankrapt  the  common  sense  of  each  in- 
1. 

bishop  Whately  has  hit  upon  but  not  improred 
LDt ;  he  has  hoirerer  shomi  the  non-teqtahtr 
luingB  when  the  terms  derived  from  these  two 
;eH  are  intervOTen  and  made  to  appear  to  float 
1  each  other : — 

I  Eoglisli  language  is,  perhaps,  the  more  suitable  for 
cy  of  petitio  principii,  flora  ita  being  Tormed  from  two 
languBgea,  and  thus  abounding  in  synonymous 
DUfl,  which  have  no  resemblance  in  sound,  and  no 
on  in  etymology ;  ao  that  a  aophiat  may  bring  forwaid 
lition  expTeeaed  in  words  of  Saxon  origin,  and  give 
)on  for  it  the  very  same  propoaition  stated  in  words 
lan  origin  ;  e.  g.  Xo  allow  every  man  an  unbounded 
of  speech,  must  always  be,  on  the  whole,  advan- 
to  the  State ;  for  it  ie  highly  conduciTe  to  the 
I  of  the  community,  that  each  individual  should 
liberty  perfectly  unlimited  of  expressing  bis  senti- 

Ist  this  writer  points  out  this  double  refraction 
tongue  as  favourable  to  the  sophist,  another 
who  appears  to  have  occupied  the  field  of  the 
1  language,  considers  it  as  its  beauty  and  iti 
ace ;  according  to  Mr.  Trenchj  the  Latin  fur- 
"  the  goodly  and  polished  hewn  stones  to  the 
d  building,"  whilst  the  Saxon  furnishes  "the 
to  the  house." 
18  first  stai-tled  into  the  conBciousness  of  the 

*  Elements  of  Logio,  p.  ISl. 
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inanity  of  these  same  polished  and  hewn  stones,  by 
being  called  upon  to  explain  to  a  Turk  a  discussion 
that  was  going  on  between  two  Europeans.    After 
making  the  attempt  in  vain^   and  attributing  my 
failure  to  ignorance  of  the  language^  I  applied  to  a 
learned  Orientalist^  and  discovered  that  the  language 
had  no  synonyms  for  the  words  employed  in  the  dis- 
cussion.    I  then  began  to  consider  what  they  reaUy 
meant  in  English^  and  I  saw  that  the  Turkish  was  a 
language  available  only  to  clothe  a  positive  meaning. 
Turning  then  to  our  best  modern  authors  (it  was  a 
volume  of  Robertson  I  began  with),  and  dissecting 
the  parts  of  each  sentence,  it  was  at  once  wonderful, 
ludicrous,  and  lamentable,  to  view  the  wide  waste  of 
words  spread  before  me.    There  can  be  no  more 
extraordinary  sight  or  instructive    study  than  an 
English  sentence,  as  at  present  written  and  read. 
Even  as  I  write,  a  passage  meets  my  eye,  inserted  in 
a  newspaper  as  a  notable  thing,  under  the  head  of 
"Thought   and  Action.^^     It  is   a   quotation  from 
Mrs.  Jamieson^s    Commonplace  Book,   and  rons  as 
follows : — 

"  Those  who  have  the  largest  horizon  of  thought,  the  most 
extended  vision  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  things,  are  not 
remarkable  for  self-reliance  and  ready  judgment.  A  man 
who  sees  limitedly  and  dearly  is  more  sure  of  himself,  and 
more  direct  in  his  dealings  with  circumstances  and  with 
others,  than  a  man  whose  many-sided  capacity  embraces  an 
immense  extent  of  objects  and  objections — just  as,  they  say, 
a  horse  with  blinkers  more  surely  chooses  his  path,  and  is 
less  likely  to  shy." 

Surely  a  nation  must  be  smitten  with  madness, 
when  amongst  it  a  single  individual  can  be  found  to 
hold  up  judgment  to  contempt;  yet  this  is  a  ^yP^' 
and  no  exception. 
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hitbits  of  thooglit,  even  half  a  ce 
Jius  described  by  one  of  our  fev 
\,  Smollet  :— 
oitr  present  mode  of  education  we  i 
from  the  bias  of  nature,  until  ercu  o 
s  diverted  into  an  UQnBtnral  channel.  We 
eaturea  of  art  and  affectation;  our  p 
:  our  senses  perrerted ;  oni  minds  lose 
onr — till  the  soul  sinks  into  a  kind  of  u 
ted  by  toys  and  baubles,  enlivened  by  a 
of  trivial  objects,  that  glisten,  glance, 
be  eye — like  an  infant  kept  swake  and  i 
id  of  a  rattle." 

cause  of  this  imbecile  condition  he 
"  education/'  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
ung,  of  coarse,  become  like  the  oh 
>nght  up — in  other  words — as  they  gi 
he  is  concerned — cauga  latet.  If 
>eech,  you  must  have  silly  men ;  for 

i>reveat  misprision,  I  have  a  final 
ipon  the  verb.  I  have  pointed  out, 
:he  eneigy  of  that  part  of  speech,  8 
cellence  of  a  tongue ;  and  on  the 
ition  of  abstract  nouns  for  it,  as 
ception  in  the  speaker  and  the  heai 
is  being  done.  I  would  not  be  u 
T,  as  saying  this  absolutely,  but  on 
a  means  to  an  end,  in  reference  b 
in  use  in  the  West.  That  end  may  1 
9  means,  and  is  so  thronghoat  one  1 

family,  whose  language  is  mon 
;    no    syntax,    they    have    no    coi 

verbs,  but  then  they  have  no  ab 
uiguage,  or  rather  their  writing,  is 
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terpart  of  extemal  nature.     The  jaxtt^XMiticm 

plies  the  due,  and  the  oonoectioii  is  worked  oi 

^  a   mental   process  almost  mathematical,  eoggi 

"  main  9  ^^  '■^^  ^P'"'  "^  '■^^  moment ;    and  to  this  cat 

«  man   -  would  refer  the  longevity  of  China. 

"  the  i*=  Whoever  will  for  a  time  put  in  practice  the  i 

"  Ev«  rimple  rules,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  discovery, 

^^      ■  the  value  of  a  tongue  lies  in  aa}rthing  bnt  its 

^  ness ;  that  it  is  no  less  important  to  obtain  simp! 

and  distinctnesa  in  the  terms  of  speedi  than  ii 

ueL'hxc  signs  of  number;  and  that  a  tongne  approach< 

<'  not    ^  p^ection  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  a  ve 

«  does  J  for  fallacy. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

No  one  has  followed  me  thus  far  without  some 
degree  of  assent  or  concurrence^  and  to  him  I  may 
address  myself  no  longer  impersonally. 

The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  one  not  to  be 
performed  by  means  of  type.  Theories  may  be  pro- 
mulgated by  writing.  They  can  be  undone  only  by 
speech.  You  must  have  the  man  before  you^  so  as 
to  be  able  to  judge  by  all  the  aids  which  Nature  has 
afforded  us  in  countenance^  configuration^  expression^ 
and  intonation^  no  less  than  by  the  absolute  enuncia- 
tion of  thought^  to  adjust  yourself  to  his  state^  or 
pursue  his  train  of  reasoning.  As  weU  might  you 
treat  a  patient  labouring  under  a  bodily  disease  by  a 
book.  When  similar  attempts  have  been  made^  the 
pen  has  not  been  used :  it  has  always  been  interchange 
of  speech^  the  record  of  which  only  has  reached  us 
througli  the  pen. 

My  attempt  is  not  one  of  choice.  I  am  impelled 
not  only  by  the  sight  of  the  disease^  but  also  by 
the  prospect  of  its  consequent  ruin :  if  it  can  do  no 
good^  at  least  it  can  do  no  harm.  There  are  chronic 
ailments  where  cure  is  possible  only  by  making  the 
patient  his  own  physician.  In  these  it  is  not  medi- 
caments that  have  to  be  administered^  but  aliments 
that  have  to  be  avoided^  and  a  discipline  that  has 
to  be  adopted.  In  such  cases  an  exposition  in  print 
may  supersede  clinical  practice  and  a  pharmacopoeia. 
That  is  our  case.  Then  it  requires^  in  the  first  in- 
stance^ that  the  individual  should  be  aware  that  he 
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'eiiog  state,  and  know  that  luB  cnvii 
t  a  sign  of  health.  The  first  point  c 
inly  by  the  voice.  That  gained,  print 
ice,  because  the  man  is  then  lookii 
for  what  be  can  get  to  supply  his  need. 

Something  may  further  be  done  where  curio 
active,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  p 
of  these  pages  may  lead  to  a  partial  percept 
error,  by  which  the  mind  may  be  launched  c 
voyage  of  research,  in  a  direction  the  reverse  o 
in  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  1: 
goal  of  discovery. 

The  nets  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  unl 
my  countrymen  are  not  formed  of  those  d 
strauds  which  the  acute  fiugers  of  sophists  have 
and  the  difficulty  of  untying  them  is  increased  '■ 
rottenness  of  the  material.  Against  this  is  b( 
to  be  placed  an  advantage,  so  far  as  the  auppl; 
motive  goes,  in  this,  that  the  nets  wove  by  do 
dialecticians  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  f 
fishermen.  It  is  not  the  clearness  of  our  ji 
sight  that  is  at  stake,  but  the  well-being  c 
domestic  hearths.  Life  and  property  are  for  e 
us  contingent  on  the  clearing  of  our  terms. 
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DISTRICT  SECRETARIES. 

The  Association  ie  anuoms  to  extend  the  Bnmber  of  its  Country 
Agents,  and  will  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  offer  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  District  Secretary,  of  which  the  following  is  a  compendium: 

Prepare  a  Petition  (which  you  may  have  ^m  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation), obtain  as  many  signatures  as  ychi  oan ;  and  fonnard 
it  to  tl^e  M.P'  foir  tlie  district. 

Endeavo^ir,  where  it  is  po88it>le,  to  form  a  society  to  cps>penite 
with  the  central  body. 

Influence  all  Town  Councils,  Parish  Vestries^  and  Looal  Sodetiee,  to 
petition ;  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  hold  public  meetings. 

Canvass  your  wealthy  neighbours  for  pecuniary  aid. 

If  unable  to  undertake  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  duties  above 
named,  do  not  fancy  that  your  exertions  will  be  useless,  but  con- 
tinue them  till  you  can  find  some  one  who  can  supply  your 
phMBe  more  effieiently. 

Applieatwfu  for  Lecturers  to  he  tnade  to  the  Asiittant  Secretary, 


The  objects  of  the  Association  are  explained  by  the 
various  Meetings  held  in  London,  and  the  Provinces. 
Some  extracts  from  the  proceedings  are  subjoined : — 
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PETITION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
Fr&m  a  Meeting  held  in  Store  Street ^  in  March. 


ITiat  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  good  faith  in  all  transactions 
with  foreign  nations. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  obiierved  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Foreign  Office  abroad  has  been  frequently  at 
variance  with  its  contemporaneous  professions  in  Pacrlia- 
luent,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  Poland,  Cracow,  Sicily, 
Rome,  and  Hungary. 

That  your  Petitioners  attribute  this  bad  faith  of 
England  in  its  foreign  relations  to  the  secrecy  by  means 
of  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  ceased  to  be  responsible 
to  the  Nation,  to  the  Parliament,  and  even  to  the  Crown. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  seen  by  the  lately  published 
Correspondence  between  England  and  Russia,  that  the 
British  Goverament  have  lot  at  least  twelve  months  been 
cognizant  of  the  Czar's  design  to  dismember  the  Turkish 
empire :  that  they  have  suffered  such  disclosures  to  be 
made  to  them,  have  responded  to  them,  kept  them  secret, 
acted  acccH*ding  to  fho  plans  so  laid  down,  and  by  so 
acting  have  produced  the  present  convulsion. 

That  your  Petitioners  also  believe  that  the  facts,  that 
part  of  the  secret  correspondence  dates  back  to  1844, 


and  that  of  the  subsequent  correspondence  a  portion  has 
been  suppressed,  prove  that  Ministers  have  discussed,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  matters  which  they  had  no 
right  to  discuss  without  reference  to  Parliament;  and 
that  your  Petitioners  protest  against  diplomacy  being 
allowed  thus  to  imperil  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

That  your  Petitioners,  moreover,  view  with  alarm  the 
project  of  garrisoning  the  interior  of  Turkey  with 
British  troops;  believing  that,  except  by  attacking 
Russian  territory,  both  her  Majesty's  armies  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  be  exposed  to  hazard. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  Honourable 
House  will  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  full  powei*  to  read 
and  publish  all  papers  contained  therein ;  and  that  you 
will,  further,  recommend  that  all  foreign  operations  be 
suspended  till  that  Committee  shall  have  given  its 
Report. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


DEPUTATION  TO  LOED  CLARENDON. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  the  Committee  convening 
the  meeting,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Nicholay,  Coningham, 
Wilson,  Collet,  and  Wilks,  waited  upon  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  when  Mr.  Collet  read  the  following 
Address : — 


'I 
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*•  My  Lord, — We  have  been  desired,  by  a  crowded  meeting  of  o\u' 
fellow-countrymen,  held  in  the  Music-hall,  Store-street,  on  Thursdny, 
the  dOth  of  March  last,  to  present  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  the 
following  resolutions,  then  agreed  to : — 

"  *  I.  That  this  meeting  having  considered  the  recently-published 
*  secret  and  confidential'  correspondence  between  England  and  Eussia, 
on  the  Turkish  question,  perceives,  with  shame  and  regret,  that  the 
British  Government  has,  for  at  least  12  months  past,  been  cognizant 
of  the  Czar's  designs  upon  the  Turkish  empire — risked  our  amity  with 
France,  by  corresponding  on  so  grave  a  question  of  European  Policy 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  French  Government — and  permitted  the  Czar 
to  conclude  the  correspondence  with  the  record  of  his  satisfaction  at 
the  good  understanding  established  between  himself  and  the  British 
Government,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.' 

"  *  II.  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  project  of  garrisoning 
Turkey  with  British  troops,  and  is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
defence  of  Turkey,  save  by  attacking  the  territory  of  Eussia,  and  that 
by  taking  the  defensive,  both  the  British  troops  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  arc  exposed  to  hazard.' 

"  In  presenting  these  resolutions,  we  naturally  revert  to  the  interview 
we  had  with  your  lordship  on  the  21st  of  October  last.  On  that 
occasion,  your  lordship  promised  to  protect  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  declined  to  give  us  any 
assurance  that  the  BrUUh  fleet  should  not  be  used  against  the  Turks. 

"  My  lord,  in  a  matter  involving  to  a  most  serious  extent  the 
honour  of  our  country,  the  lives  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  an  amount 
of  taxation  which  can  be  cheerfully  supported  only  under  a  sense 
of  its  being  efficiently  applied,  we  cannot  rest  upon  such  grounds  as 
these. 

"  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  events  with  deep  anxiety.  We 
have  observed  that  the  forces  of  Turkev  are  strono;  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  British  diplomacy ;  that  the  Turkish 


army  on  the  Danube  haB  alone  tieen  able  to  cope  with  that  or  Ri 
while  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
lysing  that  of  Turkey,  Nor  have  ne  witnessed  without  alan 
choice  of  the  preseut  moment  for  interfering  with  the  rel 
questions,  the  improper  mterference  of  Buseia  with  which 
oetensible  ground  of  all  your  proceedings.  Such  an  interferen 
such  a  time,  appears  to  us  likely  to  produce  the  worst  possible  n 
What, — we  ask  ourselves, — would  have  been  the  condition  of  Euj 
if  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  granted,  not  to  th 
mandsof  the  Irish  people,  but  to  the  threats  of  a  foreign  GoTemi 
The  Ministerial  R^orm  Bill, — a  very  moderate  measure,  not 
calculated  to  convulse  the  nation, — is  postponed  on  the  grou 
our  being  in  a  state  of  war ;  what,  then,  must  be  the  effects  of  a  c 
in  the  religious  laws  of  a  divided  people,  when  forced  upon  then 
foreign  power  ? 

"  Our  fears  are  further  aggravated  by  the  statement  that  the 
now  being  sent  out  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  interior  of  T 
where  it  can  be  of  no  use  except  to  assist  the  fleet  in  coercii: 
inhabitants.  We  think,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  d 
guilty  of  intrusion  or  unreasonable  distrust,  if  we  call  upon 
lordship  to  inform  na  ahether  the  troopt  now  tent  to  Turki 
inUnded  to  makt  war  upon  Ruena." 

His  Lordship  replied — Really,  Gentlemen;  I  do 
know  what  reply  I  can  make  to  such  an  Address 
hesitate  to  receive  at  all  resolutions  so  offensive  t( 
Government,  both  in  matter,  and  manner ;  so  offens 


listetied  at  all  to  the  proposals  of  Russia  was  to  accede 
to  them. 

His  LoRssHiP  rejoined,  the  country  had  evidently 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  was  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  WiLKS  remarked  that  the  fact  of  these  resolutions 
haviiig  been  adopted  by  so  large  a  meeting,  indicated 
some  amount  of  dissastisfaction,  and  entitled  them  to 
some  regard. 

Lord  Clarioidon  said  the  resolutions  of  public 
Meetings  were  not  usually  couched  in  language  so 
offensive.  He  had  no  reply  to  make.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  made  his  reply. 

At  this  intimation,  the  Committee,  prevented  fsom 
defending  the  terms  of  their  resolutions,  bowed,  and 
retired. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Adopted  at  a  public  Meeting  at  St.  Martins  Hall, 

May  1  I/A,.  1854. 

1.  That  the  neglect  by  the  English  nation  of  their  material  interests 
has  retldeired  the  Cabinelt,  on  all' matters  transcending  internal  organisa- 
lio*,  bie8iK>iiBibIe^,arbitittiy,  and  despotic. 

That  those  matters  consist  of  the  gpreat  concerns  of  the  empire,^ 
involving  trade  and  employment,  the  price  of  food,  the  supply  of 
foreign  ^ariwta «id  of  oulrown,  teoDdtibn few  defences^  war  itself^  its 
necessary  accompaniments  taxation  and  debt,  and  its  possible  aocidents, 
dishonour  aiid  ruin. 

Thai  tb«  sbiointB  jlOMr  t^est  thdsb  matttttrs,  lUurped  by  the  Cabinet 
from  the  Crown  and  the  nation,  has,  after  a  long  period  of  mismanage- 
ment, been  finally  betrayed  to  a  Foreign  Government,  and  used  for  its 
ends. 
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That  in  the  couree  of  the  last  year,  and  of  the  present,  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  English  Cabinet  have  been  used  by  that  of  St« 
Petersburg,  first,  to  repress  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  purpose  and 
poller  of  resistance,  and  then  to  seduce  and  coerce  it  into  internal 
revolution,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  filled 
with  convulsion  and  prepared  for  war. 

That  the  nation  finds  no  protection  in  the  integrity  of  its  Parlia- 
ment against  the  treachery  of  its  Government ;  and 

That  there  appears  to  remain  no  refuge  save  in  its  being  speedily 

aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  and  its  helplessness. 

'  2.  That  an  Address  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Circassians, 

calling  upon  them  to  rely,  as  heretofore,  on  their  own  valour,  and 

not,  like    Turkey,  surrender  to  strangers  their  independence  and 

■ 

security. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

At  a  numerous  Assembly,  held  in  London,  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  an  Address  to  the  people  of  Circassia,  to 
express  the  admiration  felt  by  the  people  of  England  for 
their  heroism. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  warn  them  against  trusting 
to  the  English  Government,  because  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  2,000  persons  who  were  there  present,  that 
the  English  Government  was  acting  in  collusion  with  that 
of  Russia. 
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The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  this  Address, 
feel  extremely  embarrassed  in  conveying  so  grave  a 
charge,  and  at  the  same  time  in  leaving  it  without  the 
support  of  proofs,  too  voluminous  to  enter  on ;  or  the 
explanation  of  circumstances^  apparently  too  monstrous 
for  belief.  Having,  however,  penised  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Urquhart  has  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  content  themselves  with  referring  to  that  letter  as 
explaining  their  own  convictions  ;  and  beg  to  assure  the 
Circassian  people,  that  those  who  in  England  have  been 
led  to  study  the  proceedings  and  the  policy  of  Russia, 
and  have  thereby  become  aware  of  the  blindness  and 
infatuation  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  are  convinced  that 
not  only  uow,  but  for  several  generations  back,  the  power 
of  Russia  to  injure  her  neighbours  has  been  derived 
solely  from  her  influence  over  the  Cabinet  of  England ; 
and  thus  it  has  been,  as  facts  show,  that  whatever 
country  has  trusted  in  England  has  been  betrayed.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  saving  Circassia  from  a  similar  fate,  that 
this  solemn  warning  is  given  to  them. 


(Signed).  WILLIAM  CONINGHAM, 

Chairman  of  the  St.  Martin's  Hall  Meeting. 
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LETTER  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING 


ADDRESS. 


**  TO  THE  CHIEFS  AND  CLANS  OP  CIECASBIA. 

Yon  may  have  been  susprised  at  not  having  received  a  letter  from 
me  in  reference  to  the  great  events  now^  pending.  I  have  been  daily 
for  a  year  intending  to  vrite  to  you,  but  I  have  been  restrained  bj  the 
impossibility  of  putting  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  to  say.  I  caA 
now  delay  no  longer ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  warn  you  at  least 
against  the  new  danger  with  which  you  are  threatened. 

In  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  some  years  ago,  I  explained  my 
reason  for  not  being  amongst  you,  thus :  I  told  yoa  that  the  ^nemy 
whon  you  oppose  by  arais,  held  in  hk  hands  the  connaels  ol  Tingjanrf, 
and  that  therefoie  my  first  duty  waa  to  strif»a  io-  c^n  th6  ey&g  of 
the  English  Nation  to  the  treachery  of  its  government.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  at  the  present  hour,  I  am  writing  to  you  a  letter,  not 
addressing  yi»u  by  word  of  tnouCh. 

What  {  have  td  tell  yotf  ii  Ha» :  thtte  ia  fto  Wat*  between  Bnssia 
end  Enghmd.  The  pretence  of  a  war  i&  get  up  to  dflcdve  the  English 
Nation  and  the  Ottoman  Empire^  in  order  that  a  treacherous  govern- 
ment may  use  the  forces  of  England  to  coerce  the  Turks  whilst  the  Turks 
are  induced  to  admit  them  under  the  belief  that  they  come  as  Allies, 
This  diabdiciil  scheme  has  been  auocessrful  as  reg^4  Turkey — ^it  will 
be  ttied  with  you. 

You  have  before  pledged  yourselves  to  me,  to  admit  no  Europeans 
into  your  country  and  you  well  Imow  yourselves  what  have  been  the 
consequences  in  all  the  countries  around  you,  of  admitting  the  Franks. 
You  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  chance  introduction  of  a  few  adven- 
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turers ,  troops  and  men  of  authority  will  be  offered  and  sent  to  yon. 
If  once  you  admit  them  you  are  lost. 

What  baa  happened  in  these  days  and  before  your  own  eyes  to  Turkey  f 
She  admits  the  Anglo-French  squadron  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Seven  months  have  since  elapsed-^the  Buseians  are  still  in  the  Princi- 
palitie9»  and  the  Sultan  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Sera^io. 

The  squadron  that  was  admitted  was  not  mtended  for  acting  against 
Kussia,  it  was  £ur  too  powerful ;  it  was  iniended  to  coerce  Turkey. 
The  English  and  French  have  now  got  Constantinople  in  their  hands, 
they  cannot  expect  to  keep  it  themselves.  Their  ministers  have  it  to 
dispose  of.  The  only  purchaser  is  Rnssia,  and  she  will  buy  it  without 
nM>aey»  after  leaving  it  for  a  while  to  prompt  the  rapacity  of  the  two 
courts,  to  envenom  them  against  each  other  and  thereby  to  involve  all 
£iirope  in  bloodshed. 

Bussia  is  holding  out  to  the  governments  of  Europe  a  partition  of 
Turkey,  and  having  engaged  them  in  this  plot  they  become  hired  assas- 
sins against  the  master  of  the  hou8e»  whose  inheritance  they,  hope  to 
divide ;  but  they  are  not  to  get  the  share  that  has  been  promised,  for 
the  people  of  Europe  are  no  less  stupid  than  covetous,  and  Rusna  knows 
bow  to  make  use  alike  of  thmr  baseness  and  their  imbeeiHty.  Tott 
alone  of  aU  the  people  on  the  earth  have  hithertO'  understood  Bussia, 
axid  therefore  yon  alone  have  stood  agaonst  her.  It  requires  now  that 
you  should  understand  Europe.  Year  safety  against  Bussia  has  been 
yoiur  knowledge  of  her  weakness ;  your  safety  against  EiErope  wiQ 
consist  in  yeur  knowledge  of  its  perfidy. 

A  new  era  has  opened  for  the  world,  in  the  course  of  our  lives  four 
great  oontests  have  taken  place  almost  within  year  hearing,  lliat 
between  Basaia  and  ^nrsia  in  1 8^-87— between  Bussia  and  Turkey 
in  1828-^9— between  Bussia.  and  Poland  in  1880-81  —  between 
Bussia  and  Hungary  in  1823^St^.  In  aU  these  the  powers  of  Europe 
either  abaadpned  the  state  which  Bossia  attacked,  or  helped  Bussia  te 
attack  it,  while  at  the  same  time  tiieir  governments  were  teBiiig  their 
peopile  thai  tfa^  wcpe  doing  efogrything  to  oppose  Busna,  hut  thepeoplb 
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of  Europe  nre  ke|)t  in  the  dark  respecting  everything  that  concerns 
tlieir  real  interests.  This  was  the  era  of  acquiescence  with  Russia  and  of 
secret  aid.  Wc  are  now  advanced  a  step  farther.  We  now  support 
her  by  Armies  and  by  Fleets,  which  Armies  and  Fleets  are  used  for  her 
advantage,  just  as  heretofore  agents  and  ambassadors  were  used — then 
it  was  ink,  now  it  is  gunpowder.  This  is  the  state  of  the  world,  the 
Hke  of  which  has  never  been  known  before,  and  it  arises  out  of  this — 
that  in  Russia  there  are  men,  in  Europe  there  are  only  legs  and 
arms — in  Russia  there  is  a  system,  in  Europe  there  is  only  chaos — ^in 
Russia  the  government  and  the  people  are  one,  in  Europe  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people  are  different  orders  of  animals.  So  that  a  contest 
between  Europe  and  Russia  is  like  a  contest  between  a  man  and  a  necro- 


But  the  plan  of  serving  Russia  by  sending  armies  to  fight  her,  did  not 
commence  with  Turkey.  The  experiment  was  made  sixteen  years  ago  in 
Afghanistan,  and  X  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  being  all  suffi- 
cient for  your  present  guidance,  if  indeed  you  have  eyes  that  can  8ee» 
and  ears  that  can  hear. 

Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabul,  whom  you  know  to  be  a  true  Mussulman 
and  a  resolute  enemy  of  Russia,  knowing  nothing  of  Europe  and  its 
I  governments,  and  alarmed  at  the  design  of  Russia  in  his  Country 

invited  an  English  Agent  to  Cabul  and  offered  to  place  Afghanistan 
under  British  protection.  The  consequence  was,  that  fifteen  thousand 
British  Soldiers  were  marched  from  India  to  dethrone  him,  and  he  was 
carried  away  a  prisoner  into  the  British  Territory.  The  Afghans  after 
they  had  been  subdued  rose  upon  their  perfidious  invaders  and  destroyed 
them  all,  and  then  England  sent  another  expedition  to  punish  the 
Afghans  for  their  rebellion.  The  English  government  attacked  Dost 
Mahomed  and  the  Afghans,  because  it  knew  they  were  enemies  to 
Russia,  but  the  English  Nation  furnished  them  with  the  means  for 
doing  so,  and  sacrificed  their  treasure  and  their  blood,  because  they 
believed  they  were  attacking  friends  of  Russia.  They  believed  this 
because  the  government  forged  letters  firom  their  own  Ambassador,  in 
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whidi  forged  letters,  they  made  him  say  the  reverse  of  what*  he  had 
said,  and  whilst  the  British  Troops  were  slaugliteringc  tl»e  Afghans, 
hecause  they  were  said  to  be  friendly  to  Russia,  there  was  a  Russian 
Ambassador  at  London,  and  a  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
See  here  the  fate  that  is  prepared  for  you.  It  is  not  only  the  same 
Russia  and  the  same  England  as  in  1838,  but  it  is  the  very  same  mau 
who  planned  the  Afghan  War,  who  is  now  the  Real  Minister  of  England. 
What  I  have  told  you  is  true  and  certain,  and  what  has  happened  then, 
will  happen  now  unless  you,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  Dost 
Mahomed  refuse  to  admit  agents,  and  so  afford  a  pretext  to  the  English 
government  to  misrepresent  you  to  its  own  people.  For  whatever  at 
any  moment  the  English  government  is  doing  in  the  East,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  do,  if  its  own  people  knew  it  at  the  time. 

The  alarm  of  the  English  people  in  reference  to  Dost  Mahomed  was 
connected  with  India — they  feared  the  Russians  would  get  at  India. 
But  if  Afghanistan  was  a  barrier  for  India,  how  much  more  Persia, 
which  covers  Afghanistan?  If  the  English  government  had  been 
acting  honestly,  though  even  mistakenly  in  Afghanistan,  must  it  not 
have  supported  Persia,  when  positively  assailed  by  the  arms  of  Russia^ 
and  when  bound  to  do  so  by  a  defensive  Treaty  ? 

But  if  Persia  is  a  barrier  for  India,  how  much  more  Circassia, 
which  protects  Persia  as  Persia  does  Afghanistan,  and  which  protects 
Turkey  as  well  as  Persia.  You  were  not  beyond  Russia's  reach  like 
the  Afghans.  You  had  not,  like  the  Persians,  been  broken  by  he^ 
arms  and  bound  by  Treaty.  You  were,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  at  war  with  her,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  that  struggle 
depended  the  security  of  all  Asia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  How  was 
it  then  that  England  could  send  into  Central  Asia  her  armies  from 
India,  and  yet  afford  you  no  support  ?  How  was  it  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  she  was  making  war  upon  Russia  in  the  persons  of  the 
Afghans  her  foes,  she  submitted  to  and  sanctioned  the  capture  and 
confiscation  by  Russia  of  one  of  her  own  vessels  in  your  harbour  of 
Soiyouk-Kaleh  P 
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Ponder  apoD  these  Uting» — your  libertj  aod  your  livieB  depend  apa 
the  refleetioiis  they  surest.  Your  heroic  deeds  have  been  a  crown  < 
stare  around  your  country's  brow.  The  f^es  of  the  world  are  fiit 
upon  it,  on  Cireassia  now  rest«  the  safety  of  thst  world.  You  mn 
be  ahore  what  you  undertake  to  protect.  It  is  a  duel  now  betnei 
yon  and  Bussia.  You  hAve  foi^ht  her  sio^-handed  whilst  she  hi 
no  other  foes.  If  yon.  like  Europe  or  like  Turkey,  fancy  you  need  a 
or  protection,  then  indeed  it  is  all  lost.  Trust  to  yonrsalTes,  preser 
younelves,  as  you  Eiafe  done ;  then  even  let  the  Ottoman  Empire  g 
and  please  God,  we  sbaU  yet  restore  the  combat  which  ia  in  oui  di 
to  decide  whether  the  woHd  is  to  be  ICoscOTite  at  not, 

DAVm  UBQUHAKT. 

J%,  8,  1864. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SALE  of  several  editions — a  marked  influence  on  all 
-^^  who  have  read  them — ^a  translation  into  several  lan- 
guages— have  induced  the  Printer  to  issue  a  collected 
edition  of  the  Political  Fly-Sheets.  A  few  words  on  the 
first  volume  may  prove  acceptable. 

For  many,  many  years  had  I  doubted  the  only  man  the 
People  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  welfare  and  glory 
of  England,  especially  in  Foreign  Affairs.  For  many, 
many  years  had  I  asked  the  admirers  of  that  man  to 
point  out  any  one  act,  any  one  speech,  any  one  effort, 
that  entitled  him  to  that  high  position  in  their  estimation. 
In  vain.  No  one  ever  attempted  it ;  and  still  the  cry  was 
for  that  man.  I  became  sick  and  weaiy  of  the  inquiry, 
and  dejected  that  such  a  false  god  should  be  worshipped. 
An  article  in  the  Glasgow  Sentinel^  from  the  Netc  York 
IVibune^  appeared  so  appropriate  to  save  me  a  world  of 
speech,  that  I  at  once  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it 
bountifully.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  Author  (Dr.  Charles  Marx),  who  kindly  supplied 
various  omissions,  and  furnished  materials  for  a  second 
pamphlet,  No.  II.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
Political  Fly-Sheets. 

I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  printing  Mr.  Ubquhakt's 
Progress  of  Russia.  I  would  not  hd[p  following  with 
interest  the  events  which  were  to  justify  or  to .  disprove 
what  I  had  been  composing  or  printing.  I  found  that 
he  understood  the  matter  and  that  no  one  else  did,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Palmbrston,  so  I  continued  the  Fly-Sheets 
principally  with  selections  from  his  Letters  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  Press,  but  of  which  the  value  I  thought  would 
be  found  hereafter. 
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The  explanation  I  have  given  will  show  that  the  publi- 
cation has  not  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit; 
indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  a  little  contribution' 
of  my  own  towards  the  public  sense.  But  I  am  now 
riBolved  to  follow  up  the  opening  which  has  been  made, 
taking  it  as  a  rule  to  insert  nothing  but  what  is  ot 
paramount  value,  and  taking  that  wherever  I  can  find  it. 

This  opportunity  I  cannot  forego  without  tendering  my 
grateful  and  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the  ^*  Association 
for  Watching  the  War  **  of  Newcastle-iqpon-Tyne  for  the 
insertion  in  these  Fly-Sheets  of  their  two  Reports,  which 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  History  of  England. 

The  first  reprint  of  letters  of  Mr.  UEquHAKT,  as  a  Ey- 
Sheet,  was  in  April  1854,  from  which  time  they  form  a 
contemporary  record  of  his  views,  being  in  fact  the  history 
of  the  events  told  beforehand  when  taken'  in  connection 
w^th  a  reprint  of  letters  in  the  preceding  year  in  a  smaU 
volume  entitled  JRecent  Events  in  the  Hast.  I  now,  in  an 
introductory  chapter,  add  a  Letter  to  the  Circassians,  and 
a  selection  of  Resolutions  at  Public  Meetings,  specimens  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  that  *  were  then  held  throughout  the 
land  which  we  are  now  told  was  then  zealous  for  this  war. 

I  have  also  included  the  PoUtical  Testament  of  Lord 
PoNSOKBT,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Grey  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Reform  and  Whig  Crovemmcnt  at 
Brussels,  Naples,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna.  It  exhibits 
for  sixty  years  the  acts  of  England  towards  Turkey  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  intended  for  a  Memorial  to  the 
Queen,  but  his  intention  was  fifustrated  by  his  last  iUness. 
"  Constitutional  Difficulties  '*  have  prevented  its  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  but  these  do  not,  as  yet  at  least,  exist 
to  prevent  its  being  read  by  the  English  People. 

K  TUCKER. 
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LORD  PONSONBY'S  TESTAMENT. 

*  f 

Heads  for  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen,  on  the  Confeeuiive  Perfidies 

of  the  English  Government  to  Tuerhey. 

In  1791,  the  English  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Bussia  in  the  Black  S^a,  and  fitted  out  an  armament  to  attack 
Bussia  in  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Fox  encouraged  the  Empress  in  her 
schemes,  and  iHi.  Pitt  abandoned  the  course  which  he  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  adopt. 

In  1806,.  every  di£Perence  betweea  England  and  France  hayiag  been 

adjusted,  Kussia  required  the  oesaion  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to 

herself.    England  did  make  the  demand,  and  in  consequence  of  its 

.     reaction  by  France,  the  two  countries  and  Europe  were  again 

plung'd  in  war. 

In  consequence  of  this  understanding,  Bussia  entered  the  Principaliiiea, 
under  pretence  of  saving  them  from  France^  and  England  being  at  peace 
with  Turkey  *sent  a  squadron  to  force  the  Dardanelles  and  bombard 
Copstantinople,  with  the  view  of  forcing  Turkey  to  the  above-specified 
cession  to  Bussia,  the  Dardanelles  to  herself  and  a  declaratioa  of  war 
against  France. 

In  1812,  on  the  oeicasion  of  the  invasion  of  Bussia  by  France,  when 
Turkey  might  have  resumed  the  provinces  aUready  wrested  from 
her,  a  treaty  was  signed,  under  the  mediation  of  England,  by  which 
Bussia  got  Bessarabia. 

In  1814^16,  at  the  Gcmgress  of  Vienna,  to  restore  the  territories  that 
had  been  abstracted  during  the  war,  Bessarabia  was  jss^  restored, 
and  Turkey  was  deliberately  excluded  from  the  "  reparatory  stipu- 
lations "  and  the  general  guarantee  of  that  act. 

In  1821,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  the  rapture 
between  Turkey  and  Bussia,  by  reason  of  the  pei^dy  of  the  latter, 
England  undertook  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Bnssia  at  Constantinople. 

In  1826,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conv^idon  of  Ackermaa^  obtained  bv 
Bussia  under  the  promise  of  not  interfering  further  in  the  Greek 
affairs,  a  secret  protocol  was  signed  between  England  and  Bussia 
for  that  interference,  but  without  contemplating  eoercive  measures. 

The  following  year,  tke  English  squadron,  supported  by  the  Bussian 
and  the  Frenchi  destroyed  the  Turkish  marine  force  at  NavarinD. 
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In  1828,  the  EDglisli  Ooveniment  called  upon  the  Pacha  of  Eeypt  to 
n^ake  himself  independent. 

In  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  to  the  Russian  Ambassadors  his 
desires  for  the  success  of  the  Eussian  arms,  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  same  year  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  forced  upon  the  Porte  by 
the  En^ish  Ambassador,  when  a  few  weeks  would  have  brought  the 
annihilation  of  the  remnants  of  the  Bussian  forces.  That  treaty  contained 
cessions  of  influence  and  of  territory,  in  yiolation  of  the  original  oompact 
with  England. 

In  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  Turkey,  moved 
by  a  common  feeling  with  Persia,  Sweden,  France,  and  Austria, 
sought  and  prepared  to  maintain  that  country.  In  common  with 
that  of  the  rest,  the  action  of  Turkey  was  restrained  by  England. 

In  1833,  when  Mehemet  Ali  invaded  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Saltan 
appealed  to  England  for  protection,  which  was  refiued,  Eusaia 
being  invited  by  her  to  afford  it.  The  following  year,  England 
menaced  Turkey,  on  account  of  the  treaty  which  she  had  been  forced 
to  sign  with  Bussia,  as  the  price  of  this  assistance. 

In  1888,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  imposed  on  the  Porte,  which  carried 
a  high  export  duty  on  ali  those  articles  of  Turkish  growth  whidi 
competed  with  the  produce  of  Bussia. 

In  1840,  again,  on  the  occasion  of  an  invasion  by  Mehemet  Ali,  England 
signed  a  treaty  with  Bussia,  stipulating  for  the  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Sultan  by  Bussian  arms. 

In  1841,  she  signed  a  treaty  for  the  exclusion  of  her  own  vessels  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  depriving  the  SuUan  of  the  sovereignty  of  those 
waters. 

In  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolution  in  Servia,  the  English  Govern- 
ment admitted  the  Treaty  of  Adrianoplcas  valid,  and  dedared  that 
Bussia  might  interpret  it  as  she  pleased. 

In  1844,  the  English  minister  accepted  a  memorandum  from  Count 
Nesselrode,  of  verbal  communications,  having  reference  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  Turkey,  and  kept  it  secret. 

In  1849,  England  refused  its  support  to  the  Porte  against  a  treaty 
imposed  upon  it  by  Bussia  for  a  joint  occupation  of  ijie  Danubian 
Principalities  for  eight  years. 

In  1853,  England  refused  its  support  to  Turkey  against  the  outrage 
of  forcing  the  displacement  of  the  Turkish  !Minister  of  Eoreign 
Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Servia. 

In  the  same  year,  it  refused  its  support  agamst  the  invauon  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  by  Bussia.  . 
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In  tlie  same  year,  it  endeavomred  to  make  the  Forte  aoqtiieaoe  in  the 
invasioQ  of  its  territory  by  Bn88ia»  and  the  Ghdms  she  put  forth  to 
Justify  that  inyasion* 

In  the  same  year,  she  obtained  a  passage  into  the  close  waters  of  Turkey, 
for  a  naval  force  so  powerful  as  to  place  in  peril  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Daring  this  whole  course  of  time,  the  English  Government  professed 
the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  holding  its 
independence  to  be  the  gravest  of  the  interests  of  England  beyond  her 
shores. 


TO  THE  CHIEFS  AND  CLANS  OP  CIRCASSIA. 

Ton  may  have  been  surprised  at  not  having  received  a  letter  from  me 
in  reference  to  the  great  events  now  pending.  I  have  been  daily  for  a 
year  intending  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  been  restramed  by  the  impoesi- 
bility  of  putting  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  to  say.  I  can  now  delay  no 
kxnger ;  it  b  necessary  that  I  should  warn  you  at  least  against  the  new 
danger  with  which  you  are  threatened.         ^ 

In  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  some  years  ago,  I  explained  my 
reason  for  not  being  amongst  you,  thus :  I  told  you  that  the  enemy  whom 
you  oppose  by  arms,  held  in  his  hands  the  counsels  of  England,  and  that 
therefore  my  first .  duty  was  to  strive  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Nation  to  the  treachery  of  its  Government.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  at 
the  present  hour,  I  am  writing  to  you  a  letter,  not  addressing  you  by 
word  of  mouth. 

What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  this :  there  is  no  war  between  Russia  and 
England.  The  pretence,of  a  war  is  got  up  to  deceive  the  English  Nation 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  order  that  a  treacherous  Government  may 
use  the  forces  of  England  to  coerce  the  Turks  whilst  the  Turks  are 
induced  to  admit  them  under  the  beUef  that  they  come  as  Allies.  This 
diabolical  scheme  has  been  successful  as  regards  Turkey — it  will  be  tried 
with  you. 

You  have  before  pledged  yourselves  to  me,  to  admit  no  Europeans  into 
your  country,  and  you  Well  know  yourselves  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences in  sdl  the  countries  around  you,  of  admitting  the  Franks.  You 
are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  chance  introduction  of  a  few  adventurers* 
troops  and  men  of  authority  will  be  offered  and  sent  to  you.  Jfonce  you 
admit  them  you  are  lost. 

•     What  has  happened  in  these  days  and  before  your  own  eyes  to  Turkey  ? 
She  admits  the  Anglo-Erench  squadron  through  the  Dardanelles.    Seven 
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nanths  have  sinee  elapsed — the  Bjissiaaa  aie  still  in  tke  PdjicipalitieB^  and 
tbe  Saltan  is  a  priaoner  in  the  Seraglio. 

The  squadron  that  was  admitted  was  not  intended  for  acting  against 
Bussia ;  it  was  far  too  poweffful :  it  was  intended  to  ooeroe  Turkey.  The 
English  and  Freach  have  now  got  Constantinople  in  their  hands ;  they 
cannot  expect  to  keep  it  themselves.  Their  mloisters  have  it  to  dispose 
of.  The  only  purchaser  is  Jlussia,  and  she  will  buy  it  without  money, 
after  leaving  it  for  a  while  to  prompt  the  rapacity  of  the  two  courts,  to 
envenom  them  against  each  other,  and  thereby  to  involve  all  Europe  in 
bloodshed.  ' 

Eussia  is  holding  out  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  a  partition  of 
Turkey,  and  having  engaged  them  in  this  plot  t^ey  become  hired  assassins 
against  the  master  of  the  house,  whose  inheritance  they  hope  to  divide  ; 
but  they  are  not  to  get  the  share  that  has  been  promisedi  for  the  people  of 
Europe  are  no  less  stupid  than  covetous,  and  Eussia  knows  how  to  make 
use  alike  of  their  baseness  and  their  imbecility.  You  aloxve  of  ail  the 
people  on  the  earth  have  hither(Q  understood  Russia,  and  therefore  you 
alone  have  stood  against  her.  It  requires  now  that  you  should  under- 
stand Europe.  Your  safety  against  Eussia  has  been  your  knowledge  of 
her  weakness ;  your  safety  against  Europe  will  consist  in  your  knowledge 
of  its  perfidy. 

A  new  era  has  opened  for  the  world.  In  the  course  of  our  Mvea  four 
great  contests  have  taken  place  almost  within  our  bearing :  that  between 
Buseia  and  Persia  in  1826-1^7 — ^between  Eussia  and  Turkey  in  1828-29 — 
between  Russia  and  Poland  in  1^30-31 — ^between  Eussia  and  Hungary  in 
1848-49.  In  all  these  the  powers  of  Europe  either  abandontkl  the  state 
which  Eussia  attacked,  or  helped  Bussia  to  attack  it|  while  at  the  same 
time  their  Governments  were  telling  their  people  that  they  were  doing 
everything  .to  oppose  Eussia ;  but  the  people  of  Europe  ate  kej^  in  the 
dark  respecting  everything  that  conoems  their  real  interests.  This  was 
the  era  of  aequiesoence  with  Eussia  and  of  secret  aid.  We  are  now 
advanced  a  step  farther.  We  now  support  her  by  Armies  and  by  Fleets^ 
which  Armies  and  Fleets  are  used  for  her  advantage,  just  aa  heretofore 
agents  and  ambassadors  were  uaed — Hen  it  was  ink,  nov>  it  is  gunpowder. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  world,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known 
before,  and  it  arises  out  of  jthis — ^that  in  Eussia  there  are  men,  in  Europe 
there  are  only  legs  and  arms — ^In  Eussia  there  is  a  system,  in  Europe  there 
is  only  chaos — in  Eussia  the  Government  and  the  people  are  one,  in 
Europe  the  Governments  and  the  people  are  different  orders  of  aninials. 
So  that  a  contest  between  Europe  and  Eussia  is  like  a  contest  between  a 
man  and  a  necromancer. 

But  the  plan  of  serving  Eussia  bv  sending  armies  to  fight  her,  did  not 
commence  with  Turkey.    The  experiment  was  made  sixteen  years  ago  in 
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AighanistaB}  and  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  being  all  sofficieat 
for  your  present  guidance,  if  indeed  yoa  have  eyes  that  can  see,  and  ean 
'  that  can  ear. 

Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabal,  whom  y<>n  know  to  be  a  tnie  Museulman  and 
a  vesolnle  enemy  of  Bnseia,  knowing  nothing  of  Europe  and  its  Govern* 
ments,  and  alarmed  at  the  design  of  Enssia  in  his  Oountry  invited  ata 
English  Agent  to  Cabul  and  offered  to  place  Afghanistan  under  British 
protection.  The  consequence  was,  that  fifteen  thousand  British  SoLdien 
were  marched  from  Ipdia  to  detbrcme  him,  and  he  was  carried  away  a 
prisoner  into  the  British  Territory.  The  Afghans,  after  they  had  been 
subdued,  rose  upon  their  perfidious  invaders  and  destroyed  them  all,  and 
then  England  sent  another  expedition  to  punish  the  Afghans  for  their 
rebellion.  The  English  Government  attacked  Dost  Mahomed  and  the 
Afghans,  because  it  knew  they  were  enemies  to  Bussia,  bat  the  Eogliah 
Nation  furnished  them  with  the  means  for  doing  so,  and  sacrificed 
their  treasure  and  their  blood,  because  they  believed  they  were  attacking 
friends  of  Eussia.  They  believed  this  because  the  Government  forged 
letters  from  their  own  Ambassador,  in  which  forged  letters,  they  made  him 
say  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  said,  and  whilst  the  British  troops  were 
slaughtering  the  Afghans,  because  they  were  said  to  be  friendly  to  Eussia, 
there  was  a  Eussian  Ambassador  at  London,  and  a  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  See  here  the  fate  that  is  prepared  for  you.  It  is  not 
only  the  same  Eussia  and  the  same  England  as  in  1838,  but  it  is  the  very 
same  man  who  planned  the  Afghan  War,  who  is  now  the  Eeal  Minister  of 
England.  What  I  have  told  you  is  true  and  certain,  and  what  has 
happened  then,  will  happen  now,  unless  you,  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  Dost  Mahomed  refuse  to  admit  agents,  and  so  afford  a  pretext  to  the 
English  Government  to  misrepresent  you  to  its  own  people.  For  what- 
ever at  any  moment  the  English  Government  is  doing  in  th^  East,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it  to  do,  if  its  own  people  knew  it  at  the  time. 

The  alarm  of  the  English  people  in  reference  to  Dost  Mahomed  was 
connected  with  India — they  feared  the  Eussians  would  get  at  India. 
But  if  Afghanistan  was  a  barrier  for  India,  how  much  more  Persia,  which 
covers  Afghanistan?  If  the  English  Government  had  been  acting 
honestly,  though  even  mistakenly,  in  Afghanistan,  must  it  not  have 
supported  Peosia,  when  positively  assailed  by  the  arms  of  Euasaa,  and 
when  bouad  to  do  so  by  a  defensive  Treaty  ? 

Bat  if  Persia  is  a  barrier  for  India,  how  much  more  Circassia,  which 
protects  Persia  as  Persia  does  Afghanistan,  and  wh^ch  protects  Turkey  as 
well  as  Persia.  You  were  not  beyond  Eussia's  reach  like  the  Afghans, 
'  Ton  had  not,  like  the  Persians,  been  broken  by  her  arms  and  bound  by 
Treaty.  You  were,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  at  war  with  her,  and 
on  the  aialntenaiice  of  that  struggle  depended  the  security  of  all  Asia  and 


fhe  peace  of  Europe.  How  was  it  then  that  England  could  send  into 
Central  Asia  her  armies  from  India,  and  yet  afford  you  tio  support? 
How  was  it  that  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  making  war  upon 
Bussia  in  the  persons  of  the  Afghans  her  foes»  she  submitted  to  and 
sanctioned  the  capture  and  confiscation  by  Eussia  of  one  of  her  pwn 
yessels  in  your  harbour  of  Soijouk-Kaleh  ? 

Fonder  upon  these  things — ^your  liberty  and  your  lives  depend  upon 
the  reflections  they  suggest.  Tour  heroic  deeds  have  been  a  crown  of 
stars  around  your  country's  brow.  The  eyes  of  tHe  world  are  fixed  upon 
it,  on  Circassia  now  rests  the  safety  of  that  world.  You  must  be  above 
what  you  undertake  to  protect.  It  is  a  duel  now  between  you  and 
Bussia.  Ton  have  fought  her  single-handed  whilst  she  had  no  other  foes. 
If  you,  like  Europe  or  like  Turkey,  fancy  you  need  aid  or  protection,  then 
indeed  it  is  all  lost.  Trust  to  yourselves,  preserve  yourselves,  as  you 
have  done ;  then  even  let  the  Ottoman  Empire  go,  and,  please  God,  we 
shall  yet  restore  the  combat  which  is  in  our  day  to  decide  whether  the 
world  is  to  be  Muscovite  or  not. 

May,  8, 1854,  DAVID  UEQUHABT. 


Petition  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  from  a  Meeting 
held  in  Store  Street,  in  March,  1854.  . 

That  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining good  faith  in  all  transactions  with  foreign  nations. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign 
Office  abroad  has  been  frequently  at  variance  with  its  contemporaneous 
professions  in  Parliament,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  Poland,  Cracow, 
Sicily,  Bom^,  and  Hungary. 

That  your  Petitioners  attribute  this  bad  faith  of  England  in  its  foreign 
relations  to  the  secrecy  by  means  of  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  ceased 
to  be  responsible  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Parliament,  and  even  to  the  Crown. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  seen  by  the  lately  published  Correspondence 
between  England  and  Bussia,  that  the  British  Gk>vemment  have  for  at 
least  twelve  months  been  cognizaUtt  of  the  Czar's  design  to  dismemher 
the  Turkish  empire:  that  they  have  suffered  such  disclosures. to  be  made 
to  them,  have  responded  to  them,  kept  them  secret,  acted  according  to  the 
plans  so  laid  down,  and  by  so  acting  have  produced  the  present  convulsioD. 

That  your  Petitioners  also  believe  that  the  facts,  that  part  of  the 
aecret  correspondence  dates  back  to  1844,  and  that  of  the  subsequent 
correspondence  a  portion  has  been  suppressed,  prove  that  Ministers  have 
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discussed,  on  their  own  responsibility,  matters  which  they  had  no  right 
to  discuss  without  reference  to  Paruament;  and  that  your  Petitioners 
protest  against  diplomacy- being  allowed  thus  to  imperil  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

That  your  Petitioners,  moreover,  view  with  alarm  the  project  of  garri- 
soning the  interior  of  Turkey  with  British  troops ;  believing  that,  except 
by  attacking  Bussian  territory,  both  Her  Majesty's  armies  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  be  exposed  to  hazard. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  full  power  to  read  and,  publish  all  papers  contained  therein;  and 
that  you  will,  further,  recommend  that  all  toreign  operations  be  suspended 
till  that  Committee  shall  have  given  its  Beport. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


Deputation  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  the  Commitee  convening  the  meeting, 
eoneisting  of  Messrs.  Nicholay,  Coningham,  Wilson,  Collet,  and  Wilks, 
waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  Mr.  Collet  read  the  following 
Address: — 

**  My  Lord, — We  have  been  desired,  by  a  crowded  meeting  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Store  Street,  on  Thursday, 
the  30th  of  March  last,  to  present  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  the  following 
relations,  then  agreed  to : — 

**  *  I.  That  this  meeting  having  considered  the  recently-published  '  seciet 
and  confidential '  correspondence  between  England  and  Enssia,  on 
the  Turkish  question,  perceives,  with  shame  and  regret,  that  the 
British  GK)vemment  has,  for  at  least  13  months  past,  been  cognisant 
-  of  the  Czar's  designs  upon  the  Turkish  empire — ^risked  our  amity 
with  France,  by  corresponding  on  so  grave  a  question  of  European 
Policy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  French  Govemihent — and  permitted 
the  Czar  to  conclude  the'  correspondence  with  the  record  of  his 
satisfaction  at  the  good  understanding  established  between  himself 
and  the  British  Government,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions.' 

*  n.  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  project  of  garrisoning 
Tnricey  with  -British  liroops,  and  is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  n# 
defence  of  Turkey,  save  by  attacking  the  territory  of  Bussia,  and  thai 
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by  taking  tlid  de^nsive,  both  the  British  troops  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  exposed  to  hazard.' 

**  In  presenting  these  resolutions,  we  natorally  revert  to  the  interview 

we  had  with  your  lordship  on  the  21st  of  October  last.    On  that  occasion, 

your  lordship  promised  to  protect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire,  but  declined  to  give  us  any  assurance  that  tke  BriiUk 

fieet  should  noi  be  used  agaiMt  the  Turks, 

"  My  lord,  in  a  matter  involving  to  a  most  serious  extent  the  honour 
of  our  country,  the  lives  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  an  amount  of  taxation 
which  can  be  cheerfully  supported  only  under  a  sense  of  its  being 
efficiently  applied,  we  cannot  rest  upon  such  grounds  as  these. 

**  We  have  watched  the.  progress  of  events  with  deep  anxiety.  We 
have  observed  that  the  forces  of  Turkey  are  strong  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
their  distance  from  the  seat  of  British  diplomacy ;  that  the  Turkish  army 
on  the  Danube  has  alone  been  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Bussia ;  while 
the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  has  only  had  the  effect  of  paralysing  that 
of  Turkey.  Nor  have  we  witnessed  without  alarm  the  choice  of  the 
present  moment  for  interfering  with  the  religious  questions,  the  improper 
interference  of  Bussia  with  which  is  the  ostensible  ground  of  all  your 
proceedings.  Such  an  interference,  at  such  a  time,  appears  to  us  likely 
to  produce  the  worst  possible  results.  What, — we  ask  ourselves, — would 
have  been  the  condition  of  England,  if  Boman  Catholic  emancipation  had 
faee;i  granted,  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people,  but  to  the  threats 
of  a  foreign  Gt)vemment  P  The  Ministerial  Beform  BiU, — a  very  moderate 
measure,  not  at  all  calculated  to  convulse  the  tfation, — ^is  postponed  on 
the  ground  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  war ;  what,  then,  must  be  the  effects 
of  a  change  in  the  religious  laws  of  a  tiivided  people,  when  forced  upon 
them  by  a  foreign  power  P 

"  Our  fears  are  further  aggravated  by  the  statement  that  the  army  now 
being  sent  out  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  interior  of  Turkey,  where  it 
ean  be  of  no  use  except  to  assist  the  fleet  in  coereing  the  inhabitants. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  intrusion  or 
unreasonable  distrust,  if  we  call  upon  your  lordship  to  inform  us  whether 
the  troops  now  sent  to  Turkey  are  intended  to  make  tear  upon  Eussia** 

His  LoBDSHiP  replied — Beally,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what  reply 
I  can  make  to  such  an  Address.  I  hesitate  to  receive  at  all  resolutions 
so  offensive  to  the  Government,  both  in  matter  and  manner ;  so  offensively 
reflecting  even  on  the  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  Goverament.  I  have 
made  repeated  explanations  of  these  matters  in  the  place  wliere  the 
British  people  expect  to  receive  such  explanations — that  is  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Collet  said  it  seemed  to  them  that  to  have  listened  at  all  to  the 
proposals  of  Bussia  was  to  accede  to  them. 
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His  LoBDSHTP  rejoined,  the  country  had  eridently  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  was  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  WiLKS  r^inauked  that  the  fact  of  these  resolutions  having  been 
adopted  by  so  large  a  meeting,  indicated  some  amount  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  entitled  them  to  some  regard.. 

Lord  Claebndon  said  the  resolutions  of  public  Meetings  were  not 
usually  couched  in  language  so  offensive.  He  had  no  reply  to  make. 
He  must  be  considered  to  have  made  his  reply. 

At  this  intimation,  the  Commitee,  prevented  from  defending  the  terms 
of  their  resolutions,  bowed,  and  retired. 


Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Public  Meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall, 

May  nth,  1854. 

1.  That  the  neglect  by  the  English  nation  of  their  material  interests  has 

rendered  the  Cabinet,  on  all  matters  transcending  internal  organisa- 
tion, irresponsible,  arbitrary,  and  despotic. 

That  those  matters  consist  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  empire,  involving 
trade  and  employment,  the  price  of  food,  the  supply  of  foreign 
markets  and  of  our  own,  taxation  for  defences,  war  itself,  its  neces- 
sary accompaniments,  taxation  and  debt,  and  its  possible  accidents, 
dishonour  and  ruin. 

That  the  absolute  power  over  these  matters,  usurped  by  the  Cabinet  from 
the  Crown  and  the  nation,  has,  after  a  long  period  of  mismanage- 
ment, been  finally  betrayed  to  a  Foreign  Government,  and  used  for 
its  ends. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  of  the  present,  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  Cabinet  have  been  used  by  that  of  St.  Peters^ 
burg,  first,  to  repress  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its  purpose  and 'power 
of  resistance,  and  then  to  seduce  and  coerce  it  into  internal  revolu- 
tion, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  filled  with 
convulsion  and  prepared  for  war. 

That  the  nation  finds  no  protection  in  the  integrity  of  its  Parliament 
against  the  treachery  of  its  Government ;  and 

That  there  appears  to  remain  no  refuge  save  in  its  being  speedily  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  its  danger  and  its  helplessness. 

2.  That  an  Address  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Circassians,  calling 

uppn  them  to  rely,  as  heretofore,  on  their  own  valour,  and  not,  like 
Turkey,  surrender  to  strangers  their  independence  and  security. 
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PALMERSTON  AND  RUSSIA. 


TEOK  THE   *'NEW  YORK  TBIBUNE."  ' 

At  a  recent  Meeting  in  London  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  British  Embassy  in  the  present  controversy 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  gentleman  who  presumed 
to  find  special  fault  with  Lord  Palmerston  was  saluted 
and  sUenced  by  a  storm  of  indignant  hisses.  The 
Meeting  evidently  thought  that  if  Russia  had  a  friend  in 
the  Ministry  it  was  not  the  noble  Viscount,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  rent  the  air  with  cheers  had  some  one  been 
able  to  announce  that  his  lordship  had  become  Prime 
Minister.  This  astonishing  confidence  in  a  man  so  false 
and  hoUow  is  another  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  people 
are  imposed  on  by  brilliant  abilities,  and  a  new  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the  mask  from  this  wily 
enemy  to  the  pWess  of  Lman  freedom. 

Accordingly,  with  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  Debates  of  Parliament  for  guides,  we 
proceed  with  the  task  of  exposing  the  real  part  which 
this  accomplished  actor  has  performed  in  the  drama  of 
modem  Europe. 

The  noble  Viscount  is  generally  known  as  the  chivalrous 
protector  of  the  Poles,  and  never  fails  to  give  vent  to 
his  painful  feelings  with  regard  to  Poland,  before  the 
deputations  which  axe  once  every  year  presented  to  him 
by  "  dear  dully-deadly  "  Dudley  Stuart,  "  a  worthy  who 
makes  speeches,  passes  resolutions,  votes  addresses,  goes 
up  with  deputations,  has  at  all  times  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  confidence  in  the  necessary  individual,  and  can 
also,  if  necessary,  give  three  cheers  for  the  Queen/' 

The  Poles  had  been  in  arms  for  about  a  month  when 
Lord  Palmerston  came  into  office,  in  November,  1830. 
As  early  as  August  8th,  1831,  Mr.  Hunt  presented  to  the 
House  a  petition  from  the  Westminster  Union  in  favour 


of  the  Poles,  and  "  for  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston 
from  his  Majesty's  councils/'  Mr.  Hume  stated  on  the 
same  day  that  he  concluded  from  the  silence  of  the 
Noble  Lord  that  the  Government  "  intended  to  do  no- 
thing for  thfe  Poles,  but  allow  them  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  Russia/'  To  this  Lord  Palmerston  replied, 
*^that  whatever  ohligatiom  exiBting  Treaties  imposed 
would  at  aU  times  receive  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
menty 

NoW'  what  sort  of  obUgations  were,  in  his  opinion, 
imposed  upon  England  by  existing  Treaties  ? 

"  The  claim  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  Poland  bears 
the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Viennal^  he  tells  us,  in  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  9th,  1833; 
and  that  treaty  makes  this  possession  dependent  on  the 
observance  of  the  Polish  Constitution  by  the  Czar.  But 
from  a  subsequent  speech  we  learn  that 
"  the  mere  fact  of  this  country  being  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  not  synonymous  with  our  {Ikgland's) 
guaranteeing  that  there  would  be  no  infraction  of  that 
Treaty  by  Russia^ — {House  of  Commons^  March  26M, 
1834.) 

That  is  to  say,  you  may  guarantee  a  treaty,  without 
guaranteeing  that  it  shall  be  observed.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Milanese  said  to  the  Emperor 
Barbarossa :  "  If  you  have  had  our  oath,  remember  that 
we  lever  swore  to  keep  it." 

In  one  respect  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  good  enough. 
It  gave  to  the  British  Government,  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties, 

"  a  right  to  entertain  and  express  an  opinion  on  any  act 
which  tends  to  a  violation  of  that  Treaty,  The  contracting 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  a  right  to  require  that 
the  Constitution  of  Poland  should  not  be  touched,  and  this 
is  an  opinion  which  I  have  not  concealed  from  the  Russian 
Government,  I  communicated  it  by  anticipation  to  that 
Government  previous  to  the  taking  of  Warsaw,  and  before 
the  result  of  hostilities  was  hnotvn,     I  communicated  it 


again  when  Warmw  fell.  The  Bussian  Government,  how- 
ever, took  a  different  view  of  the  question'^ 

So  said  our  hero  on  the  9th  of  July,  1833.  He  had 
quietly  anticipated  the  downfall  of  Poland,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  entertain  and  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  certain  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  Czar  was  merely  waiting  till 
he  had  crushed  the  Polish  people  by  armed  force,  to  do 
homage  to  a  Constitution  he  had  trampled  upon  when 
they  were  yet  possessed  of  unbounded  means  of  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  the  Noble  Lord  charged  the  Poles  with 
having 

"  taken  the  uncaUed-for  and  in  his  opinion  unjustifiable 
step  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Emperor.  He  could  also 
say  that  the  Poles  were  the  aggressors,for  they  commenced 
the  contest:'— {H.  of  C,  Aug.  1th,  1832.) 

When  the  apprehensions  that  Poland  would  be  extin- 
guished became  universal  and  trouble8ome,he declared  that 
"  to  exterminate  Poland,  either  morally  or  politically,  is 
so  perfectly  impracticable,  that  I  think  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  its  being  attempted^ — {JI,  of  C,  June 
2Sth,  1832.) 

When  afterwards  reminded  of  the  vague  expectation 
thus  held  out,  he  averred  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood, and  that  he  had  said  so,  not  in  the  political,  but 
the  Pickwickian  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  that 
"  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  unable  to  exterminate,  no- 
minally or  physically,  so  many  millions  of  men  as  the  Polish 
Kingdom,  in  its  divided  state,  contained^ — {H.  of  C, 
Apnl  20/A,  1836.) 

When  the  House  threatened  to  interfere  during  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  he  appealed  to  his  minis- 
terial responsibility.  When  the  thing  was  done,  he  told 
them  coolly  that 

"  no  vote  of  that  House  would  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
reversing  the  decision  of  Russia" — {H.  of  C,  My  9th, 
1833.) 

\^Tien  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Russians,  after 
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the  fall  of  Warsaw,  were  denounced,  he  recommended  the 
House  to  cherish  a  great  tenderness  toward  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  declaring  that 

"  no  person  could  regret  more  than  lie  did^  the  ewpresaions 
which  had  been  uttered;  '*  that  "  tlie  present  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  a  man  of  high  and  generous  feelings  ;  "  that 
"  where  cases  of  undue  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  of  the  Poles  had  occurred^  they  might  set  this 
down  as  a  proof  that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
toas  practically  limitedy  and  they  might  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Emperor  had^  in  those  instances^  yielded  to  the 
influences  of  others^  rather  than  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  spontaneous  feelingsy — {H,  of  (7.,  June  28?A,  1832, 
and  July  9th,  1833.) 

When  on  the  one  side  the  doom  of  Poland  was  sealed, 
and  on  the  other  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
became  imminent  from  the  progress  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
he  assured  the  House  that 

*^  affairs  in  general  were  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory 
trainr—{H.  of  67.,  June  26^//,  1832.) 

A  motion  for  granting  subsidies  to  the  Polish  refugees 
having  been  made,  it  was 

'^  exceedingly  painful  to  him  to  oppose  the  grant  of  any 
money  to  those  individuals,  which  the  natural  and  span- 
taneous  feelinas  of  every  generons  man  loould  lead  him  to 
acquiesce  in  ;  '  but  "  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
propose  any  grant  of  money  to  those  unforturuite  persons !* 
—{H.  of  a,  March  25rt,  1834.) 

This  same  tender-hearted  man  had  secretly  defrayed, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  in  a  great  part  the  cost  of 
Poland's  fall  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  EngUsh  people. 
The  Noble  Lord  took  good  care  to  withhold  all  State 
Papers  about  the  Polish  catastrophe  from  Parliament;  but 
several  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  has  never  so  much  as  attempted  to  controvert, 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  game  he  played  at  that  fatal 
epoch. 
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After  the    Polish   revolution  had   broken  out,    the 
Consul  of  Austria  did  not  quit  Warsaw,  and  his  "Govem- 
ment  went  as  far  as  to  send  a   Polish  agent,    Mr. 
Walewski,  to  Paris  on  the  mission  of  negotiating  with 
the  Governments  of  Prance  and  of  England,  about  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Polish  Kingdom.   The  Court  of  the 
Tuileries  declared  "  it  was  ready  to  join  England  in  case 
of  her  consenting  to  the  project."     Lord  Palmerston 
repudiated  the  proposal.   In    1881    M,  de  Talleyrand, 
the  then  Ambassador  of  France  at  the   Court  of  St. 
James,  proposed  a  plan  of  combined  action  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France,  but  met  with  a  distinct  refusal, 
and  with  a  note  from  the  Noble  Lord  stating 
*'  that  an  amicable  intermediation  on  the  Polish  question 
woteld  be  declined  by  Russia ;   that  the  Powers  had  just 
declined  a  similar  offer  on  the  part  of  France;  that  the 
intervention  of  the  two  Courts^  France  and  Enyland,  could 
only  be  by  force  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Btissia ; 
and  that  the  amicable  and  satisfactory  relations  between 
the  Cabinet  of  St,  James  and  the  Cabinet  of  St,  Peters- 
bury   would  not  allow  his  British  Majesty  to  undertake 
such  an  interference.     The  time  was  not  yet  come  to  under- 
take such  a  plan  mth   success  ayainst  ^the  toill  of  a 
Sovereiyn  whose  riyhts  are  indisputable" 

On  February  23d,  1848,  Mr.  Anstey  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  Sweden  was  arming  her  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diveraion  in  favour 
of  Poland,  and  of  regaining  to  herself  the  provinoes  in  the  Baltic,  which  have 
been  so  unjustly  wresi^d  from  her  in  the  last  war.  The  Noble  Lord  instructed 
our  Ambaasador  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm  in  a  contrary  sense,  and  Sweden 
discontinued  her  armaments.  The  Persian  Court  had,  with  a  similar  purpose, 
despatched  an  army  three  days  on  its  march  towards  the  Russian  frontier,  under 
the  command  of  the  Persian  crown-prince.  The  Seoretary  of  Legation,  at  the 
Court  of  Teheran,  Sir  John  M*Keil,  followed  the  prince,  at  a  distance  of  three 
days'  march  from  his  head-quarters,  overtook  him,  and  there,  under  instructions 
from  the  Koble  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  England,  threatened  Persia  with  war, 
if  the  prince  advanced  another  step  towarcb  the  Russian  frontier.  Similar 
inducements  were^  used  by  the  Noble  Lord  to  prevent  Turkey  from  renewing 
war  on  her  side." 

To  Colonel  Bvans  asking  for  the  production  of  papers 
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with  regard  to  Prussia's  violation  of  her  pretended  neu- 
trality in  the  Russo-Polish  war,  Palmerston  replied 
"  that  the  ministers  of  this  country  could  not  have  wiU 
nessed  that  contest  without  the  deepest  regret ^  and  it  would 
be  niost  satisfactory  for  them  to  see  it  terminated/^ — {H. 
of  a,  Auy.  \&th,  1831.) 

Certainly  he  wished  to  see  it  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  Prussia  shared  in  his  feelings. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  Mr.  H.  Gaily  Knight 
resumed  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Noble  Lord  with 
regard  to  the  Polish  revolution  as  follows : — 

'*  There  is  something  curiotuly  inconsittent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Noble 
Lord  when  Russia  is  concerned. ...  On  the  subject  of  Poland,  tlie  Noble  Lord 
has  disappointed  ua  again  and  again.  Bemember  when  he  was  pressed  to  exert 
himself  in  fiTour  of  Poland,  then  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the  cause — the 
justice  of  our  complaints ;  but  he  said,  '  only  restrain  yourselyes  at  present, 
there  is  an  Ambassador  isAt  setting  out  of  known  liberal  sentiments ;  you  may 
be  sure  we  will  do  all  that  is  right ;  you  will  only  embarrass  his  negotiation  u 
you  incense  the  Power  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  So,  take  my  advice,  be 
quiet  at  present,  and  be  assured  that  a  great  deal  will  be  effected.'  We  trusted 
to  those  assurances ;  the  liberal  Ambassador  went ;  whether  he  ever  approached 
the  subject  or  not  was  never  known ;  but  all  we  got  were  the  fine  words  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  no  results."— (JI.  qf  C,  Jvdy  13<A,  1840.) 

The  so-called  kingdom  of  Poland  having  disappeared 
from  the  map  Europe,  there  still  remained  a  fantastic 
remnant  of  the  Polish  nationality  in  the  free  town  of 
Cracow.  The  Czar  Alexander,  during  the  general 
anarchy  resulting  from  the  downfall  of  the  French^  em- 
pire, had  not  conquered  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but 
simply  seized  upon  it  and  wished  to  keep  it,  together 
with  Cracow,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Duchy 
by  Bonaparte.  Austria  once  possessed  of  Cracow, 
wished  to  have  it  again.  The  Czar  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain it  for  himself,  and  being  unwilling  to  cede  it  io 
Austria,  proposed  to  constitute  it  as  a  free  town,  and 
accordingly  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  contained  the  following 
stipulation : — 

"  The  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  is  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  independent 
and  strictly  neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
and  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  engage  to  respect,  and  to  cause 
to  be  idways  respected,  the  neutrality  of  the  free  town  of  Craoow,  and  its  ter- 
ritory. No  amusd  forccy^shall  be  introduced  upon  any  pretenoe  whatever.*'-— 
{Treaibyof  Vienna^  AH.  VI,  and  IX,) 
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In  1831,  Cracow,  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  This,  however,  was  considered  as  a  transitory 
necessity  of  war,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  that  time  it  was 
not  adverted  upon.  In  1836,  Cracow  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
on  the  pretext  of  their  being  obliged  to  accomplish,  in 
that  way,  the  expulsion  of  some  Polish  refugees  from  the 
town  and  its  territory.  On  this  occasion  the  Noble  Lord 
abstained  from  all  remonstrance  on  the  ground,  as  he 
stated,  in  1836  and  1840  ^^ihat  it  was  difficult  to  give 
effect  to  our  remomtrancea'*  As  soon,  however,  as  Cracow 
was  definitively  confiscated  by  Austria,  a  simple  remon- 
strance appeared  to  him  to  be  "  the  only  effectual  means '' 

When  the  three  Northern  Powers  occupied  Cracow, 
in  1836,  its  constitution  was  abrogated,  the  three  con- 
sular residents  assumed  the  highest  authority — the  police 
was  entrusted  to  Austrian  spies — ^the  Senate  overthrown 
— the  tribunals  suspended — ^the  university  put  down, 
by  prohibiting  the  students  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  frequent  it — ^and  the  commerce  of  the  free  city, 
with  the  surrounding  countries,  destroyed. 

In  March,1836,when  interpellated  on  the  occupation  of 
Cracow,  Palmerstion  declared  it  to  be  of  a  merely  transitory 
character.  In  fact,  so  palliative  and  apologetic  was  the 
construction  he  put  on  the  doings  of  his  three  Northern 
alUes,  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  stop  suddenly,  and 
interrupt  the  even  tenour  of  his  speech  by  the  assertion, 
"  I  stand  not  up  here  to  defend  a  measure,  which ,  on  the 
contrary y  I  must  censure  and  condemn.  I  have  merely 
stated  those  circumstances  which,  though  they  do  not  excuse 
the  forcible  occupation  of  Cracow,  might  yet  afford,  a 
justification,"  8fc. 

He  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  bound  the  three 
Powers  to  abstain  from  any  step  without  the  previous 
consent  of  England,  but 

"  they  may  be  justly  said  to  have  paid  an  involuntary 
homage  to  the  justice  and  the  plain  dealing  of  this  country 
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by  supposing  that  we  would  never  ffive  our  assent  to  such 
a  proceeding,^* 

Mr.  Patrick  M'Stewart,  however,  having  found  out  that 
li  there  existed  better  means  for  the  preservation  of  Cracow 

ji  than  the  "  abstention  from  remonstrance,"  moved,  on 

'*  April  20,  1836,  that  the  Government  should  be  ordered 

to  send  a  representative  to  Cracow  as  Consul,  there  being 
Consuls  there  from  the  three  other  powers,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  joint  arrival  at  Cracow  of  an 
English  and  French  Consul  would  have  proved  an  event, 
.  and  must,  in  any  case,  have  prevented  the  Noble  Lord 

\  from  afterward  declaring  himself  unaware  of  the  intrigues 

pursued  at  Cracow  by  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Prussians.  The  Noble  Viscount,  perceiving  the  majority 
of  the  House  to  be  favorable  to  the  motion,  induced  Mr. 
Stewart  to  withdraw  it,  by  solemnly  promising  that  the 
Government 
"  intended  to  send  a  Conml  or  Agent  to  Cracow^ 

On  March  22,  1837,  being  mterpellated  by  Lord  D. 
Stuart  with  regard  to  that  promise,  he  answered  that  "  he 
had  altered  his  intention^  and  had  not  sent  a  Constd  or 
Agent  to  Cracow^  and  it  was  not  at  present  his  intention  to 
do  so" 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  having  given  notice  that  he 
should  move  for  papers  to  elucidate  this  singular  trans- 
action, the  Noble  Viscount  defeated  the  motion,  by  the 
simple  process  of  being  absent,  and  causing  the  House 
to  be  counted  out.  He  never  stated  why  or  wherefore 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  pledge,  and  withstood  all  attempts 
to  squeeze  out  of  him  any  papers  on  the  subject. 

In  1840  the  "  temporary"  occupation  still  continued, 
and  the  people  of  Cracow  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the 
governments  of  France  and  England,  in  which  it  is  stated, 

«  The  miflfbrtunes  which  oyerwholm  the  free  dty  of  Oraoow  and  its  izihft- 
bitants,  are  such  that  the  undersigned  Bee  no  further  hope  for  themaelyet  and 
their  fellow-citizens  but  in  the  powerful  and  enlightened  protection  of  the 
gOTemments  of  France  and  England.  The  situation  in  which  the^  find  them* 
aelyes  placed,  elTes  them  a  right  to  invoke  the  interrention  of  every  power 
that  subscribed  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna." 
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When  Palmerston  was  interrogated  about  this  petition 
from  Cracow,  he  declared 

"  that  between  Austria  and  the  BriiUh  Government  the 
qy^stion  of  the  evacuation  of  Cracow  remained  ordy  a 
question  of  time^ 

As  to  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
"  there  were  no  means  of  enforcing  the  opinions  of  Eng- 
land^ supposing  that  this  country  was  disposed  to  do  so  by 
armSy  because  Cracow  was  evidently  a  place  where  no 
English  action  could  possibly  take  place.^' — {H.  of  C, 
July  ISth,  1840.) 

Be  it  remarked  that  two  days  after  this  dedaration — 
on  July  1 5th,  1 840 — the  Noble  Lord  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  closing  the  Black 
Sea  to  EngUsh  men-of-war,  probably  in  order  that  Eng- 
lish action  could  take  place  there.  It  was  on  this  same 
day  that  he  renewed  the  Holy  Alliance  with  those  Powers 
against  France.  As  to  the  commercial  loss  sustained  by 
England,  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of  Cracow,  the 
Noble  Lord  demonstrated  that  "  the  amount  of  general 
exports  to  Germany  had  not  fallen  off,''  which  remark,  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  justly  observed,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Cracow,  considerable  quantities  of  English  merchandize 
being  sent  thither  by  the  Black  Sea,  Moldavia,  and  Gallicia. 

Closely  pressed  to  state  at  last  his  real  intentions,  the 
Noble  Lord  "thought  that  his  experience  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  unfortunate  assertion'* — ^made  in  1886,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  censure  of  a  hostile  House — 
"  of  an  intention  to  appoint  a  British  Consul  at  Cracow, 
had  been  taken  up  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite, 
justified  him  in  positively  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to 
such  a  question,  which  might  expose  him  to  similar  un- 
justifiable attacks." 

On  August  16th,  1846,  he  stated  that 
"  whether  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is,  or  is  not  executed  and 
fulfilled  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  depends  not  upon 
the  presence  of  a  consular  agent  at  Cracow,'' 
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On  Jannary  28th,  1847,  when  again  asked  for  the 
production  of  papers  relative  to  the  non-appointment  of  a 
British  Consul  at  Cracow,  he  declared  that 
"  the  subject  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Incorporation  of  Cracow,  and  he  saw  no 
advantage  in  reviving  an  angry  discussion  on  a  subject 
which  had  only  a  passing  interest^ 
r  He  now  proved  true  to  his  opinion  on  the  production 

I  of  State  Papers,  as  expressed  on  March  1 7,  '37,  by  saying 

^^  If  the  papers  bear  upon  a  question  now  under  considera- 
tion, their  production  would  be  dangerous;  if  they  refer  to 
questions  that  are  gone  by,  they  can  obviously  be  of  no  use!' 
The  British  Government  was,  however,  very  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  importance  of  Cracow,  not  only  in  a 
political,  but  also  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
Consul  at  Warsaw,  Colonel  du  Plat,  having  reported  in 
detail  thereupon. 

Lord  Palmerston,  himself,  was  obUged  to  confess  in 
^'  the  House  that  the  Cracow  insurrection  of  1846  had 

been  intentionally  provoked  by  the  three  great  Powers. 
"  He  believed  the  original  entrance  of  the  Justrian 
'  troops  into  the  territory  of  Cracow  was  in  consequence  of 

I  an   application  from  the  Government,     But  then  those 

Austrian  troops  retired.  Why  they  retired  had  never 
been  captained.  With  them  retired  the  Government  and 
the  authorities  of  Cracow ;  the  immediate,  at  least  the 
early  consequence  of  that  retirement,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  Government  at  Cracow!' 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1846,  the  forces  of  Austria, 
and  afterward  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  took  pos- 
session of  that  city. 

On  the  26th  of  Februcry,  the  Prefect  of  Tamow  issued 
his  proclamation,  calling  on  the  peasants  to  murder  their 
landlords,  promising  them  "  a  sufficient  recompense  in 
.    money,"  which  proclamation  was  followed  by  the  Gal- 
lician  atrocities  and  the  massacre  of  2000  proprietors. 
i  On  12th  March  appeared  the  Austrian  proclamation 
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to  '^  the  faithful  Gallicians,  who  have  aroased  themselves 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  law,  and  destroyed 
the  enemies  of  order." 

In  the  official  Gazette  of  28th  April,  Prince  Frederic 
of  Schwartzenberg  stated  officially,  "  that  the  acts  that 
had  taken  place  had  been  authorised  by  the  Austrian 
Government,"  which,  of  course,  acted  on  a  common  plan 
with  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Now,  after  all  these  abominations  had  passed,  the  Noble 
Lord  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  in  the  House,  that 
"  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  sense  ofjmtice  and  of 
right y  that  must  animate  the  Governments  of  Atistria,  of 
Frussiay  and  of  Russiay  to  believe  that  they  can  feel  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  deal  with  Cracow,  otherwise 
than  Cracow  is  entitled  by  treaty  engagements  to  be  dealt 
toithr—iH.  of  C.y  August  21thy  1846.) 

For  him  the  only  business  then  in  hand  was  to  get  rid 
of  Parliament,  wliose  session  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  assured  the  Commons,  that 

"  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  everything  should 
be  done  to  insure  a  due  respect  being  paid  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.^' 

When  Mr.  Hume  uttered  a  doubt  about  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  "  intention  to  cause  the  Austro-Russian  troops  to 
retire  from  Cracow,"  the  Noble  Lord  begged  of  the  House 
not  to  give  credence  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Hume,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  better  information  and 
was  convinced  that  the  occupation  of  Cracow  was  only 
a  **  temporary"  one. 

The  ParUament  of  1846  having  been  got  rid  of 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  1853,  out 
came  the  Austrian  proclamation  of  November  1 1th,  1846, 
incorporating  Cracow  into  the  Austrian  dominions. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  on  January  19,  1847, 
it  was  informed  by  the  Queen's  Speech  that  Cracow  was 
gone,  but  that  in  its  place  there  existed  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  brave  Palmerston.     But  in  order  to  deprive 
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his  protest  even  of  the  appearance  of  meaning  anything 
at  dl,  the  Noble  Lord  had  contrived,  at  that  very  epoch, 
to  engage  England  in  a  quarrel  with  France,  on  occasioD 
of  the  Spanish  marriages,  very  near  setting  the  two 
countries  by  the  ears — a  performance  which  was  sharply 
overiiauled  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  in  the  House. of  Com- 
mons, on  April  18,  1847. 

When  the  French  Government  applied  to  the  Noble 
Lord  for  oo-operation  in  a  joint  protest  against  the 
incorporation  of  Cracow^  Lord  Normanby — under  the 
instructions  of  the  Noble  Yisoount — answered  that  the 
outrage  of  which  Austria  had  been  guilty,  in  annexing 
Cracow,  was  not  greater  than  that  of  France,  in  effecting 
a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the 
Spanish  Infanta ; — ^the  one  act  being  a  violation  of  the 
IVeaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Now,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  had  been  renewed  in 
1782,  was  definitely  abrogated  by  the  Anti-Jacobin  war, 
and  had,  therefore,  ever  since  1 792,  ceased  to  be  operative. 

There  was  no  maai  in  the  House  better  informed 
of  this  circumstance  than  the  Noble  Lord,  as  he  had 
stated  himself  to  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
debates  on  the  blockades  of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres 
that  "  the  proviaions  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  k>ng 
since  lapsed  in  the  variations  of  war,  with  the  exception 
of  the  single  clause  relating  to  the  boundaries  of 
Brazil  and  French  Guiana,  because  that  clause  had  been 
by  express  words  incorpcnrated  into  the  Treaty  of  Vienna/' 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhibited  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Noble  Lord  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
upon  Poland. 

There  once  existed  a  curious  convention  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Russia — ^the  so-called  Russian 
Dutch  Loan.  During  the  Anti-Jacobin  war  the  Czar 
Alexander  had  contracted  a  loan  with  the  Messrs.  Hope 
and  Co.  at  Amsterdam,  and  after  the  downfall  of  Bona- 
parte, the  King  of  the  Netherlands, ''  desirous  to  make 
a  suitable  return  to  the  Allied  powers  for  having  deli- 
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yered  his  territoiy/'  and  for  having  annexed  to  it 
Belgium,  to  which  he  had  no  ckiaL  whatever,  obliged 
himself,  as  the  other  powers  waived  their  common  claims 
in  favour  of  Russia^  which  was  then  in  great  need  of 
money,  to  execute  with  that  power  a  convention  i^reeing 
to  pay  her,  by  successive  instalments,  the  25,000,000 
florins  she  owed  to  the  Messrs.  Hope. 

England,  in  order  to  cover  the  robbery  she  had  com-* 
mittea  on  Holland  with  regard  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  of  Demerara,  Esquibo,  and  Berbice, 
became  a  party  to  this  convention,  and  bound  herself  to 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subsidy  granted  to  Russia. 
This  stipulation  became  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
but  upon  the  esepresH  condition  ''  that  the  payment  should 
cease  if  the  union  between  HoUand  and  Belgium  were 
broken  prior  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt." 

When  Bdgium  separated  herself  by  a  revolution  from 
Holland,  the  latter,  of  course,  refused  to  pay  her  portion, 
on  the  ground  that  the  loan  had  been  contracted  to  con- 
tinue her  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  Bdgian 
provinces,  and  that  she  no  longer  had  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country.  On  the  other  hand  there  remained,  aa 
Mr.  Henries  stated  in  Parliament,  "  not  the  smallest  iota 
of  claim  on  the  part  of  Russia  for  the  continuance  of 
debt  by  England.''— (jy.  of  C,  Jan.  2m,  1832.)  Lord 
Falmerston,  however,  found  it  quite  natural  that ''  at  one 
time  Russia  should  be  paid  for  supp(»i;ing  the  union  of 
Belgnim  with  Holland,  and  that  at  another  time  she 
should  be  paid  for  supporting  the  separation  of  those 
countries." — {ff.  of  (7.,  July  16*A,  1882.)  He  appealed 
in  a  very  solemn  manner  for  the  faithful  observance  of 
Treaties,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  he 
contrived  to  carry  a  new  convention  with  Russia,  dated 
Nov.  16,  1831,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  it  was  contracted  "  in  consideration  of  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
remain  in  full  force." 

When  the  convention  relating  to  the  Russian-Dutch 
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Loan  had  been  inserted  into  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  exclaipied,  "  This  is  a  master-stroke 
of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  Russia 
has  been  tied  down  to  the  observance  of  the  Vienna 
Treaty  by  a  pecuniary  obligation/' 

When  Russia,  therefore,  withdrew  her  observance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  the  confiscation  of  Cracow, 
'  Mr.    Hume  moved   a  resolution   to   stop  any  further 

-'  f  annual  payment  to  Russia  from  the  British  Treasury. 

The  Noble  Viscount,  however,  thought  that,  although 
'  Russia  had  a  right  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  with 

i  regard  to  Poland,  England  must  remain  bound  by  that 

t  very  Treaty  with  regard  to  Russia.     But  this  is  not  the 

I '  most  extraordinary  incident  in  these  curious  transactions, 

ll  After  the  Belgian  revolution  had  broken  out,  and 

f'  before  ParUament  had  granted  the  new  loan  to  Russia, 

the  Nt)ble  Lord  defrayed  the  costs  of  the  Russian  war 
against  Poland,  under  the  pretext  of  paying  off  the  old 
debt  contracted  in  1815,  although  we  can  state,  on  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  EngUsh  lawyer,  the  then  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  now  Baron  St.  Leonards,  "  That  there 
was  not  a  single  debateable  point  in  that  question,  and 
the  Government  had  no  power  whatever  to  pay  a  shilling 
of  the  money"  {II.  of  a  June  26t/i,  1832) ;  and  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  That  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  warranted  by  law  in  advancing  the  money." — 
(K  of  a,  July  l2tA,  1832.) 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  why  the  Noble  Lord 
reiterates,  on  every  occasion,  that — 
"  nothing  can  be  more  painfid  to  men  of  proper  feeling 
than  discussions  turning  on  the  subject  of  Poland.' 
\  They  can  also  appreciate  the  degree  of  earnestness  he  is 

'  now  likely  to  exhibit  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 

the  power  he  has  so  uniformly  served. 
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On  February  20tTi,  a  Russian  squadron  suddenly  safled  from 
Sebastopol^  and  disembarked  a  large  force  of  Russian  troops 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital. 
So  eager  was  Russia  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  that  a 
Russian  officer  was  simultaneously  despatched  to  the  Pashas  of 
£rzei*um  and  ^rebizond^  to  inform  them  that^  in  the  erent  of 
Ibrahim's  army  marching  towards  Erzerum,  both  that  place 
and  Trebizond  should  be  immediately  protected  by  a  Russian 
army:  At  the  end  of  May,  1833,  Count  OrloflP*  arrived  from 
St.  Petersbui^h,  and  intimated  to  the  Sultan  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  little  bit  of  paper,  which  the  Sultan  was 
to  subscribe  to,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  minister  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  diplomatic  agent  at  the  Porte. 
In  this  manner  the  famous  Treaty  of  UnJkiar  Skelessi  was 
brought  about ;  it  was  concluded  for  eight  years  to  come.  By 
{  virtue  of  it  the  Porte  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and 

defensive^  with  Russia ;  resigned  the  righ^  of  entering  into  any 
new  treaties  with  other  powers,  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  Russia,  and  confirmed  the  former  Russo-Turkish  treaties, 
especially  that  of  Adrianople.  By  a  secret  article,  appended 
to  the  treaty,  the  Porte  obliged  itself,  '^  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
Com*t  of  Russia,  to  close  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles — ^viz., 
not  to  allow  any  foreign  mau,-of«war  to  enter  it  under  any 
pretext  whatever. '' 

To  whom  was  the  Czar  indebted  for  occupying  Constanti- 
nople by  its  troops,  and  for  transfening,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  the  supreme  seat  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
!  from  Constantinople  to  St.  Peter^burgh  ?    To  nobody  else  but 

^'  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  John, Viscount  Palmerston, 

Baron  Temple,  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Knight  of  the  Great  Cross 
of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  concluded  on  July  8, 
1833.  On  July  11,  1833,  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer  moved  for  the 
production  of  papers  with  respect  to  the  Turko-Syrian  affairs. 

The  Noble  Lord  opposed  the  motion, 

became  the  transactions  to  which  the  papers  caUed  for 
risf erred,  were  incomplete,  and  the  character  of  the  whole 

'■  *  The  Bame  Count  OrlofT  was  lately  designated  by  the  Times  as  the  ''head 
of  the  Bussian  pcaoe-party,"  and  is  now  on  a  ptteific  onrand  to  Vienna. 
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Iransactton  would  depend  upon  its  termination.  As  the 
results  were  *notyef  known,  the  motion  was  premature.*'-^ 
(H.  of  a,  July  11/*,  1833.) 

Being  accused  by  Mr.  Biilwer  of  not  having  interfered  for 
the  defence  of  the  Sultan  against  Mehemet  Ali^  and  not  having 
thus  prevented  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army^  he  began 
that  curious  system  of  defence  and  of  confession  developed  on 
later  occasions^  the  membra  disjecta  of  which  we  shall  now 
gather  together. 

"  He  was  not  prepared  to  deny,  that  the  latter  part  of 
last  year  an  application  was  made  on  ike  part  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  country  for  assistance.^' — {H.  ofC,  July  \\th,\  833.) 

"  The  Porte  made  formed  application  for  assistance  in 
the  course  of  August y—{H.  of  C,  August  24,th,  1833.) 

No,  not  in  August. 
"  The  request  of  the  Forte  for  naval  assistance  has  been 
made  in  the  month  of  October  1832."— (JST.  of  C,  August 
28M,  1833.) 

No,  it  was  not  in  October.^ 
•*  His  assistance  was  asked  by  the  Porte  in  November 

1832."— (fi".  of  a,  March  llth,  1834.) 

The  Noble  Lord  is  as  uncertain  of  the  day  when  the  Porte 
implored  his  aid,  as  Falstaff  was  of  the  number  of  rogues  in 
buckram  suits^  who  came  at  his  back,  in  Kendal  green.  He 
is  not  prepared,  however,  to  deny  that  the  armed  assistance 
offered  by  Russia  was  rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  that  he.  Lord 
Palmerston,  was  applied  to.  He  refused  to  comply  with  its 
demands.  The  Porte  did  again  apply  to  the  Noble  Lord. 
First  it  sent  Mr.  Maurqjanni  to  London ;  then  it  sent  Nahmik 
Pasha^  who  entreated  the  assistance  of  a  naval  squadron  on  the 
condition  of  the  Sultan  undertaking  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  that  squadron,  and  promising,  in  requital  for  that  succour, 
the  grant  of  new  commercial  privileges  and  advantages  to 
British  subjects  in  Turkey.  So  sure  was  Russia  of  the  Noble 
Lord's  refusal,  that  she  joined  the  Turkish  envoy  in  praying 
his  Lordship  to  afford  the  demanded^  succour.  He  tells  us 
himself: 

"  It  was  but  justice  that  he  should  state,  that  so  far 
from  JRussia  having  expressed  any  jealousy  as  to  this 
government  granting  this  assistance,  the  Bussian  A^nbassa-^ 


ciaSy  commutiicafed  to  Mm,  while  the  revest  m» 
der  consideration,  thai  he  had  /earned  that  such  an 
ition  had  been  made,  and  that,  from  the  intered 
!y  Russia  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
rkish  Empire,  it  would  afford  satisfaction  if  minis- 
uldfind  themselves  able  to  comply  with  that  request'' 
of  a,  Jt^ust  iSth,  1833.) 

Noble  Lord  remained,   however,    inexorable   to  the 

U  of  the  Porte,  although  backed  by  disinterested  Russia 

Then,  of  course,  the  Porte  knew  what  it  was  expected 

It  understood  that  it  was  doomed  to  make  the  wolf 
rd.  Still  it  hesitated,  and  did  not  accept  the  Rusaan 
ice  till  three  months  later. 

reat  Britain,"  says  the  Noble  Lord,  "  never  om- 
i  of  Russia  granting  thai  assistance,  but,  on  the 
ry,  was  glad  that  Tarkey  had  been  able  to  obtain 
3/  relief  from  any  quarter."  {H.  of  C,  March  17, 
I 

rhaterer  epoch  the  Forte  may  hare  implored  the  aid  of 
'aimerston,  he  cannot  but'own, 
0  doubt  if  England  had  thought  fit  to  interfere,  tk 
8s  of  the  invading  army  would  have  been  stopped 
e  Russian  troops  would  not  have  been  called  in." 
'  a,  July  nth,  l8Si.) 

J  then  did  he  not  "  think  fit "  to  interfere,  and  to  keep 
£Bians  out? 

t  he  pleads  want  of  time.  According  to  his  own  state- 
the  conflict  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali  arose 
y  as  October,  1831,  while  the  decisive  battle  of  Coniah 
t  fought  till  December  21,  1832.  Could  he  find  no  time 

all  this  period  ? 

■eat  battle  was  won  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  July,  1832,  and 
be  conld  find  no  time  from  July  to  December.  But  lie 
that  time  waiting  for  &  formal  application,  on  the  part  of 
rte,  which,  according  to  his  last  version,  was  not  made  till 

of  November.  "  Was  he  then,"  asks  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
norant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Levant,  that  he  must 
r  a  formal  application  ?  "—  {H.  of  C,  March  1 7th,  1 83 ».} 
.  from  November,  when  the  formal  application  was  made, 
latter  part  of  Febjiiary,  there  elapsed  again  four  loug 


iBoaHis,  an^  BusBia'  did  n&t  arrire  Q&tO  Fefanuuy  20,  1883.' 

"Why  did  not  he  ? 

But  he  has  better  reasons  in  reBetre. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  but  a  rebellious  sutgect,  and  the 
Sultan  was  the  Sazeraih. 

"  As  it  wag  a  war  against  tAe  sovereign  6y  a  sudfect, 
and  that  sovereign  was  in  alliance  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, it  would  have  been  incemsisient  with  good  faith  to 
have  had  any  communication  with  the  Pasha."  {If.  of  C, 
Juguat  2Slh,  IS3^.) 

Etiquette  prevented  the  Noble  Lord  &om  stopping  Ibrahim's 
armies.  Etiquette  forbade  him  giving  iostructioas  to  his  con- 
sul at  Alexandria  to  use  his  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali. 
Iiiks  the  Spanish  grandee,  the  Noble  Lord  would  rather  let 
the  Queen  bum  to  ashes  than  step  over  etiquette  and  interfere 
with  her  petticoats. 

Perchance  it  so  appears  that  the  Noble  Lord  had  already  in 
183S,  accredited  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents  to  the  "  sub- 
ject "of  the  Sultan,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan;  that  he 
entered  into  treaties  with  Mehemet,  altering  existing  regula* 
tions  and  arrangements  touching  matt^^  of  trade  and  revenue, 
and  establishing  other  ones  in  their  stead ;  that  he  did  so 
without  having  the  consent  of  the  Porte  beforehand  or  caring 
for  its  approbation  afterwards. 

Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Earl  Grey,  the  then  chief  of  the 
Noble  Viscount,  that  "they  had  at  the  moment  extensive 
commercial  relations  with-  Mehemet  Ah,  which  it  would  not 
have  been  their  interest  to  disturb." — {H.  of  L.,  February 
4th,  1834.) 

Why  ?  Etiquette  did  not  prevent  them  from  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  the  "  rebellions  subject  I" 

But  the  Noble  Viscounf  s  fleets  were  occupied  in  the  Donro 
and  the  Tagus,  and  blockading  the  Scheldt,  and  doing  the 
service  of  midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  constitutional  empires  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and  he  wa$,  therefore,  not  in  a 
situation  to  spare  one  single  ship. — {H.  o/C,  July  llth,  1833, 
and  March  17M,  1834.) 

Now,  what  the  Sultan  insisted  on  was  precisely  naval  assist- 
ance. For  argument's  sake,  we  will  grant  the  Noble  Lord  to 
have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  one  single  vessel.  But  there 
are  great  authorities  assuring  us  that  what  was  wanted  was 
not  a  siugle  vessel,  but  only  a  single  word  on  the  part  of  the 
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Noble  Lord,  lliere  is  Lord  Mfthon,  who  had  just  been 
employed  at  the  Foreign  Office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  when 
he  made  this  statement.  There  is  Admiral  Codrington^  the 
destroyer  o£  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino.  ''  Mehemet  Ali/' 
he  states^  *'  had  of  old  felt  the  strength  of  our  r^resentations 
on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea.  He  had  then 
received  orders  from  the  Porte  to  resist  all  applications  to 
^iduce.  him  to  evacuate  it,  at  the  risk  of  his  head,  and  he  did 
resist  accordingly,  but  at  last  prudently  yielded  and  evacuated 
the  Morea.''— (k  o/C,  AprU  20/A,  1836.) 

There  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  '*  If,  in  the  Session  of 
1882  or  1888,  they  had  plamly  told  Mehemet  Ali  that  he 
should  not  carry  on  his  contest  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  they 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  risk  of  allowing 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Constan- 
tinople.''—(1?.  o/X.,  JfeAmofy  4/A,  1884.) 

But  there  are  still  better  authorities.  There  is  the  Noble 
Lord  himself: — 

"  AlihougK*  he  says  ".ffi*  Majesty* b  Government  did  not 
comply  toith  the  demand  of  the  Sultan  for  naval  amstancet 
yet  the  moral  assistance  of  England  was  afforded;  and  the 
communications  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Pasha  of  I^ypt  and  to  Ibrahim  Pasha^  commanding  in 
Asia  Minor y  did  materially  contribute  to  bring  about  that 
arrangement  {of  EutayaK)  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Pasha^  by  which  that  war  was  terminated** — (JET.  of  C, 
March  nth,  1884.) 

There  is  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and  a  member  d 
the  Palmerston  Cabinet,who  '^  boldly  asserts  that  what  stopped 
the  progress  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  the  distinct  declaration  d 
VxBuee  and  England  that  they  would  not  permit  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  his  troops."— (if.  of  C,  March  17, 1834.) 

Thus  theUj  according  to  LordDerby  and  to  Lord  Palmerston 
himself,  it  was  by  no  means  the  Russian  squadron  and  army 
at  Constantinople^  but  it  was  a  distinct  declaration  ou  the  part 
of  the  British  Consular  agent  at  Alexandria,  that  stopped 
Ibrahim's  victorious  march  upon  Constantinople,  and  brought 
about  the  arrangement  of  Kutayah,  by  virtue  of  which 
Mehemet  AU  obtained,  besides  Egypt,  the  Pashalik  of  Syria, 
and  other  places  added  as  an  appendage.  But  the  Noble  Lord 
thought  fit  not  to  allow  his  consul  at  Alexandria  to  make  this 


dittinet  deelaraHon  till  after  the  Torkisli  mrny  vaa  annihOated, 
Constantinople  oveanm  by  the  Coeaack,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelesd  signed  by  the  Sultan  and  pocketed  by  the  Czar. 

If  want  of  time  and  want  of  fleets  forbade  the  Noble  Lord  to 
assist  the  Sultan,  and  a  snperflaity  of  etiquette  equally  forbade 
him  to  check  the  Paeha,  did  he  at  least  employ  his  Ambassador 
Bt  Constantinople  to  goard  against  excessive  influence  on  the 
part  of  Bnssia,  and  to  keep  her  interference  confined  within 
narrow  bonnds  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  In  «»der  not  to  clt^  the 
movementa  of  Russia,  the  Noble  Lord  took  good  care  to  have 
no  Ambassador  at  all  at  Constantinople  during  the  most  iatal 
period  of  the  crisis, 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  country  in  which  the  weight  and 
station  of  an  Ambassador  were  useful — or  a.  period  in  which 
that  weight  and  station  might  be  advantageously  exerted — 
that  ooontn  waa  Turkey,  during  the  six  months  brfore  tiie 
8th  of,  July/*— (^wecA  (/  Lord  Mahm,  H.  of  C.,- April  20tt, 
1836.) 

Lord  Falmereton  tells  us,  that  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Stratford  Cauniag,  left  ConetantiQople  in  September  1833 — 
that  Lord  Ponsonby,  then  at  Naples,  was  appointed  in  hia 
place,  in  November,  and  that 

"  di^culiiea  eieperienced  in  maAinff  the  necesmiy  arrange- 
menis  tor  kta  conveyance," 
although  a  man-of-war  was  wuting  for  him, 
"  and  the  m^avourable  state  of  the  weather  did  prevent  hia 
fettinff  to  Chmtantiaople  until  the  end  of  Matf  1833."— 
{If.  0/  a,  March  Ylth,  1834.) 

The  Russian  was  not  yet  in,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  require  seven  months  for  sailing  from 
^aplee  to  Constantinople.  But  why  should  the  Noble  Lord 
prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying  Constantinople? 

"  He  for  his  part  had  great  dodbtb  that  any  intention 
to  PARTITION  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  all  entered  into  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  Government." 

Certainly  not.  Russia  wants  not  to  partition  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  to  keep  the  whole  of  it.  Beside  the  security  Lord 
Palmenton  possessed  in  this  doubt,  he  had  another,  security 
"  in  the  douot,  whether  it  enters  into  the  policy  of  Ruseda 
at  present  to  accomplish  the  object"  and  a  third  "  security** 
in  his  third  "  doudt  whether  the  Russian  nation  (just  think 
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of  a  Bvflsiaii  nation?)  would  be  prepared  for  that  transference 
of  power^  of  residence^  and  authority  to  the  southern  proyinces 
which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  conquest 
by  Russia  of  Constantinople/^ — (H.  of  C,  July  llth,  1833.) 

Beside  these  negative  arguments  the  Noble  Lord  had  an 
afGbrmative  one : 

''  if  they  had  quietly  beheld  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Ike  Turkuh  capital  by  the  forces  of  Bussia,  it  toas  because 
they  had  fuU  confidence  in  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
Bmsia.  The  Russian  government  in  granting  its  aid  to 
the  Sultan  has  pledged  its  honour ^  and  in  thai  pledge  he 
reposed'  the  most  implicit  confidence  ^^'^^{H.  of  C,  July 
Uth,  1833.) 

So  inaccessible^  indestructible,  int^ral,  imperishable,  in- 
expungable,  incalculable,  incommensurable  and  irremediable; 
so  boundless,  dauntless,  matchless,  was  the  Noble  Lord's 
confidence,  that  still  on  March  17th,  1834,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  had  become  a  fait  accompU,  he  went  on 
declaring  that  ''in  their  confidence  ministers  were  not 
deceived.  '* 

Not  his  is  the  &ult  if  nature  has  developed  his  protube- 
rance of  confidence  to  altogether  anomalous  dimensions. 

The  contents  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Morning  Herald  on  August  21st,  1833.  On 
August  24th,  Sir  Robert  Liglis  asked  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ''  whether  there  really  had  been  concluded 
a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Russia  and  Turkey? 
He  hoped  that  the  Noble  Lord  would  be  prepared,  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  to  lay  before  the  House,  not  only 
the  treaties  that  had  been  made,  but  all  communications  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  these  treaties  between  Turkey 
and  Russia.'^ 

Lord  Palmerston  answered  that 
*'  when  they  were  sure  that  such  a  treaty  as  that  alluded 
to  really  did  const;  and  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
that  treaty,  it  would  then  be  for  them  to  determine  what 
was  the  course  of  policy  tJiey  ought  to  pursue.  It  could 
be  no  blame  to  him  if  tiie  newspapers  were  sometimes  be- 
forehand with  the  government  **'^U.  of  C,  August  i^th, 
1833.) 
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Now,  TTM  the  Noble  Lorf  really  not  "  avre"  in  August  that 
8u'h  a  treaty  "really"  existed?  At  a  later  epoch  he  himflelf 
stated  thnt 

"  iie  British  Government  was  surprised  (ojind  that  when 
the  Russian  troops  quitted  the  Bospkorous,  they  carried 
that  treaty  with  Mm."— (if.  0/  C,  March  Ist,  1848.) 

On  Mfu^h  17,  18S4,  he  assures  that  "it  was  perfectly 
impossible  that  the  Treaty  of  Uukiar  Skelessi,  not  to  be 
ratified  at  Constantiiiople  until  the  month  of  September, 
ahoold  have  been  officially  known  to  him  in  August." 

He  is,  then,  obhged  to  own  that  he  did  know  the  treaty  in 
August,  although  not  officially.  He  thus  proved  that  he  waa 
in  possession  of  it  before  it  had  been  ratified.  Yea,  the  Noble 
Lord  was  in  possession  of  the  treaty  before  it  had  beea 
eoncbtded. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  Porte  received  it  (viz.  the  draft  of  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi)  than  the  treaty  was  commumcated 
by  them  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  with  the 
prayer  for  our  protection  against  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  against 
Nicholas.  The  application wasrejected — buttbat  was  not  all. 
With  an  atrocious  perfidy,  the  fact  was  made  known  to  the 
Husaian  Minister.  Next  day  the  very  copy  of  the  treaty 
which  the  Forte  had  lodged  with  the  British  Embassy,  was 
returned  to  the  Porte  by  the  Bussian  Ambassador,  who  ironi- 
cally advised  the  Forte  to  choose  better  another  time  its  confi- 
dants."—(fi^cec  A  of  Mr.  Amtey,  H.  of  C,  February  8th,  1848). 
But  the  Nohle  Viscount  had  obtained  all  he  cared  for.  He 
■was  interrogated  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
of  whose  ^istence  he  was  not  sure,  on  August  24th,  1833. 
On  August  29tb,  Farliament  waa  prorogued,  receiving  from  the 
throne  the  consolatory  assertion  tkat  "  the  hostilitiea  which 
had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Turkey  bad  been  terminated,  and 
they  might  be  assured  that  the  King's  attention  would  be 
carefully  directed  to  any  events  which  might  affect  the  present 
state  or  the  future  independence  of  that  empire." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  famous  Russian  Treaties 
of  July. 

In  July  they  are  concluded;  in  August  something  abont 
them  is  transpiring  through  ihe  public  press.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  interrogated  in  the  Commons.  He,  of  course,  is' 
aware  of  nothing.  Parliament  is  prorogued,  and  when  it 
reassembles,  the  treaty  has  grown  old,  or,  as  in  1841,  has 
already  been  executed,  in  spite  of  public  opinion. 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  29tli^  1833,  and  ii 
reassembled  on  February  5th,  1834.  The  interval  between  the 
prorogation  and  its  reassembling  was  marked  by  two  incidents 
mtimately  interwoven  with  each  other.  On  the  one  hand  the 
united  French  and  English  fleets  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles, 
displayed  there  the  tricolour,  and  the  Union  Jack,  sailed  theit 
way  to  Smyrna,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Malta.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  new  convention  was  concluded  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia,  on  January  29th,  1834, — ^the  convention  of 
St.  Petersburg.  This  convention  was  hardly  signed  when  the 
united  fleet  was  withdrawn. 

The  combined  manoeuvre  was  intended  to  stultify  tiie 
British  people  and  Europe  into  tl^e  belief  that  the  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  Turkish  seas  and  coasts^  directed  against 
the  Porte,  for  having  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
had  enforced  upon  Russia  the  new  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  Treaty,  by  promising  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
and  reducing  the  Turkish  payments  to  one-third  of  the 
stipulated  amount,  apparently  relieved  the  Porte  from  some 
engagements  enforced  on  it  by  the  Treaty  of  AdrianopU.  In 
all  other  instances  it  was  a  simple  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  not  at  all  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi/ 
nor  dropping  a  single  word  about  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  the  contrary,  the  small  alleviations  it  granted 
to  Turkey,  were  the  pittchase-money  for  the  exclusion  of 
Europe,  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  from  the  Dardanelles. 

"The  very  day  on  which  the  demonstration  (of  the  British 
fleet,)  was  being  made,  an  assurance  was  given  by  the  Noble 
Lord  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  this  court,  that  this  com- 
bined movement  of  the  squadrons  was  not  intended  in  any 
sense  hostile  to  Russia,  nor  to  be  taken  as  a  hostile  demon* 
stration  against  her ;  but  that,  in  fact,  it  meant  nothing  at  all 
I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  Noble  Lord's 
o^vn  colleague,  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.'' — {Speech 
of  Mr.  Anstey,  H.  of  C,  February  i3rd,  1848.) 

After  the  convention  of  St.  Petersburg  had  been  ratified, 
the  Noble  Lord  expressed  his  satisfiaiCtion  with  the  moderation 
of  the  terms  imposed  by  Russia. 

Parliament  having  reassembled,  there  appeared  in  the 
Globe,  the  organ  of  the  Foreign  Oflice,  a  paragraph  stating 
that  "  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  was  a  proof  either  of  the 
moderation  or  good  sense  of  Russia^  or  of  the  influence  which 
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the  union  of  England  and  France,  and  the  firm  and  concerted 
language  of  those  two  powers  had  acquired  in  the  coundls  of 
St.  Petersburg."— (GtoAe,  Feb.  24th,  1834.) 
■  Thns,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  protested 
against  hj  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
snneptitiously  to  be  recognised  on  the  part  of  Eogland  by 
Iiord  Falmereton  officially  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the* 
convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  but  a  ratification  of 
that  Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  public  attention  was  to  be 
diverted  from  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  the  animosity 
it  had  aroused  in  Enrope  against  Rnasia,  to  be  soothed  down. 

Artfhl  as  the  dodging  was,  it  would  not  do.  On  March  17th, 
1834,  Mr.  Shell  brought  in  a  motion  for  "  the  copies  of  the 
Treaties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  of  any  correspondence 
between  the  English,  Russian,  and  Tnrkish  Qovenuneata,  re- 
specting those  %eaties,  to  be  laid  before  the  House." 

Tbe^oble  Lord  resisted  this  resolution  to  his  utmost,  and 
succeeded  in  baflling  it  by  assuring  the  House  that  "peace 
could  be  preserved  only  by  the  House  reposing  confidence  in 
the  Government,"  and  refusing  to  accede  to  the  motion.  So 
grossly  contradictory  were  the  reaaons  which  he  stated  pre- 
vented him  &om  producing  the  papers,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
called  him,  in  his  parliamentary  language,  "a  very  uncon- 
clusive  reasoner,"  and  his  own  Colonel  Evans  could  not  help 
'  exclaiming : — "  The  speech  of  the  Noble  Lord  speared  to 
liim  the  most  unsatis&ctory  he  bad  ever  heard  from  him." 

Lord  Palmerston  strove  to  convince  the  House  that,  accord., 
to  the  aaimrancea  of  Russia,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was 
to  be  looked  upon  "as  one  (^reciprocity,"  that  reciprocity  being, 
that  if  the  Dardanelles  should  be  closed  c^ainst  England  in 
the  event  of  wax,  they  should  be  closed  against  Russia  also. 
The  statement  was  altogether  felse,  but  if  true,  this  certainly 
would  have  been  Irish  reciprocity,  for  it  was  all  on  one  aide. 
To  cross  the  DardaneUes,  is  for  Russia  not  the  means  to  get  at 
the  Black  Sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  leave  it. 

So  far  &om  refuting  Mr.  Shell's  statement,  that  "the  oon-' 
sequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  the  same  as  if 
the  Forte  surrendered  to  Russia  t'he  possession  of  the  Daida- 
netles,"  Lord  Palmerston  owned 

"  that  tJie  treaty  closed  the  Dardandles  to  British  men-of- 
war,  and  that  under  its  provision  &}en  mtrchant  vessels 
might,  in  effect,  be  practically  excluded  from  tJie  Black 
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Sea,  in  the  case  of  a  tear  between  England  and  Russia. 
But  if  t/ie  Government  acted  mth  temper^  if  it  showed 

no  unnecessary  distrust,** 

that  is  to  Bay^  if  it  quietly  sabmitted  to  all  further  encroach* 

ments  of  Russia^  he  was 

*^  inclined  to   think  that  the  case  might  not  arise  in 

which  that  Treaty  would  be  called  info  operation,  and  that, 

therefore,  it  would  in  practice  remain  a  dead  letter" — 

(K  of  a,  March  I7th,  1834.) 

Besides^  ^^  the  assurances  and  explanations  .which  the  British 
Government  had  received  from  the  contracting  parties  to  that 
Treaty  greatly  tended  to  remove  its  objections  to  it." 

Thus,  then,  it  was  not  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  but  the  assurances  Russia  gave  with  respect  to  them, 
not  the  acts  of  Russia,  but  her  language,  he  had  in  his  opinion 
to  look  upon.  Yet,  as  on  the  same  day,  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  protest  of  the  French  Charge  d*  Affaires,  M. 
Lagrene,  against  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  the  offen* 
sive  and  contumelious  language  of  Count  Nesselrode,  answer- 
ing In  the  St,  Petersburg  Gazette,  that  ''the  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  act  as  if  the  declaration  contained  in  the  note  of 
M.  Li^ene,  had  no  existence," — the  Noble  Lord,  eating  up 
his  own  words,  propounded  the  opposite  doctrine  that 
*'  it  was  on  all  occasions  the  duty  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  look  to  the  acts  of  a  Foreign  Power,  rather  than  to 
the  language  which  the  power  might  hold,  on  any  particular 
subject  or  occasion** 

One  moment  he  appealed  from  the  acts  of    Russia  to  her 
language,  and  the  other  from  her  language  to  her  acts. 

In  1837  he  still  assured  that  the 
"  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  a  Treaty  between  two  in- 
dependent  powers!^ — {H,  of  C,  December  14th,  1837.) 

Ten  years  later,  the  treaty  having  long  since  elapsed,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  being  just  about  acting  the  play  of  the  truly  En- 
glish Minister,  and  the  "pivis  romanus  sum,"  he  told  the 
House  plfiinly, 

"  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
degree  forced  upon  Turkey  by  Count  Orloff,  the  Russian 
Envoy,  under  circumstances** 
creat^  by  the  Noble  Lord  himself. 
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fhe  prodaction  of  the  papers  was  first  demanded^  on  Jtdy  llih, 
1883,  "  the  motion  was  premature,  the  transactions  incomplete, 
and  tiie  results  not  yet  known/^ 

On  August  ^th,  1883,  ^^  the  treaty  was  not  officially  signed, 
and  he  was  not  in  possession  of  iV  On  March  17th,  1834, 
"  communications  were  still  carrying  on.  .  •  .  tiie  dis- 
cussions, if  he  might  so  call  them,  were  not  yet  completed/' 

Still  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Anstey  told  him  that  in  asking  for 
papers,  he  did  ask  for  the  proof  of  the  Noble  Lord's  collusion 
with  the  Czar,  the  chivalrous  Minister  preferred  killing  time  ' 
by  a  five  hours'  speech,  to  killing  suspicion  by  self-speaking 
documents.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had  the  cynic  im- 
pudence to  assure  Mr.  T.  Attwood,  on  December  14th,  1837, 
that  '^  the  papers  connected  with  that  treaty,  viz.,  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  were  laid  before  the  House  three  years  ago/* 
that  is  to  sa^,  in  1834,  when  ''peace  could  be  preserved  only" 
by  withholdmg  them  from  the  House.  In  1834,  he  ^joined 
the  House  not  to  press  upon  him,  as  "peace  could  be  preserved 
only  by  the  House  reposing  confidence  in  the  government," 
which,  if  left  alone,  would  certainly  protect  the  interests  of 
England  from  encroachment.  Now,  in  1837,  in  a  thin  House, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  his  retahiers,  he  told  Mr.  Attwood, 
that  it  had  never  been  "  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  have 
recourse  to  hostile  measures  to  compel  Russia  and  Turkev,  two 
independent  powers,  to  cancel  the  treaty  made  between  thein." 


On  the  same  day,  he  told  Mr.  Attwood  that 

**  this  Treaty  was  a  matter  which  had  gone  hy^  that  it  foas 
entered  into  for  a  limited  period^  and  that  period  having 
expired^  its  introduction  by  the  Honourable  Member  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  uncalled  f  or ^ 

According  to  the  original  stipulaticm,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  was  to  expire  on  July  8^,  1841 .  Lord  Palmerston  tells 
Mr.  Attwood  that  it  had  already  expired  (m  December  14th^ 
1837. 

^*  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole,  can'st  thou 
now  find  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame? 
Come^  lef  s  hear.  Jack — ^what  trick  hast  thou  now  Y* 
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After  the  unaccountable  delays  of  the  British  expedi- 
tions and  the  unaccountable  inaotion  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  letter  of  Mr.  XJrquhart  on  the 
affair  of  Sinope,  in  January,  will  be  read  with  astonish- 
ment,  but  no  longer  with  incredulity. 
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is  not  seaworthy.  The  native  Russians,  among  ih 
crews,  have  two  months  ago,  beea  landed  and  theii 
places  supplied  by  drafted  and  unwiUing  populations 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  wages  of  the  seamen 
are  about  half-a-crown  a  month.  The  crew  of  the  Ajax, 
the  vessel  which  captured  the  Vixen,  proposed  to  the 
Enghsh  sailors,  if  they  would  head  them,  to  cany  off  that 
Russian  man-of-war. 

The   Ambassador   goes   on — "The   presence  of  the 

Anglo-!French  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  is  an  incontestable 

'    -  proof  of  t/te  interest  and  sentiments  wAich  animate  the 

\    >  Emperor  of  the  French  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 

'    ■  Great  Britain." 

]  "  '  ,  Interest  in   whom  ?      Sentiments   of  what  ?     Not, 

I  '■ '  certainly,  interest  for  Turkey,  or  sentiments  of  honour. 

;  I  "  Their  presence  has  a  political  signification." 

;; '  True,  political  1    It  has  no  naval  meaning,  no  militarj 

sense! 
,'i  "  It  is  a  moral  support  as  (so)  long  as  there  remains  a 

,'  hope  of  efiecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  advene 

J  Powers." 

[  Moral  support,  and  this  too,  limited  to  the  i(^e  of 

\  effecting   a  reconciliation !     Reconciliation    too  1    and 

■  not  between  Belligerents,  but  "  adverse  Powers."     The 

withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  from  Constan- 
tinople has  not  impaired  the  composition  of  English 
j  despatches.    Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  has  become  i 

i  proficient  in  two  branches  at  once,  and  can  do  Russia's 

work  in  Russia's  fashion.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  3J«a 
and  Mr.  Cobden  designate  him  "  the  great  Diplomatist." 
Now,  listen  -.  "  Should,  however,  Russia  attempt  to 
land  a  force  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  at  any  other  point 
on  the  Turkish  coast,  the  combined  fleet  will  then  Ik 
required  to  act,  and  enter  immediately  the  Black  Sea, 


J 
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if  necessary,  to  protect  the  territory  as  toett  as  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire." 

We  need  not  now  await  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
iment  for  explanations.  Of  course,  the  Turkish  troops 
are  recalled  from  Georgia  I  and  a  modification  takes  place 
ofthe  Turkish  Ministry,  in  a  ''padiic  sense'* 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us,  that  there  is  "an  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though 
they  are  different  from  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  England  and  France."  We  have  now  advanced  a 
further  step  and  distinguish  between  "  territory  "  and  1 

**  integrity :"  we  may  give  up  territory  and  save  integrity, 
or  keep  territory,  and  lose  integrity.  This  is  not  in  the 
abstract.  We  shall  be  "  required  to  act  "  if  the  Russians 
land,  but  we  are  not  required  to  act  when  they  "  march," 
or  when  they  "  cross."  The  "  territory"  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  now  exclusive  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and 
its  "  integrity"  inclusive  with  Russia. 

In  a  word,  geography  intervenes. 

According  to  the  historian  of  French  Diplomacy, 
Alexander  said  to  Napoleon : — 

"That  Constantinople  stood  in  the  relation  to  Russia 
of  a  provincial  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  and 
that  geography  assigned  it  to  him ;  he  said  that  it  was 
the  key  of  his  house-door,  and  that  while  another  had 
possession  of  it,  he  wotdd  not  look  upon  himself  as  master 
of  his  ovm  horned  j 

There  is  much  good  history  to  be  fetched  out  of  that  | 

passage,  if  we  only  knew  hqw.  '  ,! 

"  Why  in  the  presence  of  such  events  lay  such  stress  ■[ 

on  terms!"  I  hear  a  reader  exclaim.  It  is  by  the  selection 
of  terms  that  Russia  effects  her  conquest,  not  by  the  1 

advance  of  armies.     She  is  proceeding  to  the  subjuga-  ^ 
tion  of  Turkey  and  the  world  by  the  poisoning  of  our  ears  :  . 
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nor  has  she  the  trouble  of  making  up  the  doses  :  her 
drug-vendors  are  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  England  and 
of  France. 

When  the  hapless  town  of  Sheffield,  after  its  de- 
monstration of  sympathy  for  Turkey,  communicated  its 
labouring  and  anxious  thoughts  to  the  Muscovite 
apothecary  of  Downing-street,  he  quickly ,  seized  the 
occasion  for  administering  a  pill,  and  told  them  that 
Russia  had  not  occupied,  but  taken  '' possess'ion'  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces.  When  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Bucharest  issued  the  incomparable  order  for 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels  that  should  commu- 
nicate  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, — neutrals, 
which  could  only  reach  that  river,  by  passing  Constan- 
tinople, through  the  sufferance  of  the  Turks, — the  same 
functionary  instantly  announced  it  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
7th  of  last  mouth,  as  proceeding  from  "  the  Rv^sian 
authorities  at  Bucharest ''  No  notice  was  taken  of  either 
fact  in  any  single  journal,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or 
in  Europe. 

At  Derby  I  went  over  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
in  reference  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  arid  the  point 
which  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  audience,  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Vice-Consulate  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  from  the  jiu'isdiction  of  the  Consu- 
late at  Bucharest,  to  place  it  under  that  at  Odessa,  This 
is  labour — hard  labour,  not  accident. 

By  placing  the  Danubian  Provinces  in  the  hands  of  the 
Czar,  the  British  Government  will  only  be  accomplishing 
th^  task  of  half  a  century  in  which  it  has  sacrificed 
thousands  of  millions  of  treasure  and  millions  of  lives. 
For  this  we  resumed,  war  with  France  in  1806.  This, 
amidst  all  our  vacillations,  has  remained  the  leading 
purpose  of  British  policy.     It  wa3  pursued  openly  so 
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sovereign  and  his  empire  at  the  mercy  of  Turkey's  pre- 
tended allies.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  absurdities,  a  supposition  so  monstrous  could  not  be 
admitted  one  instant  as  possible/' 

I  enclosed  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  a  letter  from  the 
CSonstantinople  correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading 
journals,  asserting  that ''  Turkey  had  been  most  treach- 
erously betrayed  by  her  allies." 

A  Rayah,  or  Christian  subject  of  the  Porte,  writing  from 
Constantinople  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  triumphant  position  in  which  Turkey  would 
be,  if  she  stood  alone,  writes — 

"  But,  no ;  we  are  persecuted  by  pretended  friendship, 
which  masks  nothing  but  treacherous  cunning.  This 
conduct  is  only  inflaming  still  more  the  fury  which 
recent  events  has  awakened  among  us ;  and  should  the 
iiopending  period  be  marked  with  a  deeper  dye  of  blood 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  recorded  in  history,  those 
alone,  I  protest  before  God,  will  be  responsible  who 
have  stripped  the  policy  of  the  BritiA  Government  of 
every  idea  of  honour  which  was  onoe  associated  with  the 
name  of  England."  ^ 

I  might  multiply  quotations  to  the  same  efiect  from 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.  The  Turks  alone  in  their  blind 
infatuation,  refusing  to  believe  what  they  could  not  per- 
petrate, persevere,  ostrich-like,  in  burying  their  senses  in 
the  sand. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  Sinope  massacre,  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  various  journals  of  Constantinople  become 
open  of  speech.     One  of  these  says  : — 

"  The  Greeks,  with  their  usual  malicious  feeling, 
exclaim  that  it  is  England  that  has  brought  about  this 
little  Navarino,  in  order  to  obtain  peace  at  any  price. 
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It  is,  however,  really  a  question  what  the  English  and 
French  fleets  are  doing  here ;  the  only  answer  to  which 
seems  to  be,  that  their  sailors  and  officers  get  drunk  in 
the  public  streets,  insult  women,  and  violate  the  sanc- 
tuary of  private  houses.  Besides  this,  the  fleets  serve 
the  Ambassadors  as  a  means  of  threatening  the  Turks, 
so  as  to  restrain  them  from  marching  on  Bucharest,  and 
forcing  them  into  an  arrangement  such  as  the  Two 
Powers  may  please  to  dictate/' 

In  Paris  it  is  the  general  belief  that  England  ''  is  in- 
viting France  on,"  to  compromise  her,  having  herself 
made  her  terms  with  Russia. 

"  The  best  informed  men  in  Vienna,"  says  the  cor-  ^ 
respondent  of  the  Times,  "  roundly  assert  that  England  * 
has  never  seriously  thought  of  opposing  Russia*     This 
idea  has,  by  degrees,  become  a  popular  one.-' 

The  reported  facts  which  have  given  rise  to  these 
surmises,  are  that  Admiral  Slade  was  implicated  in  leaving 
this  small  force  at  the  point  opposite  Sevastopol,  that 
by  arrangements  between  that  ofGicer,  Admiral  Dundas, 
and  Lord  S.  de  Redcliff,  the  orders  of  the  Turkish 
council  to  their  fleet  to  go  out  and  convoy  the  detached 
vessels  to  the  Bosphorus  had  been  disobeyed, — and  that 
the  matter  was  so  unblushingly  managed,  that  ''  three 
days  before  the  news  arrived,  it  was  reported,  at  Con- 
stantinople that  the  squadron  had  been  destroyed  at 
Sinope.' 

Admiral  Slade  scorns  the  charge,  and  doubtless  with 
truth.  He  denies  having  given  any  such  order,  so  also 
does  Mustafa  Pasha.  No  one  knows  by  whose  order 
these  seven  small  frigates  were  left  at  Sinope,  but  it  is 
now  made  known  by  themselves,  that  it  was  the  ambas- 
sadors who  interposed  to  prevent  the  Turkish  fleet  from 
proceeding  to  convoy  them  home,  through  ''  fear  of  the 
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possibility  of  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  of  superior 
force,"  and  «o  gave  the  Russians,  who  with  three  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  four  frigates  did  not  dare  to  attack  the 
seven  small  Turkish  frigates,  to  send  to  Sevastapol  for 
four  more  line-of-battle  ships  and  three  more  fjrigates  (in 
fact  their  whole  available  force) :  we  also  know  that  after 
the  event  they  prevented  the  Turkish  fleet  from  sailing  in 
pursuit,  and  so  enabled  the  Russians*  for  "  the  first  time 
to  return  to  Sevastopol  with  the  laurels  of  victory,"  as 
for  once  truly  says  ihe  Times. 

But  there  is  a  point  which  has  been  unobserved,  and 
is  nevertheless  conclusive  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  allies  or 
at  least  of  England  to  betray  these  vessels.  If  these  were 
"  fear  *'  of  the  Turkish  fleet  encountering  a  superior— 
which  is  not  true,  for  the  Turks  were  the  superiors,  why 
was  not  the  Sinope  squadron  immediately  ordered  in? 
Sinope  afforded  no  protection. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in  London,  the 
journals,  too,  began  to  be  free  of  speech.  The  following 
is  from  the  Momivg  Advertiser : — 

"  A  statement  appeared  in  a  morning  contemporary 
of  Saturday,  to  the  effect  that  Lord  de  Redcliffe  had 
prevented  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Slade,  from  fentering  the  Black  Sea,  under 
a  threat  that  if  the  Turkish  Government  did  send  its 
fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  to  meet  the  Russians,  he  would 
immediately  order  the  English  fleet  away  from  Con- 
stantinople. This  statement  was  so  startling,  and 
involved  such  an  amount  of  criminality  on  the  part  of 
our  Government,  that  the  public  were  unwilling  to 
believe  it.     We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that, 

*  On  the  passage  the  finest  of  the  Russian  line-of-battle  ships 
went  down  from  the  injuries  she  had  received. 
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we  are  in  a  position  to  vouch,  from  private  sources  of 
our  own,  for  the  accuracy  of  our  contemporary's  asser- 
tions. But  for  the  interference  of  our  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  his  threat  to  send  off  the  English 
fleet  from  that  place,  in  the  event  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  going  into  the  Black  Sea  to  encounter 
the  Russians,  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Slade, 
would  have  met  the  Russians,  and  destroyed  every  one 
of  their  ships.  Ori  the  head  of  England,  therefore,  rests 
the  guilt  of  the  catastrophe  at  Sinope." 

The  Press  says  : — 

"  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Admiral  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  is  a  gallant  English  ofiicer,  Captain 
Adolphus  Slade,  bearing  in  Turkey  the  title  of  Mus- 
hoover  Pacha.  It  being  known  some  little  time  ago, 
that  a  squadron  under  this  ofiicer  was  about  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  Lord  Stratford,  our  Ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  sent  for  captain  Slade,  and  endeavouyed  to  pre- 
vent the  expedition,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Turkish 
Admiral  was  an  Enffliah  stibject,  it  might  tend  to  embroil 
us  with  Russia,  The  gallant  Slade,  as  became  a  man  of 
honour,  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  treated  the  appeal 
with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved.  He  went,  and  he 
returned ;  and  he  recommended  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  whole  fleet  should  immediately  repair  to 
the  Euxine.  Every  means  were  had  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  step ;  and,  finally.  Admiral  Dundas — no 
very  wise  man,  to  be  sure,  but  one,  certainly,  who  would 
not  act  from  his  own  inspiration — declared  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  that  if  their  fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea,  he 
would  return  with  the  English  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Divan,  with  a  protest,  yielded  to  this  violence,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  English,  the  French,  and 
Turkish  fleets  permitted  an  expedition  of  five  thousand 
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troops,  convoyed  by  a  few  frigates,  to  be  massacred  by 
Russian  men-of-war.     What  infamy !  " 

Again — 

"  With  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  in  the  Black 
Sea,  the  astonished  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  already  surprised 
that  one  of  his  ships  is  captured  with  impunity  by  a 
Russian  vessel.  The  spring  will  bring  him  further 
wonders.  Lord  Aberdeen  will  do  that  in  1854,  with 
regard,  to  Turkey,  which  he  did  in  1829.  He  will  be- 
tray the  honour  and  the  interests  of  our  country.  It  is 
the  law  of  his  nature  and  the  destiny  of  his  life." 

In  1829  Lord  Aberdeen  was  engaged,  according  to 
his  lights  in  doing  his  best  to  resist  Russia — he  did 
indeed  record  a  protest  against  her  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  done  more  had  he  then  been 
supported  in  his  resistance  by  that  public  which  now 
brands  his  subserviency.  He  might  have  done  more  had 
he  not  had  at  once  to  combat  Russia's  diplomatic  art  and 
Parliament's  popular  denunciations.  He  was  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  because  not  sufficiently  Russian. 
The  then  Leader  of  public  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston,  is 
now  his  colleague. 

I  cannot  resist  making  another  citation  from  a 
DubHn  journal  {Commercicd  Journal)^  which,  as  I  write, 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands : — 

"  The  Times  seems  at  one  time  to  consider  that  a  great 
point  has  been  gained  in  the  consent  of  Turkey  to  nego- 
ciate — Is  it  possible  that  the  disaster  at  Sinope  was  per- 
mitted in  order  to  bring  about  this  result?  The 
supposition  is  by  no  means  improbable:  indeed  the 
reluctance  of  France  and  England  to  punish  the  aggressor 
seems  strongly  confirmatory  of  that  view.  The  Times,  at 
the  first  burst  of  feeling  produced  by  the  mtelligence  of 
the   slaughter  of  the   Turks,  gave   way,  and  joined  in 
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the  general  shotit  of  condemnation  of  Russian  pro- 
cedings ;  but  when  that  wore  off  a  Uttle,  it  came  out  a 
day  or  two  after  with  a  conditional  statement,  putting 
the  case  as  if  Russia  had  acted  merely  on  the  defensive. 
It  was  quite  possible  this  may  be  the  case ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  caution  in  any  co-operative  measures. 
That  this  view  was  not  put  forward  without  a  purpose 
will  be  quite  plain  from  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
Admiral^  commanding  jthe  attacking.fleet,  to  the  Austrian 
Consul  resident  at  Sinope,  counting  upon  his  good  offices 
to  make  known  that  the  imperial  squstdron  has  had  no 
hostile  intention  either  against  the  town  oi;  against  the 
port  of  Sinope." 

If  Russia  were  able  to  conquer  Turkey,  do  you  think 
the  powers  would  be  interfering?    They  give  to  the 
Emperor  the  magnificent  Provinces  of  the  Danube ;  they 
hold  back  the  Turks  until  the  winter  sets  in.   The  Turks 
break  out  in  Asia,  march  through  the  parallel  trans-Cau- 
casian Provinces  of  Russia — the  Christian  populations 
hail  their  advent — ^they  are  regaining  the  mighty  barrier 
of  the  Caucasus^  when  you  interpose  to  cause  them  to 
withdraw  their  forces  and  to  evacuate   Georgia  and 
Armenia !  Then  you  plan  a  Navarino,  construct  the  case 
of  Turkey's  weakness,  which  enables  you  to  interpose  in 
'  Russia's  aid.   I  can  speak  now  as  the  language  of  events* 
what  I  have  before  proclaimed  in  the  visions  of  futurity—- 
"  Your  pretext  is  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  your  acts  wiU 
be  the  strengthening  of  Russia."  .    * 

Let  us  here  set  down  why  it  is  that  you  are  made  to 
interfere,  and  what  it  is  that  Russia  has  to  apprehend. 

The  season  opens  in  the  south  before  it  opens  in  the 
north,  consequently  the  Turkish  troops  cian  enter  on  thu 
campaign  at  least  two  moAths  before  the  Russians  can 
move  any  body  of  men  to  the  southward.    It  is  utterly 
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impossible  for  her  to  send  forces  to  the  Pruth,  across  the 
deserted  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  before  the  beginning,  or 
rather  the  end,  of  May.  The  Turks  may,  in  the  month 
of  March,  or  even  3.  month  earlier,  bring  to  bear  their 
united  power  in  WaJlachia,  and  can  pour  into  that 
country  300,000  men,  if  necessary,  and  commence 
operations  from  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the 
Dobrudja ;  that  is  to  say  taking  the.  Russian  force  in 
flank  and  rear.  The  peasantry  are  all  ready  to  rise  upon 
the  Russians.  The  force  of  the  Russians  beyond  the 
Pruth  is  actually  reduced  to  40,000,  say  at  the  outside 
50,000  men.  Two  months  will  reduce  it  largely  still. 
The  utmost  of  the  reinforcements  it  can  expect  from 
Bessarabia  is  20,000  men. 

To  the  East,  the  communication  of  the  Turks  with  the 
Circassians,  who  are  at  war  with  Russia,  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  Russia's  50,000  men  in  Georgia,  and  opens, 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  territories  of  Russia  to  an 
invasion ;  the  consequences  of  which  can  only  be  appre- 
hended by  those  who  know  the  spirit  that  ferments  among 
the  Malo-Russians,  and  who  have  studied  the  revolt  of 
Pugatcheff. 

The  consequences,  therefore,  of  war  in  the  spring, 
would  be,  as  stated  by  General  Bem,  as  the  inevitable 
result,  of  any  war  (single  handed)  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  "  the  resumption  by  the  present  Sultan 
of  the  territories  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  by 
the  perfidy  of  the  Czars  of  Russia."  Such  is  the 
contingency  which  Europe  is  now  busied  in  averting ; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  assertion  which  I 
have  so  often  repeated,  that  the  present  crisis  will 
decide  whether  it  is  Russia  or  Turkey  which  is  to  fall. 
Turkey  might  be  beaten  by  Russia,  without  any  danger 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  hold  Turkey  down; 
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\Seleeted  Jirom  Mr.  TTsqitbabt's  letten.} 

HOW  IS  THE  WAR  TO  BE  CARRIED  ON? 


Ths  Emperor  disdains  to  notice  your  ultimatiiiii,  and  of  couni 
England  beclabes  wab.  No — a  meuage  oomes  down.  After  H  is 
listened  to  in  breathless  silence,  the  membei-s  ask  if  this  is  or  not  a 
declaration  of  war  P  They  ask,  but  there  is  none  to  answer.  Even 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  being'  questioned,  themselves  ask  in  turn. 
I' answer,  that  it  is  no  declaration  of  war.  I  but  repeat  the  words  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  Mansion  House.  "  To  defend  the  Ottoman 
JEmjpire"  is  not  to  attack  Russia — neither  is  it  to  defend  Turkey.  So 
that  the  message  of  the  Crown  is  as  destitute  of  meaning  as  of  form, 
unless  for  those  who  have  the  cipher.  However,  I  will  ass*ime  that 
we  do  declare  war,  and  on  that  assumption  write  this  letter. 

Declaring  war  and  making  war  are  not  the  same  thing.  Nay,  pos- 
sessing fleets  and  armies,  and  even  sending  them  out,  may  be  as  httle 
to  the  purpose  of  making  war  as  the  declaring  of  it,  even  wh^n  the 
purpose  is  bond  fide  y  and  the  declaration  not  collusive.  As  the  Gorem- 
ment  has  been  careful  to  avoid  informing  the  nation  of  its  intentions, 
as  it  could  not  foresee  the  results,  -there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  fore- 
see the  results  should  not  be  a  little  less  reserved  as  to  the  measures. 
I  drop,  then,  for  the  moment  the  diplomatic  question,  though  it  is  the 
only  one,  to  review  the  practical  circumstances  of  the  war  as  they  are 
now  presented  to  us. 

In  a  former  letter  I  have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the 
invulnerability  of  Russia  by  England,  and  of  England  by  Russia,  whilst 
they  remain  within  their  own  territories,  but  the  exposure  of  each  to 
be  cruslied  by  the  other  the  moment  it  adventures  on  an  invasion  of  a 
third  state ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  I  have  shown  that  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities  placed  Russia  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  England, 
if  England  chose  to  exert  on  the  spot  its  maritime  power.  This  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  in  perusing  the  following  remarks,  because 
in  dealing  with  the  case  as  the  Government  have  now  made  it,  the  whole 
case  is,  in  fact,  excluded,  and  the  issue  has  to  be  tried  on  other  and 
therefore  irrelevant  grounds,  so  that  we  have  to  turn  our  back  upon 
the  contest  as  it  exists,  before  we  can  so  much  as  come  in  sight  of  it  as 
it  is  presented  in  their  fiction. 

The  Baltic. — The  entrance  of  our  squadron  was  not  preceded  by 
measures  concerted  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  the  govem- 
meuts  whose  territoi^ies  are  washed  by  that  sea.  We  form  with  the 
first  two  no  alliance  against  Russia,  nor  could  we  propose  it,  without 
offering  them  the  chance  of  the  recovery  of  the  territories  which 
Russia  had  wrested  .from  them.  There  was  consequently  no  basis  of 
operation,  and  these  governments,  failing  to  perceive  a  hostile  intention 
in  England  against  Russia,  could  be  moved  by  no  other  consideration 
than  the  fear  of  consequences  should  they  commit  themselves,  and  be 
afterwards  abandoned.  Thus  it  was  tluit  on  the  announcement  of 
England's  intention  to  send  a  squadron  into  the  Baltic,  Sweden  and 
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Denmark  formed  a  eoalitioii  against  England,  in  the  shape  of  a  treaty 
of  neutrality,  for  to  be  neutral  in  such  a  case  was  to  be  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  deprive  her  of  the  ports  placed  in  balance  to  those  of 
Unasia. 

Prussia  not  having  been  secured,  has  in  like  manner  withdrawn  from 
a  co-operation  sustained  until  the  moment  of  the  -movement  of  our 
fleet,  and  has  become  also  neutral,  in  a  sense  verging  towards  op- 
position. 

The  English  squadron  enters  at  a  moment  when  it  cannot  proceed 
to  operate  against  Russia ;  and,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  position  which 
can  only  be  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  powers  whidi  has  declared  its 
neutrality, — a  declaration  which  England  has  admitted,  and  to  its 
violation. 

Its  mere  passage  along  the  shores  of  that  countiy  produces  an  in- 
ternal convulsion,  throws  the  government  into  abeyance,  and  places 
it  in  the  alternative  of  an  act  of  despotism  or  a  revolution.  This  is  the 
▼ery  first  result  for  the  country  first  approached.  We  have  to  antici- 
pate similar  effects  for  Sweden,  and  even  for  Prussia.  In  fact,  the  pros- 
tration of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  the  disturbance  of  Northern 
Germany  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  passage  into  the  Baltic 
of  that  fleet,  the  departure  of  which  from  the  shores  of  England  a  few 
days  since,  was  hela  to  be  the  signal  of  resistance  to  that  aggressor  who 
had  so  long  tortured  every  neighbour,  and  the  rallying  on  the  side  of 
England  of  all  the  smaller  states,  and  especially  those  of  the  north. 

The  state  of  war  has  to  be  considered,  independently  of  its  opera- 
tions. By  exciting  the  fears  of  nations,  internal  principles  are  set  in 
operation,  to  the  intense  amdety  of  every  household.  Trade  is  inter- 
rupted, credit  paralysed,  vast  sums  of  money  withdrawn  from  profitable 
investments ;  and  should  there  be  suspicion,  or  even  doubt  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  power  causing  this  disturbance — if,  in  fact,  that  power 
is  not  understood  as  straightforwardly  proceeding  to  a  dear  end,  it 
will  be  held  to  be  "the  wanton  destroyer  of  public  peace;"  and, 
consequently,  nations  and  governments  will  turn  towards  its  antagonist, 
however  inimical  they  might  have  been  to  that  antagonist  before,  and 
however  ready  to  support  the  war  against  him  had  it  been  conducted 
in  another  fadiion. 

'  Now,  let  us  take  the  possible  operations  against  Russia.  I  can  see 
but  two :  the  one  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet ;  the  other  the 
expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Finland. 

As  to  operations  against  the  fleet,  the  first  point  was,  of  course,  to 
have  ensured  the  co-operation  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  that  is  superfluous — that  England  wants  no  assistance  to 
cripple  Russia's  power ;  and,  besides,  has  the  assistance  of  France. 
No  doubt  England  wants  no  assistance  to  destroy  the  maritime  power 
of  Russia;  but  we  are  dealing  with  the  case  as  we  have  made  it  for 
ourselves  —  that  of  an  attack  upon  the  Russian  fleet.  A  portion  of  it 
is  exposed  to  be  cut  off  in  detail,  but  you  do  not  proceed  to  do  so ; 
you  send  your  vessels  to  wait  at  Kiel,  until  it  has  been  withdmwn 
from   its  exposed  position  and  collected  under  the  guns  at  CroudUCl. 
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I  do  not  stop  now  to  show  that  'there  is  no  intention  of  making  war, 
and  that  this  fact  alone  proves  it ;  but  I  take  your  own  case.  You  hare 
allowed  them  to  escape  and  to  concentrate.  What  are  you  to  do  with 
them  when  so  concentrated,  protected  by  such  batteries,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion which  you  can  approach  only  between  shores,  exposing  yon  to  a 
succession  of  cross-fires  P  It  is  true  that  the  most  disting^uished  of 
English  admirals  has  offered  to  stake  his  reputation  on  destroying 
them ;  but  he  has  not  been  employed ;  and  the  admiral  selected  for 
the  service  has  commenced  by  aimouncing  to  the  country  the  danger  of 
war,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  the  expedition. 

From  these  circumstances,  small  as  they  are,  it  cannot  be  inferred 
that  England  is  about  to  run  a  great  risk  to  destroy  the  fleet,  and  the 
attempt  in  this  fashion  cannot  be  made  without  great  risk,  as  the 
Eussiaus  have  prepared  those  terrible  means  of  destruction  which  Eng- 
land used  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar — namely,  red-hot  shot,  while  the 
English  vessels  are  not  so  armed.  I  therefore  conclude  that  this 
operation  has  been  made  sufficiently  perilous  not  to  be  attempted. 

Besides,  what  would  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  matter  P  A  few 
vessels,  lasting  but  five  years,  more  or  less,  in  the  Baltic,  could  no  ways 
affect  the  operations  in  the  East,  except  iu  so  far  as  would  arouse  the 
hitherto  quieicext  Eussian  nation. 

As  to  the  descent  on  Finland,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
except  as  the  result  of  a  combination  with  Sweden  and  a  purpose  of 
aggressive  war  against  Eussia.  The  first  does  not  exist,  the  second  is 
formally  disavowed. 

The  operations,  therefore,  of  your  fleet  in  the  Baltic  cannot  extend 
beyond  the  prostration  of  Sweden,  the  convulsion  of  Denmark,  and 
perhaps  a  revolution  at  Berlin,  and  must  end  by  giving  over  the-  north 
of  Europe  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 

Tub  Black  Sea.  —  You  have  passed  the  DardaneUes  and  the 
Bosphorus ;  you  have  done  so  with  a  squadron  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
quired against  Eussia,  and  you  have  done  nothing  with  it.  Your  deby 
is  excused  by  the  absence  of  certain  formalities,  not  by  the  absence  of 
the  causes  of  war.  There  is  no  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  delay  of 
formalities.  Your  squadron  has  only  served  to  arrest  the  operations 
of  the  Turks,  to  prevent  the  attack  of  Odessa,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Krimea,  with  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  by  the  Turks,  when  it  was  un- 
protected by  fortifications,  and  destitute  of  defenders.  In  that  sea 
your  future  proceedings  must  either  consist  in  naval  operations  against 
the  Eussians,  or  in  descents  upon  the  territories  of  Eussia. 

Let  us  consider  these  points  severally  : — 

Attack  of  the  Eussian  Navy. — If  there  be  a  question  of 
attacking  the  Eussian  navy,  it  will  be  found  concentrated  in  Sebas- 
topol, and  then  we  come  to  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  fleet  of  the 
north  at  Cronstadt.  The  ships  will  here  have  their  batteries  in  front, 
and  the  English  vessels  will  be  exposed  to  red-hot  shot.  That  opera- 
tion is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 

Coming  to  descend  upon  the  coast,  we  must  divide  them  into  seyeral 
heads,  and  first  we  have — 
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Descent  ok  the  Kbimea. — ^The  plan  has  long  been  under 
contemplation  oy  the  English  government.  It  has  been  so  long  and 
so  openly,  that  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  intended.  Seasons 
even  are  assigned  for  not  adopting  it,  and  they  are  strange.  The 
difficulty,  according  to  the  government,  is  not  in  entering,  but  in  going 
but.  They  say,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  We  cannot  surrender 
it  to  the  Turks — we  cannot  hold  it  for  ourselves,  unless  we  are  prepared 
for  an  Algeria.  The  people  of  England  would  never  suffer  a  permanent 
occupation  by  50,000  men,  with  a  corresponding  fleet.  With  less  we 
cannot  hold  it.  France  and  :^ustria  would  be  jealous;  the  most 
serious  embarrassments  would  arise  for  the  present,  and  even  if  over- 
come, permanent  ill-will  would  be  established  throughout  Europe;  the 
Turks  would  look  upon  us  as  a  partitioning  power,  and  Bussia  would 
ultimately  be  the  sole  gainer.'*  All  this  is  very  true,  notliing  can  be 
truer.  But  what  does  it  serve  to  prove?  Only  that  we  wish  to  prevent 
the  Turks  from  acting  for  themselves;  or,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Pousonby,  to  "  protect  Russia."  You  will,  therefore,  not  occupy  the 
Elrimea,  and  yod  will  prevent  the  Turks  from  occupying  it. 

DisGENT  ON  Geokgia. — This  plan  has  also  been  a  long  time  before 
the  English  government,  apd  in  like  manner  it  has  been  furnished  only 
^io  obtain  arguments  against  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  said — "  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  out,  not  to  get  in.  This  territory  was  not  conquered 
from  the  Turks,  therefore,  we  cannot  surrender  it  to  them.  As  we 
cannot  dream  of  holding  it,  we  must  in  retiring  allow  Eussia  to 
return." 

'  Thus  6ach  case  of  Russia's  weakness  becomes  an  argument  for  Eng- 
land's inaction  and  for  Turkey's  sacrifioe.  Besides,  we  have  laid  down 
two  maxims:  the  one,  that  the  war  shall  not  disturb  territorial  arrange- 
ments; the  second  that  our  operations  shall  be  confined  to  the  defence 
of  Turkey.  (Consequently*  we  are  precluded  from  the.  attack  of  Russia. 
There  remains,  however,  the  very  delicate  point  c^f^her  expulsion  from 
the  Danubian  provinces. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be  easier  than  cutting  otf  the  Rnssian  army  in 
the  Principalities:  but  that  done,  the  whole  matter  is  concluded.  That 
tliat  is  not  to  .be  done  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  of  a  squadron 
being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  which  in  that  case  would  be  wholly  superfluous. 
This  was  equally  proved  by  troops  being  sent  to  Turkey,  because  the 
squadron  there  sufficed.  Nay,  the  squadron  itself  testifies  in  the  same 
tense,  for  the  Turks  alone  sufficed.  England  has  opened  the  Princi- 
palities to  the  Russians.  She  has  held  in  the  Turks.  How  can  she 
undo  her  own  work,  and  if  now  'she  were  going  to  undo  it  she  would 
do  80  in  an  effectual  and  rapid  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  dispatch  to 
Constantinople,  which  would  put  in  movement  at  once  the  Turkish 
armies,  with  the  allied  squadrons  if  requisite,  to  carry  the  Turkish 
forces  upon  the  rear  of  the  Russians.  .If,  then,  instead  of  using  Uie 
forces  you  possess,  you  go  on  moving  forces  and  ships  upon  other 
points,  the  inference  follows  that  you  have  no  intention  of  operating, 
and  are  only  masking  by  these  displacements  your  purposed  inaction. 

But  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  intention  to  operate  on  the  Danube. 
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What  can  yon  do  f  Ton  miglit  have  done  eyexythingy  and  you  codd 
do  everything,  if  your  troops  wei^  on 'the  field  at  this  moment}  bat 
you  have  so  managed  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to  arrive 
there  before  those  fevers  have  set  in  which  regularly  mow  down  one- 
half  of  a  Russian  army,  and  against  which  our  northern  constitutions, 
good  living,  and  excellent  commissariat  will  be  no  protection.  It  was 
not  unintentionally  that  the  time  was  lost ;  therefore  it  follows,  that 
you  will  no  more  run  the  risk  of  fever  on  land,  than  of  red-hot  shot 
afloat,  and  that  these  considerations  will  be  held  wise  and  prudent  by 
the  British  nation  when  the  time  comes  for  niging  them. 

These  may  be  considered  speculations,  or  foregone  condusiona  of 
mine;  but  look  at  the  facts.  You  send  out  your  troops  by  steam,  your 
horses  by  sailing  vessels.  Yon  send  out  your  troops,  and  keep  your 
generals  at  home.  The  French  send  out  generals  and  keep  their  troops 
at  home.  You  send  out  troops  and  no  commissaries — ^you  send  a 
cargo  of  commissaries  by  themselves.  It  is  a  general  remark  in  miii- 
taiy  clubs  that  an  order  is  given  only  to  be  countermanded,  and  it  ia 
notorious  that  everything  is  in  utter  confusion.  Is  this  to  be  explained 
by  "  credulity  ?  " 

Now,  I  come  to  a  more  serious  matter.  It  has  been  publidy 
stated  in  the  Times  newspaper,  that  the  English  and  French  forces 
were  respectively  to  occupy  a  line  across  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and* 
the  extremity  of  Thrace,  on  which  Constantinople  stands — ^that  is  to 
say,  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  is  not  the  expulntm  qf  tie  Bmm 
from  the  Principalities, 

But  here  follows  a  question  which  no  man  in  England  has,  as  yet, 
put  to  himself,  and  on  which  the  fate  of  this  country  absolutely  de- 
pends— "  What  will  bb  thb  effect  of  making  this  wab  a 

DEFENSIVE  ONE  ?" 

I  shall  leave  the  answer  for  another  letter. 

The  Clarendon,  MoMb  27, 1854. 

In  the  meantime,  I  b^  insertion  of  the  enclosed  remarkable  letter  of 
Gents,  given  by  the  Trieste  journal : — 

J.  E.  Councillob  Fbvdeeic  von  Gentz  to  Lobb  STANHOPBi 

Dec.  80,  1827. 

"Whenever  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Russia,  we  are  seized  by  tm 
shudder.  The  policy  of  Canning  and  <f  Palhbbston  has,  i»tkel(ut 
two  years^  given  such  advantage  to  this  empire,  so  immemely  dangerof^ 
to  the  security  and  freedom  qf  Europe,  as  it  wwld  scarcely  l^ 
obtained  by  the  most  euccestful  campaign,  whilst  it  has  not  disdiarged  a 
single  gun,  unless  against  the  miserable  Persians.  It  was  for  ^^'^ 
alone  that  England  and  France  have  worked— that  they  have  sigoea 
the  fatal  triple  treaty — that  they  have  destroyed  the  Turkish  i»^  ^ 
Navarino.  The  convention  of  Akierman  has  completed  the  naval  and 
political  conquest  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  it  requiring  only  one 
step  for  the  national  conquest.  The  way  to  Constantino}^  is  nowop^ 
to  the  Eussians  on  all  sides,  since,  whilst  their  fleet  in  the  Black  Stf 
can  accompany  or  provision  their  army  without  hindianoe,  the  line  ^ 


the  Irax^  and  ite  ^ssmion  of  Nortlieni  Persia  puts  tlie  entrance  intd 
the  Asuitic  provinces  of  Turkey  at  their  disposal.  They  can,  by  a 
march  of  four  or  five  days,  expel  the  Shah  from  Teheran ;  in  eight  or 
ten  days  fall  upon  Srxeroum.  If,  indeed,  the  often  predicted  danger 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India  was  more  than  a  dream,  then  the 
time  has  oonae  when  this  dream  might  be  accomplished.  And  England 
pats  all  this  at  stake  for  the  most  ridicoious  of  all  delusions  ;  for  the 
so-called  liberation  of  the  most  worthless  rebels  upon  whom  ever  the 
sun  has  shone !  It  cannot  be !  The  foe  of  Eussia,  and  the  hatred  of 
this  insatiable  power  will,  and  mast  shortly,  become  the  universal 
talljfing  cry  adl  over  England,  and  the  better  portion  of  all  the  conti<» 
nental  nations  will  join  it  heartily.  F.  G." 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  MAKING  THE  WAR 

DEFENSIVE. 


A.  montli  ago  we  were  very  bold :  we  sent  to  demand  the  Eeacuo'^ 
turn  qf  the  Provincet^  and  bonnd  ourselves  to  declare  war  if  it  was 
refuaeid.     The  Emperor  seized  the  opportunity  to  fling  b.ack  a  con-, 
temptuous  iusuit.     Ton  had  been  treating  of  war  as  if  you  were  settling 
a  pic-nic,  aad  he  deals  with  your  demands  as  with  children  at  romps. 
You  retort  by  no  declaration  of  war.    The  Queen  is  made  to  send  a 
Message,  which  dares  hot  utter  the  word  of  Wak,  but  does  introduce 
ihe  word  **peace.^'    She  says  that  she  is  *'  bound  to  afford  actioe 
ftssiataaoe  to  her  ally,"  in  a  war  which  I  shall  show  to  be  a  passive 
pne.     Of  Buesia  she  dares  only  say,  that  "  the  negotiations  have  ter- 
minated,'* and  the  power  and  resourc^es  of  the  nation  are  to  be  employed 
**/or  protectiM  the  ehmmiam  of  the  Sultan  against  the  eitcroaehmetUe 
of  BttSaia."    I  declare  that  every  man  engaged  in  such  a  war, — if  the 
name  can  be  so  prostituted, — ^is  a  bandit  and  a  pirate.  This — ominous 
approximation  1 — is  a  repetition  of ''  the  declaration  of  Simla,"  when 
you  send  forth  troops,  never  to  return,  to  attack  Kussia  where  she  was 
not,  and — ^may  it  be  a  warning  to  the  Sultan — to  dethrone  a  Prince 
because  he  was  not  subservient  to  Eussia,  forging  documents  to 
represent  him  to  the  English  nation  as  their  foe.     Then,  too,  were 
you  intoxicated  with  joy — then,  too,  would  you  listen  to  ho  warning, 
and  look  at  no  fiscts.    Then  you  sacrificed  but  an  army, — ^now  your 
empire  goes.  ^ 

The  organ  of  Bussia  aad  the  English  Cabinet  informs  the  nation 
this  morning  "  that  a  declaration  o(  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  war,", 
it  presumes,  ^'wili  he  prepared,  to  publish  in  the  London  Gazette^ 
^co^Ong  to  freoedenL**  Why  will  it  not  venture  to  say,  declaration  of, 
war — that  is  the  point!  It  continues: — ^'^ these  formalities  are  not 
strictly  necessary  to  create  the  state  of  toar.'^  Of  course  not.  They 
aie  necessary  for  a  lawful  war — for  that  war  to  which  England  has  so 
much  repugnance*  while  the  absence  of  them  does  constitute  that  state 
of  piracy  for  which  the  British  nation  has  so  much  affection.  And 
stttDge^  this  nation  would  consider  it  murder  to  shoot  a  man  without 
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ealling  him  ottt.  I  leave  to  Boeeia  the  task  of  amplifying  on  this 
theme,  when  she  will  reyeal  to  the  world  the  atrocities,  as  she  has 
already  done  the  perfidy,  of  the  British  Goyemment. 
I  What  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  placed  ourselves  within 
the  law?  Why  then  this  care  to  put  ourselves  without  it?  The 
article  of  the  organ  of  the  Government  of  yesterday  will  explain.  In 
that  article,  sacnlegiously  invoking  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
it  declares  "  that  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  long  been  pre> 
dieted  as  the  first  serions  cause  of  JEkropean  war;*'  so  that  you  assume 
as  the  basis  of  your  operations  the  decay  of  the  very  state  which  yon 
propose  to  support.  Who  predicted  that  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  to  bring  war  P  It  was  predicted  that  war  would  come 
from  a  scramble  for  the  spoils,  but  you  have  surpassed  imaginatioii, 
and  are  making  a  European  war  for  its  destruction. 

All  this  care  and  labour  has  been  given  in  these  documents  to  pre< 
pare  a  case  which  would  render  impossible  war  against  Russia.  Obserye, 
that  to  pretend  to  make  war,  while  you  limit  the  field  of  operations,  is 
simultaneously  to  constitute  a  state  of  war  and  a  state  of  peace;,  but 
as  it  would  prove  impossible,  whatever  the  intention,  to  iMilanoe  the 
effects  of  such  repression  between  the  parties  engaged,  such  interven- 
tion  must  favour  the  one,  and  injure  the  other.  Who  is  to  be 
favoured  in  this  case  does  not  come  in  question,  for  Eussia  is  alreadj 
in  possession  of  an  immense  Turkish  territory.  Ton  have,  besides, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  siate  of  possession  is  not  to  be  altered. 
This  might  appear  equal-handed  justice,  but  we  know  by  experienoe 
that  such  compacts  have  already  been  made  without  ever  standing  in 
the  way  of  Russia's  acquisitions,  whilst  all  compacts  which  even  prac- 
tically can  be  turned  to  her  accoimt  are  religiously  observed.  The 
simple  interpretation  of  these  words  is,  therefore,  that  no  attack  should 
be  suffered  against  Russia,  and  if  so,  she  has  the  means  thereby 
secured  to  her,  without  cost,  not  of  gaining  some  particular  fragments 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  of  convulsing  it  to  its  very  foundation. 

The  question  which  I  have  at  present  to  answer  is  answered  by  the 
mere  statement  of  the  case.  The  danger  is  from  Turkey's  strength 
compressed,  and  you  add  to  it  new  force  still  further  to  compress  it. 
Human  flesh  and  blood — ^at  least  Turkish  flesh  and  blood — will  never 
stand  this. 

The  vulgar  believe  that  Turkey  is  too  weak  to  support  herself.  The 
men  in  power  (and  I  make  no  distinction  between  political  and  mili- 
tary) are  satisfied  that  Russia  has  no  means  tp  enaanger,  or  even  to 
attack,  Turkey.  Opposed  as  these  opinions  are,  as  pole  to  pole,  th^ 
equally  leave  those  who  entertain  them  in  the  dark  respecting  the  posi- 
tion which  the  English  troops  are  to  occupy  in  that  country.  The 
first  imagine  that  our  forces  are  to  come  as  protectors,  and  consider  the 
expedition  as  necessary.  The  second  believe  that  the  sending  oat  of 
the  expedition  '*  for  which  the  nation  is  mad,**  is  superfluous,  and 
therefore  innocuous;  consequently,  between  the  madness  of  the  one,  and 
the  complacency  of  the  other,  the  expedition,  never  to  revisit  its  native 
^ores,  goes  forth. 
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This  i$  what  I  hare  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  transaction,  t  , 
teU  a  man  beforehand  what  is  to  happen.  He  answers — "  It  is  non- 
sense— ^it  is  impossible.'*  My  words  are  borne  out,  and  he  says — 
^  Tis  very  strange."  The  process  is  repeated  several  times.  He  admits 
there  is,  or  may  be,  a  parpose.  He  does  not  on  this  proceed  to  do 
anything — ^he  merely  waits.  Then  an  expedition  is  sent,  or  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  announced,  and  he  says,  "  Now  they  are  going  to  do 
something."  'I  point  out  to  him  that  men  so  compromised  must  do 
what  is  required  of  them.  I  am  immediately  answered  by — ''My 
good  friencC  you  are  too  theoretical.  You  don*t  allow  for  "accidents. 
Don't  you  see  tha\  public  opinion  is  now  aroused,  and  we  all  know  the 
value  of  public  opinion?"  This  is  what  happens  with  the  tons  of 
individuals  whom  I  can  reach  with  my  own  voice.'  What  then  is  the 
condition  of  the  rest  P  On  what  sure  ground  linssia  acts.  A  Cabinet 
which  she  holds,  an  Administration  without  an  Opposition,  a  Nation 
without  the  faculty  of  judgment,  or  the  sense  of  action ;  Diplomatists' 
Who  can  be  used  by  the  pettiest  passion ;  and  an  Army  and  a  Navy  of  ; 

tremendous  power,  and  mere  machines. 

In  the  letters  which  I  have  heretofore  addressed  to  you,  I  have  been 
moved  by  an  impulse  as  strong,  and  influenced  by  a  feeling  as  solemn, 
as  the  human  mind  could  be  subject  to — that  of  exposing  guilt  that  is 
deadly,  and  the  infatuation  that  sustains  it;  but  the  feeling  which 
dictates  my  present  communication  is  of  a  nature  to  make  me  forget 
that  up  to  this  hour  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  a  Berious  matter,  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  I  could  state  on  this  point  that  which  I  know, 
I  might  still. save  this  Empire  and  the  world. 

The  Turkish  army  is  destitute  of  the  qualities  of  that  of  Russia.  It; 
has  not  the  passive  obedience  which  makes  men  stand  to  be  shot,  and 
maintain  unbroken  lines  while  they  tremble.  It  has  not  the  virtue  of 
passive  obedience,  nor  will  it  submit  to  be  ordered  back  in  face  of  a 
discomfited  foe.  It  has  discipline ;  but  it  has  also  judgment.  It  has 
valour,  and  also  patriotism.  It  is  irresistible  in  an  attack,  and  what- 
ever its  qualities  as  defending  the  most  hopeless  position  against  over- 
whelming force,  it  is  not  an  army  to  be  held  down  with  impunity. 
Taking  it  in  its  available  properties  for  the  protection  of  Europe 
against  Eussia,  and  this  is  the  question,  it  is  all-sufficient  if  launched 
-^useless  if  restricted. 

Similar  are  the  circumstances  of  the  Empires.  They  remind  us  of 
Carthage  and  of  Borne.  Each  is  vulnerable  at  home.  Russia  may  not 
indeed  be  vulnerable  to  a  European  conqueror,  but  the  circumstances 
bere  are  different — she  is  not  vulnerable  to  conquest,  but  she  is  to. 
resumption— 12,000,000  of  Catholics,  8,000,000  of  Starovirtze,  iden- 
tical with  the  Oriental  Church  of  Turkey,  and  looking  to  the  Sultan  as 
their  protector — 6,000,000  of  Mussulmans  inhabit  his  southern  re- 
gions, spreading  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian.  Need  I  repeat  the 
names  of  the  races?  Poles,  Malo-Eussians,  Bessarabians,  Tartars, 
and  Cossacks.  Aye,  Cossacks,  that  name  so  falsely  identified  with  the 
Hussian.      25,000,000  of  men,  the  closest  to  the  field  of  action,  j 

animated  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Czar,  both  of  religion  and  of  i 
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race,  and  with  s^rvpathiea  for  the  Turks,  and  reliance  on  theSolttn; 
these  races  furnishing  one-half  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  8gl^Il8il 
him  1  That  danger  which  jour  diplomatists  falsely  proclau^ed  for  th^ 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  the  approach  to  its  territory  of  a  Bussian  force, 
is  terribly  real  for  Bussia,  by  the  aj^proach  to  its  territory  pf  a  Tttrkish 
force.  In  the  one  case,.Tiu'key  might  indeed  fall,  but  it  would  be  by. 
her  strength.  In  the  other,  Russia  must  fall,  but  it  will  be  by  her. 
weakness.  This  is  the  dilemma  in  which  she. has  placed  you,  and, 
because  aboye  all  things,  you  dread  her  fall,  you  will,  in  the  words  of 
a  Eussian  Ambassador,  throw  yourselves  "t>n  the  Turkish  provinces 
that  suit  you  best."  But  a  Bussian  force  could  approach  the  Turkish 
territoiy  at  the  present  time  only  through  your  help.  Toii  have 
brought  it  there.  Tou  have  so  brought  it  after  a  compact-*— a  compact 
secret  and  confidential,  ratified,  acted  upon — a  compact  whicJi  alone 
has  brought  the  present  convulsion — a  convulsion  which  will  end  by 
its  accomplishment. 

This  matter  is  not  to  be  understood  by  daily  news,  or  newspaper 
comments.  It  miist  be  traced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  followed 
in  all  its  windings,  known  in  the  motives  from  which  it  springs,  in  the 
deceptions  which  have  been  practised,  in  the  bonds  held  over  the 
individuals  dealt  with.  It  must  be  examined  by  means  of  the  light  of 
anterior  transactions.  Bussia  and  her  craft  must  be  known — Europe, 
and  its  character  understood.  You  must  see  events  before  they  come, 
in  order  to  recognise  them  as  they  approach,  Unless  you  know 
beforehand  what  is  to  happen,  you  can  never  know  what  has  happened. 
Do  you  expect  that  what  Bussia  has  been  preparing  for  a  century  and 
a  hidf,  and  what  you  have  been  lending  your  aid  to  her  to  accomplish 
during  all  that  course  of  time,  can  be  understood  by  the  careless  and 
uninformed  individuals,  although  they  be  27,000,000,  upon  whom  a 
crisis  has  suddenly  sprung,  and  who  will  not  even  then  examine  the 
matter,  but  content  themselves  with  uttering  general  propositions  in 
reference  to  it  ?  The  fate  of  the  world  hangs,  not  on  the  events  on 
the  Danube,  but  on  the  senseless  breath  issuing  in  England  from  heed- 
less lips. 

All  this  art  has  been  given  to  prepare  the  case,  so  that  Bussia  shall 
be  protected  from  danger.  She  is  so  protected  the  moment  you  give 
to  the  war  a  defensive  character*  But  this  defensive  character  is  a 
double-edged  sword,  to  be  wielded  only  for  the  back-stroke. 

The  Turks  under  arms  amount  nearly  to  400,000  men.  A  levy  of 
nearly  100,000  more  is  in  coiurse  of  being  assembled.  Of  these  nearly 
850,000  are  regulars,  the  rest  volunteers  and  irregulars,  collected  from 
the  remotest  regions,  and  composed  of  the  most  dissimilar  races,  ani- 
mated by  one  common  feeling  of  devotedness  and  enthusiasm.  This 
army  is  not  Uke  that  of  Bussia, -required  to  watch  hostile  frontiers,  or 
disaffected  nations ;  it  is  not  scattered  over  immense  spaces,  rendered 
more  impassable  by  barrenness  than  distance,  and  it  is  all  congregpated 
on  the  frontiers,  and  in  sight  of  the  foe.  This  mass  of  armed  men  does 
not  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  empire.  That  empire,  in  a  cause  such 
IS  this,  might  furnish  as  many  more.  The  whole  population  is  anii 
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with  the  same  spirit  as  the  annj,  and  the  nation  is  prepared  to  peristi 
rathor  than  submit,  and  to  encounter  any  hazard  that  might  attend  a 
struggle  with  a  superior  or  a  Tictorious  enemy. 

The  force  which  the  enemy  can  bring  against  it,  in  addition  to  the 
80,000  men  at  present  occupying  its  territory  and  Bessarabia,  is  not 
estimated,  by  the  highest  JBrHiak  a$UAoritie»,  at  more  than  100,000 
men.  Supposing  Austri^  to  join  Bussia,  the  force  of  the  latter  would 
not  be  increased,  for  in  that  case  Hungary  would  be  for  Turkey.  Besides, 
Bussia  would  be  burthened  with  her  support,  Turkey  relieved  from  her 
friendship.  We  must  put  aside,  then,  all  questions  of  allies,  and  con- 
sider the  contest  as  restricted  to  Bussia  and  Turkey  alone,  and  for  that 
contest  Bussia  could  furnish  150,000  men  to  occupy  a  country  where 
one-half  would,  of  necessity,  fall  victims  to  the 'climate  in  a  single 
campaign,  whilst  Turkey  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  same  field  of  ope- 
rations, from  800,000  to  400,000  men^  and  these,  as  has  been  proved 
more  than  a  match,  in  case  of  numerical  equality,  for  their  antagonists, 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  some  high  militaiy  authorities  (Bem  for  in* 
stance),  equal  to  cope  with  double  the  number  of  Bussians.  There 
therefore  can  be  no  question  in  reason  as  to  the  result  of  that  war,^ 
nor  is  even  a  single  militaiy  operation  requisite.  The  Turks  have  but 
to  maintain  their  healthy  and  impregnable  positions  south  of  the 
Danube  to  see  the  Bussians  die  out,  if  not  in  the  first  campaign,  at 
least  in  the  second.  | 

I  am  assuming  here  the  case  of  Turkey  acting  for  herself,  and  not 
flul^ect  to  the  coercion  of  a  British  squadron,  oi  the  dictation  of  a 
British  Ambassador.  j 

We  hart  been  drummed  into  the  belief  that  the  Bussians  are  superior, 
at  least  at  sea.     Sir  Charles  Napier  got  his  appointment  to  the  Baltic, 
fleet  by  threatening  to  destroy  the  Bussians  in  the  Black  Sea.     He  told 
the  quaking  Government  that,  if  refused,  he  would  offer  his  services  to  * 
the  Sultan,  and  when  in  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  would  be 
stopped  neither  by  Lord  Stratford  nor  Admiral  Dundas.  j 

But  if  the  Turkish  army  or  people  is  ready  to  fight  under  every  dis« ; 
advantage,  they  are  not  the  less  convinced  that  every  advantage  is  on ; 
their  side.    They  are  at  once  'Satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
convinced  of  the  probabilities  of  success,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  to 
achieve  it.    However  absurd,  and  perhaps  fatal,  as  a  strateric  measure, 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Kalafat,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  confirming 
these  sentiments,  and  inflaming  this  enthusiasm.    Let  no  sane  man  j 
trust  for  a  moment  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Porte,  as  expressing  the  1 
nation's  sense  of  its  duties  and  its  power ;  let  no  man  suppose  that  a 
Gk)vemment  three  times  successively  broken,  and  changed  by  coijoined 
Bussian  and  English  intrigue,  and  actually  under  the  guns  of  the  Anglo- 
French  squadron,  can  retain  a  trace  of  independence  in  its  breast,  or 
allow  to  escape  a  sentence  not  falsehood  from  its  lips.  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty say,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  people,  that  it  is  confident  of  its 
power  to  crush  Bussia,  and  resolved  to  exert  it. 

.  If,  so  confident  and  so  resolved,  auxiliaries  parading  thei^^thusiasm 
in  the  common  cause,  land  in  force  on  their  soil,  and,  instead  of  pro- 
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IceediDg  to  attack  the  enemy,  entrencli  themBelyea  on  lines  covering  and 
'commanding  GoDstantinople  and  the  Dardanelles — ^what  can  be  the 
consequences?  You  insult  the  nation  by  pretending  to  defend  its 
Strong  places  against  an  impossible  descent.  The  Eussians,  indeed, 
have  occupied  as  a  foe ;  but  you  4s  a  friend ;  for  this  is  occupation,  not 
even  defence.  The  Eussian  troops  meanwhile  will  be  far  advanced — 
yours  in  the  midst  of  the  population,  filled  with  astonishment,  suspicion, 
and  fury.  But  you  are  in  force  to  put  down  local  insurrection,  and 
you  have  an  irresistible  squadron  within  hail,  in  a  channel  commanding 
the  capital  and  bisecting  the  empire.  Well,  but  do  you  not  go  to  foros 
the  Kussians  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  ?  But  do  you  go  to  occupy 
Turkish  territoiy  ?  Will  not  then  be  realised  v^hat  I  said  long  ago, 
and  when  none  could  see  how  it  could  happen  ?  "  If  you  prevent  the 
Turks  from  fighting  the  Bussians,  you  will  have  to  fight  them  (the 
Turks)  yourselves." 

'  By  giving  to  the  war  the  character  of  defence  for  Turkey,  you  render 
it  perilous  for  the  British  troops.  You  place  them  in  the  position  of 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  engaged, 
he  can  draw  off  to  play  a  separate  game.  Ally  yourselves  at  least  with 
Bussia  first,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  all  the  troops  you  have  sent  or  can 
send,  that  all  the  troops  France  can  send,  joined  to  all  those  that 
Bussia  can  bring,  will  not  put  down  the  Turkish  people. 

What,  then,  does  Bussia  desire  ?  The  convulsion  of  Turkey,  and 
war  between  England  and  France.  The  swords  of  the  Mussulmans 
turned  against  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  Europe  engaged  in  a 
**  hot  war,"  she  holding  herself  the  while  in  reserve.  Her  ends  may 
be,  and  will  be,  accomplished,  but  not  otherwise.  All  this  was  settlied 
dining  the  Emperor's  visit  in  1844.  It  is  all  recorded  in  that  memo- 
randum then  drawn  up,  which  lays  down  the  fallacies,  which,  ten  years 
afterwards,  Europe  was  to  hold  for  its  opinions^  holding,  to  act  upon» 
and  acting  upon  to  convert  the  world  into  chaos,' 

You  are  placed  within  the  horns  of  this  dilemnoui.  You  have  to  admit 
either  insanity  in  the  Bussian  Cabinet,  or  treason  in  the  British.  Can 
you  admit  the  first  ?  Can  you  deny  the  second  ?  You  have  long  tried 
to  apply  the  first  theory,  and  it  has  always  failed  to  hold  Water.*  Launch 
the  second,  and  see  if  it  will  swim.  On  the  first  you  ca];^not  ride  off, 
the  other  is  your  only  plank  of  safety  if  you  will  only  grasp  it  in  time. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  minister ;  the  question  is,  how 
is  the  Empire  to  be  saved  ? 

"  The  national  spirit  of  Turkey,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  which 
might  have  been  so  useful  against  the  aggressor,  has  now  become 
dangerous  to  its  own  Government."  It  has  become  so  because  that 
Government  has  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  England.  It  will  become 
no  less  so  to  the  troops  of  England  sent  to  the  aid  of  that  Government, 
now  dependent  on  its  protection. 

*  On  the  first  political  matter  w^  whidi  I  had  t6  ckal — the  speech  of 
Warsaw— I  was  told  that  Nicholas  had  gone  mad.  I  then  aoswerea,  *'  Ye^ 
Nicholas  is  mad  as  Philip  was  mad,  and  his  madness  will  piove  the  bnghtest 
gein  in  the  Bussian  Crown.'* 
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Such,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the  question  often  put  'to  me  when  I 
speak  of  the  dangers  of  defensive  war,  "  How  can  an  additional  foipce 
cJndanger  Turkey  ?"  It  will  do  so,  because  Turkey  is  already  too  strong, 
and  such  is  precisely  the  argument  used  by  Russia  at  Vienna — "  Turkey 
is  tpo  strong  therefore  take  care  of  yourselves."  And  this,  beit  oIh 
served,  I  announced  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  struggle.  '^  You 
are  now  alarmed  at  Turkey*s  weahnen  ;  ihe  day  is  not  far  distant  loken 
you  will  be  terrified  at  her  etrengih.**  \ 

One  word  more.  You  seize  this  moment  to  enforce  on  Turkey  an 
internal  change,  which  the  agents  of  Bussia  at  the  German  courts  are 
not  backward  to  proclaim  as  giviiig  Bussia  all  she  required ;  and  you 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  compact  of  1844  and  185S,  Tea  it  gives 
Bussia  that  which  she  wanted,  and  it  is  this,  that  you  shall  become  their 
oppressors.  Tou  have  imposed  upon  them  the  hilitabt  conscbtp- 
TiON.  Bussia  now  is  the  protector  of  the  Christain  population 
throughout  Turkey.  No,  she  is  not  going  to  partition  Turkey ;  she 
will  have  it  all.  Now  you  will  have  Christain  revolts  against  Mussul* 
man  fanaticism,  and  your  troops  will  have  to  do  with  Christian  no  less 
than  with  Mussulman  insurgents  while  defending  Christian  ijghts  and 
Mussulman  independence. 

The  question  which  I  would  now  place  before  the  British  nation  i» 
this — "Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  prepared  to  partition  Turkey?"  If 
the  answer  be  in  the  negative,  I  say.  Stop  your  expedition.  If  again, 
in  the  affirmative,  I  say.  Stop  your  expedition,  for  you  will  never 
get  a  fraction  of  territory.  I  say  to  you,  of  younelves,  what  Demos- 
thenes said  to  the  Athenians,  of  the  Oiyntluans :  "  By  coveting  the 
territory  of  others  you  will  lose  your  own."  It  is  that  fatal  lust  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  delirium.  Why,  otherwise,  the  rancour  of 
every  man  when  he  is  told  that  Turkey  is  strong  enough  to  defend 
herself?  But  the  world  is  not  without  a  Providence  \  you  may  despise 
warning — you  cannot  escape  punishment. 

This  ClarendoD,  March  28, 1864. 


P.S. — ^A  Council  is  to  sit  to-morrow  morning  to  decide  on  the  steps 
to  be  taken,  and  it  may  appear  imprudent  in  me  not  to  wait  till  to- 
morrow to  publish  this  letter  in  which  I  assert  that  a  declaration  of 
war  will  not  be  made — that  is  to  say  in  the  precise  and  legal  terms  re- 
quired in  such  an  instrument,  and  that,  moreover,  the  mere  publication 
of  this  letter  may  force  the  adoption  of  a  course,  as  on  some  former 
occasions,  for  the  rery  purpose  of  falsifying  my  assertion.  But  as  the 
object  of  my  prognostications  is  not  to  obtain,  but  to  frustrate  their 
realisation,  this  is  a  reason  for  publishing  the  letter  before  the  council 
meets.  Every  step  they  can  be  forced  to  against  their  will  is  a  gain, 
and  is  a  disturbance  of  Bussia's  plan,  and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  hail  a 
measure  which  will  at  least  place  within  the  law,  in  as  far  as  Bussia  is 
concerned,  the  devoted  men,  whom  a  nation,  which  itself  imagines  it 
runs  no  risks,  is  sending  forth  an  offering  to  pestilence  and  the  sword. 
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CHRISTIANITY— FANATICISM— AND  BLOOD. 


The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  J^mea  of  to-day  :— 

"Berlin,  Monday. — Prince  Qeoige  of  Mecklenbnrg-StrelitE  v> 
Irived  here  yesterday,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Biusia 
ito  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  answer  to  the  mission  of  General  Lindheim. 
Its  tenor  is  as  follows : — ^Wben  the  Western  Powers  succeed  in  se- 
enring  the  emancipation  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  by  treafy,  the  Czar 
'will  be  willing  tp  eyacuate  the  Principalities  simultaneously  with  the 
•  eracuation  of  the  Euxine  by  the  combmed  fleets." 

]  I  have  already  pointed  out  this  CTcnt  as  about  to  happen.  I  have 
explained  beforehand  that  Eussia  would  make  you  impose,  in  the  name 

[  of  Christianity,  on  the  Ottoman  Government,  conditions  which  should 
alike  exasperate  the  Mussulmans  or  the  Christians,  making  you  to  be 

'held  the  oppressors  of  the  former,  and  which  would  constitute  herself 

'  really  the  protector  of  the  latter. 

The  conditions  which  you  have  extorted  from  Turkey  if  the  public 
statement  be  correct,  are  the  imposing  of  the  "  blood  tax  "  upon  the 
Christians,  that  is  to  say,  conscription;  and  this  you  call  raising  them  to 
an  equality  with  the  Mussulmans.    Further  you  have  obtained  for  the 

.'  Christians  the  right  of  possessing  property.  Xou  are  the  victims  of  an 
infamous  hoax  I 

The  Mussulmans  are  the  oppressed  peoplie  of  Turkey.  By  bearing 
exclusively  the  load  of  conscription,  they  are  socially  dqiressed,  the 

'  sources  of  population  restricted,  wealth  and  industry  hampered  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Christians,  who  are  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers^ 
in  wealth,  and  in  territorial  possessions.  The  Mussulmans  being  a 
patient  race,  endure  this  state  of  things,  because  it  is  the  law.  They 
do  not  see,  at  present  at  least,  that  the  drain  in  consequence  of  the 
conscription  is  tenfold  augmented  by  the  inclinations  of  Foreign 
Cabinets,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
military  force.  It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  Christians  do  enjoy  in 
Turkey  the  right  of  possessing  property,  since  the  land  is  chiefly  in  thdr 
hands. 

Once  you  have  struck  at  the  legal  condition  of  Turkey,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  this,  you  put  an  end  to  the  subnussiveness  of  the  Turks,  and 

'  to  the  contentment  of  the  Christians,  and  Eussia  can  quite  afford  to  tcU 
you  that  she  would  withdraw,  for  she  has  now  got  your  aquadron»  and 
will  soon  have  yoifir  troops,  there,  to  maintain  the  Government  in  its 
anti-national  course — to  bring  up  a  crop  of  insurrection  all  over  the 

,  land — leaving  to  you  the  task  of  mowing  it  down,  she  being  ready  to 
come  in  to  support  the  Christians,  aye,  or  even  the  Mussulmans, 

,  against  you  and  jbheir  unnatural  Government.  I  need  say  no  more  on 
this  matter.    Words  are  thrown  away. 

Now  observe  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  forces  of  the  allies. 
England  gets  Consttmtiuople,  France  the  Dardanelles.      You  have 
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25,000  men :  the  Prench  60»000.    WHH  you  get  Constantinople  with 
25,000  men  ?    Will  not  France  get  the  Dardanelles  with  50,000  P 

Oh,  but  you  have  your  squa^n  in  the  Bosphorus  I  Well,  but  is 
there  not  a  French  squadron  there  too  P  If  by  your  squadron  you 
have  got  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  dispose  of,  has  not 
France  got  your  squadron,  with  the  Dardanelles  P 

Oh,  but  we  are  the  best  of  friends  with  France  I  Will  you  be  so 
with  France  in  possession  of  the  DardaneUes,  and  you  not  in  possession 
of  Constantinople  P  This  prize,  which  you  first  secured,  and  cannot 
keep,  now  passes  to  France.  Do  you  suppose  the  French  Cabinet  to 
be  proof  against  so  mighty  a  temptation  P  If  you  have  had  your 
"  secret "  with  Eussia,  has  not  France  had  her  '*  secret  P"  When  the 
Emperor  was  dropping  words  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  was  he 
dropping  no  words  to  Louis  Napoleon  P  He  was  at  the  same  moment 
proposing  a  joint  Bussian  and  French  expedition  to  our  shores,  to  put 
down,  once  for  all,  the  insolent  islanders,  by  destroying  their  fleet  at 
Sheemess  and  Portsmouth.     Have  we,  as  yet,  had  this  revelation  P 

I  see  it  stated,  in  various  quarters,  that  1  am  leading  to  the  rupture 
with  France  by  speaking  of  it.  Those  are  insuring  that  rupture  who, 
like  the  bull,  rush  with  their  horns  and  close  their  eyes,  who  hold 
*'  secret  communication  "  with  the  Emperor ;  who  speak  of  relieving 
France  from  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  who  assent  to  the  advisability  of 
the  possession  of  Egypt  and  Candia,  and  then  send  out  ships  and 
troops,  pretending  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  empire — who  sanction 
the  sending  of  French  troops  in  common  with  those  of  England,  not 
to  act  in  aomtnony  but  to  occupy  different  portions  of  territory. 
'  The  plan  has  been  adjusted  in  the  same  fashion  as  an  engineer  con- 
structs a  machine.  The  engineer  calculates  powers  and  weights,  apd 
uses  brute  matter  through  his  understanding.     So  does  Russia. 

Judge  now  of  the  concurrent  effect  of  the  rivalry  established  of 
necessity  with  France,  of  the  occupation  of  the  Turkish  territory,  and 
of  the  protection  you  afford  to  Chrisfians.  Yes,  religion,  as  before 
now,  will  get  drunk  with  blood;  and  ambition,  relieved  from  the 
necessities  of  sacrifice  or  effort,  will  enjoy  bloodless  triumphs,  grasping 
its  crown,  not  pale  and  faltering  with  the  strain,  but  ruddy  and  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 


i;  Trnr^n,  rRixTuB,  pebht's  place,  oxford  strfet. 
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Political  Fly-Sheets.— No.  VHI. 

THE  WORDS  OF  PALMERSTON. 

The  following  letters  appeared  in  the  ^Morning  Serald*  ati^!^?Safmng  At         ^ 

Aufftut  1854,  signed  Cabitab.  Thegplaoe  the  eha^Meise'OfifOBXi  EllmBdfON^ 
and  Hr.  Ubqithabt  in  a  new  light,  and  suggest  ft  naai  in^irjf,  .  MowCjptMtf 
can  be  made  and  how  it  can  be  used. 
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LETTER  I.         ^  VO^''  '  • 

Si», — ^You  have  marked  your  sense  of  the  ifcpflSbfieBc-dnhe 
disclosures  made  the  other  night  by  Lord  Clarendon,  as  beariipi^on 
the  character  of  the  Government,  by  admitting  into  your  columtis 
an  able  artide  on  the  subject  from  a  contemporary,  which  throws 
on  the  matter  the  additional  light  of  contrast — ^Ijord  Clarendon  and 
Mr.  Urquhart  are  placed  in  juxta-position,  and  the  accuracy  of 
every  statement  and  prediction  made  by  the  latter,  brought  out  in 
strong  relief  by  the  false  assertions  of  the  former.^  Make  out  the 
best  case  you  can  for  Lord  Clarendon ;  give  him  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt ;  suppose  him  to  have  been  only  intensely  ignorant,  and  not 
designedly  treacherous,  still  but  one  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 
As  long  as  incapacity  is  not  necessary  for  a  British  minister,  or 
knowledge  a  disqualification,  it  is  plain,  that  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Mr.  Urquhart  ought  to  change  places 

Sir,  are  we  determined  to  be  the  trumpeters  of  our  own  folly,  and 
turn  ourselves  into  ridicule  for  the  amusement  of  the  world  ?  The 
very  power  with  whom  we  are  "  at  war'^  can  throw  in  our  teeth, 
through  its  organ  the  Times,  that'  our  House  of  Commons  is 
imbecile,  and  our  Government  depr&ved.  "  What  the  rulers  are 
that  must  the  people  be.^' 

This  is  the  truth  we  must  now  lay  to  heart,  that  in  the  acts  ot 
our  rulers,  and  the  submissiveness  of  our  Parliament,  we  may  see 
our  own  apathy  and  folly ;  and  each  man  at  once  begin  the  task  of 
saving  his  country  by  reforming  himself. 

What  one  man  has  done  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  have  done. 

That  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Urquhart  and  ourselves  is  really  that  between  a  blind  man  and  a 
seeing  one,  I  propose  to  go  over  the  grounds  on  which  his  judgment; 
was  formed — facts  that  were  equally  available  for  all  of  us ;  that  is, 
what  it  was  that  he  saw,  and  we  were  blind  to.  We  were  as  much. 
"  surprised"  last  year  at  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  these 
matters,  as  at  everything  that  has  occurred.  We  had  hitherto 
thought  him  extravagant  in  his  fears  of  Russian  aggression,  and  his 
view  of  the  importance  of  an  intimate  alliance  with  Turkey.    But 


when  we  were  ^  mad  for  war  with  Russia,  and  dencnmciBg  our 
Government  as  traitors  for  segociating^  be  said  "For  God*s  sake! 
do  nothing  to  belp  Turkey.  Instead  of  sending  out  fleets  and 
armies,  only  withdraw  your  ambassador — ^leave  Turkey  to  her  fate. 
Force  your  Oovemment  into  inaction.  It  is  your  only  chaoce." 
No  public  man  in  his  senses  oould  have  taken  such  a  conarse  without 
the  most  positive  oertainty  tiiat  it  was  the  right  one.  His  onlv 
means  of  action  was  through  public  meetings  and  the  pr^s.  He 
took  the  course  that  was  most  unpopular.  It  was  putting  his 
reputation  to  the  severest  test.  It  was  exposing  himself  to  the 
most  odious  imputations.  He  was  denounced  as  a  Eussian  agent, 
and  the  Tufks  themselves  might  well  lurve  resented  this  novel 
method  of  support. 

Events  have  since  triumphantly  justified  him;  so  that  we  know 
he  was  not  out  c^  his  senses.     Then  he  had  groftnds. 

The  question  is — what  were  titiey? 

The  conclusions  he  had  come  to,  from  facts  wbieli  I  shaD 
presently  mention,  were  these : — 

That  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East  had  been  reversed ;  that 
danger  was  now  to  Russia,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of 
Turkey;  for  if  she  did  not  go  on  she  was  ruined,  and  that  by  arms 
she  could  not  go  on ;  that  Turkey  being  unassailable  by  her,  "Ac 
must  use  the  other  powers  to  break  her  down.'' 

That  she  was  able  to  do  this,  because  she  commanded  ilie  British 
Cabinet. 

The  successive  steps  for  working  out  this  scheme  are  exacdj 
what  have  taken  place.  To  .give  flie  quarrel  a  "European  cha- 
racter,^'* by  establishing  herscilf  inthe  Principalities,  thus  ^  violating 
the  public  law  of  Europe."*  To  this  end,  keeping  the  Tories  out 
of  them.  By  protracted  negociations  to  give  time  for  the  Sultan 
to  collect  a  powerful  army,  which,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  pre- 
vented from  fighting.  To  bring  England  and  France  on  the  fieW 
as  her  enemies,  that  they  might  get  into  Turkey  as  friends. 

Now  for  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  TJrquhart's  conclttsions  are 
formed. 

By  an  extraordinary  circumstance  we  have  had  put  into  our 
possession  Russia's  judgment  in  her  own  words  of  her  position 
in  the  East.  «» 

Let  me  make  some  quotations  from  "the  very  secret  despatches^ 

Published  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  Portfolio,    That  of  Coont 
*o2Zo  di  Borgo  was  written  in  November,  1828,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Campaign  of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  : — 
"  If  the  Sultan  has  been  enabled  id  offer  us  a  more  determined  and  regnhff 

•  Lord  dnrendon  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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xesistanoe,  whilst  he  had  scwHoely  aafiemble^  t<^ther  ihe  demeDta  of  his  new* 
plaa  of  reform  and  amelioration,  how  foroaidable  should  we  have  found  him 
bad  he  had  time  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and  to  render  tkal  barrier  impene" 
trable  which  we  find  so  much  difficultj  in  surmounting,  though  art  has 
hitherto  done  so  Uttle  to  assist  nature.  Things  b^ng  in  this  state,  we  must 
congpratulate  ourselves  upon  having  attacked  them  beifpre  they  became  more 
dangerous  for  us/' 

'*  The  campaign  has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  multiplying  precau- 
tionSy  in  order  to  dimmiah  the  dangers  of  thefidure** 

**  The  consequence  of  any  negotiation  in  the  present  state  of  things  would 
be,  throughout  Europe,  a  desire  opposed  to  what  we  are  under  the  necemty 
of  obtaining.  The  disposition  is  very  naturally  the  conaequenee  of  that 
species  of  European  amalgam  to  which  we  have  had  to  assoaLate  the  special 
policy  of  the  Mmpir£,  The  intiy^at  of  all  the  others  is  to  retain  us  there* 
because  they  thus  possess  more  chances  of  ia^>eding  our  process.  Oum 
should  tend  to  deliver  us,  imperceptibly  by  the  force  ^i  events^  and  without 
having  the  air,  if  possible,  of  being  desirous  to  escape  from  them.  The 
surest  method  of  accomplishing  the  object  which  i<  ^Men^taZ  to  our  preseni  and 
y^^«r6  tiM^^u^^tf  is  to  evade  the  ill-timed  negotiations.  This  superiority 
has  become  a  condition  of  our  political  existence,  such  as  we  must  establish 
it,  and  maintain  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  our  own." 

**  If  unforeseen  obstacles  have  existed,  the  Emperor  knows  how  to  surmount 
them,  and  I  see  in  the  very  necessity  in  which  we  are  placed  of  conquering  a 
principle  of  activity  and  energy  which  will  preserve  to  the  empire  and  its 
^orious  chief,  In  the  sphere  which  is  their  own,  that  supremacy,  from  which 
it  belongs  to  no  human  power  to  make  them  descend." 

**  It  was  the  Russian  empire  which,  after  tioo  years  of  preparaiian^  put 
itself  in  motion  against  the  Turjdsh  empire,  reduced  to  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Europe." 

'*  This  time  (the  winter)  ought  to  be  put  to  profit  to  show  ourselves  on  a 

fdrmidablefooiiny  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.     This  condition  is 

ffiioL     It  is  the  only  chance  that  remains  to  us  to  re-^establish  ourselves  in 

public  opinion/'— (C%^2m/  J^ozzo  di  Borgo  to  Count  Nesselrode  Farts,  Nov,  28, 

1828.) 

"  It  remains  only  to  combine  aU  our  forces  and  to  employ  them  with 
energy  on  the  theatre  of  war."  "  Then  we  shall  oonfirm  the  influence  of 
Ettsaia  on  the  internal  and  external  repose  of  the  rest  of  Eun^.  It  would 
be  dangerous,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dissemble  from  ourselves  that  these 
ends,  easy  of  acquisition  in  1829,  risk  becoming  problematical,  or  even  im- 
possible, in  1830.  "~(Pri«cf  JWw«»  ^  Cotw*^  JV'(M«Zr«fe,Z<>^^ 

Danger  to  Russia  from  Turkey  I  And  that  not  frocn  encroaching 
projects  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan^  but  oidy  because  he  was  becom- 
.  ing  able  to  resist  her  I  He  had  then  but  begun  to  form  his  9rmj, 
as  we  know  from  Colonel  Chesney,  he  vas  never  able  to  hruig  no 
more  than  30^000  regular  troops  into  the  field.  Russia  after  two 
yean  of  prq[>aration  was  obliged  to  ''  combine  all  her  forces  "  to 
r-nke  ftnv  impression.     She  .lud^red  that  one  vear  vnnvf.  wonVl 
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render  the  barrier  of  Turkey  "impenetrable"  This  is  Rnasia's 
own  judgment  as  to  her  physical  force;  yet  we  thought  Mr. 
XJrquhart  doting  when  he  told  us,  at  the  beginning  of  these  trans- 
actions, that  Turkey  "  was  unassailable  by  Russia/' 

But  what  was  the  "  danger "  from  Turkey  becoming  strong  ? 
Why  was  Russia  "  under  the  necessity  of  conquering  ?  *'  She 
answers :  "  This  superiority  has  now  become  a  condition  of  our 
political  existence,  such  as  we  must  establish  and  maintaia  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  our  own."  It  was  "  a  mtal  condition" 
"to  re-establish  herself  in  public  opinion,''  because  running  every 
moment  the  risk  of  ruin  by  discovery.  At  this  moment  she  has 
imposed  upon  us  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  money — the 
flower  of  our  army,  and  the  whole  of  our  fleet,  even  although  the 
war  has  put  an  end  to  itself. 

I  have  said  that  the  other  conclusion  Mr.  Urquhart  came  to  was, 
that  Russia  could  effect  her  purposes  only  by  having  the  control  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  Every  act  and  word  of  one  man  in  that 
Cabinet  proves  him  to  be  the  agent  of  Russia.  In  secret  conclaves 
the  longest  head  must  rule. 

LETTER  II. 

Sir, — I  have  asserted  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart 
are  both  distinct^  from  us.  To  justify  that  assertion,  let  me  now 
quote  some  of  the  words  of  each. 

**  There  is  no  nature  no  moving  power  but  mind.  All  else  is  passive  and 
inert.  In  human  aifairs  this  power  is  opinion ;  in  political  affairs  it  is  public 
opinion,  and  he  who  can  grasp  the  power,  with  it  will  subdue  the  fleshy  arm 
of  physical  strength,  and  compel  it  to  work  out  his  purpose.  Those  states- 
men who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  passions,  the  interests,  and  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  are  able  to  gain  an  ascendancy,  and  to  exercise  a  sway 
over^human  affairs  far  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  belongs  to  the 
power  and  ,resour€es  of  the  state  over  which  they  preside." — (Lard  Palmer- 
aton  Speech  June  11,  1829.) 

*•  In  every  age  of  great  movement  it  has  been  the  secret  thoughts  of  one 
or  two  men,  unsuspected  either  in  their  tendency  or  power,  that  have  done 
and  undone,  and  that  by  using  the  *  opinions  *  that  men  think  their  own," — 
(Mr,  Urquhart' s  "  Central  Asia.'*) 

The  words  first  quoted  were  used  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  opposed  the  Wellington  Administration,  for  not 
being  sufficiently  hostile  to  Turkey.  Russia  then  trembled  lest 
Europe  should  discover  her  weakness —  {Prince  lAeven  to  Count 
Nesselrode,  June  4,  1829) — speaks  of  the  necessity  "  not  to  alienate 
completely  from  us  the  Cabinet  of  London ;^^  declares  ''that  tran- 
quillity will  be  maintained'' — ^that  is  that  Russia  was  safe  firom 
interference^  "  in  spite  of  the  faults  and  passions  of  the  Duke  of 
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WeUington^'^  because  ''the  cry  of  peace  had  resounded  to  the 
Lower  House." 

"The  ministiy  has  not  dared  to  answer  the  speech  in  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  whose  name  is  henceforth  associated  with  those  of  the  first  parliamentaiy 
orators  of  England,  has  insisted  on  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
proved  thai  an  Austro- Turkish  policy  would  only  disturb  it,*' « 

'*  Aided  by  our  moderation,  this  salutary  disposition  wUl  make  every  day 
new  proselytes." 

Next  year  afler  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  signed,  when  the 
object  of  Russia  was  to  secure  that  she  should  not  be  hindered  in 
carrying  that  treaty  into  effect,  he  again  attacks  the  Ministry : — 

**  Sir,  I  object  to  the  policy  of  making  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire 
an  object  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Christian  and  civilized  Europe." — 
(Debate  on  the  Jddress,  Feb.  5,  1830.) 

In  a  speech  on  the  16th  February  he  declares  that  the  war  arose 
not  out  of  the  fault  of  Russia,  but  the  aggessions  of  Turkey,  He 
then  charges  on  the  Cabinet  the  results  of  .the  war  (which  he  thus 
appears  to  lament),  because  they  had  not  made  to  Turkey  suf- 
ficiently urgent  representations  to  agree  at  once  to  the  demands  of 
BuBsia.     These  are  his  words : — 

**  1  should  like  to  see  that  while  England  adopted  a  firm  resolution — ^almost 
the  only  one  she  could  adopt — upon  no  consideration,  and  in  no  event  to 
take  part  with  Turkey,  that  decision  was  fairly  and  frankly  communicated  to 
the  Turk,  and  that  he  was  made  acquainted  from  the  beginning  that  he  was 
in  uo  possible  ooniingency  to  look  to  JSny  land  for  assistance,** 

Meanwhile  Prince  Lieven  writes  to  his  Government : — 

'*  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  remark  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that 
from  the  moment  that  justice  was  rendered  to  our  policy  it  would  be  right  to 
manifest  it  publicly,  and  to  abstain  from  all  the  direct  and  indirect  measures 
which  make  people  believe  in  too  favourable  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards 
the  JPorte,  and  which  might  encourage  its  resistance. —{Frince  Lieven  to  Count 
Nesadrode,  June  1,  1829.) 

Liet  i;s  recall  to  ourselves  that  Russia — as  we  know  by  her  own 
TTords — had  undertaken  this  war  to  avert  "the  dangers  of  the 
future/^  arising  from  the  reviving  power  of  Turkey ;  that  the  treaty 
ivliich  ended  it  was  obtained  from  the  Porte  only  by  their  igno- 
rance of  the  real  position  of  the  Russian  army  at  Adrianople^  and 
by  the  help  of  the  British  Ambassador;  that  its  terms  were  a 
violation  of  her  engagements  with  all  other  powers,  "  as  she  had 
liound  herself  not  to  seek  territorial  aggrandisement.^' 

In  1832  Lord  Palmerston,  being  himself  Foreign  Minister,  again 
says : — 

*'  In  the  Turkish  war  Eussia  was  not  the  aggressor,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who   was   certainly  friendly  to  i 
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Tarkeiy,  woald  have  left  her  unaided  had  she  h6etk  tm^nstfy  ftttacM.  It 
would  be  fatii^uing  to  the  house  to  detail  all  the  provocations  Turkey  offered 
to  Russia.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  she  violated  the  provisions  of  tlie 
treaty  of  Akerman,  and  then  denied  redress  >  so  that  if  ever  there  was  just 
ground  for  going  to  war  Eussia  had  it  for  going  to  war  with  Turkey."— 
(Debate  on  Russia  and  Poland,  Au^i  7,  1833.) 

Of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  he  'says,  what  Lord  Aberdeen 
recently  repeated. 

*'  She  did  not  on  that  occasion  acquire  any  increase  of  tenritory,  at  teait, 
not  in  Europe  (/).  I  think  the  oflScial  situation  I  fadd  in  the  house  rendeis  k 
my  duty  to  state /zc^(/)  like  these  when  powers  are  attacked  in  debate  with 
whom  we  are  in  alliance,  who  profess  tobe,  and  I  believe  t-o  be,  desirous  to 
stand  upon  the  best  terms  with  this  country.*' 

Russia  was  at  this  time  occupied  in  subjugating  the  Poles.  Her 
fiailure  or  success  depended^  as  in  the  case  of  Turkey^  on  England. 

In  August^  1831^  Lord  Palmerston  said,  "  that  whaterver  obliga- 
tion existing  treaties  imposed  would  at  f^  times  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  Goverment.^' 

In  1833  he  put  this  construction  upon  that  promise : — 

'*  The  claim  of  Eussia  to  the  possession  of  Poland  is  not  of  old  right,  bit 
bears  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  British  Government  feel,  there- 
fore, that,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  that  treaty,  they  have  a  rigktio 
entertain  and  es^eea  an  opinion  on  any  act  which,  in  their  view,  tends  to  a 
violation  or  a  departure  from  the  stipulations  into  which  they  entered  with 
the  other  contracting  parties." — {Mmtee  of  Ckmmons,  July  9»  1S33.) 

He  continues  :— 

"  The  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  had  a  right  to  reqiure 
that  the  constitution  of  Poland  should  not  be  touched.  This  was  an  optnm 
whiok  I  had  not  doncealed  from  the  Russian  Gavemmeni.  The  Rustm 
€hvemment^  however,  took  a  deferent  view  of  the  quesHon** 

Having  thus  stated  what  he  had  done,  he  justified  what  he  had 
not  done , — 

''If  the  British  Government  had  wished  to  make  the  fate  of  the  Poles 
certain,  and  to  involve  them  in  a  contest  with  forces  so  superior  as  to  render 
i^esistance  on  their  part  for  a  week  imposs^le,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
declare  that  they  would  by  force  of  arms  compel  Eussia  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  Poland." 

This,  while  but  for  kis  presence  in  the  British  Cabinet,  Kussia 
would  have  been  at  once  attacked  by  four  warlike  nations,  (France, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Persia,)  eager  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs,  as 
well  as  to  save  Poland  ? 

It  was  then  to  Russia  that  really  applied  the  words  wfiich  his 
hearers  frere  to  understand  as  applying  to  England,  '^  exercise  a 
'way  far  out  of  all  proportion  ^ater  than  belong  to  the  state  over 


'wbicli  he  |»6sicleB."  Ib  the  temuk&UB  psaaage  wbidi  so  ends, 
the  power  ia  revealed  of  this  transfer.  He  makes  "  miai  "  and  * 
"  opinion  "  synonymoua,  and  confounds  toother  "  interest "  and 
"  opinion,"  but_  opinions  alone  can  be  grasped  and  nsed.  A  man 
could  not  avail  himaelf  of  the  knowledge  of  others  to  nse  them 
The  blind  only  are  led.  For  England's  interests  no  leading  waa 
required,  and  no  blindness  serriceable.  The  above-cited  inatanees 
sbow  how  he  blinded,  how  he  led — whom  he  operated  upon,  And 
whom  he  served.  This  ia  a  wonderful  atory  j  I  proceed. 
In  1829  Lord  Palmerston  aaid : 

"  Every  sHtioa  has  a  right  to  mannge  its  own  affairs  as,it  pleases.  And 
one  natioQ  has  no  ri^t  to  control  by  force  of  arms  the  will  of  another  nation 
in  the  choice  of  its  own  Government.  To  thia  principle  I  cordially  assent.  It 
is  sound — ii  omil  to  6e lacred — and  I  trust  i!]ngland  will  never  be  fouud  toset 
the  aiample  of  its  violatiort."— (ZteiateM  affair*  of  Portugal,  Jtme,  1, 1829.) 
In  1834,  he  makea  England  place,  "  by  force  of  arms,"  Ruseia's 
candidate  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  1839,  by  force  of  arms  he 
deposes  the  ruler  of  Affghaniatan,  and  sets  up  an  obnoxious  exile. 
Thia  wanton  attack  was  made  bscatne  that  ruler  was  the  friend  at  , 
Ilussia.  How  bitter,  then,  must  be  his  eumity  to  that  power  herself! 
Yet  the  understanding  between  Locd  PalmerstoK  and  the  Kussiau 
Cabinet  waa,  "that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in 
Persia,  were  almost  the  same;"  that  their  representatives  "should 
ha.ve  corresponding  instructioM  f"  Under  these  instructions  the 
Rus^an  candidate  ia  set  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  attacks 
Herat.  All  Asia  is  moved  to  a  confederacy  to  subvert  British 
power  in  Asia.  Then  comes  an  explosion.  Russia  is  vehemently 
called  to  account,  and  the  hostile  despatch  ends  in  these  words  — 

"  The  British  Government  readily  admit  tfast  Bussia  'nfree  to  pursue,  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  question,  whatever  course  may  appear  to  the  Cabiuet 
of  St.  Petersburg  mosi  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Bussia, 

The  "interest  of  Russia."  Here  is  the  explanation.  Yea;  that 
expluDB  ev«ything.  Whether  he  keeps  £Dg)and  quiet,  or  pushes 
her  oa ;  whether  he  refuses  to  avenge,  or  intlicts  in  snticipatioQ 
punishment. 

The  second  extract  at  the  head  of  this  letter  was  written  as  ex- 
planatory of  this  proceeding,  so  that  one  of  these  two  men  saw 
what  the  other  waS  about.     These  two  aione  saw  before  them. 

When  at  length  suspicions   spread   and   charges  arf  — ^'    ~ 
nngnlar  defence  is  adopted,  and  just  such  as  waa  to  bf 
from  one  who  knows  what  opinion  was,  and  hud  made  i 
It  amounts  to  a  moral  aliH — impossibility. 
"It  is  the  grossest  ignoianee  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  ma 
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time  charged  with  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations  can  he  influenced  in  the 
management  of  those  affairs  by  any  other  feeling  than  his  conception  ofuihaiu 
his  duty  according  to  his  political  opinion  " — {July  21,  1847.) 

A  few  more  curiosities  of  the  kind  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

He  had  said/  April  20,  1836 — '^It  is  not  prudent  or  wise  to 
anticipate  wrongs.  It  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  wrongs  when  they 
have  occurred."  '^  Anticipation  of  wrong  "  became  two  years  after, 
the  ground  of  the  war  in  AfiTghanistan,  where  no  wrong  could  have 
been  inflicted.  . 

In  1833  he  refused  to  help  Turkey  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
urged  the  Porte  to  accept  Russians  aid,  consequently  : — 

"  Russia,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Government,  was  able  to  carry  away  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  of  which  the  most  objectionable  portion  was  that 
it  gave  practically  to  the  Russian  Government  a  power  of  interference  and 
dictation  in  Turkey  not  consistent  with  the  independence  of  that  state."— 
{Speech  on  Mr.  Urquharfs  Motion,  March  1,  1850.) 

At  the  time  he  said : — 

"  We  have  a  double  security,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  good  faith  W 
Russia ;  and  secondly,  in  the  doubt  I  entertain  whether  it  enters  into  the 
policy  of  Russia  at  present  to  accomplish  this  object  (the  partition  of 
Turkey)."— (/ttZy  11,  1833.)     . 

In  the  same  speech  he  reiterates : — 

'*  We  have  interests  in  common  with  Russia ;  "  and  again  puts  forward 
the  weakness  of  England — **  we  wish  to  be  ou  friendly  terms  with  Russia, 
because  the  consequences  of  war  may  be  nearly  as  disastrous  to  the  conquering 
as  to  the  unsuccessful  Fower" 

In  1839,  Mehemet  Ali  is  again  in  the  field.  Now  Lord  Palmer 
ston  is  all  activity.  At  first  to  save  Turkey  from  Russia,  he  com- 
municates to  the  French  Government  a  plan  for  forcing  the 
Dardanelles — {Viscount  Palmerston  to  Lord  Granville,  June  19, 
1839,)  in  case  of  a  Russian  Force  entering  the  Turkish  territory. 

Next  year  it  is  concert  tvith  Russia,  and  accordingly  he  speaks  of 
her  in  these  terms  :-r- 

"  It  is  possible  for  any  government  to  have  acted  with  more  honour  and 
good  faith  in  any  matter  than  the  Russian  Government  has  acted  with  the 
other  Powers  in  respect  to  Turkey.  I  feel  bound  to  say  this  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  not  just  to  impute  to  that  Power 
that  her  present  conduct  has  any  tendency  whatever  inimical  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire." 

This  after,  "  to  the  surprise  of  the  Government,"  she  had  "  car- 
ried away  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.'^  Biyt  that  was  no 
"  surprise,"  it  was  only  convenient  to  say  so. 

This  concert  with  Russia  led  to  the  rupture  with  France — to  the 
war,  which,  undertakeii.  to  preserve  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Turkey,  ended  in  that  integrity  being  broken  by  the  permanent 
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-  separation  of  Egypt^  according  to  Lord  Falmerston  himself^  who^ 
in  the  speech  just  referred  to  argued  against  his  very  act. 

"  What  would  any  man  say  supposing  I  were  to  argue  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  to  make  the 
Lord-Leintenant  of  Ireland  the  hereditary  Sovereign  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
because  by  so  doing  it  would  more  firmly  unite  the  population  of  the 
British  Islands  ? " 

The  '^  independence/' — also  according  to  his  own  statement — as 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  revived  on  July  13,  1841,  with 
this  difference,  that  Turkey  was  now  bound  to  all,  instead  of  one  of 
the  powers,  just  as  at  present  the  protectorate  of  the  five  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  one. 

Sir,  I  apply  to  Lord  Palmerston  his  own  rule — "  We  can  only 
judge  of  the  intentions  of  Russia  by  her  conduct.^'  In  1829  he 
availed  himself  of  our  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  could 
affirm  that  '^  the  extension  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Turkey  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  Russia  herself,^'  to  constrain  the  then 
Government  to  abandon  all  resistance  to  her.  Now  he  avails  him- 
self of  our  knowledge  of  those  designs,  but  of- our  ignorance  as  to 
their  instruments  to  accumulate  the  armies  of  Europe  on  the  soil 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  crush  it  by  an  untried  and  unimagined 
method  of  unneeded  defence.  Meanwhile  he  makes  England 
"  Content  to  send  out  nearly  the  whole  of  her  fleet  and  the  flower 
of  her  army,  to  be  engaged  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  in  stormy 
seas,  and  on  dangerous  shores,  so  that  her  position  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  her  own,  or  any  foreign  history.'^ — {Times,  May  29, 1854.) 
Why  was  not  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  least,  spared  in  1828  ?  or  why 
is  not  Turkey  now  told  that  she  could  look,  '^  in  no  possible  con- 
tingency for  England^s  aid  ?  " 

By  opinion^s  means  he  has  grasped  the  fleshy  arm  of  physical 
strength  to  work  out  his  purpnose — the  bones  and  sinews,  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  England  are  now  working  out  that  purpose  on  the 
plains  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  passion  of 
the  nation  for  war  against  Russia  he  has  turned  into  a  weapon  for 
lier.  The  interests  at  stake  against  Russian  dominion  he  has  made 
lier  bank — she  trades  upon  them,  and  makes  her  fortune. 

People  say  what  motive  can  he  have  ?  Motive !  The  intellectual 
pleasure — "  the  magical  power  to  sway  the  minds  and  govern  the 
conduct  of  all  mankind'^  * — of  working  out  such  a  scheme.  The 
man  who  ^^  sees  ^'  must  either  oppose  her  or  help  her  :  he  has  not 
done  the  one — then  he  has  the  other. 

I  point  out  the  danger  to  save,  not  to  destroy,  and  do,  very  truly, 
sign  myself,  Cakitas. 

*  His  own  words  in  reply,  to  Mr.  Anstey. 


*.     -  -^, 
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LETTER  in. 

Sib, — I  did  not  complete  the  subject  in  my  last.  Let  me  now 
resume  by  another  quotation  from  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  value 
of  "  opinion."  In  a  speech  on  the  war  in  Hungary,  he  marks  out 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  England  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  be 
the  expression  of  opinion  (July  21,  1849) ;  and  thus  defends  it : 

•*  It  is  qaite  true  that  it  may  be  said  your  opinions,  are  but  opinions,  and 
you  express  them  against  our  opinions,  who  have  at  our  codimaiid  large 
armies  to  back  them.  What  are  opinions  against  armies  ?  Sir,  my  answer 
is — Opinions  are  stronger  than  armies." 

Shall  we  take  this  as  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  to  Poland? 
He  expressed  his  "  opinion  "  in  her  favour,  but  he  held  back  the 
armies  advancing  to  her  rescue. 

In  the  same  speech  he  exposes  the  great  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  Hungarian  contest — ^for 

"  The  political  independence  and  liberties  of  Europe  are  bound  up  with 
the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  Austria,  as  a  great  European  power."  And 
"  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hungarians  should  be  succcssfnl,  this  would  lead 
dumembermeni  to  of  the  empire."  "  If  Hungary  should  be  crushed,  Austria 
in  that  battle  wilt  have  crushed  her  own  right  arm.  ...  It  is,  I  say,  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  this  great  contest  may  be  brought  to  a  temunation  bj 
some  amicable  treaty,'* 

He  had  often  before  asserted  that  the  policy  of  his  Government 
was  ''to  give  friendly  advice." 

On  this  occasion  the  Hungarians  appealed  to  him,  as  the  Greeks 
had  done  to  Mr.  Canning.     To  them  he  replied : — 

'*  That  the  British  Government  had  no  diplomatic  relation  with  Hungary 
except  as  a  component  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire." — (Foreign  Office^ 
August,  12,  1848.) 

.With  regard  to  Austria.     In  the  same  speech  he  says : — 

'*  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  matter, 
thought  that  any  opportunity  has  a%  yet  presented  itself  that  could  enable 
them,  with  any  advantage,  to  make  official  communication  of  those  opinvm» 
which  they  entertain  on  the  subject." 

In  St.  Petersburg  he  said,  two  months  before : — 

"  Much  as  her  Majesty's  Government  regret  the  interference  of  Bustia,  &c, 
they  have  not  considered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  at  present  calls  for 
any  formal  expression  of  the  opinione  of  Great  Britain  on  the  matter.'* 

Here  are juxta-positions,  the  most  wonderful,  and  most  bewilder- 
ing. One  and  the  same  word,  is  used  on  all  these  occasions.  A 
Minister  of  England,  tells  the  Pailiament  of  the  Realm,  when 
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spei^khig  of  eyent»j  of  sitcli  magnitude,  as  avowedly  to  decide  ibe 
fate^  that  is  to  compromise  the  peace  and  destroy  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  the  worlds  that  the  action  of  England,  consists  in 
the  expression  of  opinion,  and  that,  as  a  substitate  for  the  exercise 
of  her  power  to  repress  the  wrong.  He  tells  them,  that  he  does 
not  employ  armies  and  fleets,  that  he  leaves  in  abeyance  the  whole 
physical  power  of  England  to  defend  her  right,  and  thereby  with  it, 
the  restraining  effect  of  fear,  for  this  reason,  that  opinions,  are 
stronger  than  armies.  The  maxim  is  accepted,  it  \&  hailed  as  a  new 
discovery.  He  is  allowed  to  act  upon  it,  and  therefore  he  im- 
mediately writes  to  Austria,  directly  engaged  in  the  matter,  and  to 
Rofisia,  who  interferes  in  the  quarrel,  to  say,  that  the  English 
Government,  has  no  opinions  to  express  on  the  subject.  Whea 
Liord  Falmerston  said,  **  Opinions  are  stronger  than  armies^^  he 
put  it,  as  his  answer  to  Russia  and  Austria,  and  his  hearers  believed 
that  he  was  acting  against  Russia  and  Austria  and  they  inferred, 
that  he  was  using  means  to  paralyse  Austria  and  Russia,  and  to 
call  forth,  and  to  combine,  those  opinions  that  were  hostile  to 
Atistria  and  Russia,  into  a  form,  and  with  a  force,  that  would 
make  them  stronger  than  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Sut 
what  would  have  been  the  feeling  of  any  man,  who  listened  to  him, 
had  he  known,  that  at  the  very  moment,  he  had  taken  the  most 
absolute  means  to  repress  in  Hungary,  every  hostile  opinion,  aad 
to  relieve  Austria  and  Russia,  from  every  opposition  to  the  effects 
of  their  armies, — ^from  the  opinions  of  England,  or  the  opinions  of 
its  Government.  Would  the  opinion  of  such  a  listener  have  been, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  imbecile,  yet,  when  the  facts  are  brought 
out,  when  we  have  before  us  the  evidence  of  this  game  practised, 
upon  ourselves,  by  deception,  the  conclusion  we  come  to,  is  not 
treachery,  but  imbecility.  Imbecility  not  in  us,  but  him.  Such  is  the 
very  conclusion  drawn  from  the  case,  by  the  Westminster  Review. 
But  while  a  war  is  going  on,  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  if  not  concluded  by  an 
**  amicable  treaty/^  must  bring  such  terrible  consequences  for 
Europe,  which  treaty  nevertheless,  he  abstains  fi^om  uttering  one 
word  to  bring  about,  another  war  is  going  on  which  could  have  no 
earthly  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  he  had  inter- 
posed, for  its  adjustment.  There  was  a  civil  war  between  the 
Danes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  regarding  matters  of 
iutemal  administration :  there  no  armies  threatened  Europe,  and 
310  '^  opinion^'  was  required  to  counterbalance  them.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston finds  reasons  for  a  formal  expression  of  the  '^  opinion  :^'  Great 
Britain  interposes  with  mediation,  enforces  an  armistice,  has  so 
much  to  say  at  St.  Peterburg,  as  to  make  the  correspondence 
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occupy  6000  folio-  pages^  and  the  end  is  a  treaty,  whicli  deliven 
over  to  Russia  that  Denmark,  which  she  had  never  entered,  nor 
could  enter  with  her  armies.  This  awful  crime  was  anounced  to 
the  world  by  the  ''Times,''  as  the  triumph  "of  the  active,  pacific, 
and  intelligent  diplomacy  of  our  day,  whith  had  contrived  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  general  war/' 

By  speech  or  by  silence.  Lord  Falmerston  equally  arrive  at  his 
end.  By  having  opinions  to  express,  he  puts  Denmark  in  the 
hands  of  Russia — by  holding  his  tongue,  Hungary.  By  speaking 
in  one  quarter  the  Sound  becomes  the  inheritance  of  the  Czar,  by 
having  nothing  to  say  in  another  quarter,  he  enables  that  Czar  to 
say,  "  When  I  speak  of  Russia,  I  speak  of  Austria,  what  suits  one, 
suits  the  other."  But  of  course  who  cares  for  what  the  Czar  says? 
Austriais  now  toget  the  Principalities, because  it  does  not  suit  Russia. 

In  1836,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  debate  on  Russia  and  Turkey, 
said: — 

*'  We  feel  as  deeply  as  my  honourable  friend  how  essential  it  is  to  the 
commercial  resources  of  this  country  to  secure  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  an  extension  of  our  commercial  interests  with  Turkey." 

In  1823,  he  declared  '^  The  commerce  of  Turkey  is  very  material 
to  this  country." — (House  of  Commons ,  August,  1853.) 

In  1825,  he  had  branded  as  "Russian  "  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Porte  to  England,  for  the  establishment  of  "  free  trade  "  between 
the  two  countries. 

In  1837,  he  had  signed  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  by  which  import 
duties  were  raised  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  exports  from  3  to  12 
transit  charged  3  per  cent.,  the  original  draft  to  which  the  Porte 
had  agreed  having  left  untouched  the  old  duty  on  imports,  and 
secured  considerable  reduction  on  exports,  with  transit /ree.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  there  was  no  material  difference  between  the  two ; 
but  gave  as  an  explanation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1,1848 : 

''Nobody  can  suppose,  especially  in  arranging  commercial  transactions 
between  the  two  countries,  that  you  can  go  with  a  draft  treaty  in  one  hand 
and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  say  to  a  foreign  minister,  *  Now,  Sir,  sign  that 
treaty,  or  jump  out  of  the  window.*  " 

The  explanation  of  the  Turkish  Minister  was — "  What  could  we 
do  ?  //  wcfy  the  condition  on  which  England  granted  her  svfpori 
against  Mehem^t  AH." 

After  the  affair  of  Sinope  the  Times  thus  expressed  the  popular 
feeling : — "  The  English  people  are  resolved  that  Russia  shall  noj 
dictate  conditions  to  Europe,  or  convert  the  Black  Sea  into  » 
Russian  lake.^^ 

How  that  "  conversion '^  had  taken  place  comes  into  my  story. 
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I  have  already  quoted  Lord  Falmersion^B  special  {heading  for 
Russia  ou  the  treaty  for  Adrinople : — 

"  She  did  not  on  that  occasion  acquire  additional  territory — at  least  in 
JSurope" 

By  one* paragraph  Turkey  is  made  to  cede  "all  the  eastern 
littoral  of  the  Black  Sea/'  But  it  did  not  belong  to  Turkey.  It 
Iras^  and  is  still,  the  property  of  the  Circassian  people,  who  do  pre- 
serve, in  our  time,  worth  and  courage  to  oppose  the  arms  and  gold 
of  Russia.  To  make  the  Black  Sea  a  Russian  lake,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  the  trade  of  this  people. 

In  1836,  the  Vixen,  a  British  merchant  vessel,  was  seized  by  a 
Russian  man-of-war  while  peaceably  trading  with  the  Circassians, 
and  confiscated,  because,  according  to  the  Russian  admiral,  "  It  was 
employed  upon  a  blockaded  coast  in  an  unlawful  trade  with  the 
enemies  of  this  country .'' 

'  More  than  two  months  after  Lord  Falmerston  is  informed  of  this 
proceeding,  he  writes  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  thus  winds  up  the 
matter : — 

"  His  Majesty's  government,  considering  that  Sondjouk  Kale  now  belongs 
to  Russia,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  as  stated  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
and  that  the  port  is  occupied  by  a  Hussian  fort  and  garrison,  see  no  sufficient 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  Kussia  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  Vixen^ 
on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Count  Nesselrode's  note.  Under  all  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  t/te  case,  his  Majesty's  Government  haye  no  further  demand 
to  make  upon  that  of  Russia  with  respect  to  the  capture  of  the  Fixen" 

Count  Nesselrode^s  "  grounds  '^  are,  not  that  it  was  seized  in  a 
harbour  blockaded,  but  in  one  belonging  to  Russia. 

The  crew  had  held  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
tants^ even  according  to  the  Russian  admiral,  where  Lord  Falmer- 
ston installs  a  "  Russian  Garrison.'^  In  this  "  peculiar  '^  manner 
Lord  Falmerston  acknowledges  for  Count  Nesselrode  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  whilst  extinguishing  Circassia  and  its  commerce  for 
England,  and  so  far  converts  the  Black  Sea  into  a  ^^  Russian  lake.^' 

Questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said : — 

'*  He  (Mr.  Bell,  the  owner)  wished  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Goyerament  with  reg'ard  to  those  great  questions,  namely,  the  right  of  Russia 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Circassia,  and  if  1.  thought  she  was  or  was  not  entitled 
to  establish  those  custom-house  or  sanitary  regulations  she  was  enforcing  by 
the  power  of  her  arms.  If  such  questions  be  put,  it  would  be  most  dangerous 
and  impinident  in  the  Minister  to  satisfy  them." 

Dangerous  and  imprudent !  Of  course.  But  the  answer  he  had 
taken  credit  for  having  refused  to  a  British  merchant  he  did  give 
to  Russia — the  answer  that  Russia  desired. 
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T  TQtist  again  recur  to  tlie  ''inevitable''  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
Lord  Falmerston's,  ''at  least  in  Europe/'  overlooked  the  very 
trifling  matter  of  the  mouths  of  the  Panube : — 

'*  As  Russia  thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  to  possets 
herself  of  the  mouths  of  the  Dianube,  that  great  watercousrse,  and  higbway  of 
nations/'  &c. — [Houm  of  Commona,  July  7,  1858.) 

Tliia  was  said  last  year,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  was 
to  beo(wne  of  the  British  vessels  detained  in  the  Danube^  he  con- 
tinues:—"  Xiocal  feelings  and  interests  must  have  obstructed^ 
fvithout  their  being  aware  of  it,  the  good  inteniiam  of  the  Bussian 
Gtovemment'''  These  "local  interests/'  he  explains  to  be  "rival- 
ship  on  the  part  of  Odessa/'*  "  profits  made  by  bargemen  and 
lightermen/'  &c. 

In  1836,  in  reply  to  a  motion  on  the  same  subject,  he  said : — 

"  I  do  not  stand  here  to  expound,  or  explain,  the  tntentions  of  Russia 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  look  at  facts,  and  deal  with  events  that  have  actually 
taken  plaoe." 

The  motion  was  to  address  the  Crown  to  protect  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey  ajid  the  Euxine,  and  also  to 
send  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Cracow. — (See  Annual  Register ,  18d6.) 

Two  events  had  taken  place : — The  subjugation  of  the  free  state 
of  Cracow,  and  a  Russian  ukase  ordering  vessels  for  the  Danube  to 
go  to  Odessa. 

The  address  was  got  rid  of  by  his  informing  the  house  that  the 
Government  had  already  determined  to  send  a  consular  agent  to 
Cracow,  and  by  the  doclaration; — 

"  That  her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  desire  or  disposition  to  submit 
to  aggression  from  any  power." — (February  19,  18^6.) 

The  agent  was  never  sent !  The  aggressions  have  continued  to 
tibiis  day  I 

Trade  interdicted  with  the  Circassians — obstructed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube — Thffrkey  bound  to  keep  out  the  men-of-Sffar  of  her 
allies  by  the  treaty  of  July,  1841,  his  treaty;  ''now,  that  it  no 
longer  exists,  to  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe."  The  Blaek  Sea  was  a  "  Russian  lake,"  but  for  one 
circumstance — the  Thirkish  fleet.  This  has  been  got  rid  of,  by  the 
destruction  of  some  frigates  at  Sinope ;  by  the  fleet  itself  bein^ 
prevented  from  fighting,  and  "  shut  up  in  harbour,  for  the  crews  to 
die  of  starvation  and  the  scurvy." — {Times  Correspondent, 
Aug.  7.) 

•  She  is  brought  he  says,  1B2,000  znen  into  the  Md  by  the  aid  of  '*  £11,000,0^' 
remitted  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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He  did  not  share  in  the  popvlar  delasions  ifith  regard  either  to 
the  strength  of  Ruwia  or  the  weakness  of  Turkey. 

In  1^7^  in  reference  to  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic^  he  stated 
"  that  Russia  could  not  find  meaus  to  commence  an  offensive  war  '^ 
(lyec.  14,  1837) ;  denied  that  her  efforts  in  the  great  continental 
^ar  were  a  criterion  of  her  resources,  and  referred  those  efforts  to 
the  subsidies  of  England  and  Franoe.* 

He  continues  :-j- 

Although  she  has  a  large  number  of  men  under  arms,  yet,  when  w« 
consider  the  little  means  she  possesses  to  mmater  tbem  from  various  distant 
plaoes,  and  to  train  and  bring  them  into  the  shape  of  an  offensive  anny^ 
honourable  members  may  depend  upon  it  she  is  not  in  a  situation  to  give 
reasonable  cause  for  alarm  to  any  power,  ranked  among  the  principal  states 
of  Europe.  I  assert  that  Russia  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  undertake 
a  war,  which  had  not  for  its  object  self-defence,  than  England.  And  such 
being  my  decided  opinion,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  going  too  far  in  assuring 
Ike  alarmed  honourable  member,  that  he  may,  with  confidence,  proceed  to  his 
nighdy  slumbers  without  the  least  fear  of  being  awoike  by  the  news  that  the  - 
jRuatian  fleet  is  anchored  in  the  Pool,  or  that  the  crews  of  their  ships  are 
parading  the  streets  of  London/' 

A-t  a  later  date  just  as  the  Hungarian  war  had  become  matter  of 
history,  in  offering  to  mediate,  he  says : — 

'*  The  whole  di9po9a6k  force  Of  the  Russian  empire  has  been  brought  up  to 
take  part  in  the  war,"  and  adds,  "  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  forces 
are  said  to  mount  to  800,000  men." 

Neither  was  he  deluded  with  respect  to  the  power  of  Tmrkey.  In 
August  1853,  he  says: — 

'*  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Tuikey,  so  far  from  having 
gone  back  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  made  greater  progress  and  im- 
provement, in  every  possible  way,  than,  perhaps^  was  ever  made  by  any 
other  country  during  the  same  period.  There  are  countries  in  Europe,  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  referred,  that  are  in  mttch  more  danger  of 
widen  diswlution  front  internal  causes  than  Turkey,  Turkey,  it  ia  certain, 
has  no  Poland  and  no  Siberia." 

On  another  point  of  great  importance  at  this  moment  he  is 
equally  decided. 

In  1845,  he  attacks  the  Peel  ministry  for  neglecting  the  national 
defences  thus : — 

"  Eranee  has  a  fleet  equal  to  ours.  The  Channel  is  no  longer  a  barrier ; 
steam  navigation  has  rendered  that  which  was  before  impassable  to  a 
military  foree  nothing  more  than  a  river  passable  by  a  steam  bridge.    Well, 

*  Daring  this  jen  the  «zportt  of  Odena  have  doubled,  rising  from  1,400,000  to 
above  8,000,000  qnartcnk 
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then,  I  say  iliat  is  not  a  state  of  things  under  which  you  can  remain  secure 
of  peace,  unless  you  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  meet  any  sudden  attack. 
Sir,  I  shall  be  told  perhaps,  that  our  relations  with  France  are  of  the  most 
amicable  nature.  I  admit  it,  bui  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  may 
start  up  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  we  can  never  be  sure  from  moatli 
to  month  with  respect  to  two  countries  which  have  such  extensive  and 
diversified  interests  to  be  considered,  that  questions  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  difficulty  will  not  unexpectedly  arise."  Again,  "  I  venture  to  state 
that  no  country  in  Europe  is  in  such  a  state  of  defencelessness  as  England  ia 
at  this  present  moment." 

On  these  points,  then,  Lord  Falmerston  is  at  variance  with 
public  opinion.     One  other  man  has,  however,  coincided  with  him. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  writing  last  year  on  the  relative  strength  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  used  these  words,  '^  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  war  w^th  Russia — will  it  be  aggressive  or  defensive  ?  We  may 
set  it  down  as  a  preliminary  that  Russia  will  not  send  a  fleet  into 
the  Thames.  The  resources  of  Russia  since  1828  have  not  increased 
but  diminished.  In  1838  the  Polish  Constitution  had  not  yet  been 
put  down — political  and  religious  aspirations  had  not  been 
awakened  among  the  Cossacks.^' 

'^  In  Turkey  has  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tions ever  observed,  and  the  maxim  signally  disproved,  that  nations 
cannot  recover.  Eadh  of  the  diseases  severally  judged  lethal,  has 
been  eradicated.^^ 

He  also  pointed  out  for  us  the  dal&iger  lay  in  a  rupture  with 
Prance,  to  arise  from  interfering  in  remote  coimtries,  showing  that 
every  case  of  the  two  governments  uniting  so  to  interfere,  "had 
led  to  diflferences  between  themselves.^^ 

Lord  Falmerston  is  now  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  that  has  acted  as 
if  it  were  Turkey ^  not  Russia,  that  was  in  danger  of  dissolution, 
and  as  if  Russia  could  give  cause  of  alarm  not  to  one  but  to  all  the 
"  principal  states  of  Europe ;"  as  if  France  had  no  means  of  attack- 
ing us,  and  as  if  no  question  could  possibly  "  start  up  between  us 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.'^ 

Mr.  Urquhart  has  predicted  that  we  should  hold  Turkey  back, 
that  Turkey  will  consequently  fall  by  reason  of  her  strength,  so 
unnaturally  compressed,  and  that  we  shall  pass  from  "  a  collusive 
war  with  Russia  to  a  real  one  with  Turkey  and  with  France.'* 

Which  of  these  two  men  will  we  have?  The  one  who  has  used 
his  knowledge  to  warn,  or  the  one  who  has  used  it  to  deceive? 

Cakitas. 


TucESB,  Printer,  Ferry'f  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
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AN  APPEAL  FROM  TO-DAY  TO  TO-MORROW. 


**  Torke^r  was  stabbed  in  the  back  bj  diplomatic  action  in  1828,  arising  firom 
^reat  prejudioea  combined  with  intense  ignorance." 

jyjMraeliB  Spteeh  onServia^  Aiigust^  1843. 

*'  "So  wrong  decreed  by  Buasia  could  equal  the  miafortunes  brought  on  Turkey 
in  a  single  year  by  the  firiendship  of  the  British  Gk>yemni6nt." — ^rtghtyFeh,\^l^, 

^  Buasia  has  dragged  our  forces  to  her  shores." — Timea. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  liaB  no  analogy  with  any  pre* 
rions  operation  to  which  the  same  term  is  applied.  The  mere 
reference  to  similar  movements  in  the  late  war  suffices  to 
render  clear  my  meaning.  England  invaded  Egypt^  she  in- 
vaded Sicily^  she  invaded  Spain :  in  all  these  cases  invasion  was 
tantamount  to  the  war  itself;  the  enemy  was  there^  and  had 
to  be  driven  out ;  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
point ;  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  means. 

There  is^  however^  another  kind  of  invasion  which  may  be 
supposed  to  bear  some  analogy  to  it :  that  of  Scipio's  descent 
on  AMca^  but  it  is  in  terms  only^  not  in  facts.  Rome  was 
unable  to  cope  with  Carthage  in  Italy:  Scipio  struck  at 
Carthage  herself,  denuded  at  home  by  her  generals^  armies^ 
and  elephants  being  despatched  across  the  Mediterranean. 

The  present  war  arises  out  of  an  invasion  of  Turkey  by 
Russia^  and  thebelhgerentSj  calling  them  so  in  courtesy^  reply 
by  an  invasion  of  Russia^  not  because  Russia  is  irresistible  in 
Turkey,  and  invade  Russia  at  a  point  where  she  is  not  vul- 
nerable. There  are  reasons,  however,  assumed  for  the  operation, 
which,  if  true,  would  establish  an  analogy  with  the  cases  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  namely,  that  the  Turks  are  unable  to 
oope  with  the  Russians  at  home,  and  that  the  Crimea  is,  or 
contains,  the  '^  centre  of  Russian  power.'^  Neither  of  these 
statements  is  true;  and  we  must  have  true  facts  and  not 
false  ones  to  reason  upon,  when  we  are  dealing  with  opera- 
tions deserving  the  title  Of  rational,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  successful. 

But  if  the  averment  were  true,  is  this  the  rational  course  to 
adopt  ?  If  Turkey  alone  were  unequal  to  oope  with  Russia, 
she  must  cease  to  be  so  when  b&cked  by  the  power  of  England 
and  France ;  and  if  the  Crimea  menaced  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  means  of  the  sea^  that  menace  ceases  from  the  moment  the 
maritime  power  of  England  and  France  is  introduced  into  the 
Euxine.  There  being  henceforward  no  possible  danger  to 
Turkey,  and  the  Allies  being  able  to  operate  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  armies,  and  having  at  their  mercy  Odessa,  from  which 


port^  and  not  from  Sebastopol^  in  this  and  in  all  former  wars 
the  Russian  forces  have  been  despatched  seawards^  it  is  clear 
that  our  course  was  to  operate  there^  and  so  capturing  the 
Russian  armies  bring  upon  her  the  peiSalties  of  her  violence 
and  ambition.  To  effect  this  no  effort  was  requisite^  for  to 
take  Odessa  was  no  gigantic  performance. 

The  false  facts  on  which  the  false  inferences  are  built  are 
not  a  spontaneous  delusion.  They  proceed  from  industrious 
indoctrination  fiimished  by  an  organ  which  has  absorbed  &o 
much  of  the  public  reading  as  to  be  considered  equivalent  to 
the  opinion  of  England — notwithstanding  the  impression 
almost  universally  made  by  its  course  and  articles  that  it  is 
a  mere  vehicle  for  the  ideas  which  the  Russian  Government 
wishes  the  English  nation  to  entertain.  It  is  this  oi^an  that 
has  asserted  and  made  England  to  believe  that  frx>m  Sebas- 
topol  all  the  operations  against  Turkey  now  and  heretofore 
have  been  conducted^  and  that  that  geographical  point  is  the 
basis  of  "  Russia's  southern  policy/^  In  fact  it  is  by  means 
of  the  Times  that  Russia  carries  on  the  war,  not  by  armies 
that  she  has  in  the  field;  those  armies  have  been  beaten  bv 
the  Turks,  and  without  the  Times  the  war  would  be  at  an  end 
by  Russia's  discomfiture.  The  Times  has  driven  England  to 
send  in  armies  to  prolong  the  war  by  extending  it  in  a  false 
direction,  so  as  to  enable  Russia  hereafter  to  force,  through 
the  Allies,  conditions  upon  Turkey  the  reverse  of  those  which 
must  have  followed  the  actual  defeat  of  Russia  by  Turkey. 

The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  has  thus  to  be  considered  not 
only  with  reference  to  war,  but  with  reference  to  negotiations. 
As  regards  the  first,  it  is  considered  not  so  much  in  its 
direct  bearing,  as  by  furnishing  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Grovemment;  whilst  the  nation  is  utterly  incapable  of 
dealing  with  that  matter  at  all^  as  proved  by  the  falsehoods 
which  it  has  received  as  truths.  In  an  honest  war  it  would 
be  an  act  of  folly,  and  only  one  of  sense  in  a  collusive 
war,  because  it  is  not  a  point  from  which  you  can  operate 
against  Russia,  and  operating  there  you  neglect  those  where 
your  power  would  have  proved  fetal  to  her.  If  the  war  is 
collusive^  even  what  you  have  gained  in  the  Crimea  will  be 
hereafter  surrendered;  and  here  a  test  for  the  future  is 
afforded  in  this  review  of  the  present.  Here  is  another  prog- 
nostication to  stand  or  fall  as  so  many  that  have  preceded  it. 
Will  you  or  will  you  not  make  use  of  your  triumph  to  require 
from  her  indemnity  ?     If  you  do  require  from  her  indemnity, 


I  shall  be  proved  wrong  in  eveiy  word  that  I  have  uttered 
before^  as  well  as  in  those  I  now  speak ;  if  you  do  not^  then 
must  you  confess  that  you  have  been  deluded  from  first  to  last. 

But^  in  truths  the  time  is  gone  by  for  such  a  test.  The 
evax^uation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  was  ^'  to  precede 
any  negotiation/'  that  surely  meant  their  restoration  to 
Turkey ;  your  first  and  only  negotiation  has  been  to  convey 
them  away  to  another  power. 

So  far  then  as  the  first  point  is  concerned^  that  of  war,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  is  not  dangerous  to  Rus- 
sia, and  isnot  beneficial  to  Turkey ;  that  it  is  not  a  test  of  the  sin- 
cerity, but  a  proof  of  the  insincerity,  of  the  British  Government. 

As  to  negotiations,  the  first  point  to  strike  is  this  :  that  you 
have  proposed  terms  to  Russia  on  the  basis  of  securing  Turkey 
against  her  influence  and  interference  in  times  of  a  future 
peace ;  whilst  you  send  an  expedition  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  her  power  at  home,  and  reducing  her  to 
a  political  nullity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Now  as  this 
Invasion  is  not  calculated  to  effect  the  latter  warlike  object, 
it  follows  that  it  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  negotiations, 
and  therefore  under  a  false  pretence.  If  the  war  is  collusive, 
the  negotiations  must  be  collusive  also ;  that  they  are  collu- 
sive appears  on  their  face,  for  your  proposals  carry  no  indem- 
nity, and  they  profess  to  share  with  Russia  in  her  pretensions 
not  to  bar  them. 

A  graver  case  was  never  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
a  nation  or  a  world.  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  it  in 
the  three  subjoined  letters,  which  were  written  at  the  close  of 
last  month,  and  consequently  before  the  event  was  known. 
They  were  at  that  time  transmitted  to  the  Journals  which  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  my  letters,  but  not  having 
appeared  by  the  time  that  the  intoxication  produced  by  the 
success  of  the  invasion  occurred,  I  have  found  myself  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  speech.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  like  has  happened  to  me — a  crisis  sprung  upon  nations 
operating  in  a  similar  manner  as  described  by  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
when  sprung  upon  governments.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to 
adopt  the  present  method  of  publication  to  put  my  protest  on 
record  and  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  what  I  have  to  say 
within  the  reach  of  any  individual,  who  may  not  consider  that 
worth  and  safety  reside  in  spinning  around  in  the  whirlpocd 
of  ephemeral  passion. 

However  I  may  deplore  such  infatuation,  I  rather  rejoice 
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tban  otlierwise  that  the  exdneion  should  be  so  perfect  andtke 
signs  of  it  thus  rendered  so  complete.  In  great  calamities  or 
in  the  state  of  mind  which  produces  them^  it  is  character  more 
than  reasons  that  reaches  the  conscience  of  man.;  those  vho 
might  fail  in  testing  the  validity  of  a  tauct,  or  in  tracing  \k 
sequence  of  an  argument^  may  be  struck  and  startled  by  tk 
audacity  of  a  single  individual  confronting  a  whole  people,  asd 
may  be  led  to  reflect  that  so  bold  a  solitariness  must  have 
roots  of  reason  and  fibres  of  truth ;  and  consequently  thit 
truth  and  reason  must  now^  as  heretofore^  be  wanting  in  tk 
multitude  that  is  led  and  in  the  leaders  that  are  followed. 

It  is  not  a  speculative  subject  which  we  have  in  hand;  it  is 
not  the  rotation  of  the  globe^  or  the  circulation  of  the  Uood; 
— ^it  is  the  mani^ment  of  a  nation's  affairs :  it  is  the  making 
of  events  which  will  come  to  break  down  opinions  howeTer 
popular^  to  justify  truth  however  despised. 

I  have  placed  as  a  motto  to  this  pamphlet^  words  of 
Mr.  D'lsraeU,  which  accurately  define  the  false  course  taken 
in  reference  to  Turkey  on  the  last  great  crisis  of  1828, 
which  he  attributes  to  "  diplomacy/'  to  "prejudice/'  and  to 
"  intense  ignorance."  A  nation  whose  diplomacy^  that  is 
whose  policy^  is  based  on  prejudice  and  ignorance  does  not 
easily  change ;  such  maladies  are  constitutional^  they  grow 
with  time.  The  definition  is  still  correct  as  regards  the 
nation  but  as  regards  the  government  the  case  is  altered. 
That  government  is  not  prejudiced  and  is  not  ignorant;  he  has 
himself  asserted  the  reverse  in  designating  its  policy  "  col- 
lusive." Not  venturing  to  proceed  upon  that  charge^  he  hi 
shown  his  conviction  of  the  nation's  prgudice  and  ignorance. 
He  is  a  practical  politician^  and  if  such  a  one  does  ookicideiB 
judgment  with  one  not  a  practical  politician^  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  conjunction  has  taken  place^  unless  on  tbe 
supposition  that  they  are  right. 

I  am  not  a  practical  politician  in  an  English  sensCj  that  is, 
the  securing  of  votes  in  Parliament ;  but  I  know  the  countries 
where  you  are  operating,  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tically possessed  by  any  individual  whose  life  has  been  spent 
on  the  Treasury  or  Opposition  Benches,  and  who  is  known  as 
a  British  statesman. 

My  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  acquired  by  the 
same  process  through  which  the 'servants  of  the  Emperor  ci 
Russia  acquire  their  knowledge.  An  English  statesman  may 
indeed  perceive,  after  the  event,  the  error  or  the  treachery  of 
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EngUsli  ministers ;  but  it  is  011I7  one  situated  as  I  am  who 
can  tell  beforehand  what  the  servanta  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
are  going  to  do.  I  tell  yon,  that  it  is  the  servanta  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  who  have  planned  your  invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  and  that  in  your  succesa  Russia  now  rejoices. 

p^ven  so  was  it  in  1838,  when  you  made  your  former  war 
against  Russia;  you  effected  it,  you  rejoiced,  and  she  profited. 

Oa  that  occasion  the  English  Cabinet  consulted  none  of  the 
men  who  were  authorities  upon  the  question,  and  while  the 
nation  was  intoxicated  with  its  success,  these  men  were  in 
secret  protesting  against  the  act.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Sir  Hartford  Jones  Brydges,  Mr. 
St.  George  Tucker,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,*  Sre. 

In  this  second  war  against  Russia — ominous  word !  the 
Government  consulted  on  no  branch  of  it,  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  authorities — Colonel  Rose,  Lord  Ponsonby,  Sir 
John  Mc  Neii,  &c.  The  recorded  opinion  of  these  and  others 
against  them,  is  before  the  world.  If  the  government  did 
not  act  on  the  advice  of  their  own  servants,  the  few  tliey  had 
coaversant  with  the  matter — cm,  wkoae  advice  did  they  act  ? 

Yon  are  now  reduced  to  this  predicament,  that  you  are 
trembling  for  news ;  a  telegraphic  paragraph,  a  line  in  a  paper, 
may  fill  you  with  exultation,  or  appal  you  with  fright, — both 
equally  vain.  You  are  in  a  position  where  Russia  can  inflict 
on  yon  a  blow,  if  she  wishes  to  stun,  or  grant  you  a  victory — 
if  yon  have  stUl  to  be  seduced.  She  can  retrieve  on  you  the 
d^eats  she  has  incurred  &om  the  Turks,  or  suffer  you  to 
perpetrate,  by  a  treaty  of  Sebastopol,  the  deed  you  attempted 
by  a  note  from  Vienna. 

Vl^en  yon  prevented  the  Turks  from  attacking  the  Russians, 
I  told  yon  that  you  would  have  to  fight  the  Turks  yourselves. 
When  your  expedition  sailed,  I  told  you  that  not  a  man  would 
return.  But  the  Turks  were,  in  spite  of  yon,  victorious,  and 
the  war  at  an  end — of  course,  then,  there  was  end  of  my 
prediction  !  No;  a  new  case  is  invented.  If  the  Crimea  is 
gained  and  evacuated,  still  I  will  say,  "  not  a  man  will  return," 
and  you  will  make  new  efforts  to  accomplish  my  words.  The 
difference  between  us  is  this :  you  wait  on  events — I  know 
their  aoorc*^  You  interpret  pnrpoees  by  occurrences, — I  fore- 
see reanlts  in  intentions. 
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LETTER  I. 
RUSSIA  INVITES  US  TO  THE  CRIMEA. 


**  'Will  70a  walk  into  mj  parlour  ?  said  the  apider  to  the  fly: 
'  Tia  the  prettieat  little  chamber  that  ever  you  did  spy." 


WofiUng,  Sept.  200, 1851 

''The  eve  of  great  events,"  says  the  Public  Instructor, 
'^  is  the  fool's  holiday ;"  it  is  also  the  knave's  harvest.  But  if 
it  be  the  reaping-time  of  cunning  and  deceit^  it  is  also  the 
sowing- time  of  sorrowing  forethought :  let  me  seize  it  forafev 
more  seeds,  before  irrevocable  fate  has  compressed  fear  into 
fiact,  and  converted  doubt  into  disaster. 

^^The  all-atoning  name  of  an  attack  on  Russia  silences 
reason."  Such  was  the  aphorism  propound^  by  the  Thnei, 
two  months  ago.  So  that  for  the  discerning  eye  it  requited 
no  attendance  on  events  to  apprehend  the  modicum  of  di^ 
crimination  in  the  possession  of  a  British  public,  no  men 
than  it  required  a  similar  experience  to  give  freedom  and  bdd' 
ness  to  the  cunning  hand  to  whom  it  was  given  to  play  vitii 
it.  It  was  tantalized  for  a  time,  with  ever  dissolving  hopesd 
that  dearly  loved  attack,  so  as  to  confer  on  that  word,  when 
exhibited  in  practice,  a  tenfold  atoning  power,  at  a  period  when 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  sequences  of  thought  thai 
at  any  other  were  requisite  for  the  judgment  of  a  warlike 
operation,  a  "field,  where  a  multiplicity  of  consideration  is  in^ 
volved,  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  subject  matters  ol 
which  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  had  to  act,  and  in  dealing  witl 
an  adversary,  whose  high  intellectual  powers  constituted  it  si 
incorporate  and  conisecutive  genius,  England  is  judged,  acdii 
proved  to  be,  capable  of  divesting  herself  of  the  attributes  ol 
human  reason,  and  places  her  security  and  her  pride  in  th< 
indulgence  of  brutish  ferocity.  England  attacks,  and  rejoice 
in  attacking — England  loves  to  attack — she  cares  not  to  kno< 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  to  what  it  will  lead,  and  it  is  tfa 
use  of  reason  in  some,  which  prompts  the  weakness  of  aU 
Exhibiting  in  herself  the  fable  of  the  ancient  Centaur,  an^ 
combining  in  evil  partnership  for  deadly  ends,  an  errins 
judgment  and  a  fatal  force. 
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I  wiali  to-  submit  to  my  fellow-ooantry  men  three  ques- 
tions : — 

Is  it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  to 
humble  Russia  ? 

Will  the  taking  of  the  Crimea  humble  Russia? 

The  third  I  wiU  put  afker  the  first  two  are  answered. 

As  to  the  firsts  the  time  of  argument  is  gone  by.  Had 
the  Russians  been  triumphant^  and  had  the  Turks  been  beaten 
— ^had  the  Russians  been  ready  with  200^000  men  to  pour 
across  the  Balkan,  th^i  we  might  have  discussed,  whether  the 
sending  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  a  prudent  course  for 
England,  or  a  dangerous  one  for  Russia.  Had  again,  England 
acting  in  an  intelligible  fashion,  threatened  Russia  before  she 
moved^  resisted  her  when  she  had  done  so,  then,  Russia  having 
beaten  Turkey  and  England  (for  otherwise  the  war  was  ended)  - 
an  attack  upon  the  Crimea  might  have  stepped  down  from  the 
clouds^  and  become  a  matter  for  grown-up  persons  and 
rational  beings  to  discuss.  But  after  Russia  has  been  wholly 
and  entirely  discomfited  by  Turkey — after  England,  putting 
forth  her  power,  has  avoided  every  act  that  could  savour  of 
wBXy  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  becomes  a  proposition 
entertainable  only  by  a  Bedlamite — at  l^ist  as  a  means  of 
humbling  Russsia. 

To  humble   Russia,  is  a  very  simple  operation   for  an 

English  minister ;  and  that  for  the  reason,  that  England  has 

made  Russia  what  she  is,  and  sustains  her  where  she  is.     Let 

England  but  withdraw  her  hand — her  helping  and  sustaining 

hand^  and  Russia  tumbles  at  once :  tumbling  in  any  degree 

she  falls  with  a  crash.     '^  Russia,^'  said  Cardinal  Qonsalvi^ 

"has   risen  to  a  position,  where  her  vigilance  dares  not 

slumber  for  a  single  day.''  Thus,  while  you  float  water-logged 

in  an  ocean  of  neglected,  unknown,  and  misused  resources^ 

she  is  hourly  on  the  rack  and  the  stretch  to  maintain  the 

semblance  of  bulk  necessary  to  impose  upon  that  credulity 

which  furnishes  the  props  of  that  phantom  size,  hereafter  to 

be  converted  into  a  colossal  reality, 

I  cannot  prove  this  to  you,  but  I  tell  it  you.  What  other 
dealing  is  there  between  one  who  knows,  and  those  who  know 
not.  You  cannot  believe  me  though  I  teU  it  you ;  but  at  all 
events^  you  must  be  conscious  to  yourselves,  that  you  cannot 
deny.  But  from  this  piece  of  profound  and  wholesome  in- 
struction, you  may  derive  the  knowledge  of  your  ignorance. 
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Then  muAt  you  recoil  with  liorror  book  the  thought  of  stakisg 
your  fortunes  on  a  game^  not  of  hazard^  but  of  skill,  against 
an  antagonist,  master  of  that  veiy  art,  and  who,  you  must  see, 
has  invited  you  to  play.  If  you  go  to  the  Crimea,  it  is  tint 
Russia  wishes  you  to  go  thefe»  That  need  not  be  ai^ed- 
had  she  feared  you,  she  would  haye  at  least  ^ared  you  insolt: 
she  would  have  accqpted  your  terms,  irAtcA  ctre  her  (mm. 

To  humble  Russia,  not  one,  but  twenty  means  were  witlm 
reach  of  an  English  minister.  First  of  all  it  needed  but  to 
have  backed  Turkey  at  the  beginning.  The  blindest  nos; 
now  see  that  the  Government  has  made  no  discoveries  in  tk 
course  of  these  transactian3>  and  that  their  policy^  like  an  Epic, 
in  modifying  its  march  has  pursued  its  aim  to  the  end.  It 
sufficed  to  call  Poland  to  arms  even  without  Turkey.  It  suffi- 
ced to  restore  to  indepi^Klence  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
giving  back  Finland  to  Sweden,  and  tearing. the  infamoos 
compact  that  has  made  Denmark  the  inheritance  of  the  Czar. 
It  sufficed  to  let  the  fact  of  war  take  its  course  in  reference  to 
the  commerce  of  Russia.  Any  of  these  measures  sufficed  to 
humble  Russia,  and  every  one  of  them  must  have  been  adopted 
by  an  English  Government  that  was  at  war  with  Russia,  or 
that  intended  to  humble  her.  But  these  have  not  been  adopted, 
therefore  there  is  no  intention  to  humble  her.  This  case  is 
not  one  of  a  mental  condition^  it  is  one  of  action.  There  is 
no  alternative  between  acting  against  Russia^  and  acting  vith 
Russia.  If  the  English  Government  is  not  using  its  power 
to  crush  Russia,  it  is  using  it  "  to  protect  Russia ;  *'  *  and 
an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  not  being  the  way  to  hambk 
Russia,  is  undertaken  with  the  view  to.  humble  Turkey. 

But  we  have  interposed  in  a  war  between  two  billigerents. 
Our  profession  is  that  we  are  there  only  to  protect  the  onei 
and  to  resist  the  other ;  and  if  our  profession  is  not  true  there 
is  nothing  to  discuss  upon  the  subject.  This  war  arises  out  d 
the  entrance  of  the  one  upon  the  territory  of  the  other.  Aj 
the  very  moment  that  you  arQ,  despatching  your  '^  colossal 
and  ''unparalleled  expeditions^  against  a  "dependency''™ 
Russia,  you  are  handing  over  the  matter  in  dispute,  ».  e.  thfi 
invaded  province  of  Turkey  to  a  third  power ;  t  aad  *re  po«' 

•  Lord  Ponsonbj. 

t  There  is  no  intention  that  any  farther  ambiguity  aboold  remain  as  to  tu 
atrocity. 

AuBtria  eyidently  hopes  that  her  tteiual  possession  of  the  Danubian  Pnw- 
palities  will  give  her  a  weight  to  which  the  rest  of  her  condnct  do«i  ^ 
entitle  her."— 2¥me«,  October  6tk. 
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tively  oonstitating  Austria  a  co-partitioner  with  Bussia.  This 
sever  could  have  been  devised  with  a  view  of  humbliug  Bussia, 
and  an  expedition  so  planned^  however  successful^  will  not  be 
the  means  of  humbling  Bussia. 

Our  consideration  of  the  question  under  the  brute-force 
principle^  of  course^  restricts  itself  to  gnns^  gabions^  military 
and  mortars.  There  is  no  thought  beyond  that  of  beating  the 
enemy  on  the  field :  the  capture  of  the  Bussian  fleet,  the  sur- 
render of  Sebastopol,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  is  the 
very  horizon  of  your  intellectual  world.  The  suggestion  never 
arises  of  £Edlure  or  success  beyond  these  facts ;  or  of  a  play  in 
which  the  fleet  or  the  Crimea  should  merely  be  the  pieces : 
and  yet  the  evidence  lies  sparkling  and  glaring  in  our  face, 
that  Bussia  has  ^'  dragged  our  force  to  her  shores.^' 

Peo{de  neither  send  expeditions  on  perilous  enterprises,  nor 
expose  fleets,  fortresses,  and  dependendos  to  imminent  hazard 
without  an  adequate  motive.  The  reader  of  this  letter  may 
-wonder  at  this  proposition,  as  he  may  be  charged  with  the 
idea,  that  in  our  expedition  we  are  aiming  at  humbling  Bussia, 
and  that  in  the  risk  she  runs,  Bussia  is  aiming  at  acquiring 
the  supremacy  of  the  East.  But  this  idea,  however  universal, 
IB  utterly  false.  It  is  not  a  falsehood,  that  it  requires  discrimi- 
nation to  detect ;  but  it  is  a  falsehood,  which  ineptness  tdone 
could  admit.  It  is  a  falsehood  persisted  in  by  the  nation, 
despite  the  most  expressive  and  decisive  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ which  has  offered  terms  to  Bussia,  and  published  the 
&ct.  All  vagueness  now  vanishes :  the  expedition  is  under- 
taken^ solely  because  Bussia  will  not  accept  those  terms, — 
Bussia  incurs  the  risk  rather  than  accept  them.  What  are 
they  ?  The  sharing  of  the  Allies  with  her  in  a  Protectorate 
which  she  has  failed  to  make  good !  A  Protectorate  which 
I,  as  knowing  the  country,  assert  she  could  no  more  enjoy 
without  the  aid  of  the  Alhes  than  she  could  the  protectorate 
of  Timbuctoo. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Allies  was,  in  making  any  proposal, 
exposed  to  one  simple  test  which  must  settle  the  matter  in 
the  mind  of  any  man,  however  limited  in  capacity,  however 
inexperienced  in  affairs,  and  that  was  the  indemnity.  An 
indemnity  being  required,  clearly  the  English  Government 
had  been  sincere,  however  mistaken  or  stupid.  But  if  no 
indemnity  was  required,  clearly  it  was  an  understood  thing 
between  them,  and  the  war  was  a  farce.  I  have  not  waited 
Tor  the  event  to  put  the  case  in  this  fashion.    I  said  before- 
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hand  that  no  indemnity  wonld  be  required.  How  could 
I  know  events  still  in  the  womb  of  Time^  nnless  by  knovrag 
their  parents  who  walked  the  earthy  the  actors  of  the  scene? 

But  on  this  comes  cumulative  evidence.  If  no  indem- 
nitv  is  exacted,  no  penalty  henceforward  attaches  to  m 
violence ;  consequently  Russia  remains  without  a  single  pre- 
text of  incurring  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  for  sl^  cotdd 
have  accepted  any  terms,  however  hostile,  and,  having  so  dis- 
posed of  the  preparatives  of  the  Allies,  have  recommenced 
next  day. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  the  world  see  itself  in  its  new 
aspect.  It  will  probably  remain  for  some  philosopher  re- 
moved £rom  us  by  a  space,  immense  in  horrors,  if  not  in 
planetary  revolution,  to  make  the  discovery,  that,  in  Aogiist, 
1854,  by  an  anomalous  interchange  of  notes  between  the 
Powers  of  the  West,, and  Russia,  against  whom  they  were 
arrayed,  aad  which  interchange  led  to  no  other  ostensible 
consequences  than  the  resumption  of  more  active  hostilities, 
that  the  basis  of  international  law  had  been  undermined,  that 
treaties  henceforward  possessed  no  binding  power,  that  the 
lines  separating  peace  and  war  had  been  blotted  out,  and  that 
,  henceforward,  for  a  criminal  community,  the  same  impunity 
had  been  proclaimed,  which  the  closing  of  the  courts  of  Ift^ 
would  confer  on  a  private  malefactor. 

If  I  have  made  it  apparent  that  there  were  other  means  to 
humble  Russia,  and  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  our  Gorem- 
ment  to  humble  Russia,  I  shall  have  laid  the  ground  for  mr 
next  letter,  in  which  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  third 
question  which  I  propose  to  put, — What  Russia's  object  is  in 
making  us  attack  the  Crimea? 


LETTER  II. 
WHY  SHE  INVITES  US  TO  THE  CEIMEA. 


"  I  have  QO  fear  of  Biusiaii   trrai,  bnt  ererj  fnr  of  Britiih   diptoillMy. 
Xmri  Poatomij/,  lata  Anihanador  at  CottamtimopU  imd  Finuo. 

Ii4  my  letter  of  Friday,  I  shoved  that  to  hnmble  Buasia 
there  was  no  need  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea — that 
eveiy  effective  means  of  humbling  Bussia  had  been  avoided 
by  tiie  Allies,  and  I  inferred  from  the  one  and  the  other  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government 
to  humble  Kussia,  and  that  consequently  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  not  planned  for  that  object.  I  further  showed, 
that  the  ac^ts  of  Kussia  indicated  an  intention  to  draw  na  to 
the  Crimea.  I  now  propose  to  show  what  Russia  has  to  gain 
by  that  manceuvre. 

The  recent  proposals  for  an  accommodation  artfully  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind,  through  the  succession  of  notes, 
now  in  course  of  transmission  and  publication,  make  condu 
tiomfor  Turkey,  without  her  concurrence. 

Aa  in  our  present  frame  of  mind,  we  have  only  appetite  for 
news,  and  as  the  passing  of  Turkey  by,  in  settling  points 
affecting  her  own  Sovereignty  and  existence,  had  been  com- 
mented upon,  at  the  time  of  the  two  Vienna  Notes,  and  indeed 
exhausted,  in  a  single  sentence,  by  Lord  Lyndhnrat,  no  one 
has  at  present  noticed  the  fact.  Xiet  me,  however,  tell  yon, 
though  it  be  not  a  novelty,  that  the  process  of  passing  Turkey 
by,  in  settling  her  affairs,  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
existence  of  that  empire,  as  a  breaching  battery  has  to  the 
defence  of  a  beleagored  fortress.  If  so  it  will  appear  to  those 
who  have  eyes,  and  those  who  have  ears,  that  tne  interest  of 
the  contrivance  does  not  expire  with  its  novelty,  but  the  very 
reverse. 

What  the  terms  are  it  matters  not ;  the  moment  yon  treat 
forTurkey,  without  her  concurrence,  you  have  over-ridden  her 
sovereignty,   and  have   extinguished  that   "independence" 
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cipated  resistance  to  your  plans — resistance  not  from  your 
enemy^  but  from  your  ally.  You  explained  this  unparalleled 
act  of  pre-ordained  treachery,  by  your  great  fears,  lest  Turkey 
left  alone  to  deal  with  Russia,  might  be  overreached  by  that 
wily  Power,  and  make  imwarrantable  and  unheeded  con- 
cessions. That  was  the  false  reason  for  the  villanous  fact. 
It  was  known  to  Europe,  what  the  conference  had  done  at 
Vienna,  and  yet  such  things  pass.  Of  course,  the  Turb 
alone  could  understand  the  nature  of  Russia's  proposals,  as 
they  alone  had  discomfited  her  arms;  and  if  itinvolyed  a 
question  of  Turkish  Sovereignty,  that  the  Porte  should  treat 
unfettered,  so  it  involved  the  whole  case  of  European  security, 
that  the  Porte  should  treat  alone.  What  a  triumph  did  Russia 
achieve  when  those  words  were  inserted  in  a  European  treaty! 
—then  might  she  boldly  tell  the  Turks,  as  she  immediately 
did,  that  it  was  not  she  but  the  Allies  who  were  the  real  enemies 
of  their  Sovereignty  and  independence. 

The  terms  proposed,  justify  the  precautions  taken  before- 
hand, and  the  method  of  their  actual  appearance.  It  is  not 
Russia  that  makes  them  to  the  Allies — but  the  Allies  to  Rusm! 
Yet  in  the  nature  of  things,  whether  as  to  the  relative  povar 
of  the  parties,  whether  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  over- 
ture, the  reverse  was  the  course.  It  was  natural  forRussia  to 
say,  '*  Let  me  have  what  I  want,  and  you  shall  share  with  me  f 
but  quite  unnatural  for  the  Allies  to  say, "  Yon  must  renounce 
that  you  have  not  got  and  cannot  get,  and  these  we  will  share 
altogether.''  But  the  proposal  is  made  in  this  fashion,  and 
from  this  quarter,  not  for  it  to  be  accepted — ^but  rejected; 
and  why  ?  For  the  very  simple  reason,  that  vou  would  hate 
found  some  little  trouble  still  with  Turkey.  The  Porte  would 
have  rejected  your  terms,  as  she  rejected  your  Vienna  Note,-* 
the  play  now  going  oh,  is  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
tiiat  resistance.  The  acceptance  of  the  Vienna  Note  has  not 
ceased  to  be  put  forward  as  the  measure  which  would  have  laid 

•  The  Timegy  of  the  9th  instant,  has  an  article  whioh  entiielj  oaaSiaa  tbv 
lUrtr,    It  contains  this  passage  :— 

^JSngliah  hlood  has  beep  drawn.  JMm  aUa  «ii~tiie  Cmt  most  inif»  ^ 
his  mind  to  fight  it.  out,  to  the  perdition  of  one  or  both, — at  least  iiotii  ooe 
shall  have  submitted  to  the  terms  which  the  other  may  impose.*'  ^ 

How  was  it  possible^  in  the  moment  of  a  supposed  victory,  to  speak  in  wA 
m  faabim  of  the  conquered  enamy?  It  is  morad^  impoasible  thai  it  could  hfif 
been  penned  except  with  the  consciovisness  of  the  Bussian  end«  whioh  I  sHOise 
the  English  Qoremment  to  have  had  in  view. 
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the  basis  of  the  fiiture  peace  of  Europe.  The  Vienna  Note 
and  the  proposals  for  peace  are  the  same^  in  character  at  leasts 
but  worse  in  degree ;  just  as  the  Vienna  Note  was  worse  than 
the  Menscfaikoff  demands.  The  Forte  is  in  a  position  to-day^ 
no  loss  th&n  in  August  last^  to  resist  that  pretension^  which  as 
might  be  supposed  to  denounce  in  some  such  language  as  this  : 

"The  sublime  Porte  did  reject  the  note  settled  by  the 
Conference  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  rejec- 
tion, that  it  is  at  war  with  Russia  and  that  the  Allied  Powers 
have  found  themselves,  in  like  measure,  at  war  with  Russia. 
On  that  occasion  the  Allies  urged  the  Porte  to  accept  oondi- 
ti(m8  which  they  subsequently  went  to  war  with  llussia  to 
resist.  Their  present  proposes  of  peace  to  Russia  coincide 
with  their  original  proposals  of  adjustment  to  Turkey ;  except 
that  the  former  transferred  to  Russia  alone,  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Sukan ;  whereas  the  latter  transfers  it  to  Russia  and  the 
Allies.    So  that  we  have  five  iElussias  instead  of  one. 

"The  Sublime  Porte  rejected  the  Vienna  Note  whilst 
Russia  was  in  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  before  we  had 
measured  -weapons  with  her,  while  yet  we  were  alike  un* 
ooDscioufl  of  our  own  power,  and' of  her  weakness.  We  are 
called  upon  to  submit,  after  she  has  been  beaten,  and  beaten 
by  ourselvies,  by  Allies  who  have  done  nothing  against  the 
enemy  and  have  only  interfered  to  restrain  our  hand. 

"  Were  the  Sublime  Porte  of  one  mind  with  our  friends,  it 
oonld  not  answer  for  a  nation,  now  as  confident  of  its  strength 
to  conquer  Russia,  as  hitherto  it  has  been  resolved  to  try  to 
do  so,  and  who  will  see  in  this  adjiistment  the  purpose  to.  es- 
tablish for  Russia  pretensions  practically  defeated,  as  a  means 
of  introducing  new  and  far  more  dangerous  pretensions  of 
theirown'. 

"The  Sublime^  Porto  has  indeed  assented  to  stipulation 
binding  it,  not  to  treat  sepaimtely  with  Rusiiia ;-  but  it  never 
engag^  to  surrender  its  own  Sovereignty,  of  to  annihilate  its 
own  existence.  It  ha&  not  bound  itself  to  accept  any  terms 
that  the  Powers  may  agree  upon ;  and  as  they  now  have  coine 
to  K  setflement^  with  Russia,  it  will  pursue  its  owti  waf  alone.** 

That  some  stich  course  was  anti<;ipated,  is  proved  by  the 
measures'  thai  hiave  been  ad<^[xt6d,  and  this  in  fact  is  thd 
only  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  throughout  to  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  that '' perfect  understanding,'^  originall|r 
sketched  in  August  1844,  and  definitely  settled  in  Febmary 
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1853;  as  consigned  in  tlie  "  Secret  and  Confidential  Com- 
munications/^ the  revelation  of  which  was  forced  by  Russia, 
from  the  English  Grovemment^  after  that'  Government  had 
been  committed  to  warlike  measures.  Therefore  it  wasj  that 
the  proposal  was  madcj  not  by  Russia  but  to  Russia ;  and  re- 
jected by  her.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Allies,  to  make  it  appear 
anti- Russian.  It  is  rejected  by  Russia  that  the  Porte  may, 
after  its  stupid  fiEushionj  lose  its  chance  of  being  heard.  It 
is  on  this  ground,  namely,  on  the  ^'  four  points/'  that  active 
operations  are  now  to  be  carried  on.  Hie  public,  disgusted  with 
delays,  now  restores  its  confidence  to  the  Government.  Not 
a  moment  is  lost,  the  couriers  are  on  the  load  together,  with 
pacific  communications  to  Vienna,,  and  hostile  instructions  to 
Yama.  The  '^gigantic''  invasion  proceeds:  Ruasia  i& 
threatened  in  "the  very  centre  of  her  power*' — the  Allies 
are  desperately  in  earnest — Russia  is  filled  with  dismay.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  "four  points''  contain  matter,  most 
threatening  to  Russia,  most  beneficial  to  the  world.  But 
when  armies  are  engaged,  it  is  as  when  lawyers  are  en- 
gaged. We  must  look  to  the  plea.  What  is  charged,  what  is 
demanded?  A  single  line  of  a  document  may  be  woith 
more  than  500,000  men  and  fifty  line  of  battle-ships,  even 
in  this  age  of  brute  force;  and  more  so  than  at  any  previous 
period  for  which  the  bewilderm^it  of  the  judgment  increases 
the  power  of  words.  "  AU  the  Queen's  horses,  and  all  the 
Queen's  men"  will  not  get  out  of  Sebastopol  and  the  Crimea 
more  than  the  '^conditions."  You  have  taken  good  care  to 
lay  them  down  beforehand.^  You  have  jEamiliarized  your 
public  with  a  no-indemnity  Peace;  you  have  protooolized  a 
no  alteration  of  frontiers;  you  have  declared  youiselves  no 
enemy  of  your  antagonist,  but  only  on  the  aefensive;,  for 
Turkey.  You  are  therefore  exposing  your  expedition  for  the 
^'  four  points,"  and  the  blow  to  be  struck  at  the  "  oentre  of 
Russian  power,"  amounts  to  the  carrying  of  the  ''four  points"* 
and  nothing  else.  As  this  is  truth,  and  a  truth  of  the  deepest 
import,  the  tempter  has  it  in  charge  to  fiedsify  it.  "The  de- 
molition of  Sebastopol  is  plainly  indispensable,  and  even  if  the 
Czar  were  to  offer  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  demands  upon  the  Porte  the  peaoe  so  can- 

*  The  fiw  xuiTigation  of  the  Danabe, — ^the  rerisioii  of  the  treaty  of  1841,^ 
the  (xresent  protectorate  of  the  Frincipalitiesi—- and  the  joint  oflunoas  protec* 
tomle  of  the  Ohrisiians. 
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c^luded  would  be  illoaory^  so  long  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
Crimea  remained  intact/' — Thnes,  August  1st. 

The  above  was  written  five  days  before  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  Expedition^  and  seven  days  after  the  proposals  of 
tbe  Western  Powers  had  been  despatdied  to  Vienna.  It  was 
then  in  the  very  heat  of  the  negotiati«QS  that  the  expedition 
was  planned^  unquestionably  it  had  r^erence  to  them ;  that 
reference  as  the  world  believes  it^  consists  in  enforcing  accept- 
anoe  by  Russia ;  but  as  I  know^  and  assert  it  in  enforcing 
submission  on  Turkey. 

Observe  how  it  will  act.  The  Allies  are  in  possession  of  the 
stronghold  of  'the  Crimea^  &c.  and  Russia  assents.  Turkey 
then  finds  that  the  case  has  arisen^  when  she  must  speak.  She 
will  be  told  that  she  had  nothing  to  say  when  the  case  was 
originally  mooted^  and  can  no  ionger  pretend  to  have  that 
voice  in  the  matter^  which  he  might  have  had^  when  her 
own  armies  had  beaten  the  enemv^  and  when^  as  yet^  those  of 
the  Allies  had  not  been  employea.  That  now  the  case  was  in 
their  hands — that  the  interests  of  Europe  had  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  Crimea^  as  those  of  Germany  had  been  in  the 
Danubian  Principsdities.  A  Turkish  corps  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  expedition  in  the  Crimea ;  that  expedition  thus 
accumulated  and  moveable^  will  be  used  to  strike  terror; 
and  from  Sebastopol  the  Ottoman  throne  will  be  menaced  and 
upset.  Thus  the  remonstrance  and  protest^  which  might  now . 
open  the  eyes  of  Europe^  and  break  its  traitorous  Governments, 
Will  then  only  serve  to  arouse  its  passions  and  rivet  its  chains. 

The  conditions  of  peace  will  thus  be  settled,  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  aspirations  to  the  '' satisfaction  of  the 
Powers^'  The  Crimea,  Sebastopol,  and  the  fleet,  will  be  re- 
stored, and  so,  limiting  the  consequences  to  this  one 
hypothesis,  Russia  will  have  obtained  the  terms  demanded  by 
I^ce  Menschikoff,  in  April  1853,  with  the  addition  of  the 
absolute  separation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  the 
destruction  of  the  grain  trade  of  Turkey,  the  ^diaustion  of 
its  resources,  the  prestigein  the  East  of  having  triumphed  over 
the  united  power  of  Europe,  and  the  occupation  of  the  positions 
and  seas  of  Turkey  by  the  Allies. 

The  successful  landing  of  the  expedition  at  Eupatoria  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  *'  Times,^'  the  answer  "  to  the  whole  race  of. 
cavillers,  sceptics  and  idarmists,  both  here  and  abroad.''  I 
have  the  courage  to  assume  that  whatever  amoimt  of  scepticism 
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or  alarm  may  be  in  presence^  is  tbe  prodace^  indietiact  and 
indirect  as  it  may  be,  of  my  own  work.  Now  befcxre  thfet 
'^  answer^'  was  given,  and  so  far  back  as  the  9tti'of  Angnst, 
I  wrote  and  published  a  letter,  since  reprinted,  npon  this 
queation,*"  fVhether  it  tffould  be  for  the  interest  of  Russia, 
that  England  should  occupy  the  Crimea  and  destroy  the  Rtissian 
fieei  ?'^  Nevertheless  I  was  no  alarmist  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
as  this  extract  will  show : — 

"Every  company  and  every  ship  of  England  is  tenfold 
the  vfdue  to  Russia,  of  a  company  or  a  sUp  of  hCT  own, 
and  it  would  only  be  under  heavy  pressure,  that  she  would 
sacrifice  anything  of  that  force  of  ours  which  she  wants 
against  Turkey  and  Prance/' 

The  length  to  which  this  letter  has  extended,  constrains 
me  to  defer  the  conclusion  to(«  third. 


• 

In  revising  this  sheet  I  turn  this  vacant  space  to  aocoont 
by  inserting  a  passage  from  a  recent  speech  of  Lord  Oranville 
at  a  Yeomanry  Dinner— *the  perusal  of  which  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  letter  which  follows.  I  can  characterize  this 
minister*s  revelation  only  as  Bedlamite  sentences.  Now 
may  Russia  sing  pseans :  the  moiise  is  at  the  toasted  cheese 
and  the  wire  is  under  its  windpipe.  Now  too  The  Times  can 
tell  you  that  you  are  '^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;''  whilst 
in  private  the  doubling  of  the  income  tax  can  be  whispered. 
This  speech  was  not  inserted  by  the  journals  for  a  whole 
week,  and  not  one  has  observed  its  contents  or  importance. 

'^  Government  did  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  great 
responsibility  of  their  urging  on  the  commanders  of  both 
services  an  attack  on  Sebastopol.  They  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  distinguished  officers  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  that,  if  not  impracticable,  the  attempt 
was  of  a  most  difficult  nature ;  but  they  did  fed  that  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  was  a  mere  joke  so 
long  as  that  fortress  was  deemed  impregnable,  'sitqateid,  ad  it 
is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Black  Sea ;  as  the  only  port  firom 
which  vessels  can  come  in  or  go  out  with  safety  \  they  felt 
that  it  was  the  very  key  of  the  position.'' 

Tuoker'g  FoUtionlFly  Sheet6|  ISo*  m. 
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LETTER  III. 

HOW  THE  INVITATION  WAS  ANTICIPATED,  AND 

WHAT  WILL  FOLLOW. 

(the   value    of   8EBASTOPOL.) 

**  The  statesmen  and  cabinets  of  Unrope  are  the  tools  with  which  Bossia 
works."->j$»r  John  McNeil^  Author  of  the  '':Progre89  qfMusna  in  the  JSaet^" 
tmd  late  Envoy  in  Fertia, 

The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  an  after-thought.  When 
on  the  5th  of  August  it  was  pompously  announced  by  the 
Times,  it  was  not  believed.  This  incredulity  resulted  from 
very  opposite  causes.  The  cry  of  wolf  had  so  often  been  raised^ 
that  the  word  had  lost  its  value.  The  nation  had  been  so 
industriously  taught  that  Russia  was  invulnerable  and  Sebas- 
tojpol  impregnable^  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  enter- 
prise were  set  down  as  insurmountable^  and  the  belief  having 
been  established  by  these  means,  that  to  invade  the  Crimea 
would  be  a  serious  blow  struck  at  Russia,  scepticism  took  addi- 
tional grounds  on  the  friendship  of  forty  years  of  the  British 
Premier  and  the  Russian  Czar.  The  operation  is  therefore 
accepted  at  once  as  a  grand  military  exploit,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  ministerial  integrity. 

That  it  was  an  afterthought  the  season  at  which  it  i& 
undertaken  sufficiently  proves,  but  it  is  rendered  indubitable 
by  the  fact,  that  it  was  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  then  set  aside  on  grounds  which  I  shall  sub- 
Bcquently  state.  The  discussion  I  refer  to  was  with  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  the  hostile  decision  was  based  upon  its 
yaluelessness  as  a  military  operation. 

I  now  add  another  proof  afforded  to  us  since  this  lettegr 
was  first  written,  by  the  Government  statement,  that  it  was 
the  original  design  of  the  war.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
position  of  the  Government  to  state  what  was  true.  Its  only 
object  in  speech  is  falsehood.  After  an  historical  and  de- 
scriptive review  of  the  Crimea,  of  which  every  line  is  a  lie,  the 
Times,  in  its  impression  of  the  4th  instant  says : 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  a  year  ago,  when  first  the 
pretensions  of  Russia^  and  the  approach  of  hostilities,  drove 
us  to  consider  where  the  most  severeand  decisive  blow  against 
her  dhiould  be  aimed.  These  considerations  sufficed  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  Crimea  was  that  spot,  and  that  a  blow 
struck  hom.e  at  Sdi)astopol,  must  at  once  paralyse  and  anni- 
hilate those  means  of  external  aggression  in  the  East  against 
which  we  found  ourselves  more  particularly  arrayed  in  arms." 
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This  time  last  year  the  Government^  that  is  to  say^  England 
^  and  the  Timet,  were  doing  their  best  to  prevent  Turkey  from 
declaring  war^  and  frantic  against  Turkey^  because  she  had 
ventured^  despite  of  them^  on  that  outrageous  step.  Have  we 
not  here  the  whole  case?  what  more  can  we  need?  England 
striving  for  nine  months  to  constrain  Turkey  to  submit  to  an 
aggression  of  Russia^  avowedly  aimed  at  its  life^  and,  when 
it  has  failed,  pretending  to  join  Turkey  in  a  war  against 
Russia,  and  professing  to  direct  the  operations  of  that  war 
to  the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of  Russia. 

When  the  announcement  was  made,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
I  no  more  shared  in  the  public  incredulity  than  I  now  share 
in  its  exultation.  Knowing  that  the  Crimea,  and  the  fleet,  was 
not  available  for  any  active  operations  of  Russia  against  Turkey; 
knowing  that  that  peninsula  was  not  a  position  available 
for  the  Allies  for  efTectual operations  against  Russia;  knowing 
iixat  its  possession  by  Russia  neutralised  a  large  Russian 
army,  and  that  its  occupation  by  the  Allies,  would  neutralise 
the  whole  of  their  available  force, — I  judged  that  expedition  to 
be  most  probable  in  itself,  on  the  same  grounds  that  I  had 
argued  against  it  in  the  month  of  March.  But  these  reasons 
existed  as  much  in  the  month  of  March  as  in  the  month  of 
August.  There  was  therefore  a  new  motive,  or  a  new  com- 
bination. Was  it  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  public  anxiety  ?  Was  it  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
remove  the  royal  disquietude  ?  Was  it  that  delay  was  required 
to  make  Europe  believe  that  the  Crimea  was  the  centre  of 
Russian  strength  ?  Was  it  in  fine  that  the  Allies  might  be  able 
to  take  the  negotiations  for  peace  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  ?  Probably  each  of  these  considerations  had  its  weight, 
as  all  were  combined  in  the  procedure  and  result. 

Although  with  the  additional  light  now  thrown  on  the 
transaction,  and  the  further  reflection  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  I  might  be  able  at  this  moment  to  state  the  case  more 
succinctly  and  more  conclusively,  yet,  lest  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  concluding  only  after  the  event,  I  will  present  my 
reasons  in  the  very  words  which  I  used  in  letters  published  in 
the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Morning  Advertiser,  between  the 
7th  and  the  12th  of  August,  quoting  specially  from  that  of 
the  10th,  as  follows : 

**  You  may  land  from  ten  miles  to  ten  miles  along  the  whole 
coast.  You  lave  a  force  sufficient  to  block  them  up  at  eve^ 
creek,  and  to  fill  up  every  inlet.    The  population,  though 
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teanly^  is  warlike  and  friendly  to  tbe  invader.  The  scene  of 
operations  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Peninsula^  and  in 
mountains  the  Russians  are  worth  nothings  consequently  they 
cannot  meet  you  in  the  field.  Until  you  approach  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  your  proceedings  are  {urUeits  you  make  them 
otherwise*)  tranquil  as  on  a  parade. 

Sebastopol  resembles  the  harbour  of  Valetta.  It  is  a  deep 
creek  running  direct  inland  for  four  miles^  with  tranverse 
creeks  opening  to  the  eastward.  The  groimd  in  which  this 
natural  harbour  opens  is  elevated  and  looks  down  upon  it. 
The  headlands  rising  abruptly  as  escarpments^  and  the  coves 
swelling  gently  up  through  vall^s.  The  land  then  stretches 
away  on  all  sides  with  diversity  of  accident  but  gradually  upon 
the  ascent.  In  fact^  the  appearance  of  the  whole  recalls  the 
slopes  and  sides  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  The 
fortification  is  also  analogous ;  there  is  no  defence  landward, 
whence  no  attack  was  contemplated^  and  against  which  no 
defence  was  practicable. 

'^  Sach  was  the  state  of  this  place  up  to  the  year  1852^  when 
in  evident  contemplation  of  the  present  contingency^  works  of 
great  extent  were  commenced.  I  say  commenced^  because 
the  completion  of  such  works  would  require  the  labour  of 
years^  even  with  all  Russia's  resources^  and  if  not  completed, 
they  are  of  course  utterly  valueless.  To  place  Sebastopol  in  a 
position  to  stand  a  siege  in  form  would  require  a  line  of 
complicated  fortifications  running  along  the  heights  surround- 
ing the  bay,  with  detached  forts  for  the  culminating  points 
beyond,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  there  must  be 
here  accumulafed  the  works  of  half-a«dozen  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Europe,  with  those  of  Paris  to  boot,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling,  requiring  an 
army  of  200,000  men  to  defend  them,  and,  after  all,  being 
exposed  by  the  original  sin  of  the  soil  to  easy  capture.  I  need 
not  say  that  these  works  have  not  been  completed — that  no 
fortress  exists,  and  that  no  defenders  are  there, 

"  But  let  us  suppose  the  town  fortified,  according  to  the 
rules  and  with  all  the  luxury  of  art — then,  I  ask, '  What  have 
we  to  do  with  Sebastopol?*  It  is  not  the  walls  we  care  for, 
but  their  contents.  Their  contents  are,  however,  afloat,  and 
we  can  get  at  the  one  without  entering  tiie  other.  It  is  just 
on  a  parallel  with  the  remainder  of  this  discussion^  and  in  all 

•  Why  did  you  land  at  Eupatoria, — yrhj  did  you  not  threaten  the  south  if 
yoiu  were  to  land  to  the  north, — ^why  attack  at  Alma  in  front  P 
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that  has  been  said  and  written  about  Sebaatopol^  no  one  has 
observed^  or  at  least  no  one  has  remarked^  diat  the  Russian 
fleet  is  not  protected  by  SebastopoL  Your  end^  we  will  sup- 
pose^ is  to  destroy  the  vessels^  and  for  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  take  SebastopoL  Half-a-dozen  mortars,  or  half-a-dozen 
PaLxhans  guns  for  horizontal  shells  and  red-hot  shot,  can  do 
the  business.  You  have  only  to  occupy  a  position  on  one  of 
the  western  hills,  to  sink  them  there^  or  to  drive  them  out  for 
your  fleet  to  catdi  at  their  leisure.  They  have  no  place  to  run 
to.     You  don't  want  a  pack,  but  a  weasel,  for  your  fox. 

"  These  are  considerations  which,  as  the  French  say,  spring 
to  the  eye.  There  is  nothing  abstruse  or  elaborate  in  the 
matter  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  it.  [t  was  remarked  to 
me  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Turquoise,  the  only  English 
vessel  that  ever  entered  that  harbour,  '  How  cunning  of  the 
BuBsians  to  forbid  merchant  vessels  to  come  in  here,  that  the 
hoax  of  this  fietmous  fortress  should  not  be  found  out/  But 
the  street-walkers  of  London  have  now  got  it  before  them  in 
every  print-seller^s  window,  if  indeed  English  ^yes  had  any 
connexion  with  the  brain.'' 

So  much  for  the  new  operations,  against  the  place.  Now 
for  the  Crimea  as  affecting  the  war. 

^'  The  Crimea  expedition,  if  successful,  does  not  interfere 
^th  the  immediate  object  of  the  war.  It  does  not  obt 
BussiA  out  of  the  PbincifXlities. 

*^  Neither  the  Crimea,  nor  the  fleet,  tells  upon  the  actual  war. 

''The  Crimea  is  only  an  exposed  province^  inhabited  by  a 
Tartar  population  which  Russia  requires  an  army  to  watch, — 
(the  Tmea  takes  care  to  tell  you  that  you  would  land  in  fkce 
of  a  'hostile  population') — winch  is  so  much  withdrawn  firom 
her  forces  on  the  Danube  and  the  Phasis.  The  course  of  the 
war  has  hitherto  spared  her  any  hostile  action  in  these  quar- 
tears,  in  either  of  which  the  presence  of  the  Allies  would  have 
been  fatal  to  her  and  on  both  of  which  she  holds  her  ground 
solely  by  the  action  of.  the  British  Ambassador  on  the  Porte, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  prdiminary  letters.  The  force  of  the 
Allies  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Crimea,  she  is  freed 
henceforward  firom  their  appearance  on  either  of  these  fields, 
whilst  it  was  necessary  to  employ  them  somewhere,  and  from 
the  moment  that  they  are  in  possession  they  are  locked  up 
there,  because  thev  must  hold  it  against  her.  She  is  then  on 
the  aggressive  and  they  on  the  defensive.  Their  50,000  men 
are  absolutely  neutralised,  they  are  cut  off  by  the  marshes  ol 
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the  Azof^  and  the  steppes  of  the  Black  Sea  firom  the  Cir- 
eassians  on  the  left^  the  Cossacks  in  the  rear^  and  the  Poles 
and  Hungarians  on  the  right.  Nay^  as  ihej  will  suffer 
considerable  loss^  they  will  require  reinforcements^  and 
thereby  furnish  a  pretext  for  further  troops  from  home.  Her 
army  will^  meanwhile,  be  set  free ;  in  fact  she  will  gain^  and 
you  will  lose  50,000  men,  I  stated  in  March,  when  this 
plan  was  discussed  in  high  quarters,  and  after  discussion  set 
aside,  '  yoiur  difficulties  will  commence  only  when  you  have 
captured  the  Crimea ;  ^  what  can  you  do  with  it,  and  how  are 
you  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 

''The  Crimea  contuns  an  important  fortress.  Are  the 
Englsh  and  French  to  hold  it  conjointly,  or  is  it  to  be  deli« 
veied  over  to  one,  and  to  which? 

''In  this  occupation  the  Turks  wiU  see  at  once  a  pretext 
for  avoiding  co-operation  on  the  Danube,  and  for  securing 
the  inheritance  of  the  Tartars,  They  will  find  that  they  have 
introduced  into  the  Black  Sea,  their  sovereignty,  which  you  in 
1841  made  use  of  to  transfer  or  to  attempt  to  transfer  to 
Bussia — not  one  foreign,  but  two  rival  Powers,  to  convert  their 
empire  into  a  battle-field. 

"Now  as  to  the  fleet.  It  has  done  nothing  in  the  war. 
The  affair  of  Sinope  will  not  be,  I  imagine,  adduced  as  an 
exploit  even  by  a  mere  sailor.  That  event  attained  its  diplo* 
matic  end,  the  entrance  of  your  squadrons.  It  has  done  its 
work.  The  very  exploit  of  a  single  steamer  which  actually 
rings  thilough  England  is  an  evidence  to  those  who  can  under* 
stand  it,  in  the  same  sense.  Russia  wishes  you  to  believe  that 
that  fleet  is  of  importance :  if  she  does  so,  it  is  not  true.  See 
how  the  Times  parades  it. 

"  In  1833  the  Black  Sea  squadron  suddenly  appeared  at 
Constantinople  with  an  army  of  disembarkation,  but  it  was 
only  through  collusion  with  the  English  Minister  that  tiiat 
force  waa  sent.  That  operation  was  followed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Hunkiar  Skelessi  which  was  considered  the  death  blow 
given  to  Turkey.  But  Turkey  was  not  killed.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  menace  of  that  fleet,  Turkey  restored  her 
army  and  her  fleet,  and  so  recovered  her  power  as  to  be 
able  to  defy  with  success,  on  two  occasions,  a  conjoint  menace 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  at  a  later  period  to  conlpel  Russia 
to  withdraw  her  forces  firom  those  very  Danubian  Provinces 
which  they  occupy  to-day.  It  is  not  then  true  that  the 
Sebastopol  fleet  menaces  Turkey :  for  twenty  years  that  fleet 
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has  never  been  employed  :  but  it  is  true  that  it  has  occasioned 
the  restoration  of  Turkish  power  by  its  very  presencei  because 
it  has  disturbed  the  lethargy  and  broken  the  torpor  of  the  Em- 
pire. Whenever  I  have  been  urging  on  the  Porte  measures 
tending  to  that  end,  I  have  found  that  fleet  my  great  auxiliary. 

'^  Besides,  that  fleet  is  in  itself  of  no  value.  Russia  might 
as  well,  except  for  the  mere  transport  of  troops^  have  a  paper 
squadron.  It  might  be  captured  by  a  single  brig;  it  was 
nearly  captured  by  the  Vixen,  for  the  crew  of  the  capturing 
vessel  entreated  tne  eight  Englishmen^  their  prisoners^  to  head 
them  to  carry  it  off,  declaring,  that  immediately  the  crews 
of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  would  follow  their  example^  rise 
upon  their  officers,  and,  if  they  could  but  navigate  their 
ships^  carry  them  to  Constantinople.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Vladimir,  which  recently  broke  our  blockade,  and 
captured  the  Turksh  grain  ships  at  Heraclea,  was  manned 
and  commanded  by  Greeks, 

''Therefore  this  fleet  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  means  of 
overawing  Turkey,  which  empire  is  now  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  Russia's  physical  blows.  It  is  no  longer  as  an  enemy  that 
she  can  appear  there — she  can  only  do  so  now  as  protector 
against  internal  rebellion  and  foreign  dismemberment,  both  of 
which  you  are  preparing,  and  for  which,  if  requisite,  she  would 
sacrifice  twenty  fleets.  She  must  make  you  strong  on  Turkish 
soil  to  conquer  Mussulman  aversion  and  be  called  in. 

''  On  these  grounds  I  conclude  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  motives  upon  which  I  announced,  before  the  event,  that  it 
wasdesirableforRuBsiathatyourfleetshouldentertheBlackSea.^' 

A  further  reason  was  dwelt  upon  in  the  same  letter,  that 
of  carrying  attention  away  from  the  point  where  Russia  was 
vulnerable,  Odessa ;  by  occupying  which  you  took  her  armies 
on  the  Danube  in  the  rear,  and  made  them  prisoners. 

My  conclusion  therefore  before  the  event  was,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Crimea  would  be  undertaken,  and  would 
be  successful,  and  that  on  the  grounds  of  collusion  between 
the  English  Minister  and  Russia.  This  does  not,  however, 
preclude  the  intertwining  with  the  military  operations  of  that 
negotiation  which  is  to  constrain  Turkey  to  accept  as  the 
proposal  of  the  Allies  the  terms  of  Russia,  which  I  consider  to 
be  the  more  direct  object  of  the  invasion  itself. 

In  the  Baltic,  you  proposed  to  reduce  Russia  not  by  calling 
the  Poles  to  independence,  or  recovering  Finland,  but  by 
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operating  against  her  fleets^  and  fortresses.  You  axe  filled 
with  a  great  dogma^  that  stone  cannot  stand  against  wooden 
walls.  But  you  are  delayed  by  the  ice;  the  ice  breaks  up^ 
you  send  great  vessels^  and  allow  nine  Bussian  line-of-battle 
ships  to  escape.  You  then  exchange  your  great  dogma  about 
wooden  and  stone  walls,  and  the  summer  is  lost,  because 
vessels  cannot  attack  granite  fortresses — 'Meanwhile  the 
nation  grumbles,  and  you  operate  against  a  fortress  that  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
result  practically  belies  the  doctrine  on  which  the  summer 
has  been  shipwrecked,  and  your  vessels  are  immediately  got 
out  of  the  way. 

Our  squadron  is  recalled  from  the  Baltic,  the  Times  hints 
at  its  being  sent  to  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  same  time  that 
journal  devotes  an  article  to  show  the  fecility  of  revolutions  at 
Paris.  Now  if  we  consider  the  part  that  Russia  has  had  in 
setting  up  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  condition  of  Paris,  and 
of  France,  interpreting  it  bv  her  former  part  in  the  subversion 
of  two  dynasties,  it  will  strike  any  one  that  Louis  Napoleon 
cannot,  in  any  case,  adopt  a  course  really  hostile  to  Russia. 
I  used  these  words,  some  months  ago— speaking  of  the  future 
Map  of  Europe,  ''Louis  Napoleon  must  sell  the  English 
squadron,  or  be  driven  by  an  insurrection  from  Paris/^ 

There  is  no  case  in  which  I  have  been  more  struck  with  the 
public  imbecility  than  in  respect  to  Prance.  What  can  be  of 
more  palpable  importance  than  the  ascertaining  of  our  mutual 
position?  yet,  there  is  nothing  that  Englishmen  more  dread 
to  look  at.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  words  of  Prince 
Lieven  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  "  He  di^eads  and 
even  avoids  the  examination  of  his  position  and  trusts  to  events 
the  care  of  overcoming  difficulties.^'  Here,  in  a  single  phrase, 
is  all  Europe — Russia  in  it  describes  the  character  which  gives 
her  Europe.  So  soon  as  the  results  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
hesitation  will  give  place  to  virulence.  When  differences  with 
France  have  become  news  and  gossip  then  there  will  be  as 
vehement  a  chattering  as  now  there  is  a  maleficient  reserve. 

Two  significant  facts  have  recently  come  to  light ;  the  one, 
the  plan  of  a  man-of-war  harbour  at  Boulogne ;  the  other, 
the  suppression  of  the  Charivari  for  its  enmity  to  Russia. 
Add  to  this  the  winter  camp  at  Boulogne,  which  is  certainly 
not  for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  if  for  overawing  of  Prussia, 
for  the  service  of  Russia  just  as  much  as  if  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  unguarded  coasts  of  England.  You  have  allowed 
Louis  Napoleon  to  fortify  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
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thereby  to  gain  virtual  posaessiozL  of  the  Dardanelles^  so  aa  to 
command  your  squadron.  The  Times  wants  you  to  send 
the  whole  of  your  fleet  into  the  same  trap.  These  are  facts 
that  would  suggest  reflection  to  the  dullest  of  men^  and 
might  make  the  most  foolish  pause  in  their  exultation  at 
striking  a  blow  at  Russia^  where  the  whole  available  force 
of  England  is  to  be  shut  up  in  a  Sea  commanded  by  France^ 
and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  terms  of  settlement, 
which  go  to  the  confiscation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ally  whom  you  have  undertaken  to  defend.  Surely^  if  any 
profitable  result  could  be  obtained  from  the  erpedition^  it 
would  be  first  felt  by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  English  officers 
in  command — Now,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Times,  that  the  first,  whenever  the  expedition  is  mentioned, 
give  significant,  but  inarticulate  signs  of  their  incredulity 
and  contempt.  That  the  second  view  it  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  distrust,  hitherto  unexperienced  in  British  armies — 
not  a  "  croaking,^'  as  industriously  represented,  not  despond* 
ency,  but  a  conviction  of  treachery.  And  this  sentiment  is  so 
general,  that  Lord  Raglan  has  to  be  quoted  as  an  exception. 
They  too  apprehend  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  get  in,  but  to 
get  out,  whilst  the  nation  at  home  thinks  every  tibing  is 
gained  by  getting  in;  it  is  right,  every  thing  is  gained,  not 
however  for  England,  but  for  Russia. 

Now  have  you  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  mire ;  Russia 
has  now  got  you;  you  are  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
xaiUstone ;  she  will  grind  tiU  you  are  dust.  Let  me  recall  the 
issue  of  your  last  war  against  her  in  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  Let  me  predict  for  you  the  result  of  this,  as  I  did  of 
that.  When  then  you  were  exulting  in  your  easy  triumph,  I 
told  you  that  not  a  man  would  return.  These  lines  will  be 
read  when  probably  you  will  be  astounded,  as  well  as  over- 
joyed, by  a  similar  triumph.  I  now  tell  you,  your  army  will 
not  return,  but  others  will  go  forth.  Then  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  announced  that  your  dangers  would  commence 
with  your  success.  What  he  told  you  of  Cabul,  I  tell  you 
of  Sebastopol ;  but  your  danger  then,  as  compared  to  what  it 
is  now,  is  as  a  mole  to  the  Himalaya.  Then  your  Shah 
Shuja  only  was  imperilled  and  your  buccaneer  army ;  now  it 
is  your  empire  and  existence.  Turkey  is  first  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  after  awhile  Europe.  The  Crimea  is  a  bone  cast  by  the 
Czar  to  the  dogs,  over  which  they  will  hold  a  bloody  carnival. 

Is  there  one  opinion  which  you  successively  entertained^ 
which  has  not  proved  to  be  false?     Is  there  one  calculation 
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yon  have  formed  in  which  you  have  nat  been  deceired  ?  Hare 
yon  not  lived  on  suiprises^  and  fattened  on  contradictions  ? 
Can  you  not  learn  at  least  this  much — that  whatever  you 
believe  must  be  false,  whatever  you  expect,  a  delusion. 

Turn  back  to  the  beginning.  The  beginning  is  the  whole 
case  :  it  consists  of  two  points — ^the  pretensions  of  Bussia, 
and  her  strength.  If  Russia  were  the  patron  of  the  Christians 
of  Turkey,  she  would  use  that  patronage,  not  be  seeking  to 
obtain  it.  Had  Russia  been  more  than  a  match  for  Turkey 
joa  would  have  heard  of  her  conquest,  before  you  had  learned 
her  intentions.  Look  now  at  the  end.  Is  not  Russia  beaten? 
ia  not  the  war  ended  ?  is  this  the  moment  to  imdertake  a 
''  gigantic*'  and  *'  hazardous*'  expedition  ?  But  you  have 
now  iliscovered  a  new  reason  ;  the  necessity  of  repressing 
Russia  ''by  European  guarantees.''  Is  not  this  felling  back 
on  the  original  fallacy,  which  events  have  disproved,  that  Russia 
is  strong  and  Turkey  weak.  If  Turkey  is  strong,  there  is  no 
danger  to  Europe  through  Russia.  If  Turkey  is  strongs 
treaties  are  useless.  Were  she  weak  they  would  be  equally 
so.  How  have  your  treaties  been  observed  ?  Do  not  your 
ministers,  in  the  very  proposals  for  accommodation,  spes^  of 
Russia's  aggression,  by  virtue  of  this  or  that  treaty.  If 
Turkey  be  able  to  hold  her  own,  as  is  now  established  by  facts, 
what  noed  is  there  of  a  ''gigantic"  operation  against  the 
power,  the  keys  of  whose  house  are  in  Turkey's  possession  ? 

It  is  because  of  this  that  you  will  not  hold  back ;  you  will 
not  hold  back  that  Russia  may  not  be  beaten;  for  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  back  would  require  in  it  honesty;  for  the 
government  to  be  held  back  would  require  in  the  nation  an 
effort  which  is  not  in  the  order  of  its  courage — ^that  of  the  ex- 
amination and  condemnation  of  itself. 

In  summing  up  the  case  of  the  Afghan  war,  I  said, "  it  is 
in  this  midnight  of  your  intoxication  that  I  announce  to  you 
an  awakening  of  bitterness ;  it  is  in  this  springtide  of  your  joy 
that  I  tell  you  an  ebb  of  troubles  is  at  hand ;  a  voice  of  sorrow 
and  warning  I  raise,  if  it  be  alone,  and  though  its  accents  may 
not  break  your  slumber,  its  tone  will  be  remembered  and  will 
sink  into  your  spirits  when  you  are  softened  by  misfortune." 
But  hearts  of  stone  cannot  be  softened,  and  misfortune  for  you 
brings  neither  wisdom  nor  repentance ;  and  Russia  holding 
you  by  your  passions,  who  can  touch  you  by  reason?" 

Having  now  warned  you,  I  conclude,  thankful  to  have  lived 
on  two  eventful  occasions  to  denounce  to  this  people  its 
crimes,  in  the  hour  of  its  ^lilt  and  folly. 
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APPENDIX. 


Some  months  ago  I  stated  that  in  March  last  the  military 
authorities  did  not  share  in  the  delusion  of  the  weakness  of 
Turkey  and  its  danger  from  Russia.  Immediately  after  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that  the  "mihtary 
authorities''  concurred  With  the  political  authorities  il  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  expedition  was  sent 
out  not  to  repel  Bussia,  or  to  save  Turkey,  but  to  secure 
Constantinople.  In  the  course  of  my  reply  I  gave  publicity 
to  a  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  which  I  here  subjoin,  together  with 
an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Lord  Ponsonby's,  who  has  authorized 
me  to  publish  it. 

MB.    URQUHART   TO   LORD   RAGLAN. 

The  Clarendon,  March  21«i,  18&4. 

My  Lord, — At  the  close  of  the  conversation  I  held  yesterday 
with  General  Hardinge  and  Colonel  Muttsin,  a  question  was  put 
in  reference  to  the  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's 
troops  on  arriving  in  Turkey.  My  reply  thereto  was  neces- 
sarily based  upon  a  judgment  of  the  entire  case,  and  I  am 
desirous  of  submitting  it  in  this  form  to  your  Lordship^  the 
more  so,  as  yesterday  the  question  came  upon  me  suddenly. 

The  answer  which  I  then  gave,  and  which,  in  substance, 
I  am  about  to  repeat,  was,  it  must  be  observed,  given  after 
a  conversation  of  considerable  scope,  and  in  the  oourse  of 
which  I  either  foimd  concurrence,  or  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing  reasons  for  preliminary  conclusions  respecting  facts, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  for  appreciating  the 
effect  of  any  mere  military  operation,  and  to  which  I  only 
advert  at  present,  because  of  the  extraordinary  but  universal 
misjudgment  which  prevails  in  this  country. 

First.  Inadequacy  of  the  resources  of  Russia  for  any  great 
military  operation  against  Turkey. 
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Secondly.  The  impossibility  of  the  Russian  annies^  even 
when  reiuforeed^  on  the  opening  of  the  springs  to  cross  the 
Danube  with  a  view  of  attacking  Turkey. 

Thirdly.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  forces  which 
Turkey  could  bring  upon  the  field  of  action^  and  also  their 
superiority  to  their  antagonists  in  soldier-iike  qualities. 

Fourthly.  The  danger  to  Russia  from  an  onward  movement 
of  the  Turks^  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  not  only  from  the 
disaffection  of  populations -within^  but  &om  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  contest  itself^  the  niunber  of  points  to  be  guarded,  and 
the  rallying  to  the  cause  of  Turkey  of  numerous  and  warlike 
populations. 

Themipression  left  upon  me  by  the  conversation  is,  that 
these  ^l^tlemen  already  entertain  opinions  similar  in  cha- 
racter, if  not  equal  in  extent,  and  that  they  accepted  the  illus- 
trations I  offered  trom  the  late  war,  and  from  topographic 
considerations,  and  also  the  testimony  I  bore  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  feelings  of  the  Turkish  army,  as  materials  for  fur- 
ther judgment.  The  conclusion  I  submitted  to  them  was  this, 
that  if  a  defensive  character  was  given  to  the  war,  on  the  side 
of  Turkey,  it  would  end  in  the  convulsion  and  ruin  of  that 
Empire,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, — that  if  the  war  was 
carried  forward  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  it  must  bring  the 
dismemberment  of  that  Empire  as  a  consequence  of  its  weak- 
ness. I  said  that  the  contest  was,  in  one  respect,  analogous 
to  that  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  each  being  vulnerable 
at  home.  I  did  not  say— what  was  in  my  mind,  and  which  I 
avoids  as  being  political — that  Russia  could  make  her  war 
an  aggressive  one  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
whe^er  under  the  form  of  allies  or  of  enemies. 

It  was  then  that  the  question  was  put  to  me  as  to  the 
effect  of  stationing  the  English  forces  on  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Chersonese  and  of  Thrace,  and  my  instant 
answer  was — "  for  such  an  operation  to  be  safe  you  require 
200,000  men  and  an  ostensible  alliance  with  Russia.^^ 

I  observed  in  explanation,  that  these  gentlemen,  being 
military  men,  could  perfectly  apprehend  the  effect  on  an  army 
full  of  courage  and  vigour,  and  conscious  of  its  power  of 
crushing  its  enemy,  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  auxiliaries  not  to 
join  in  its  triumph,  but  to  restrain  its  action — that  the  occti- 
pjing  of  lines,  intelligible  only  as  defending  the  capital  and 
the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  from  an  impossible  Russian 
descent,  would  be  considered  as  an  insult  by  the  Turkish 
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nation ;  that^  consequently^  the  anxiliaries  would  be  held  by 
them  as  on  the  same  line  as  the  Russians ;  they  would  be 
considered  the  real  enemies^  and  be  within  reach ;  that  to 
them  would^  in  fact^  be  transferred  the  hatred  at  present 
directed  against  the  agg;res8or;  that  the  spirit  would  bunt 
forth  in  insults  and  in  quarrels ;  blood  would  be  shed^  and  the 
extent  of  the  subsequent  catastrophe  incalculable. 

I  beg^  my  lord^  to  state  my  conviction^  that  by  giving  this 
perilous  character  of  defence  to  the  war  you  do  place  the  troops 
of  Her  Majesty  beside  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this 
contest^  and  that  Russia  will  hereafter  place  them  as  principals 
in  that  contest,  withdrawing  to  play  her  separate  game,  as 
may  best  suit  her  interest  hereafter.  - 

I  beg  to  record  my  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  Virlo^ 
nation  (not  the  opinions  of  its  Government) ,  by  stating  that 
they  will  not  be  put  down  by  the  forces  you  are  sending,  or 
can  send  in  conjunction  with  those  which  France  is  sending, 
or  can  send,  even  in  addition  to  those  which  Russia  can  bring 
into  the  field  if  she  were  prepared  to  cooperate  with  you  in  the 
adventure  in  which  she  has  involved  you.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  observed  that  '^ihe  national- spirit  of  Turkey  which  might 
have  been  so  useful  against  the  aggressor,  has  now  become 
dangerous  to  its  own  government/'  It  has  become  so,  because 
that  government  has  yielded  to  foreign  counsels.  It  will 
become  so  no  less  to  the  troops  of  those  foreign  governments 
coming  to  the  aid  of  that  Turkish  Oovemment  now  dependent 
on  foreign  protection. 

There  is,  my  lord,  only  one  means  by  which  the  army 
under  your  lordship's  orders  can  have  a  chance  of  revisiting 
its  native  shores,  and  it  is  by  being  directed  to  operate  against 
Russia,  and  not  employed  to  defied  Turkey.  To  operate 
against  Russia,  it  is  indeed  superfluous,  but  I  speak  now 
simply  in  the  interest  of  its  preservation,  which  your  lordship 
must  above  all  things  have  at  heart,  even  above  your  military 
reputatioiL  But  it  is  not  on  the  Danube  that  it  can  be  ao 
employed  with  safety.  For  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
supposing  that  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  (which  it  will  not 
be),  it  is  Turks  that  are  required — ^the  population  there  being 
Tartar,  The  least  objectionable  field  is  that  which  remains 
of  Asia,  and  in  Asia,  Georgia. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  my  lord,  that  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  England  and  France  are,  that  the  territorial  adjust- 
ments of  Europe  and  Asia  shaU  not  be  disturbed,  and  I  see 
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in  tliis  £eu^  the  precaution  j;ali:en  by  Bussia^  that  the  military 

operations  of  England  and  France  which  she  has  provoked, 

and  therefore  designed,  shall  serve  no  less  for  her  protection 

than  for  Turkey^s  destruction;   and  it  is  precisely  on  this 

account  that  I  make  these  observations  to  your  lordship^  as 

one  who  can  and  must  admit  responsibilities  and  fear  conse-    *  { 

quences,  and  who  is  able,  by.  the  mere  adoption  of  precautions  ; 

requisite  for  the  safety  of  your  army,  to  rescue  your  country,  i 

Tiu*key,  and  Surope,  from  convulsion,-  leading  to  war — a  war  I 

with  France,  and  ending  in  ruin.  ,  I 

In  the  month  of  January  1851 — on  the  occasion  of  the  < 

measures  then  being  taken  by  the  Porte  to  obtain  the  eyacua-  J 

tion  of  these  very  Provinces,  by  that  Bussian  army,  which  two  . ' 

year's  later  re-entered  them — I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  to 
the  Si^tan,  not  less  decidedly  than  I  make  my  present  state- 
ment to  your  lordship,  that  "  unless  a  body  of  25,000  men 
was  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  the  effect  of  that  Bussian  evacua- 
tion would  only  be  the  return  of  the  Bussian  forces  alone, 
with '  no  counterbalancing  Turkish  army,  and  no  Turkish 
commissioner/' 

The  scheme,  commenced  by  keeping  back  25,000  Turkish, 
will  be  completed  by  sending  forward  25,000  British  troops. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  Lord,  ' 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

DAVID  UBQUHABT. 


VISCOUNT   PONSONBY  TO   MB.    UBQUHART. 
(EXTBACT.)  Sriffhton,  March  Sfltk,  1846. 

I  am  no  soldier,  and  I  will  not  criticise  military  operations; 
but  I  am  able  to  discern  the  difference  between  defensive 
and  aggressive  warfare.  I  do  not  think  the  Turks  will  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  doing  that  which  they  have 
been  able  to  do  for  themselves,  and  abstaining  from  measures 
that  would  be  effective — the  direction  of  our  force  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  those  points  on  which  rest  his  means 
of  successful  operation.  If  it  proved  to  be  the  fact,  that 
defence  is  the  end  of  our  intervention,  I  shall  consider  the 
present  policy  of  our  Government  to  be  as  imbecile  as  that 
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which  they  have  pursued  during  the  whole  progress  of  this 
Eastern  question.  The  result  of  mismanagement  by  England 
of  these  affairs  will^  I  fear^  be  most  mischievous  to  oar  countiy 
in  particular^  and  be  also  the  main  cause  of  a  convulsion  in 
Europe. 


EXTRACTS  7B0H  ▲  LBTTBR  OF  LORD  PONSONBT^  IN  THl 

'daily  news/  OCT.  1854. 

"  I  recommend  the  most  decisive  and  extensive  action.  The 
expulsion  of  Russia  from  every  spot  where  she  now  has  power, 
and  which  has  been  obtained  by  force  or  fraud  from  the  Turks 
or  the  Persians^  and  the  restoration  of  those  territories  to  their 
former  owners.  I  recommend  this  on  the  ground  ofpoRcit 
of  security  against  future  attacks  of  any  sort  from  Russia; 
but  IparticuUxrly  recommend  it  as  affording  a  guard  agoM 
disputes  between  the  European  powers,  by  thus  leaving  the^ 
nothing  to  be  obtained  or  demanded  by  any  one  of  them" 

''The  European  powers^  having  destroyed  Russian  inter- 
ference in  Turkey,  ought,  for  their  own  interest,  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  design  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks  within  their  own  territories.  All  the  plans  that  hare 
been  spoken  of  for  the  amelioration  of  intemfd  affairs,  either 
religious  or  governmental,  in  Turkey,  resemble  what  Mr.  Busy- 
body would  do  in  a  private  family ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  there  being  many  Busybodies,  they  will  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  and  make  confusion  more  confused.  If  let  alone, 
Turkey  wiU  work  out  in  her  internal  state  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  foreigners/' 


Tttokxs,  Printer,  Perry's  Flaoe,  Oxford  Streei. 
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NEW  HOPE  FOR  POLAND. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR    NICHOLAS. 

JfarcA  6M,  1855. 

The  demise  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  an  occasion  on  which 
I  may  be  expe<;ted  to  speak^  and  on  which  I  also  am  desirous  of 
claiming  a  portion  of  your  space. 

The  intelligence  has  fallen  upon  me  as  a  blow — a  blow  by  the 
fact^  and  a  blow  by  its  suddenness.  The  first  is  a  personal  suf- 
fering.   The  second  is  a  public  fear. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  to  me  almost  a  portion  of 
existence.  He^  through  the  system  of  which  he  wajs  the  chiefs 
has  been  to  me  the  spring  of  thought  and  the  source  of  action — 
the  mover  of  that  great  drama  which  the  world  feels^  but  does 
not  behold ;  he  was  everywhere  and  everything  in  all  that  had  to 
be  examined^  known^  counteracted^  combated^  or  suffered  from^ 
whether  opinions  at  home,  designs  abroad,  whether  in  England, 
or  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  or  in,  Italy,  or  in  Denmark,  or 
in.  Spain,  or  in  Turkey.  But  still  neither  to  Europe  nor  the 
western  confines  of  Asia  were  restricted  the  limits  of  his  action ; 
on  the  Madawaska,  the  Oregon,  the  La  Plata,  the  Amoor, 
wherever  human  design  was  seen  or  fathomed,  there  still  was 
present  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

A  career  commencing  with  a  usurpation  and  a  revolution, 
close  followed  by  a  victorious  war  beyond  the  Caspian,  close 
followed  again  by  a  triumph  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death 
on  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  instantly  succeeded  by  a  similar 
daring  and  achievement  on  those  of  Sarmatia,  a  revulsion  of 
!Europe  by  a  mechanism,  the  springs  of  which  were  forged  at 
St.  Petersburg— such  were  the  first  five  years  of  his  illustrious 
career,  when  circumstances  arose  which  seemed  to  bar  him  from 
the  fruits  of  success,  and  displace  Russia  from  her  high  position 
among  nations — the  commencement  of  the  reconstruction  of 
Turkey,  and  the  political  union  of  England  and  France. 

Cautious  now,  as  hitherto  daring,  four-and-twenty  years  of 
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peace  eucceed,  in  the  course  of  which  once  he  conTulses  Europe 
from  end  to  end^  converts  Hangary  for  Austria  into  anothei 
Poland  and  his^  secures  the  succession  of  Denmark^  sets  op 
an  Emperor  in  Prance,  and  ruling  all  the  nations  and  courts 
of  the  West  through  his  ambassadors^  and  making  use  of 
their  cabinets  and  statesmen  as  the  tools  with  which  he  worked, 
finally  accumulates  'the  armies  of  Europe  on  the  soil  of  his 
secular  enemy,  the  old  Ottoman  Lion,  to  crush  him  by  their 
weight  and  friendship ;  then  draws  them  upon  the  soil  of  Russia, 
not  only  to  defy  the  Western  world,  but  to  annihilate  its  armies. 
Vanishing  from  the  scene  after  bringing  the  power  of  Russia  to 
the  highest  point  that  it  ever  has  attained,  or  ever  can  attain, 
that  in  which,  by  combining  the  two  great  nations  of  £urope 
against  Russia,  he  has  insured  between  them  an  internecine  strife 
which  must  make  his  country  mistress,  not  of  Constantinople 
and  Calcutta  'alone,  but  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Let  tke 
Russians  inscribe  this  epitaph  upon  his  tomb-— ^^  He  has  accom- 
plished the  will  of  Peter/^ 

It  has  ever  been  understood  that  this  great  accompUshment 
was  not  to  take  place  in  his  day.  He  was  not  qualified  to  com- 
mand armies.  There  was  blood  between  him  and  the  Poks,  tcho 
could  not  be  left  behind  to  be  watched,  and  whose  five  hundxd 
thousand  warriors  would  be  required.  The  restoration  of  tk 
white  double-headed  eagle — the  symbol  of  that  reunion  of  tk 
Sclavonic  races  announced  in  the  cathedral  of  Moscow  by  Ids 
predecessm*  Alexander,  was  not  to  take  place  in  his  day,  Ifi 
then,  his  death  be  not  a  natural  one,  the  preparations  are  already 
completed, 

1  do  not  require  to  hear  with  the  ears  of  the  body  the  stupid 
.exultation  and  the  maniac  jests  in  which  this  people  will  indulge. 

There  are  strange  parallelisms  in  history.  Nicholas  had  bis 
antetype,  and  so  have  we.  There  is  only  Philip  to  put  beside 
Nicholas.  The  Athenians  did  say  Philip  was  mad — ^the  EngUsli 
did  say  Nicholas  was  mad.  The  Athenians  did  say  '^.Philip  i* 
dead/^  The  English  are  saying  *' Nicholas  is  dead/^  Plnlip 
was  all  Macedon,  Nicholas  in  Russia  was  but  emperor.  Though 
Philip  was  all  Macedon  and  did  die,  and  although  the  Athenians 
did  rejoice,  Athens  and  Qreece  did  perish,  Philip  was  only  ^ 
barbarian  j  Greece  was  civilised^* 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  POLAND. 

# 

April  Uth,  1856. 

The  coincident  removal  of  Nicholas  I  from  the  office  of  Em- 
peror, and  the  elevation  of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  that  of 
Premier,  may  not  be  a  mere  synchronism,  and  if  not,  they  por- 
tend  an  event  wherein  the  one  individual  iras  an  obstacle  which 
had  to  be  removed,  aiid  the  other  an  instrument  on  which  entire 
freedom  of  action  had  to  be  conferred.  That  a  negative  value 
in  the  displacement  of  the  one,  and  a  positive  value  in  the  acces- 
sion of  the  other,  did  for  me  exist,  on  the  several  occurrence  of 
each,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  Letter  on  the  accession  of 
Liord  Palmerston,  and  my  Letter  on  the  death  of  Nicholas. 
Since  then  the  link  is  supplied  in  the  words  dropped  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  explanation  of  the 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  meaning  of  which  is  that,  in 
1855,  Poland  is  to  be  restored  in  the  same  manner  that,  in  1854, 
Turkey  was  protected. 

This  was  not  the  only  act  that  the  death  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
was  made  use  of  to  put  in  requisition  the  machinery  of  the  Polish 
Association.  Under  the  presidentship  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
a  meeting  was  held,  nominally  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
services  of  Lord  Dudley  Sttfart,  where  resolutions  were  passed 
to  the  eflfect  that  there  could  be  no  peace  without  the  restoration 
of  Poland,  moved  and  seconded  bv  the  Queen's  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  with  whom  would  have  figured 
M.  Kossuth,  had  he  not  declined  to  associate  himself  with  a 
movement,  of  which  he  perceived  the  incoherence,  but  could 
not  fathom  the  purpose. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  defence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  MomtTig  Post,  as 
requiring  an  answer,  by  the  strangeness  of  the  occurrence,  and 
th^  force  of  its  contents.  I  have  only  this  day  obtained  the 
paper  in  question,  and  find  it  to  be  another  evidence  of  the  same 
purpose.  I  enclose  it,  and  I  entreat  the  insertion  of  it  in  your 
columns;  it  contains  a  value  against  which  you  may  place 
years  of  leaders  in  all  the  press  of  Europe.  Its  connection  with 
Poland  is  the  endeavour  to  present  Lord  Palmerston  as  the 
standing  enemy  of  Russia,  and  could  have  been  only  furnished 
by  himself, — ^no  other  man  could  have  brought  the  points  to- 
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gether ;  no  other  man  could  have  been  trusted  with  looking  into 
the  matters  in  question.  I  will  notice  but  one,  the  bringing 
into  evidence  of  the  dissevering  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  secret 
and  confidential  communications  both  in  1844  and  in  1853  (im- 
plicating every  one  but  him  in  the  Russian  connection),  which  I 
have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  but  which  is  a  matter  wholly  imper- 
ceptible, except  to  those  in  the  secret  of  Russian  actions. 

The  preparation  for  strangling  Turkey  was  made  by  exciting 
the  fervour  of  England  against  Russia  and  in  favour  of  Turkey. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  similar  process  with  respect  to 
Poland.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  down  the  Polish  feeling  until 
Turkey  had  been  mastered ;  this  was  effected  by  placing  in  office 
the  forty  years'  friend  of  the  Czar.  In  England  such  words  as 
we  have  lately  heard  would  have  had  their  effect  in  giving  popu- 
larity to  the  Government,  but  they  would  not  have  been  trusted 
by  the  Poles.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  therefore,  removed,  and  with 
him  the  obloquy  of  friendship  for  the  Czar.  Lord  Palmerston 
comes  in  upon  his  own  old  credit — "friend  to  Poland.'' 

Between  the  Poles  and  Nicholas  there  was  blood.  In  my 
Letter  on  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  I  said  that  his  death,  if 
natural,  opened  a  new  combination  with  Poland ;  and  if  not 
natural,  showed  that  the  period  for  that  combination  had  arrived, 
and,  in  fact,  the  invention  of  a  new  and  incongruous  term  for 
his  malady  was  a  pretty  free  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
case.  An  excitation  of  Poland  during  his  lifetime  might  have 
turned  against  Russia.  Now,  assuredly,  will  it  turn  against  the 
Scwabs  or  Germans,  and  the  period  is  reached,  so  emphatically 
pointed  out  by  Napoleon,  when  the  fate  of  Europe  vrill  be 
changed  by  the  association  of  Poland  with  its  Sclavonic  brothers, 
an  event  which  he  stated  was  the  first  and  necessary  stride 
towards  the  conquest  of  India. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  two  factions — the  Monarchists,  led 
by  Prince  Czartoryski;  and  the  Republicans,  associated  with  the 
Republicans  of  Europe.  The  first  are  in  Russia's  hands,  through 
the  personal  connexion  of  their  leaders  with  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  others  are  in  her  hands  through  their  association  vrith  the 
Republicans  of  Europe.  The  whole  are  in  her  hands  by  the 
hatred  which  the  conduct  of  the  governments  of  Europe  have 
inspired,  and  by  the  hopes  of  a  qium  nationality  which  she  can 
now  safely  hold  out.  She  secures  them  by  making  them  resume 
the  usurped  fragments  from  Prussia  and  Austria.    All  this  I 
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have  said  nineteen  years  ago.    It  will  be  found  at  length  in  the 
Por//o/to  of  1836.      .... 

A  moyement  of  this  description  will  be  concurrent  with  a  revo- 
lutionary one  in  Europe,  each  reacting  on  the  other.  Hitherto 
the  mass  of  the  Republicans  were  on  principle  opposed  to  Russia's 
despotic  power.  The  guarantee  treaty  with  Austria  and  the 
fact  of  war  with  Russia,  now  place  them  ostensibly  on  the  same 
line  with  herself. 

Those  who  are  not  deluded  with  respect  to  the  past  conduct  of 
the  present  premier  are  the  last  to  see  in  these  matters  indica- 
tions of  coming  events,  because  they  suppose  that  they  are  but 
a  repetition  of  those  habitual  expedients  to  content  the  public 
mind  and  secure  popularity.  Lord  Falmerston  has  no  need  for 
sach  expedients.  The  time  has  passed  to  toil  at  ^'  leaders''  for 
such  an  end,  and  to  concert  public  meetings.  Besides,  he  was 
not  brought  in,  save  for  a  great  event,  which  was,  at  the  same 
time,  to  place  him  on  the  summit  of  the  so-to-be-created 
'^  opinion ;"  and  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  catastrophe 
at  Vienna.    What  is  the  next  event  for  Russia,  if  not  Poland  ? 

It  is,  however,  not  an  indication  alone  which  we  have  here; 
it  is  the  act  itself.  The  few  words  already  dropped  in  England, 
almost  unheeded,  are  already  working  their  results  on  the  minds 
of  millions  of  men-~even  as  the  unheeded  sentence  in  which,  in 
1846,  he  introduced  the  Po  and  the  Rhine,  effected  the  confisca- 
tion of  Cracow  and  the  Spanish  marriages.  The  uninitiated 
reader  mav  be  startled  at  the  assumption  of  such  boundless 
euperionty'of  one  man  to  his  country  and  Ms  age ;  but  a  pigmy, 
on  a  height,  looks  down  on  a  world  of  giants.  Those  who  work 
inth  Russia,  walk  upon  her  level. 

I  would  here  recal  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Turkish  matter,  I  have  never  spoken  of  the  restorsition  of  Poland 
in  any  other  sen^  than  that  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  aid 
to  Turkey.  J  have  been  unceasing  in  giving  warning  of  the 
meshes  spread  for  oui^  feet  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
therefore  I  have  been  reviled  as  the  enemy  of  Poland  no  less 
than  I  have  been  as  the  enemy  of  Turkey.  You  have  now  seen 
what  has  been  the  value  of  your  judgments  in  the  latter.  I  have 
no  hope  of  anything  short  of  dire  disasters  convincmg  you  in 
the  other.  I  have  said  that  to  speak  rationally  of  the  restoration 
of  Poland  is  to  to  demand  the  impeachment  of  these  English 
ministers  who  have  sacrificed  Poland.    There  is  no  other  course 
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hj  whicli  to  reatore  Poland,  to  rescue  Turkey,  or  to  save  England; 
but  this  course  requires  leaders  who  are  patriots,  and  a  nation 
that  is  free. 

Folaud  will  now  be  r^umed  from  the  Qovemment  co-par- 
titioners  with  Russia,  but  the  warning  will  not  be  timely  for 
the  Gt>yemment  prospective  co-partitioners  of  Turkey, 

There  is  but  one  chance  in  our  favour,  a  slender  one  indeed; 
it  is  that  of  Turkey^s  presenting  an  unanticipated  resistance  to 
the  infliction  of  the  Four  Points.  Nor  was  the  new  plan  ven- 
tured with  respect  to  Poland  until  the  Porte  had  committed  the 
fault  of  engaging  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  They  rely  even  yet  upon  the  Allies  not  pushing  batten 
to  extremity,  yet  say,  "  If  the  Powers  threaten  us  with  war,  we 
will  have  grotmds  for  submission,  because  we  cannot  make  war 
against  them  together  with  Russia.^' 

LoRB  PoNsoNBT,  shortly  before  his  death,  proposed  presentiiig 
a  memorial  to  the  Que6n,  pointing  out  the  "  consecutive  perfidies 
of  England  to  Turkey,"  the  period  when  he  himself  was  Ambas- 
sador inclusive.  The  document  was  never  completed,  and  at 
his  death  the  draft  remained  in  my  hands.  I  endeavom^d  to 
have  it  laid  before  her  Majesty,  but  was  met  by  "  constituticmal 
objections"  at  every  turn.  It  is  now,  however,  of  record  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  I  subjoin  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  maj  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  gulf  which  is  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  induce  the  Poles  to  pause  before  they  trust 
their  hopes  to  such  guidance. 


CONSECUTIVB  PEEFIDIES  OF  ENGLAND  TO,  TURKEY. 

In  1791,  the  English  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  Eussia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  fitted  out  an 
armament  to  attack  Russia  in  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Fox  encouraged 
the  Empress  in  her  schemes,  and  Mr.  Pitt  abandoned  the  coune 
which  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt. 

In  1806,  every  difference  between  England  and, France  having 
been  adjusted,  Bussia  required  the  cession  of  Mcddavia  and 
Wallachia  to  herself.  England  did  make  the  demand,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  rejection  by  France,  the  two  countries  and 
Europe  were  again  plunged  in  war. ' 

In  consequence  of  this  understanding,   Russia  entered  the 
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Principalities^  under  pretence  of  saving  them  fr(m,  France,  an^ 
England  being  at  peace  with  Turkey^  sent  a  squadron  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  and  bombard  Constinople^  with  the  view  of 
forcing  Turkey  to  the  above-specified  cession  to  Russia^  the 
Dardanelles  to  hersblf^  and  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 

In  1812^  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  France, 
when  Turkey  might  have  resumed  the  Provinces  abready  wrested 
from  her,  a  treaty  was  signed,  under  the  mediation  of  England^ 
by  which  Russia  got  Bessarabia. 

In  1814-15,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  restore  the  terri- 
tories that  had  been  abstracted  during  the  war,  Bessarabia  was 
not  restored,  and  Turkey  was  deliberately  excluded  from  the 
'^  reparatory  stipulations  ^'  and  the  general  guarantee  of  that  act. 

In  1821,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Greek  insurrection^  and  the 
rupture  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  reason  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  latter,  England  undertook  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Russia 
at  Constantinople. 

In  1826,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  Ackerman,  ob- 
tained by  Russia  under  the  promise  of  not  interfering  i^ther  in 
the  Greek  affairs,  a  secret  protocol  was  signed  between  England 
and  Russia  for  that  interference,  but  without  contemplating 
coercive  measures. 

The  following  y^ar,  the  English  squadron,  supported  by  the 
Russian  and  the  French,  destroyed  the  Turkish  marine  forc6  at 
Navarino. 

In  1828,  the  English  Government  called  upon  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  to  make  himself  independent. 

In  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  to  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dors his  desires  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

The  same  year  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  forced  upon  the 
Porte  by  the  English  Ambassador,  when  a  few  weeks  would 
have  brought  the  annihilation  of  the  remnant^  of  the  Russian 
forces.  That  treaty  contained  cessions  of  influence  and  of 
territory,  in  violation  of  the  original  compact  with  England. 

In  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  Turkey, 
moved  by  a  common  feeling  with  Persia,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Austria,  sought  and  prepared  to  msdntain  that  country.  In 
common  with  that  of  the  rest,  the  action  of  Turkey  was  restrained 
by  England. 

In  1833,  when  Mehemet  Ali  invaded  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
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of  highly  cultivated  knowledge  and  general  ability,  appears  not 
to  have  ten  men  amongst  them  who  can^  even  in  those  affairs 
which  fatally  concern  the  possibility  of  preserving  even  a  very 
short  period  of  national  existence,  either  see  or  be  made  to  see 
any  one  of  the  very  numerous  and  obvious  indications  of  the 
character  of  this  our  condition,  and  the  aims  of  those  who  use 
it  fearlessly  and  safely  in  order  to  betray  them.  I  used  for  a 
long  time  to  think  there  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  men— 
though  hard  to  find  in  such  a  multitude — ^who  could  both  see 
and  act,  and  so,  by  their  co-operation,  enable  the  best  two  or 
three  to  clear  the  public  vision,  ahd  cure  this  terrible  disease. 
I  stand,  like  you,  astonished  at  the  fact  that  it  appears  alike 
incurable  amongst  the  many  and  the  few ;  and  it  presents  itself 
at  once  to  one^s  perception  as  a  judgment  firom  above,  as  palpably 
and  clearly  as  the  plague  of  darkness  upon  Egypt. 


EUPTURE  OP  THE  CONFERENCES  OF  VIENNA. 

April  28^,  1855. 

I  reserve  myself  on  this  subject,  until  Lord  John  Russell  has 
made  his  explanation;  but  I  ask  for  room  in  your  columns  fors 
simple  statement,  before  that  explanation  is  made. 

Time  is  now  Russia's  object ;  I  explained  at  the  moment,  the 
Roebuck  Committee,  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the 
throwing  a-back  of  everything  by  the  Ministerial  changes,  on 
that  hypothesis.  I  offered  the  same  explanation  for  tlje  Con- 
ference itself,  equally  attained  by  granting,  or  not  granting  the 
"  Four  Points,''  as'  the  warlike  operations  were  not  suspended. 
The  Conference  was  opened  on  the  grounds  that  Russia  yielded 
everything,  which  should  have  rendered  a  conference  superfluous. 
The  conference  closes,  because  Russia  objects  to  something,  but 
will  not  make  a  counter«proposition.  Can  anything  be  more 
clear,  that  it  was  time  she  wanted ;  that  it  was  time  she  gained 
up  to  the  point  of  wanting  it  no  longer  ?  That  gain  amoimts  to 
three  months. 

She  might  have  accepted  the  ''Four  Points"  without  sus- 
pending hostilities,  for  at  any  hour  or  on  any  spot  new  difliculties 
can  be  created.  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  even  now  that  the 
Gk>vemment  "  desires  to  consult  Russia's  dignity,"  not  feelings*' 
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Dot  intercBl  even,  but — dignity!  The  "Foar  Points"  have, 
however,  not  made  their  fortune  in  Europe,  and  the  Turkish 
Government  were  still  stubborn.  The  summer  fevers  of  the 
Crimea  had  to  be  added  to  its  winter  frosts.  The  French 
batteries  had  to  bristle  over  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  to  supersede  Omar  Pacha,  to  let  in  the  "  Pour 
Points ; "  and  Turkey,  she  had  to  be  broken  imder  the  Allies 
first ;  and  so  the  Conferences  are  broken  up,  whilst  the  Polish 
game  and  the  Europeon  revolution  were  to  come  off  on  that  lay. 
The  grand  scheme  of  operations  is  Poland  inaugurating  its  new 
nationality,  by  recovering  Constantinople  from  those  Western 
tyrants  by  whom  she  was  betrayed,  and  the  profound  Polish 
mind  will  clearly  perceive  that  in  the  fraternisation  of  Poles  with 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  despotic  and 
Muscovite  element  to  predominate  in  the  new  Imperial  con- 


Meanwhile  Englishmen  stupidly  deplore  the  prostration  of 
theii  character  and  the  inefficiency  of  their  system,  and  see  not 
that  this  great  historical  drama,  which  they  believe  themselves 
only  privileged  to  witness,  is  the  creation  of  their  thoughts,  and 
of  those  thoughts  which  they  esteem  the  most  humUe  and  in- 
significant. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  AT  VIENNA. 

I  repeat  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  Russia  tells  the  truth.  The 
annex  A  to  Protocol  12  does  truthfully  show  that  it  is  not 
Turkey  who  is  endangered  from  the  maritime  positions  of  the 
Russians^  and  allows  it  to  be  perceived^  though  not  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  EmperoF  Alexander,  that  it  is  Russia  ^ho  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Power  holding  the  keys  of  that  sea^  and  thereby 
the  keys  of  the  House  of  the  Czars. 

There  was  a  time  when  Russia  was  not  so  truthful — the  time 
of  the  Menschikoff  mission — ^hen  she  told  you  that  she  had 
150^000  men  ready  to  march^  and  a  fleet  ready  to  sail — a  Rayah 
population  ready  to  insurge,  and  ,a  Sultan  ready  to  banish  to 
Iconium.  But  then  it  was  necessary  to  drive  you  into  action; 
then  you  had  to  be  moved  to  support  Turkey;  you  acted, 
accepting  the  falsehood.  Now  her  part  is  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
That  rSle  began  from  the  moment  you  were  committed  to  what 
you  call  the  war^  as  the  natural  consequence  of  your  fall. 
Immediately  she  forced  you  into  publishing  the  secret  and 
confidential  communications^  with  hot  haste  she  informed  Turkey 
that  her  sovereignty  was  menaced  by  the  Allies  who  had  occupied 
her  territories^  her  strong  positions^  her  straits^  and  internal  seas, 
and  had  deprived  her  of  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  except 
with  her  concurrence.  After  that  she  published  the  fact,  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  making  war  on  Turkey,  as  proved  by  the 
absence  of  any  military  preparations  for  such  an  end,  and  now  at 
last  she  tells  you  that  Sebastopol  does  not  menace  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

In  publishing  these  documents,  the  Times  says : — 

^'The  attempt  to  show  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  not 
exposed  to  danger  firom  the  Russian  fleet  is  a  barefaced  im- 
position on  the  credulity  of  Europe ;  and  if  the  Russian  vessels 
had  sailed  for  Constantinople  with  20,000  men  on  the  day 
after  Prince  Menschikoff^s  return  from  his  mission,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  would  have  realised  his  prediction.  If  ever  Eiurope 
again  leaves  Russia  in  a  condition  to  strike  such  a  blow,  the 
opportunity  will  not  be  a  second  time  thrown  away." 

This  barefaced  imposition  I  am  guilty  of  quite  as  much  as 
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Russift;  indeed,  far  more  so,  for  I  command,  Ruseia  only 
follows.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the  attempt  to  show  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  not  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
Russian  fleet;  I  attempted  to  show  that  the  Russian  Empire 
wta  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard  from  the  Turkish 
arms  ashore  and  afloat,  were  the  belligerents  left  to  themselves; 
and  I  did  so  at  the  time  that  Russia  was  parading  her  1 50,000 
men  and  her  fleet.  And  if  the  Russian  vessels,  with  20,000 
men  on  board,  could  have  realised  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas  hia 
predictions,  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  they  would 
have  sailed  on  the  day,  if  not  before,  indicated  by  the  T^mee. 

Ah  to  the  negotiations  on  which  I  promised  you  a  letter, 
I  have  really  nothing  to  say.  When  a  conference  of  full-grown 
men  discoss  the  conditions  of  treaties  not  extant,  and  when  a 
nation  of  adults  endures  the  farce  and  ignores  the  perfidy  it 
covers,  all  attempt  at  exposure  is  worse  than  vain.  TVhat  could 
you  say  to  people,  who,  not  being  surgeons,  would  discuss 
aneurisms  and  tumours,  and  set  about  operations?  What  else 
can  you  say  of  a  nation,  which,  not  containing  a  single  diplo- 
matic man,  debates  terms  of  diplomacy,  and  which  is  so  utterly 
insane  as  to  carry  on  negotiations  for  peace  at  the  very  instant 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  operations  of  war. 

No  more  does  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  exist,  than  did  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  when  England  and  France  were  on  the  point 
of  plunging  into  war  on  account  of  a  violation  of  it,  which  would    , 
have  been  no  violation  had  the  treaty  been  iu  existence. 

The  negotiations  have  simply  given  Russia  four  months.  You 
may  recollect  that  when  they  began,  I  stated  that  the  object  of 
them  was  to  gain  time.  iHrne  to  accumulate  more  English, 
more  French,  more  Turkish  troops  in  the  Crimea,  to  bring 
thither  the  befooled  Piedmontese,  and  the  doomed  Indian  army. 
Time  to  allow  Mr.  Roebuck  to  place  the  preliminary  basis  of 
distrust  of  France  and  revolution  at  home.  Time  for  preparii^ 
the  new  nationality  of  Poland  and  the  Danubian  Provinces. 
Time  for  aggravating  the  discontents  of  France  to  prepare  for 
the  redemption  of  her  honour  against  England.  Time,  in  a  word, 
for  working  out  the  great  catastrophe  for  which  time  alone  is 
now  required ;  which  I  need  not  now  particularize,  having  so 
often  whispered  amidst  sneers,  and  now  latterly  denounced  amid 
stupid  trepidation. 
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Are  there  not  yfet  two  or  three  men  who  will  venture  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  the  war  ? 

The  above  letter  appeared  in  the  Momkng  Advertiser  of  May 
14th.  On  the  following  day  the  same  journal  had  the  subjoin^ 
extract  from  the  Constitntionnel. 

The  ConstiiuHonnel  begins  a  speculative  article  on  the  war  in 
these  words : — "The  war  that  we  are  carrying  on  against  Russia 
is  not  as  yet  a  great  war.  The  great  war  will  only  commence  on 
the  day  when^  negotiations  being  definitively  abandoned)  we  shall 
operate  in  concert  with  Austria.  Then  onr  onslaught  upon 
Russia  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  extremities  of  her  dominions; 
it  is  the  centre  of  her  empire,  that  is  to' say  her  most  vulnerable 
point,  that  we  shall  attack.  The  battle-field  will  be  transported 
to  Poland.  Not  a  single  town,  but  the  fate  of  the  entire  Russian 
empire,  wiU  be  the  stake  to  be  played  for.'* 
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AU  the  facts  that  we  have  had  have  proved  of  no  value,  fl/?i 
the  reason  of  it  is  that  they  could  be  linked  on  to  nothing 
Public  events  are  intelligible  and  instructive  only  to  those  d 
have  watched  them  as  the  indications  of  a  mental  disease.  1 
is  in  this  manner  that  they  are  treated  in  the  recent  puUica 
tion  of  Mr.  Urquhart — "  Familiar  Words/'  /  ther^oi 
propose  to  devote  two  or  three  "Fly-Sheets"  to  seledm 
from  that  work. 

E.   TUCKEE. 
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PUBLIC   OPINION   AND   PRIVATE   JUDGMENT. 


<<  The  mind  reposes  as  quietly  before  known  ignorance,  as  before  ascertained 

truth."— ^nwW. 


A  MAN  introduced  into  the  society  of  the  blind^*  is  delighted  and 
astonished  at  the  uses  to  which  they  turn  the  senses  wliifch  they 
retain.  Those  of  touch  und  hearing  become  so  powerful^  as  in  a 
measure  to  stand  in  lieu  of  that  one  which  is  wanting,  whilst  there 
is  a  corresponding  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  senses.  We  have  a  case,  which  I 
might  almost  call  a  psychological  phenomenon,  that  of  Laura 
Bridgeman,  where,  by  means  of  one  sense  out  of  the  five,  that 
of  touch,  the  individual  has  been  reattached  to  its  species  by  all 
the  ties  which  apparently  can  be  linked  by  the  imderstanding. 
This  poor  girl  through  the  aid  of  the  fingers  has  attained  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  affections,  has  been  endowed  with 
the  extremest  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
is  '^  at  once  pertinacious  of  her  rights,  and  respectful  of  the  rights 

of  others/'t 

Man  is  so  largely  endowed  that  he  is  oppressed  with  the  vastness 
of  the  resources  lying  hidden  in  him ;  the  estimate  that  he  forms 
of  himself  is,  that  of  his  neglect  rather  than  of  his  riches.  It 
is  only  when  an  accident  1ms  partially  revealed  some  item  in 
another,  that  the  suggestion  arises  of  what  he  might  be  if  he  culti- 
vated himself. 

The  mind  is  concealed  behind  the  senses,  while  these  are 
latent,  cannot  be  known.  The  mind  too  has  its  sight,  its  hearing, 
and  its  touch ;  but  there  is  this  diiSerence,  that  the  deprivation  of 
one  does  not  quicken  the  remainder.  In  the  body  there  are  neces- 
sities unremitting  for  culture  and  exercise,  at  once  impelling  and 

•  In  **  The  Poor  of  London  "  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  blind  of  London 
not  inclosed  in  asylums  well  deserving  perusal. 

t  The  case  is  mentioned  in  Dickens'  America,  though  not  the  points  here  selected. 
These  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  the  process  he  employed  for  her  in- 
struction. 
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correcting.  All  these  are  wanting  in  the  mind ;  here  the  impulse, 
if  it  arises^  is  firom  within ;  there  is  no  fellowship  to  sustain^  no 
model  to  excite^  no  censure  to  correct :  £rom  without^  it  is  exposed 
only  to  impediments  and  risks. 

Our  faculties  are  remarkably  acute,  when  exerted  on  the  relations 
to  each  other  of  the  objects  of  inanimate  nature  in  all  matters  not 
scientific  and  not  of  mere  business  routine^  it  is  the  rarest  of  things 
to  meet  with  a  cultured  mind ;  there,  the  only  faculty  exerted  is 
the  memory.  This  want  of  culture  does  not  bring  indolence  and 
quiescence  as  in  the  case  of  body^  but^  on  the  contrary^  activity  and 
presumption. 

The  senses  whUst  they  constitute  life  are  destined  also  for  its 
protection  from  the  accidents  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
Dullness  of  hearing  may  in  the  domestic  circle  be  conducive  to 
quietude^  which  on  the  field  of  battle  may  endanger  life.  So  at 
one  period  the  neglect  of  our  talents,  and  their  consequent  actiritr, 
may  be  indulged  in  with  safety,  whilst  at  another  we  may  be 
thereby  exposed  to  suffering,  to  danger,  and  to  ruin.  The  latter  is 
our  condition.  Three  centuries  of  this  disordered  actirity  has 
developed  doubt  respecting  every  fact  and  every  maxim,  made 
doubt  the  source  of  action,  and  has  subjected  to  this  action 
constitutional,  municipal,  and  international  law;  that  is  to  say, 
tranquillity  at  home,  and  security  abroad.  To  be  right  is  therefore 
now  become  a  necessity  of  existence. 

But  the  difficulty  is  in  proportion  to  the  necessity.  Already  is 
the  error  a  man  has  to  correct  a  part  of  him :  how  can  he  form 
the  design  of  looking  into  it  ?  For  this  commencement  a  discovery 
is  necessary  greater  than  that  of  Columbus— one  for  which  the 
powers  of  a  Bacon,  were  he  to  live  to-day  would  not  suffice — thatit 
is  a  man's  business  to  be  right.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
one,  however  great  his  powers,  having  grown  to  manhood  amongst  ns 
to  reach  to  this  primitive  truth  save  by  some  happy  accident  which 
has  thrown  him  into  another  sphere,  being  at  the  same  time  gifted 
with  rare  ingenuousness  of  nature  and  earnestness  of  disposition. 
For  years  my  sole  hope  has  resi'ded  in  the  chance  of  persuading  some 
great  mind  to  retire  to  the  desert,  from  the  arena  of  politics  and  so 
to  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  of  that  forgetfulness  of  petty 
and  immediate  things,  which  has  ever  been  the  condition  on  which 
men  have  attained  to  permanent  greatness,  and  conferred  greatness 
and  longevity  upon  empires.  To  be  ourselves,  we  must  ky  down 
our  age. 


••-.  -t. . 
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■Whoever  perceives  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  right,  has  discovered 
that  all  are  wrong ;  not  wrong  by  accident,  for  then  the  case  woidd 
be  hopeless,  but  by  method.  He  will  also  know,  that  to  be  right 
in  foxy  one  point,  he  must  be  right  in  all.  Will  he  not  then  recoil 
at  the  sight  of  the  hc^ess  and  endleaa  mass,  not  of  human  aber- 
ration only,  but  also  of  passion,  through  which  he  has  to  fight  his 
way  ?  The  vastnens  of  this  delusion  invests  it  with  grandenr,  and 
confers  a  magic  power  upon  the  name  which  we  give  to  it ;  ao  that 
even  the  good  impulses  of  our  nature  join  in  magnifying  it,  for  it 
is  the  iut^ect  of  man  they  see  in  its  aberrations,^  and  th^  see  it  in 
no  other  form. 

Once,  however,  the  mind  quickened,  it  acquires  the  power  of 
endurance,  if  not  that  of  success.  The  very  universality  of  er«w 
becomes  its  guide  and  protection,  for  it  knows  that  it  has  fsiled 
and  fallen,  whenever  it  is  alike  those  around  it.  In  the  event  of 
success  in  working  out  its  way  to  results,  there  does  open  a  possi- 
bility of  there  being  transferred  to  the  state,  by  reason  of  that  very 
intellectual  }»X)Stration  which  has  rendered  error  universal. 

It  is  the  fortress  of  intelligence,  and  the  palladium  of  liberty 
that  I  thos  speak  of.  I  venture  to  assail  that  "  Opinion  "  held  hy 
all  to  be  the  lever  of  politics,  the  symptom  of  improvement,  and 
the  sign  of  vrarth.  The  very  purpose  each  man  will  take  as  an 
offence  to  himself,  yet  each  man  commits  that  offence ;  for  who- 
ever entertains  an  opinion  assails  its  opposite.  The  difference  is 
this ;  that  he  impugns  a  conclusion,  I  the  method. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  man's  opinion  is  his  own,  and  indeed  that 
he  has  a  right  to  it.  It  can  be  his  own  only  by  being  achieved 
through  his  labour.  Yet  neither  are  the  data  ascertained  by 
himself,  nor  are  the  formulas  of  bis  own  invention.  The  signs 
themselves,  words,  contain  values  not  of  his  own  fixing,  and  of 
which  he  is  even  in  ignorance.  All  these  belong  to  his  age,  not 
himself.  So  £u-  th^  from  any  offence  to  his  self-love  in  im- 
pugning his  opinions,  it  is  the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay  a 
man,  because  you  appeal  to  hunself  against  the  actndents  of  his 
birth  and  circumstances. 

From  the  moment  that  I  perceived  that  it  was  my  business  to 
be  right,  I  ceased  to  have  opinions,  because  I  knew  a  thing  for 
certain  or  knew  that  I  did  not  know  it,*  and  it  is  firam  finding 

*  BocntM,  in  tbe  fint  Aldbisdm,  shom  that  it  is  not  &om  whit  ire  do  not  know, 
but  from  vh&t  we  t^iink  we  knoir,  that  all  disordan  come.  He  deaoribe*  H  approBl^- 
isg  to  inNtnit;  the  rondicion  of  a  mao  who  doea  not  know  whellwr  ht  knowt  or  not. 
The  dialogue  might  be  entiUad,  **  On  Opinion." 
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the  benefit  of  this  freedom^*  that  I  am  anxious  that  others  should 
enjoy  it. 

It  might  appear  that  this  would  involve  the  taking  up  of  each 
separate  matter  with  each  individual^  and  in  each  case  convicting 
him  of  error^  but  it  is  not  so,  because  that  would  be  dealing  with 
definite  objects^  which  are  excluded  when  we  use  the  word.  We 
take  it  for  knowledge^  and  at  the  same  time  we  understand  it  as 
doubt;  put  in  this  shape  it  could  not  be  used^  and  that  is  all 
I  contend  for.  If  I  can  show^  not  that  it  is  equivalent  to  donbt, 
but  that  those  who  use  consider  it  to  be  so^  I  shall  have  established 
my  case. 

'We  say,  "  I  am  of  such  an  opinion '"  we  never  say,  ^'  I  am  of 
such  faculties,**  or  "  of  such  a  judgment,'*  or  "  of  such  knowledge." 
Faculties  and  judgment  are  the  g^  of  God,  and  by  them  we  attain 
to  knowledge.  Thus,  syntax  reveals  a  ^stinction  between  this 
word  opinion  and  those  other  words  respecting  which  there  is  no 
ambiguity. 

We  draw  a  distinction  between  opinion  and  judgment^  and  yet 
we  equally  say,  "my  opinion"  and  ''my  judgment.*'  In  the 
latter  case  we  imply  the  faculty  of  judging,  but  not  in  the  former, 
and  yet  it  conveys  a  conclusion ;  in  both  these  instances  certainty 
is  connected  with  the  words  that  stand  in  opposition  to  opinion,  and 
the  opposite  to  certainty  is  doubt. 

The  word  in  Latin  was  formed  in  the  latter  time  of  the  Boman 
people  out  of  a  verb,  which  we  also  have,  to  opine,  which  means 
to  choose,  also  implying  guess  or  doubt — ^which  is  synonymous 
with  our  own  "to  think.**  In  the  verb  you  see  the  mind  in 
action ;  in  the  substantive  you  have  the  same  action  abstractedly* 
If  you  ask  a  man  your  way,  and  instead  of  telling  you  he  says, 
"  I  think  you  ought  to  turn  to  your  right :  **  it  is  his  opinion  that 
you  ought  to  turn  to  your  right ;  you  have  learned  that  he  is  in 
doubt,  and  you  act  upon  that  kinowledge,  for  you  repeat  your 
question  to  the  next  passer*by. 

Wenever  a  man  describes  to  you  what  is  passing  in  himself 
instead  of  informing  you  of  what  you  desire  to  know,  you  are 
aware  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  that  knowledge,  and  moreover 
that  he  is  not  logical  in  his  habits,  for  if  he  were  he  would  state 
his  Ignorance,  and  every  man  gives  you  this  information  who 
uses  the  verb  "to  think,**  or  the  substantive  "opinion.*'  He 
tells  you  in  fact  that  he  has  not  thought,  if  thought  really  means 

•  «  The  freedom  of  a  man  oonflists  of  speaking  the  truth."— ^/i. 
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I  sucf^essfdl  exercise  of  Kis  &cultieB,  and  this  is  aU  that  need  b  esaid 
)f  opiaioQ  if  we  vera  not  dealing  witli  a  habit. 

Opinion  is  a  term  of  law,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it  has  passed 
LQto  our  language  tc^ther  with  "  verdict "  [vere  dtciwm]  and 
"  judgment,"  which  have  retained  their  proper  meaning.  The 
first  is  the  conclosion  of  the  advocate  or  barrister  on  the  exparte 
case  Bobmitted  to  him  by  the  agent  or  attorney.  The  second  Ib 
that  of  the  jury  after  sifting  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  The 
third  is  that  of  the  judge  when  in  possession  of  the  statement  on 
both  sides,  of  the  evidence  sworn  to,  of  the  finding  of  the  jury,  to 
all  which  he  applies  the  test  of  the  law,  the  judgment  being  the 
completion  of  the  process  which  has  been  put  into  course  of 
adjudication  on  the  contradiction  of  the  opinions  formed  upon  the 
two  exparte  statements — that  adjudication  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  of  necessary  error  in  one  of  the  opinions. 

There  is  no  term  in  the  English  language  which  is  question- 
ahle  or  questioned,  of  which  the  sense  is  laid  down  and  defined 
in  a  more  precise,  emphatic,  and  practical  manner;  that  value 
being  preserved  and  acted  upon  in  every  single  case  of  litigated 
rights  throughout  the  land.  Yet  its  univeisal  application  is  in 
contradiction  with  this  definition  and  this  use ;  so  much  so  that 
it  is  snfiicient  to  define  it  in  the  one  sense,  to  take  the  contrary 
of  its  definition  in  the  other.  For  an  opinion  not  legal  thera 
requires  no  jury  to  investigate  focts,  no  judge  to  apply  to  them 
the  law,  nor  is  even  so  much  as  an  exparte  statement  wanted ; 
whilst  it  supersedes  verdict  and  judgment,  and  being  adopted  with- 
out hesitation  is  reversed  the  next  hour. 

The  meaning  of  a  term  has  to  be  sought  for  in  its  antithesis 
no  less  than  in  itself.  What  in  this  case  is  that  antithesis? 
JUDOUBNT,  the  word  which  we  associate  with  our  Creator,  where 
we  would  represent  his  vengeance  on  the  errors  of  man.  It 
represents  the  faculties  of  man  in  their  highest  and  most  perfect 
exercise.  It  is  synonymous  with  justice  and  truth,  which  are 
certain,  unchangeable,  and  even  eternal ;  and  in  all  these  again  it  is 
the  antithesis  to  opinion,  which  is  changeable,  which  is  uncertain, 
and  which  being  of  the  hour  can  have  no  connection  with  truth, 
with  justice  or  eternity.  I  tremble  lest  in  pointing  out  this 
testimony  which  our  lips  still  hear,  that  instead  of  suggesting 
the  duty  of  eschewing  opinion,  I  am  merely  su^esting  the  idea  of 
obliterating  the  distinction.* 

*  Since  the  aboTB  wu  Tritten  I  hare  fUlsn  upon  this  passsge  in  the  most  Autbori- 
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No  man  is  ashamed  to  avow  veakness  of  memory ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ he  is  rather  prone  to  confess  it  :  no  one  was  ever  heard 
to  confess  weakness  of  judgment.  In  xnf  experience^  I  have  found 
memory  always  in  excess;  they  know  too  many  things.  Knowledge  is 
analogous  to  appetite  in  the  body — judgment  to  digestion ;  the  one 
is  external^  the  other  internal;  the  one  eyident^  the  other  oocolt; 
as  voracity  is  fatal  to  digestion,  or  is  the  desire  of  knowing  to  judg- 
ment, unless  it  be  the  wholesome  appetite  which  results  from  the 
due  performance  of  the  internal  functions.  A  nation  seeking  for 
news,  a  people  who  talk  to  you  of  £sicts,*  is  one  where  the  mental 
digestive  organs  are  fearfully  disordered. 

If  men  were  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  their  judgment,  the 
complaint  would  be  groundless,  because  it  is  within  every  one's 
reach  who  feels  he  is  in  want  of  it.     To  be  judicious  it  simply 
requires  to  be  attentive.     Judgment  is  life,  for  life  is  attention. 
I  was  once  asked  by  a  friend  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
of  a  series  of  misjudgments,  that  is  opinions,  contained  in  a  single 
phrase,  for  a  mile  to  keep  him  right  for  the  fiiture.     My  answer 
was,  " live"    Three  years  afterwajrds  we  met  again>  and  he  said  to 
me,  ''  I  now  understand  your  word  and  discovered  its  meaning  by 
your  having  left  me  to  pu2zle  over  it.''    This  attention  is  not  of  a 
serious  or  a  deliberative  kind,  but  of  a  trifling,  commonplace,  and 
incessant  one.     It  is  a  habit  of  watching  and  observing  every  person 
and  everjrthing;  the  context  of  speech  as  well  as  its  significance; 
the  eyCj  the  manner,  the  cheek,  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the 
movement  of  the  hand,  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  picture  to  yourself  all 

tati^e  work  on  Iiogio,  showing  that  the  corruption  of  the  times  is  sufficiently  acute 
not  to  need  my  aid: — "Since,  therefore,  each  gives  the  preference  to  unassistad 
common  sense  only  in  those  cases  where  he  himsetf  has  nothing  else  ^to  trust  to,  tad 
'invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  art  wherever  he  possesses  the  knowledge  of  them,  it 
is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their  testimony,  though  unconsciously,  and 
often  unwillingly,  to  the  preferableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to  conjectural  judg- 
ments**— WTkateli/'s  Logic,    ^tefaee,  p.  xii. 

Elsewhere  judgment  is  thus  de6ned : — "Judgment  is  the  comparing  together  in  the 
mi<>d  two  of  the  notions,  or  ideas,  which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether 
complex  or  incomplez,  and  pronouncing  that  they  agree  or  disagree  with  each  other; 
or  that  one  of  them  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  thd  other.  Judgment  therefore  is 
either  aiBrmative  or  negative.*' — ^Book  II,  chap.  i. 

*  The  last  of  reproa(uies  addressed  by  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians  was,  that  iher 
were  lovers  of  news,  in  other  words,  gossips.  Facts  are  things  done-^^dtcta  ;  wa  spetf 
of  them  as  data.  Let  any  one  read  M.  G-uizot's  History  of  Civilization  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  before  him  a  morbid  corpse  to  examine,  and  he  will  regain  i 
wholesome  nausea  for  the  atrocious  word.  He  will  there  find  ''great  fiict,*'  "  two-fold 
fact,"  *'  general  fact,"  a  whole  menagerie  of  Pythons  and  chimeras  sufficient  to  explain 
the  present  state  of  France. 
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that  is  passing  in  the  man^  and  all  that  a  man  is^  in  whom  a  given 
operation  is  being  performed.  This  may  be  supposed  to  involve  a 
great  expenditure  of  labour.  No^  it  is  a  continuid  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  the  calling  forth  of  life  from  its  latent  condition^  and 
giving  you  a  daily  crop  of  gratifications  independently  of  those 
which  result  from  the  uses  to  which  these  are  applied.  Nature 
works  out  all  her  processes  by  attraction.  Wherever  you  do  well 
you  are  happy. 

If  opinion  be  the  antithesis  to  judgment^  opinion  is  also  the 
antithesis  to  life  and  happiness^  as  well  as  to  accuracy  and  use.  By 
judgment  we  possess  in  every  mental  operation  a  distinct  organic 
existence;  with  opinion  you  have  chaos,  which  word,  of  Phenidan 
origin,  meant  darkness. 

The  absence  of  essays  and  disquisitions  on  this  word,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this,  that  it  is  either  bowed  down  before  as  an  idol, 
or  spumed  as  a  loathsome  slough.  Those  who  practically  know  it 
in  its  workings,  are  careful  to  conceal  their  profitable  knowledge. 
Those  who  know  without  using  it,  are  turned  to  misanthropists, 
and  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  benefit  such  a  people.  Besides, 
since  it  has  attained  to  supremacy,  there  has  been  in  England  pre- 
eminence only  for  evil.  Still  a  few  passages  are  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  our  literature,  which  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
whoever  has  subdued  his  indignation  enough  to  follow  me  thus 
far. 

'^  Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  so  far 
gained  by  evidence  of  probabilities  that  it  rather  inclines  to  one 
persuasion  than  to  another,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  uncertainty 
and  doubting.^^ — ^This  is  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  What  would  he 
have  said  of  England  ruled  by  this  condition  of  the  mind  ? 

Bishop  Wilkins  freely  renders  the  celebrated  passage  of  Cicero— 
Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies^  ^c,  thus  ^^Time  wears  off  the 
fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth  by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  the 
fallacy  of  ungrounded  persuasions.^'  ' 

Ben  Jonson  says, — '^  Opinion  is  a  lights  vain,  crude,  an  imper- 
fect thing  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving  at  the 
understanding  there  to  obtain  a  tincture  of  the  Reason.*' 

His  dogmatic  namesake  presents  to  us  "  opinion"  as  "  guess" 
in  a  Latin  dress,  thus — 

"  Opinion,   persuasion  of  the  mind   without  proof  or  certain 
knowledge." 

"  Guess,  judgment  without  any  positive  or  certain  grounds." 
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^'Conjecture;  gaess,  imperfect  knowledge^  preponderation  of 
opinion  without^proof/^ 

Barke^  who  treats  with  contempt  the  idea  of  a  govenunent  pro- 
Tiding  for  popular  wants,  equally  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  being  the  representative  of  opinion,  declaring  his  duty 
to  be  '^  that  of  corrector  of  the  opinions  of  his  times.,  and  especially 
of  those  of  his  constitnents/' 

A  Poet  (Byron)  having  seen  the  monster  full  grown,  thus  por- 
trays him, — 

*'  Opinion,  an  Omnipotence  whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents." 

But  what  I  am  dealing  with  is  '^  public  opinion,^*  not  a  word,  but 
a  power ;  not  the  frailties  of  individuals  but  the  aggregate,  abstract 
and  perfect  intelligence  of  a  community ;  not  the  intelligence  of 
the  community  as  existing  in  all  times  and  as  subject  to  variations; 
but  a  discovery  eflfected  and  perfected  in  the  freest  of  States  in  the 
most  advanced  of  periods,  surpassing  all  the  prior  efforts  of  wisdom 
or  of  genius,  and  conferring  gifts  on  man,  such  as  severally  they 
had  not  derived  from  the  teaching  of  a  Socrates  and  the  laws  of 
an  Alfred. — Nor  is  this  what  the  frivolous  narrate,  but  what  the 
able  inculcate.* 

And  heire  I  confess  that  I  am  placed  in  a  most  painful  and  em- 
barrassing situation ;  one  to  be  compared  to  the  hero  of  an  isle  of 
enchantment  rather  than  to  that  of  a  disputant  in  a  forensic  debate. 
I  have  to  combat  a  principle  of  conduct  and  a  discovery  of  politics 
which  I  hear  of  everywhere,  and  which  is  believed  by  all.  Principles 
and  discoveries  have  to  be  established  before  they  are  admitted  and 
accepted,  and  when,  being  so,  they  are  impugned,  you  can  go  back 
on  the  shelves  of  libraries  for  the  arguments  and  proceed  through 
the  monuments  of  events  to  trace  their  application  and  their  results. 

*  "  We  muBt  not  forget  that  a  pnnoiple  of  government  is  reserved  for  onr  o^ 
days,  that  we  shaU  not  find  in  oar  Aristoties,  or  even  in  the  forests  of  Xaeiias,  nor  in 
our  Saxon  Wittenagemctes,  nor  in  our  Plantagenet  Parliaments.  Opinion  nov  a 
supreme,  and  opinion  speaks  in  print.  The  r^resentation  of  the  press  -is  ht  more 
complete  than  the  representation  of  Parliament.  Parliamentary  representation  wai 
the  happy  devioe  of  a  ruder  age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted ;  an  age  of  seim- 
civilisation,  when  there  was  a  leading  class  in  the  community  i  but  it  exhibits  mtnr 
symptoms  of  desuetude.  It  is  controUed  by  a  system  of  representation  more  vigorooa 
and  comprehensive,  which  absorbs  ita  duties  and  fulfils  them  .more  efficiently,  and  ic 
which  discussion  is  pursued  on  fisdrer  terms,  and  often  ifith  more  depth  and  infonos* 
tion."— » Ooninffshif. 
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But  here  there  are  no  ponderous  tomes^  no  ftigitive  essays :  why  it 
was  accepted  you  do  not  know,  nor  when  it  was  invented.  Its 
date,  its  author,  and  its  history  are  alike  unknown.  It  has  had  no 
antiquity,  no  expositor,  and  no  opponent.  There  have  been 
dissidents,  but  that  dissent  has  never  taken  an  expository  shape ; 
there  has  been  no  critical  pursuit  of  facts,  or  exposition  of  fallacies ; 
the  disposition  to  condemn  has  never  resulted  in  the  effort  to 
destroy,  but  has  evaporated  in  a  sarcastic  phrase  or  vituperative 
epithet. 

If  again  I  look  around  me  to  see  if  I  can  see  traces  of  it  by  my 
unaided  efforts,  I  am  equally  at  fault.  In  what  should  so  happy  a 
condition  reveal  itself?  Surely  in  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the 
state — I  see  only  insanity  :  in  caution  in  the  judgments  of  men — 
I  see  only  recklessness :  in  economy  of  the  public  resources — I 
see  only  extravagance:  in  contentment  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens — I  see  only  rancour  and  disgust :  in  respect  for  those 
who  rule — I  see  only  contempt :  in  unanimity  of  the  pubUc  mind — 
I  find,  on  the  contrary,  Public  Opinion.* 

I  may  therefore  claim  some  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  the  reader 
in  an  attempt  to  open  a  new  field  and  to  place  the  matter  in  that 
way  for  discusaion  which  shall  give  alike  to  votaries  and  unbeliever}^ 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  its  claims  or  quashing  its  pretensions. 

It  might  create  a  useful  pause  and  awaken  a  sense  of  self-exami- 
nation to  know  that  this  word  was  not  known  and  could  not  be 
spoken  in  the  classical  ages  or  languages  ;t  from  which  we  have 
received  our  philosophy  and  the  build  of  our  instruction — that 
it  was  not  known  in  that  language  or  to  be  found  in  that  book 
through  wliich  we  are  taught  all  our  duties, — ^that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  pre-eminent  writers  of  our  own  country  on  which  we 
form  our  style.  But  instead  of  doubts  being  suggested  by  such 
facts,  we  change  them  into  grounds  of  presumption,  and,  pride  our- 
selves on  the  great  discovery  we  have  made. 

We  are  content  with  taking  its  existence  as  the  evidence  of 
intdlectual  activity,  and  look  upon  those  destitute  of  opinions  as 
sunk  in  mental  atrophy. 

*  ^  Men  only  differ,  when  thej  toe  wrong,  in  respect  to  what  they  know  they 
agree." — SoeraUi, 

t  There  is  a  Oreek  word  which  we  translate  ''opinion,"  but  that  word  is  dogmai 
and  etymologicallj  means  a  thing  shown.    The  word  opinion  is  Latin,  but  it  was  not 
used  in  oar  sense,  but  as  we  hare  preserved  it  in  the  word  *'  opine."     As  such  it  was 
antithetical  to  judgment,  standing  as  hypothesis  to  certainty.     ''Opinio  publica"  • 
could  mot  be  said  in  Latin. 
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We  say  ''the  ptiblic  interest,"  ''  the  public  debt/'  how  is  it  that 
we  cannot  employ  the  definite  article  in  this  case  also,  and  say  "  ih 
public  opinion/^  It  is  that  we  imply  something  indefinite;  but 
opinions  are  many,  not  indefinite,  and  opinion  taken  generally  must 
include  the  severaJ  opinions  of  which  it  is  the  aggregate.  The 
anomaly  of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  incongruity  of  the 
process.  The  opinions  are  those  of  parties.  There  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Whigs,  the  opinion  of  the  Tories,  the  opinion  of  the  Radicals, 
the  opinion  of  the  Chartists.  Aggregate,  indefinite  opinion  is  there- 
fore Toryism  plus  Whiggery,  plus  Radicalism,  and  plus  Chartism. 
Then  it  would  take  the  definite  article,  but  these  are  not  plus  but 
minus  each  other.  The  one  neutralizes  the  other,  just  as  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  to  an  acid,  there  remains  neither  alkali  nor 
acid,  but  effervescence.  We  bring  the  matter  here  to  its  real  issue, 
as  already  shown  in  individual  cases  where  opinion  is  absence  of 
thought  and  pretension  to  it ;  in  that  case  however  it  results  from 
failure  to  conclude;  in  this  from  opposition  of  conclusions.  Public 
opinion,  however,  is  true  as  a  label,  signifying  the  prostration  of 
the  faculties,  public  and  private. 

No  man  is  born  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  Party  is  neither  a  belief  nor 
an  accent  to  be  inculcated  or  accepted  independently  of  the  will. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  sitting  in  judgment,  in  the  government  and 
the  history  of  man.  You  sit  down  to  politics  as  to  mathematics 
or  medicine :  adjust  your  currictdum  and  when  you  have  completed 
it,  are  qualified  to  give  laws  to  the  world.  No  one  does  so  pretend : 
but  must  he  not,  had  he  really  gone  through  the  process?  If  not, 
he  is  merely  floating  on  the  stream  of  fraud  and  guess^  which  has 
constituted  the  history  of  whatever  faction  he  has  belonged  to  by 
birth,  or  adhered  to  by  design  if  able,  by  belief  if  weak.  But  after 
all,  no  private  man  belongs  to  party  by  attraction.  He  is  a  Tory 
not  to  be  a  Whig,  and  a  Whig  not  to  be  a  Tory.  So  in  each  alter- 
nation of  power  the  one  government  is  brought  in,  only  to  drive 
out  the  other. 

When  Solon  made  it  penal  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
public  dissensions  he  marked  a  time  when  to  discomfit  evil  men 
it  sufficed  for  the  public  not  to  be  indifferent :  to-day  to  attain  the 
same  end,  he  would  hang  every  man  who  did  take  part  in  the  public 
dissensions. 

An  objectless  war  is  an  endless  one,  but  if  so  in  arms,  fer  more 
is  it  in  dogma.  If  a  man  accepts  a  mass  of  notions  and  says,  "  these 
are  political  truths,  and  i^  pitted  against  another  similarly  situated^ 
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— can  you  expect  other  results  thim  those  which  we  behold  around 
us  ?  It  would  be  so  if  the  prizes  of  the  political  letters  were  not  at 
stake.  But  you  have  cast  the  highest  distinctions  of  office  into  the 
arena  as  the  crown  to  be  won  in  this  ignoble  and  unnatural  strife. 
You  exclude  from  office  honesty  because  party  wins  it^  to  which  no 
honest  man  can  belong;  and  you  direct  the  whole  of  the  available 
energies  whether  of  faculty  and  genius^  or  of  interest  and  ambition^ 
to  pervert  and  mislead  the  public  judgment  by  exciting  the  elements 
of  that  factious  war  in  which  the  chief  combatants  have  alon^  the 
hope  of  triumph  or  the  fear  of  defeat. 

The  chief  use  of  a  king  is  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  maxims 
into  merchandise  with  which  to  truck  and  barter  for  office ;  to 
obtain  free-trade  in  power  you  have  put  down  kingship. 

But  how  can  it  be  that  in  a  whole  people  you  find  not  one  free 
from  this  mental  thrall.  The  reason  is  that  no  one  can  stand 
neuter  unless  he  stands  above^  and  that  requires  that  he  should 
be  free  not  from  the  political  but  the  metaphysical  corruption  of 
his  times. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  given  the  rationale  of  party  in  the  motives  of 
Steenie  Steenson  for  becoming  a  Tory^  ^^just  out  of  a  kind  of 
necessity  that  he  might  belong  to  some  iside  or  other.^^ 

While  all  are  content  to  bend  to  this  yoke,  there  are  none  who 
in  their  secret  conscience  do  not  loathe  it.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
"  that  party  is  for  fools  to  believe  and  clever  men  to  use/'  as  an  ex- 
Chancellor  once  said  to  me,  but  even  the  fools  themselves  are 
secretly  aware  that  they  are  knaves.  In  the  course  of  a  stormy 
election  at  Sheffield  I  put  this  conjecture  to  a  dangerous  test. 
On  a  platform  where  no  one  woidd  accompany  me  frqfn  bodily  fear, 
I  used  these  words  to  3000  of  as  uninviting  critics  as  could  be 
collected  from  Lands  End  to  John-a -Groats. — **  There  is  not  one 
here  present  who  in  professing  to  entertain  a  political  opinion 
is  not  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  a  knave.''  A  burst  of 
denegation  followed,  —  I  slowly  repeated  my  words  —  silence 
ensued — I  again  repeated  them.  Then  came  a  burst  of  vehement 
applause;  those  seated  rose  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  A  voice 
within  tells  the  man  that  he  was  born  for  something  better  than  to 
be  a  Tory  or  a  Whig,  a  Kadical  or  Chartist,  a  Republican  or  a 
Monarchist. 

To  assume  a  designation  different  from  that  of  our  country  is  to 
lay  down  the  character  of  Englishmen.     Then  comes  associations 
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with  foreigners  against  fellow-countrymen^  which  is  treason  of  the 
heart.* 

If  in  a  discussion  arising  out  of  a  faulty  reckoning  in  a  day's 
work  on  board  a  man-of-war — if  on  taking  up  an  artery  on  the 
table  of  an  hospital  theatre — if  in  adjusting  a  difference  of  entry 
in  a  merchant's  day-book — ^if  on  weighing  the  relative  credibility 
of  evidence  in  an  Old  Bailey  jury-box,  it  was  proposed  to  refer 
the  decision  to  opinion,  the  hearers  would  stand  aghast,  and  the 
proposers  would  be  set  down  as  insane;  and  to  that  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  confide  a  single  ship, — a  single  limb, — a  single 
commercial  speculation, — or  a  single  case  of  petty  larceny,  a  whole 
people,  in  its  sagacity,  is  content  to  confide  the  management  of  a 
nation. 

The  reader,  on  perusing  these  lines,  may  be  startled  for  a 
tnoment,  and  then  say,  "  very  true,  but ^* 

This  "  but"  is  a  wonderful  partide.  It  enables  men  to  put  "no" 
and  "  yes"  together,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  entertaining 
two  opinions  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  of  drawing  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  them. 

He  will  say,  "  Very  true ;  but  public  are  not  like  private  matters. 
Private  matters  are  ruled  by  private  opinion,  and  public  matters  by 
public  opinion." 

Put  then  the  case  the  other  way.  A  minister  has  to  settle  a 
knotty  point  with  a  Turkish  Ambassador — will  public  opinion 
serve  him  any  more  than  it  would  serve  the  midshipman  iu  a  da/s 
reckoning?  He  has  to  determine  the  right  of  search  with  France 
« — will  public  opinion  serve  him  more  than  the  juryihan  in  the 
box  ?  He  hfs  to  determine  on  the  place  and  manner  of  strU^ing 
ut  Russia  a  deadly  blow — will  public  opinion  serve  him  more  than 
the  surgeon  in  operating  on  a  limb  ?  He  has  to  determine  on  the 
means  of  carrying  a  beleaguered  fortress — ^will  public  opinion  serve 
him  more  than  the  merchant  in  the  assortment  of  a  general  cargo? 
All  these  op^ations  require  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  practice 

*  How  Buflsia  murks  and  gloats  on  these  signs  of  decomposition  the  foHowisg 
extract  will  show : —  • 

f  *  Naturally  enough  the  jealpus  party  in  erer^  state  are  more  sinoerdv'  «nd  more 
heartily  devoted  to  the  adherents  of  similar  political  doctrines  in  eyery  otker  coimtzy 
than  to  their  fellow-citizens,  or  their  natural  goyemment,  when  these  are  not  indnded 
tn  the  same  political  creed.  The  consequence  of  this  is  the  true  wants  of  the  state 
are  neglected  and  mistaken,  the  indulgence  of  passion  is  even  sought  in  the  ruin  of 
the  ^Fatherland — the  hearts  of  men  are  turned  from  home  to  foreign  interests.''— 
i{fMiMaf»  Memoir  <m  Qerman^ff  FortfoUOf  yoL  i,  p.  119. 
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of  public  law — appreciations  of  the  resources  of  states — dexterity 
in  dealing  with  men — capacity  in  the  management  of  business — 
things  that  have  no  ratio  to  public  opinion^  and  with  which  it 
cannot  be  even  so  much  as  mentioned. 

Every  subject  must  be  understood  in  itself;  every  sane  people 
must  provide  itself  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  with 
public  servants  duly  qualified. 

The  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  public  and  private 
is  not  less  essential  than  that  between  judgment  and  opinion :  it  is 
requiate  to  know  that  there  is  none  for  a  man  to  recover  integrity. 
When  Mr.  Burke  met  the  distinction  which  Lord  North  would 
have  drawn  between  their  public  and  their  private  relations  by  the 
words  '^ public  and  private/^  the  rebuke  was  taken  for  an  epigram  and 
would  now  be  held  to  be  a  platitude.  It  is  part  of  the  education  which 
we  receive  that  a  man  has  distinct  characters.  We  are  trained  up 
to  these  ideas,  we  cannot  be  told  that,  it  is  not  so  since  we  adapt 
onreelves  to  them.  We  have  a  public  and  private  morality;  there 
are  public  matters  and  private  matters.  Who  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  so  merely  on  account  of  the  distinction  drawn 
in  the  mind  which  in  the  one  case  cloaks  immorality  under 
''  public/^  and  in  the  other  cloaks  ignorance  by  the  same  name  ? 
This  distinction  has  destroyed  the  link  between  the  individual  and 
the  community ;  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  results  that  the  Bible  has 
become  to  us  a  sealed  and  incomprehensible  book.^  FearAxl  as  may 
be  those  results,  they  will  appear  perfectly  natural  to  any  one  who  wiU 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and  work  out  the  con- 
sequences following  upon  the  admission  into  his  speech  of  a  term 
that  is  indistinct.  I  Imow  that  there  is  no  use  in  writing  on  such 
subjects,  but  yet  it  is  one^s  business  to  make  the  attempt;  some- 
thing is  gain^  if  the  idea  can  be  estal)lished  that  there  may  be 
diseases  of  the  mind  common  to  a  whole  people,  which  diseases, 
like  those  of  thes  body,  are  incurable  by  books,  and,  unlike  those  of 
the  body,  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  them. 

To  be  worth  anything  a  man^s  opinion  must  be  his  own ;  if  it  is 
public,  it  is  as  a  hack  biped  or  quadruped,  which  is  for  hire  for 
every  one  else  as  for  you.  Freedom  of  mind  resides  in  private 
judgmignt. 

When  reason  rose  upon  authority,  the  banner  of  human  in-» 

*  The  last  trace  which  I  find  of  the  connexion  of  religion  with  those  duties  which 
AM  distingiiiah  from  private  is  in  the  year  1782,  in  a  sennon  preached  on  the  &At  by 
the  Bey.  John  Newton,  of  Ohiey. 
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telligence  was  ''private  judgment/'  Hence  refonnation  in  the 
churchy  free  institutions  in  politics.  The  word  private  was  selected 
to  imply  the  effort  consciously  and  conscientiously  made  by  eacli 
individual^  because  resistance,  whether  to  corruptions  of  faith,  or 
abuses  of  law,  could  have  its  origin  only  in  the  "  pubUc-mindedness  " 
of  private  men.*^  Luther  and  Hampden  had  to  combat  the 
generality,  just  as  to-day  those  who  would  correct  error. 

The  *  systems  which  they  combated,  namely  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  English  constitution,  had  themselves  originally 
to  struggle  into  life  by  means  of  the  private  faculties  of  great  minds 
against  practices  and  opinions  agreeable  to  the  public  j  though 
then  spoken  of  in  more  logical  manner.  St.  Paul  overthrev 
the  Sanhedrim,  Alfred  the  Danes. 

Every  origin  is  great,  but  every  origin  is.  to  be  found  in  a  single 
breast:  every  greatness  is  therefore  private.  It  attains  in  time 
to  that  of  numbers  and  authority,  and  possessing  in  that  sense 
power  becomes  public  and  corrupt,  so  that  when  a  struggle  arises 
between  individuals  and  the  mass,  it  is  always  a  struggle  between 
private  judgment  and  public  opinion. 

In  the  present  case  the  party  in  possession  has  no  Talmud  on 
which  to  take  its  stand,  no  Dannebrog  to  rally  under,  nor  has  it 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  its  disposal,  or  the  sentences  of  a 
Jeffiries ;  it  has  merely  a  word :  it  has  not  anything  in  that  word 
or  under  it ;  but  a  word  which  confessedly  represents  anything 
and  everything,  and  therefore  nothing,  must  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  bad  powers  of  real  existence  which  have  exercised 
their  despotism  over  man,  for  it  is  lodged  in  the  heart  of  each, 
an  imbecnle  inmate  which  assimilates  the  possessed  to  its  own 
nature. 

We  say  "my  public  rights,"  "  my  public  duties ; ''  no  one  says 
"  my  public  opinion.'*  We  say  "  the  public  interest,''  "  the  public 
debt,"  "  the  Oueen,"  "  the  Crown,"  but  no  one  says  "  t?ie  public 
opinion."  It  is  an  excommunicate  word  which  can  be  linked  on 
to  nothing,  possessed  by  no  one,  and  attributed  to  nothing.  It  is  a 
phantom  seen  everywhere,  and  which  you  can  touch  nowhere. 

Public-mindedness  is  the  direct  opposite  to  public  opinion.  We 
hear  of  nothing  but  public  opinion,  we  know  nothing  of  publio- 
mindedness.  My  life  is  spent  in  urging  individuals  to  efforts 
connected  with  their  public  welfare.     I  am  invariably  met  with 

"  AU  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  nothing,  did  so  msrelj  by  the  pubii^ 
nundednees  of  particular  persons." 
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the  expression  of  their  unwillingness  to  attend  to  public  matters^ 
or  their  powerlessness  to  eflTect  any  thing  if  they  did.  They  have 
^ot  their  private  business  to  attend  to^  care  only  for  that^  and 
for  the  rest  discharge  themselves  on  public  opinion.  K  we  turn 
back  to  periods  when  men  could  be  moved  by  public  interests^ 
when  they  could  be  indignant  at  failures^  resolute  to  arrest  abuse, 
and  resolved  to  pursue  and  punish  crimes  in  high  functionaries, 
there  we  will  find  no  such  thing  as  public  opinion :  the  name  was 
not  even  known ;  it  was  invented  only  when  public-mindedness  was 
lost  in  each  individual. 

After  all,  the  opinion  of  many  is  only  the  opinion  of  one,  being 
the  opinion  of  each.  Numbers  tell  in  armies,  not  in  thoughts :  a 
nation  may  be  great  by  its  numbers  and  little  by  its  thoughts* 
The  opinion  of  one  man  is  nowise  changed  because  the  man  next 
to  him  entertains  it.  Nothing  is  evolved  by  aggregation,  and 
consequently  no  further  meaning  is  adjoined  by  the  word  "  public.*' 
Why  then  is  it  added  ?  For  this  reason,  and  a  very  good  one — 
the  consciousness  of  weakness.  Thev  know  that  their  opinions  are 
worthless,  and  they  wish  to  sustain  themselves  by  authority.  They 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  opinion  of  each  is  fortified  by  so 
many  independent  conclusions,  whilst  the  one  only  repeats  what 
the  other  says. 

The  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  right  cares  not  for  the 
numbers  opposed  to  him.  He  is  courageous,  can  stand  alone,  and 
glories  in  his  isolation.  He  is  not  a  bill  in  Parliament.  Without 
such  consciousness,  the  man  is  a  coward ;  wants  shouldering  and 
backing;  his  life  is  in  the  herd. 

When  two  persons  cannot  agree  it  is  common  to  say  '^  opinions 
differ,'*  "  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.**  We  use  it  then  confessedly  in 
the  sense  of  difference,  and  of  a  difference  insuperable :  which  is 
the  recognition  of  reason  being  at  fault. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  every  science.  While 
data  are  uncertain,  while  conclusions  are  illogical,  theories  are 
broached  by  active  spirits  and  counter  hypotheses  arise  against 
them ;  they  jostle  with  this  good  effect,  that  each  pulls  down  the 
unsteady  part  of  his  antagonist's  edifice,  and,  coming  to  the  ground 
together,  new  energies  are  developed,  a  larger  basis  seized,  a  cor- 
recter  method  hit  upon,  and,  at  length,  truth  being  arrived  at, 
disciples  cease  to  wrangle,  doctors  to  disagree ;  from  that  field  the 
mist  of  opinion  is  rolled  off  and  sweeps  to  leeward  amidst  for- 
gotten things. 
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But  this  experience  does  not  serve,  because  it  does  not  suit  us. 
In  science,  passion  springs  from  theory — in  politics,  opinions  firom 
interest.  Nor  are  the  procedures  analogous.  In  science,  oui 
materials  are  eKperimentsd  data;  in  politics  ambiguous  terms. 

Mpntesquiea  has  said,  that  in  differences  in  legislative  bodies, 
if  truth  be  on  either  side,  it  is  on  that  of  the  minority.  Let  us 
extend  the  field  from  legislatures  to  nations,  and  there  yriH  re- 
main a  not  very  consolatory  reflection  for  a  nation  of  twenty- 
seven  millions — ^twenty-six  millions  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  with  an  odd  unit  of  an  opposite  opinion, 
whom  it  has  failed  to  convince. 

When  Descartes  in  the  midst  of  the  squalor  of  a  single  French 
habitation  was  struck  with  the  thought  of  the  richness  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  land,  the  greatness  of  its  dominion,  the  pomp  of  its 
sovereign,  the  brilliancy  of  its  literature,  the  ^lergy  of  its  faculties, 
the  wealth  of  its  treasury,  and  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  its 
army>  the  chain  of  causation  was  formed  in  his  powerful  mind,  and 
he  uttered  the  memorable  words,  ^'La  mithode  doit  itre  mauoaise" 
To  kim  there  was  nothing  political,  nothing  military,  nothing 
social,  that  was  not  mental.  It  was  the  mode  of  thinking  that 
determined  results,  whether  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
at  home,  or  in  its  rivalries  with  nations  abroad.  If  the  iSrench 
peasant  was  wretched,  France  being  great,  the  method  was  bad. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  present  Europe,  were  it  possible  for  a 
great  mind  with  a  clean  heart  to  be  framed,  and  being  so,  hutted 
en  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  there  to  recal  the  grandeur  of  the 
British  line — the  splendour  of  her  vast  domain,  the  deep  roots  of 
law,  the  lofty  luxuriance  of  her  prosperity,  her  sway  of  the  ocean, 
her  supremacy  in  foreign  lands,  her  inviolability  at  home,  he  would 
not  hang.between  cause  and  effect,  nor  perceive  a  cleric's  faUing, 
nor  a  minister's  folly,  but  go  at  once  to  what  the  people  thought 
and  said,  and  say,  although  he  knew  it  not,  ''Tlus  is  a  people 
ruled  by  public  opinion.'' 

It  was  a  maxim  of  former  times,  that  despotism  was  based  upon 
ignorance ;  it  is  now  based  upon  knowledge.  Whether  is  it  better 
in  its  interest  that  men  from  sun*up  to  sun-down  should  talk  about 
nothing  but  what  concerns  them,  and  never  talk  of  what  they  do 
not  know,  or  that  from  morning  to  night  they  should  be  uttering 
opinions  upon  all  men  and  upon  all  tiungs?  In  the  fir^t  case  a 
nation  holds  a  residue  of  indignation,  which  may  explode  on  the 
occasion.    In  the  latter  it  resembles  the  jar  of  an  electrical  batt^ 
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not  isolated,  and  throtigh  which  enei^  runs  like  water  through 
a  sieve.  In  the  one  case  yon  hate  a  condition  which  is  known^ 
in  the  other,  one  which  is  incomprehensible.'^ 

This  brings  ns  to  the  branch  of  particular  interest  at  the  present 
moment — the  Foreign.  Here  it  has  long  been  a  complaint  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  activity  in  public  opinion,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  leave  a  government  such  as  ours  destitute  of  that 
impulse  and  control,  without  which  its  functions  cannot  be  duly 
pen(»*med.  Still  concurrently  with  this  view  we  have  the  saoie 
lofty  assention  of  its  power  as  in  domestic  matters.  We  stand  fot 
its  examination  on  surer  grounds  than  heretofore,  for  we  have  th^t 
which  is  specific  in  statement  and  tangible  in  results.  The  pre- 
eminent man  of  England,  twenty-six  years  ago^  on  the  occasion  of 
the  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  out  of  which  the  present  cir- 
cumstances hare  grown,  thus  announces  the  principle  and  defines 
its  operation ; — 

'^  There  is  no  nature,  no  moving  power  but  mind.  All  else  is 
passive  and  inert.  In  human  affairs  this  power  is  opinion;  in 
political  affairs  it  is  public  opinion,  and  he  who  can  grasp  the  power 
with  it  will  subdue  the  fleshy  arm  of  physical  strength,  and  compel 
it  to  wotk  out  its  purpose.  Those  statesmen  who  know  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  passions,  the  int^ests,  and  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  are  able  to  gain  an  ascendancy,  and  to  exercise  a  sway 
over  human  affairs  far  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  belongs  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  state  over  which  they  preside.^'— 
{Lord  Palmerston's  Speech,  June  II,  181^9.) 

Twenty  years  afterwards  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  by  Russia,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows, —    ' 

'^  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  the  said  your  opinions  are  but 
opinions,  and  you  express  them  against  our  opinions,  who  have  at 
our  command  large  armies  to  back  them.  What  are  opinions 
against  armies?  Sir,  my  answer  is — Opinions  are  stronger  than 
armies." 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  events  his  argument  was,  that 
Russia's  aggressions  upon  Turkey  did  not  call  for  the  interposition 
of  England,  and  could  not  be  injurious  to  her,  seeing  that  the 
power  of  opinion  wielded  by  England  was  greater  than  the  power 
of  armies  wielded  by  Russia.  He  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resisted  the  dispositions  of  the 

*-*' England  is  a  nation  reoeiring  knowledge  of  iti  acts  from  uncertain  fumonn 
whioh  readi  it  fixim  abroad." — Lord  Palmerti<m,  1829. 
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then  goremme^t  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  support  Turkey.  On  the  second  event,  the  Hungarian  war,  the 
argument  was  the  same^  and  he  was  himself  Minister.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war  he  transmitted  regularly  to  the  courts  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Vienna  the  petitions  from  the  towns  of  England  in 
favour  of  Hungary.  The  dispatches  inclosing  them  stated  the 
strength  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion  in  England,  and  they 
were  the  only  communications  to  either  cabinet  while  the  matter 
was  pending.  When  it  was  closed  he  wrote  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
state  that  ^'  The  English  Government  had  nothing  to  say  upon  the 
subject.^' 

Now  here  is  a  man  who  in  his  own  person  wields  the  public  opinion 
he  has  invented  and  exercises  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Com- 
bining the  power  to  do  what  he  likes  with  that  of  expounding 
what  he  does^  he  enunciates  the  proposition,  not  as  a  philosopher 
in  a  garret,  but  as  a  practical  statesman,  declaring  England's  duty 
and  representing  his  own  conduct.  According  to  him,  opinion 
is  stronger  than  the  armies  of  Russia,  that  is,  ^'  I  have  the  meacs 
through  opinion  of  neutralizing  the  triumphs  of  Russia."  Rusaa 
triumphs  without  so  much  as  his  attempting  to  exercise  that  arm. 
This  in  reference  to  such  stupendous  events  as  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  in  1828,  and  the  intervention  in  Hungary  in  1848.  There 
has  been  however  a  third  great  event  in  our  times,  again  the 
conquest  of  a  nation  by  Russia — Poland.  Here  lie  speaks  w 
follows, — 

''  The  contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  a  right 
to  require  that  the  constitution  of  Poland  should  not  be  touched. 
This  was  an  opinion  which  I  had  not  concealed  from  the  Rusm» 
Government.  The  Russian  Government,  however,  took  a  differsrd 
view  of  the  question."  (July  9th,  1833.)  Here  we  have  opinion  no 
longer  indefinite  but  definite —  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Government  against  the  opinion  of  the  Russian ;  so  that  the  power 
of  opinion  is  after  all  on  the  same  side  as  arms  and  triumphs. 
We  are  brought  back  on  international  opinion  to  the  identical 
point  where  we  stand  in  national  opinion,  when  we  say  to  on« 
another  "  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,^'  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
'^ opinion.^'  Why  then  the  parade?  where  the  discovery?  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  this, — those  who  speak  of  interna: 
opinion  as  governing  the  nation,  deceive  themselves;  those  whc 
speakjof  it  externally  as  determining  events,  deceive  you. 

In  domestic  matters^  opinion  manufactures  the  minister;  '^ 
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foreign  matters  the  minister  manufactures  opinion  The  process 
is  this.  A  line  is  written  in  secret^  a  Foreign  Minister  is 
nettled^  and  gives  a  tart  reply ;  or  he  responds  by  an  act^  for  he 
has  the  power  of  responsibility.  The  reply  and  the  act  are  out- 
rageous to  England,  or  are  made  to  appear  so.  The  blood  of  John 
Bull  is  up,  everything  on  earth  is  forgotten,  and  then  the  Minister 
who  has  given  the  provocation,  rides  forth  on  the  top  of  public 
opinion  to  avenge  it.  He  is,  then,  '^  the  Minister  of  England — not 
of  France,  or  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia.^'  This  is  dealing  in  a  small 
way,  and  in  times  of  ease,  but  it  shadows  forth  the  process  when 
great  methods  have  to  be  employed,  and  fleets  and  armies  are  in 
motion,  empires  in  convulsion,  and  the  world  in  alarms ! 

In  foreign  matters  opinion  is  usually  rancour  and  hatred.  The 
minister  does  not  want  it  in  dealing  with  Foreign  Powers,  for  the 
organization  of  our  system  is  so  complete,  that  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  he  can  call  into  exercise  the  whole  material  power  of  this 
Empire.  Opposition  to  a  minister  upon  foreign  matters  has 
passed  by  in  our  times,  and  there  never  has  been  so  much  as  an 
inquiry  into  them.  Convulsions  come  through  prior  arrangements 
which  are  all  secret  and  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown; 
when  a  catastrophe  comes,  the  nation  holds  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
maintain  what  they  term  the  honour  of  the  country.  Even  in  that 
prior  stage,  opinion  will  not  serve  to  supply  correct  judgments  on 
the  conditions  or  relations  of  Foreign  States,  it  will  not  give  you  the 
understanding  of  the  institutions  of  Japan  or  of  the  laws  of  China. 
It  is  not  even  when  announced  in  this  frothy  and  pompous  manner 
intended  to  represent  knowledge  of  any  kind,  but  merely  predi- 
lections for  a  particular  form  of  government,  in  other  words  revo- 
lutionary tendencies,  and  these  not  in  the  people  of  England  but 
of  the  Continent, — in  fact,  that  very  lever  which  fiussia  holds  in  her 
hand  for  the  convulsion  of  the  world. 

If  foreign  relations  were  subject  to  the  action  of  opinion,  would 
they  be  secret  ?  Private  has  officially  the  meaning  of  secret,  and 
it  is  under  this  seal  that  all  important  business  is  conducted.  This 
secresy  is  not  only  against  the  Public  and  the  Parliament,  but  it  is 
also  against  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Crown  and  excludes  the 
very  transaction  themselves  from  record  in  the  public  depart- 
ments.*   It  follows  that  a  county  where  public  opinion  prevails, 

*  From  Sir  J.  Graham's  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  war : — 

'*  The  witness  added  that  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  October  was  a  private  letter,  and 
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can  be  disposed  of  by  *^  confidential  communication  -"  it  follows 
ako  that  public  opinion  has  engendered  diplomacy. 

Diplomacy  we  all  recognize  to  be  intrigue,  but  we  have  still  to 
be  enlightened  as  to  the  end  and  object  of  that  intrigue.  Russia 
has  diplomacy  and  so. has  England.  But  the  intrigue  of  Bussia  is 
for  her  own  greatness,  the  intrigue  of  England  for  her  own  ruin.  It 
is  impossible  that  an  Empire  so  powerful  should  be  engaged  in  such 
an  enterprise  as  this  without  success.  This  state  of  things  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  nation;  it  is  indeed  moved  to  indignation  b? 
the  results,  but  that  does  not  signify,  it  acquiesces  in  the  causes. 
When  moved  it  is  only  to  turn  to  some  novel  and  monstrous 
expedient — ^'  National  and  Constitutional  Association,^^  or  for 
'^ Administrative  Reform,'^  being  sick  of  Chartism  and  Farliamentair 
Beform.  It  would  change  the  very  system,  or  set  up  or  pull  down 
a  dozen  departments,  but  it  will  not — dares  not — cannot  so  much 
as  look  the  evil  in  the  face — the  crimis  of  men.  Eut  the 
matter  does  not  go  so  far,  energy  is  wanting  in  the  emasculated 
race  even  for  revolution.  All  that  practical  and  safe  men  propose 
to  do  even  when  they  judge  the  country  to  be  "plunged  in  an  abyss 
of  disgrace,  and  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  ruin,"  is  "that  some 
members  of  this  House  may  have  an  opportuniiy  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  the  present  state  of  affairs."* 

"  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  "  writes  Prince  Czartoryski  in  1828  of 
diplomacy,  "  that  nations  shoiild  behold  without  terror  this  aban- 
donment of  all  that  in  their  private  life  they  hold  most  sacred. 
How  can  public  opinion  tolerate  and  even  consider  proper  this 
flagrant  deviation  from  the  eternal  ideas  of  justice  and  morality? 

be  should  not  bare  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  use  it  had  it  not  been  made  a  public  doou* 
ment  by  being  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  despatch. 

«  The  OHAIBMAN.^-Does  not  a  priyate  document  become  a  public  one  when  it  besn 
upon  the  public  interest  ? — I  conceive  no  person  has  a  right  to  allude  to  a jpiivftla 
letter  without  the  consent  of  the  writer.  I  wrote  that  privately  to  Admiral  Pundas 
and  should  not  have  used  it  now  had  it  not  been  mentioned  in  the  following  dispatch. 

'<  Not  if  it  related  to  public  matters  P — Certainly  not. 

"  Mr.  Layasd. — Do  you,  then,  think  it  advisable  that  instructions  of  any  kind 
should  be  sent  out  in  private  letters  ? — I  do  not  think  the  public  service  could  be 
conducted  without  it.  The  freedom  of  communication  between  heads  of  departmeaU 
acting  at  a  distance  would  be  entirely  destroyed  without  it. 

**  But  if  instruotrons  are  given  in  a  private  letter,  upon  whic^  an  officer  acts,  does 
not  the  letter  then  become  a  pubUc  one  ? — ^I  conceive  not  until  it  haa  some  public 
shape,  as  I  have  given  in  this  case." 

•  Speech  of  Mr.  Layard,  February  1856. 

**  He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  noble  lofd  would  on  an  early  day  give  tke 
House  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  Conference  of  Vienna." — Mr. 
MUner  Oi^son,  May  14,  1855. 
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Have  diplomatists  another  code  of  morals^  another  futh  and  another 
God?'^ 

Observe  now  how  this  works.  We  are  told  that  the  present  is 
the  "pebple^s  war/'  and  absolutely  the  people  believe  it.  They  have 
utterly  forgotten  that  it  arose  from  the  cry  of  peace,  not  of  war. 
It  was  impossible  that  there  oould  be  a  cry  of  war,  for  no  one 
supposed  its  possibility.  No  one  attributed  strength  to  Russia; 
how  could  they  imagine  a  contest  single-handed  even  with  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  France  and  Turkey.  The  villanous  cry  of  the 
autumn  of  1853,  which  I  know  well^  having  had  hour  by  hour  to 
struggle  against  it,  was,  "This  fighting  must  be  put  down.''  And 
so  they  voted  three  millions, — sent  25,000  men,  and  reckoned  in 
the  estimates  of  the  war  the  expense  of  freight  and  passag^e  home. 

The  cry  "this  fighting  must  be  put  down"  was  stupid,  cowardly 
and  immoral:  such  were  the  characters  then  of  Public  Opinion. 
It  was  suggested  to  them,  being  of  such  a  character,  to  enable 
the  English  minister  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  partition  of 
Turkey  settled  with  Russia  in  1844.  Which  was  again  a  fraud, 
ther^  being  no  partition  intended :  the  pretext  was  put  forward  for 
coUeagues  at  the  moment,  for  the  public  at  a  future  time.  Public 
Opinion,  after  having  engendered  PoWic  Ignorance,  brought  forth 
Secrecy,  and  has  findly  given  you  Treason. 

It  is  of  Russia  Lord  Palmerston  speaks,  not  IBngkad,  when  he 
tells  you  that  the  Statesmen  "  who  can  grasp  the  power  of  public 
opinion  are  able  to  gain  an  ascendency  and  to  exercise  a  sway  over 
human  affairs  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  state  over  which  they  preside." 

I  am  constantly  asked  how  I  persist  in  ignoring  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  I  acknowledge,  and  more  than  any  one  else 
acknowledge,  that  power,  because  I  know  it,  and  know  it  to  depl«>e 
it.  I  join  my  voice  to  the  cry,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians," 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  her  Votaries.  "  Great,"  I  add,  "  is  the 
idolatry  of  the  Ephesians."  There  is  the  power  of  ecixu*  %nd 
the  power  of  truth, — ye  have  transposed  the  names.  'Y.d  ^ay 
"great  is  our  power;"  I  exclaim,  "enormous  is  your  servitfide!" 
Nor  is  it  to-day — ^nor  after  the  event  that  I  have  borne  this 
testimony.  When  you  were  madly  engaged  in  your  Cabul  expe- 
dition. I  wrote — "In  every  age  of  great  movement  it  has  been 
the  secret  thoughts  of  one  or  two  men,  unsiispected  either  in 
their  tendency  or  power,  that  have  done  and  undone,  and  that  by 
using  the  'opinions'  that  men  think  their  own;" — again  when 
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you  were  sending  forth  your  troops  to  perish  in  the  Crimea,  I 
wrote : — 

"  Who  can  constrain  the  Cabinet  ?  The  people  or  the  Crown. 
As  to  the  people's  power^  or  opinion's  authority^  the  idea  is  very 
gratifying  but  very  preposterous.  A  people  with  opinions  has  the 
power  indeed  of  the  hurricane,  or  the  earthquake.  It  is  only  a 
people  with  knowledge  that  can  exercise  an  influence  over  human 
events.  An  ignorant  public  must  be  a  pliable  one.  *  *  ''^  It  is 
not,  then,  Public  Opinion  that  drives  them.  They  have  sounded 
that  sink  to  the  bottom  :  it  may  be  a  sea  of  mud,  but  at  least  it 
has  no  shoals.'' 

The  public   having  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  legislative 

measures,   which  are  carried   by  majorities,   not   only   connect 

opinion  with  action,  but  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  action  that  is 

not  opinion.     In  regard  to  matters  of  legislation  it  is  not  necessary 

that  I  should  deny,  nor  do  I  deny,  its  power :  a  majority  will  carry 

a  law  against  a  minority.     There  is,  however,  something  besides 

legislation,  and  of  more  importance.    We  now  discover  that  that 

great  principle  of  Reform  can  be  summarily  set  aside  on  account 

of  matters  of  which  the  Parliament  is  not  cognizant,   and  over 

which  it  has  no  control, — that   principles  of  taxation,  recently 

triumphant,  may  be  reversed  in  like  manner, — that  taxation  may 

be  doubled  on  similar  unparliamentary  grounds^ — that  the  great 

public  victory,  achieved  by  endless  toil  and  agitation,  of  cheap 

bread  may  be  reversed  and  changed  to  dear  com.     With  the  events, 

then,  which  concern  the  nation,  public  opinion,  in  an  active  sense, 

has  nothing  to  do.     These  events  are  diplomatic,  and  diplomacy  is 

secret.     When  this  was  ascertained,  public  opinion,  if  rational^  had 

either  to  decide  upon  getting  possession  of  the  facts,  or  upon  being 

silent  in  reference  to  them.     It  does  not  get  possession  of  them, 

and  leaving  them  enveloped  in  official  secrecy,  it  exercises  itself  in 

guesses  respecting  them.    This  is  in  its  nature. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disasters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  was  enough  to  have  put  an  end  to  secrecy.  This  might 
appear  to  be  the  natural  impulse  of  public  opinion,  but  there  ijs  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  two.  Secrecy  in  public  matters  is 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  England :  it  is  by  the  prostration  of  that  law 
that  public  opinion  has  raised  itself.  To  require  that  the  dealings  of 
England  with  Foreign  states  should  be  straightforward  and  above 
board,* — to  require  that  no  Minister  should  interfere  in  the  affairs 

*  In  a  letter  of  a  prince  allied  on  both  sidee  to  the  Queen  of  England,  I  find  tKeee 
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of  Foreign  states^ — to  require  that  he  should  be  held  responBible 
for  his  acts^-^that  he  should  be  punished  if  he  neglects  his  duty^ 
and  rendered  incapable/ by  the  strict  observance  of  forms^  of  be* 
traying  it — would  be  the  decisions  of  judgment^  not  the  comments 
of  opinion.  Public  opinion^  if  it  required  such  things^  would  cease 
to  be  opinion  and  become  judgment.  Can  the  insane  become  sane? 
Some  0^  the  insane  may  be  cured^  and  so  get  power  into  their  hands, 
when  the  e£Fect8  of  the  insanity  of  all  may  be  ayerted,  and  the  life 
of  the  maniac  preserved  from  his  own  attempts.* 

It  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  power  and  circum- 
stances of  the  parties  and  as  to  whether  or  not  its  friend  required 
its  aid.  It  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  knew  them  or  not, 
the  condition  which  Socrates  describes  as  approaching  to  insanity, 
it  did  not  want  to  know  them,  for  it  was  absolutely  insane.  It  did 
not  know  the  merits  of*  the  case  nor  care  to  know  them.  It  did 
not  know  or  care  to  know  what  the  conduct  had  been  or  the 
intentions  were,  of  its  own  government.  It  did  not  know  or  care  to 
know  whether  it  had  grounds  of  war,  and  did  not  perceive  that  it  had 
not,t  for  all  which  there  is  but  the  one  explanation. 

This  disregard  of  right  has  not  evinced  itself  internationally  until 
it  had  become  habitual  between  man  and  man :  matters*  of  interest 
we  do  still  bring  to  issue,  but  no  longer  those  of  honour  and 
character.  A  veteran  officer  and  a  young  girl  will  equally  accept 
in  confidence  and  as  a  ''  private  commanication,^^  a  calumny  against 
their  most  esteemed  friend.  It  is  no  longer  shameful  not  to  seek 
and  state  the  fact  to  the  calumniated  person,  but  to  betray  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  calumniator :  in  a  word,  every  thing  is  become 
gossip,  and  we  are  a  nation  of  waiting-maids.  The  last  remnant  of 
the  state  of  nature  when  a  man  being  unprotected  by  the  laws  of 
society,  risks  his  life  to  force  adjudication  upon  his  character,  even  ' 
that  is  swept  away ;  and  the  man  challenged  for  unfair  dealing,  not 
punishable  by  the  laws,  replies  that  he  has  taken  adrice — of  an 
attorney. 

There  is  an  honour  of  nations,  there  is  an  honour  of  individuals  j 
that  honour  when  it  got  its  name  consisted  in  the  uprightness  of 

* 

-words : — ^"Turkey,  it  seems  to  me,  wotild  yet  save  Europe  if  there  was  one  JoBt  mw 
in  power  in  England,  who  even  knew  enough  of  Yattel  not  to  interfere." 

•  Mr.  Attwood's  letter. 

t  England  had  not  protested  against  the  act,  and  had  negociated  with  Bussia  by 
accepting  it,  and  attempted  to  enl'orce  on  the  Porte  acquiescence  in  it,  and  then  made 
war  because  of  it! 
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the  heart ;  it  now  consists  in  the  success  of  a  flag.  It  was  then  doing 
what  is  right — ^it  is  now  charging  a  battery  or  sinking  a  vessd. 
When  there  was  honour  in  doing  rights  there  was  no  less  valour  to 
maintain  the  right ;  but  when  there  is  honour  in  what  may  be 
doing  wrongs  then  honour  is  oar  shame,  were  it  not  that  we  cease  to 
have  honour,  and  to  feel  shame. 

In  our  constitution,  opinion  is  the  antithesis  to  law.  Originallf 
for  every  measure  unanimity  was  required:  the  operations  of 
a^ninistration  were  adjusted  to  the  rule  on  which  they  were 
founded,  being  simple,  practical,  and  containing  within  themselves 
a  self-acting  power.  The  whole  was  judicial.  "  To  obtain  adjudicar 
tion,^^  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  was  the  aim  and  end  of  all  our 
institutions.^'  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  we  sq  proceeded. 
It  was  the  "  verdict,''— the  "  finding,"— the  "  presentment "  of 
Courts  Leet,  of  Juries,  of  Shire-motes,  of  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  the  grand  inquest.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
high  Judicature,  and  the  very  term  applied  to  the  r^;al  power,  that 
of  "  court "  was  no  other  than  tribunal.  For  all  grievances  the 
law  was  the  remedy,  and  they  ceased.  And  the  remedy  now  is  theoiy 
— that  is  '^  opinion, "  consequently  they  multiply.  Opinion  hsA 
however,  now  passed  from  the  class  of  remedy,  and  occupies  the 
station  of  governor. 

The  word  "government"  which  meant  "steering,"  we  now 
apply  to  the  men  not  to  render  them  responsible  but  impersonal : 
in  .their  stead  each  of  us  becomes  an  executive  member  of  the 
State,  for  we  say  that  opinion  rules.  ^The  ludicrous  assumption 
makes  the  nation  a  party  to  acts  in  which  it  has  no  part,  and 
disqufdifies  it  from  judging  of  the  acts  .of  its  servants  because  it 
prides  itself  upon  them  as  its  own.  In  this  fashion  it  has  taken 
into  its  hands  the  legislative  functions  beloi^ng  to  Parliament,  and 
the  executive  functions  belonging  to  the  Crown,  offices  which  if 
duly  exercised,  could  not  be  combined,  and  which  managed  as  it 
manages  them,  are  preparing  the  nation  to  submit,  first  to  a  domestic 
tyrant,  and  then  to  a  foreign  master. 

The  only  word  of  sense  I  ever  listened  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  statement  of  Lord  John  Russell,  that  when  he  first 
entered  public  life,  the  business  of  ministers  was  to  conduct  their 
own  departments.  I  expected  him  to  go  on  to  show  the  necessity 
of  reverting  to  the  good  old  practice,  but  the  conclusion  was  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  government  staff  to  meet  legislation. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  maxim  approved  by  reason,  and  confirmed 
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by  experience^  it  is  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  execative 
functions.  We  could  have  reversed  it^  only  on  the  assumption  that 
that  pitch  of  human  perfectibility  had  been  arrived  at^  that  every 
minister^  is^  ipso  facto,  possessed  of  all  wisdom^  and  all  integrity. 
The  maxim  has  been  absolutely  put  in  words  by  the  present  prime 
minister :  ^'  It  is  the  grossest  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the  man 
who  may  be  for  the  time  charged  with  the  conduct  of  its  farAga 
relations  can  be  influenced  in  the  management  of  those  affairs  by 
any  oilier  feeling  than  his  conception  of  what  is  Ms  duty  according 
to  his  political  opinions" — {July  21,  1847.) 

We  have  either  gone  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  If  the  legisla- 
tive functions  are  to  be  entrusted  to  the  executive,  the  legislative 
body  has  to  be  dispensed  with ;  unless  removed,  it  must  prove  a 
source  of  endless  disquietude  to  the  State  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
Minister  "  in  maturing,  developing,  and  carrying  out  his  objects, 
so  as  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  to  control  and  govern  the 
legislation  and  internal  economy,^'  which  henceforward  constitutes 
his  duty. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  highly-gifled  leader  of  the  great 
party  forming  the  present  Opposition  in  England.  I  subjoin  the 
entire  passage  as  a  picture  drawn  by  an  experienced  no  less  than 
a  master-hand  at  once  of  that  moral  and  intellectual  perfection,  a 
Prime  Minister,  and  that  base  and  impracticable  corruption,  a  House 
of  Commons.* 

*  **  My  Lords,  I  can  ooncdve  no  object  of  higher  and  nobler  ambition — no  object 
more  worthy  of  the  true  patriot  and  loyer  of  his  country — than  to  stand  in  the  high 
and  noble  position  of  Chief  Minister  of  the  Grown,  the  leader  of  the  councils  of 
this  great  empire,  assisted  and  supported  by  colleagues  united  to  him  by  sympathy 
of  sentiment  and  personal  respect — supported  by  parties  in  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  who  could  fiye  to  such  a  minister  tne  assurance  that,  except  on  extra* 
ordinary  and  unusual  occasions,  he  would  be  enabled,  without  let  or  hmdrance,  to 
mature,  deyelope,  and  carry  out  his  own  objects,  so  as  practically,  as  well  as  theoreti- 
callT,  to  control  and  gOTcm  the  legislation  and  internal  economy  of  this  great  nation. 
To  hold  that  high  and  responsible  situation,  depending  for  support  day  by  day  upon 
precarious  and  uncertain  majorities — compelled  to  cut  up  this  measure  and  to  pare  off 
that — ^to  consider,  with  regard  to  each  bill,  not  what  was  for  the  real  wel&re  of  the 
country,  but  what  would  conciliate  the  support  of  some  half-a-dosen  men  here  and 
there — ^to  consider  it  a  great  triumph  of  parliamentary  skill  and  ministerial  ingenuity 
to  Boramble  through  a  session  of  Parliament,  and  boast  of  haymg  met  with  only  a  few 
and  insignificant  defeats.  My  Lords,  I  say  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  could 
not  be  satis^etetory  to  any  minister,  and  which  could  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Grown  and  country.  But,  my  Lords,  to  enter  upon  the  cares  and  duties 
of  office— not  with  a  precarious  majority,  but  with  an  assurra  minority  in  the  other 
house— to  be  liable  day  by  day,  at  any  moment,  to  be  OTerwhdmed  by  a  combination 
of  parties,  only  waiting  for  a  &TOurable  moment  when  they  could  fairly  show  their 
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Opinion  represents  a  loose  manner  of  thinking  atid  an  idle  habit 
of  speech :  therefore  to  entertain  opinions  is  a  shamefal  thing.  But 
we  do  know  not  what  shame  is.  Amongst  nations  who  know  it, 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  shameful^  means  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 
It  is  of  a  slight  and  restricted  use  in  the  nursery  stilly  but  I  speak 
from  my  own  recollection^  probably  it  is  no  longer  there.  Shaine 
for*  grown  men  we  know  only  as  a  feeling  we  are  not  to  entertaux 
for  we  know  the  fruit  by  the  tree.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
man  tainted  with  opinion  is  incurable,  for  he  will  not  cleanse 
himself,  until  he  is  ashamed. 

Such  habits  without  being  esteemed  the  palladium  of  liberty  and 
the  greatest  of  discoveries  for  the  government  of  the  world,  haa 
before  now  brought  empires  to  the  grave.  Then  it  was  sufficient 
that  frailty  should  be  there  and  be  known  as  human.  Now  it  is 
revered  as  divine.  Then  men  could  see  themselves  as  faulty  in 
their  failings — ^now  because  of  them  they  deify  th^ooselves.* 
Hitherto  there  have  existed  blasphemers  upon  earth— our  existeuoe 
is  a  blasphemy. 

Whether  this  attempt  be  of  service  or  not  to  others,  I  experience 
in  having  made  it- a  wonderfril  reli^.  I  have  borne  a  testimony 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  bear,  but  of  which  the  difficult 
seemed  to  be  too  great  to  be  superable  until  I  did  address  myself 
to  it. 

This  is  now  the  direction  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  true  it 
ran  till  recently  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  all  for  Parliament 
and  constitulional  government ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  opinion, 
as  of  wind,  to  blow  one  way  for  the  reason  that  it  has  blown  the 
other.  It  will  be  understood  that  Public  Opinion  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Here  I  pause  parenthetically 
to  point  out  the  ingenuity  of  this  application  of  the  word  ''  spirit." 
If  we  connected  "  spirit''  with  "  public,"  we  woidd  have  an  ex- 
pressicm  with  meaniiig  /'  if  we  connected  "  opinion''  with  "  age," 

united  strength — to  be  a  minister  on  suffiaranoe — ^to  hold  fuoh  a  pontaon*  wiUKmi 
any  security  for  enforoing  my  ovn  views,  exposing  my  friends  to  mortifiioatioii,  and 
the  countiy  to  disappointment— to  undertake  the  duties  and  respooeihilitiea  of  €iffioe 
under  such  oiroumstanoee, — would  be  to  haye  inrolred  the  party  in  «  perpetual, 
intolerable,  and  galling  servitude— a  servitude  to  which  no  man  of  honour  could 
voluntarily  expose  himself.  It  would  be  a  servitude  to  which  no  man  could  mrolun^ 
tarily  submit,  except  from  motives  of  patriotifim,  and  the  absolute  neoassity  of  such  • 
self-sacrifice.'*— iS^ecA  of  Lord  Derby ^  Feb.  1855. 

*  CiTiLizATiOK. — '*  The  union  of  the  human  and  Divine  mind.'* — ChtUot. 

The  Spibit  ov  the  Age. — *'  Power  and  the  People  are  both  Divine.*' 

Elsewhere.—**  Hostile  to  Ooda  and  Kings.**— 2)iira«U. 
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we  would  also  have  a  phrase  with  meanings  for  ''public  spirit 
would  imply  character^  and  ''opinion  of  the  age ^'  would  merely 
indicate  a  fact  By  giving  "public**  to  "opinion,"  and  "spirit** 
to  "  age/*  we  obtain  two  available  phrases  for  talk. . 

Three  years  ago  the  suppression  of  constitutional  government  in 
France  aroused  in  England  a  stupid  indignation.  The  man  who 
performed  the  feat  is  now  the  idol  of  the  British  people ;  he  is  at 
the  same  time  an  example  to  those  practical  statesmen  who  have 
discovered  hat  the  •constitutional  system  is  a  "  galling  servitude.** 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  event,  preferred 
expulsion  from  office  to  the  repression  of  the  outpourings  of  his 
administration,  and  recently  his  rival.  Lord  Derby,  recommended  him 
for  the  premiership  on  the  ground  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Meanwhile  the  English  public  are 
calling  aloud  for  a  Dictator.  Some  time  ago  the  envoy  of  Herat 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  lost  in  speculation  as  to  what  can  have  happened 
to  this  British  nation.**  His  wonder  would  subside  were  he  made 
acquainted  with  Public  Opinion.  ^ 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  proper 
course  to  be  adopted  in  various  important  public  interests,  and  in 
doing  so  have  always  discovered  that  I  was  at  war  with  opinion, 
which  I  have  always  found  the  enemy  of  truth  and  the  instrument 
of  error. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  medal.  There  being  no  Public  Opinion 
to  rule,  difficulty  or  dangers  presenting  themselves,  every  man 
would  say  "  Let  us  do  something,*' — something  special,  not  general. 
They  would  necessarily  see,  not  that  a  system  was  bad,but  that  certain 
men  had  committed  wrong,  and  thence  would  come  the  idea  of 
punishment,  as  the  measure  of  safety.  They  would  necessarily 
go  back  to  the  Laws  and  the  Constitution. 

One  hour  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain !  What  might  not  be 
effected  in  that  space  of  time?  Yes,  one  hour  of  the  honest 
exercise  of  Britain's  power  would  still  suffice  to  rescue  the  universe. 
And  what  is  one  hour  of  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  that  power  to 
one  who  knows  how  to  use,  for  his  own  ends,  Pubhc  Opinion  ? 
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IS    MR.    URQUHART 

A    TORY    OR    A    RADICAL? 

(Beprinted  from  the  Free  Prng  of  Dec.  10th,  I860.) 


This  is  a  qnostion  we  continually  hear  recurring  ; 
and  which  we  liave  now  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
answering.  If  our  answer  be  found  to  1>b  by  a  double 
negative,  still,  according  to  the  old  grammatical  rule, 
that  will  amount  to  an  affirmative  of  some  land,  as 
indeed  we  hope  to  show.  We  take  no  technical  ex- 
ception to  the  question  ;  nor  offer  any  objection  to  the 
manner  of  it.  That,  indeed,  is  the  only  intelligible 
form  in  which  enquiry  can  now  be  ma^e;  when  we 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  **  nick-names  ;**  and  yet 
have  no  name  left  by  which  to  distinguish  the  man 
who  belongs  merely  to  the  country.  It  is  a  mutter  about 
which  a  political  satirist  might  make  merry,  that  in  our 
party  nomenclature  we  have  lost  all  provision  for 
designating  mere  disinterested  patiotism,  and  solitary 
conscientiousness  So  that  a  public  man  belonging 
to  no  paity  becomes  quite  unintelligible;  and  the 
most  charitable  construction,  which  can  be  put  upon 
his  conduct  is,  that  he  is  wanting  in  sanity.  To  the 
few  whom  this  statement  may  strike  with  the  novelty 
of  a  discovery,  it  may  seem  to  reveal  a  deplorable 
state  of  things;  we  may,  however,  in  great  sadness, 
reassure  them  by  adding,  that  the  practical  incon- 
venience which  has  hitherto  resulted  has  been  very 
small.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that,  under  our 
political  method,  disinterested  patriotism,  and  solitary 
conscienciousness  are  contingencies  so  remote  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  provide  for  them.  Still,  oc- 
casionally cases  of  ])raciica1  injustice  and  positive 
hardship  may  arise.  Mr.  Urqu hart  has  shown  that 
this  is  really  possible.  The  great  difficulty  in  his  case 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  classification ;  no  one 
could  assign  to  him  a  place.  Standing  between  the 
Tory  and  Radical  parties,  and  operating  upon  both, 
still,  each  felt  conscious  that  he  belonged  to  neither. 
For  a  few  moments,  now  and  then,  each  party  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  called  him  by  t))e  name  of  the 
other  If,  at  any  time,  some  wise  spectator  had  stepped 
iQ  and  informed  them  that  he  belonged  to  the  country, 
it  would  only  hare  been  theoretically  consistent  if 
both  had  enquired  what  was  that?  Great  allowances, 
we  know,  must  be  made,,  on  account  of  the  unusual 
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nature  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  rare  spectacle 
we  know ;  one  difficult  to  comprehend ;  save  m  a  few 
instances,  perhaps,  impossible  rightly  to  appreciate ; 
but  very  easy  to  bo  misunderstood — that  a  man  of 
such  means,  connections,  and  prospects,  should  pre- 
sent so  stubborn  a  front  to  the  whole  circle  of  parties, 
and  constitute  himself  against  them  all,  the  one  lone 
solitary  representative  of  the  Public  Interest.  To  find 
a  man  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  a  party,  yet  standing 
aloof  from  all,  and  alone,  is  an  occurrence  whicii 
may  well  have  puzzled  politicians;  and  is  a  circum- 
stance which  may  properly  give  hope  to  the  nation. 
To  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  **  Is  Mr. 
Udquhabt  a  Tory  or  a  Radical?"  would  be  derogatoiy 
alike  to  him  and  us ;  and  silence  would  be  vastly  pre- 
ferable. He  has,  however,  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  number  of  this  journal,  himself,  enabled  us  to 
answer  that  question,  in  the  most  complete  way,  by 
reference  to  the  "  Constitution  for  the  Principalities ;" 
which  is  given  in  his  '*  Memorial  on  the  iJanubian 
Principalities."  There  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  fairer  illustrative  instance;  as  it  woukl 
have  been  impossible  for  any  answer  to  have 
been  more  triumphant  From  this  time  it  will 
always  be  sufficient  in  reply  to  all  questions  of 
this  kind  to  say,  he  (Mr.  Urqohart)  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Constitution  for  the  Priucipalities." 
The  fii-st  feature  of  that  extraordinary  document  is 
that  which  wo  mentioned  last  week,  its  simplicity, 
which,  in  its  efficiency  of  result,  strikes  us  with  the 
same  sensation  of  wonder  as  would  the  most  complex 
machinery  ;  but  happily  without  the  reactionary  fear 
of  getting  awry,  and  falling  wrong.  That  same  suf- 
ficient simplicity,  however,  forbids  all  necessity  for 
explanatoiy  critici^jm  as  relating  to  the  Princjipalilies, 
and  makes  our  observations  only  useful  as  illustrating 
Mr.  Ubqouart,  and  in  answering  the  question  with 
which  we  begun.  We  will,  however,  in  as  many 
sentences,  endeavour  to  elicit  what  may  be  termed  the 
moral  of  each  division  of  that  document.  The  first 
paragraph  takes  us  into  a  new  light ;  and  reveals  the 
whole  secret.  A  statement  is  there  made,  which,  in 
half  a  sentence,  with  what  Homeric  simplicity ! 
unwrites  all  the  present  European  systems,  and 
makes  our  Governments  seem  like  masquerades, 
which  have  been  continued  some  hours  too  lone, 
until  they  are  surprised  by  the  day-light.  The  ends 
proposed  by  the  project  are  stated  to  be  "to  diminish 
the  action  of  the  Govemmont,  and  to  strengthen 
habits  of  adminstration  and  national  customs.'*    The 
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direct  and  growing  tendency  of  the  prevailing^ 
European  method  has  been  to  enlarge  the  action  <m 
Goyemmenty  and  to  limit  the  sphere  or  the  individual. 
Here,  however,  we  have  stBitea  in  broad  plain  words 
the  incontrovertible  truth  thatt  the  State  abstractedly 
is  an  evil,  to  be  reduced  within  as  small  limits  as 
possible.  This  is  so,  because,  the  State  is  at  best  but 
a  necessary  infringement  on  the  personal  action  of 
the  indrvioual;  and,  is  armed  for  requisite  purposes 
of  defence,  only  by  the  eompuleory  surrender  of  the 
imperial  privileges  of  the  individual,  which  are 
always  to  be  resumed  wherever,  and  whenever  suck 
resumption  is  practicable.  Here  we  have  the  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the  ancient  municipal 
system  of  Government,  and  the  modern  **  Bespcmnble-' 
method  clearly  marked.  The  municipal  system 
points  towards  the  apotheosis  of  men  into  demi-gods; 
and  the  centralised  method  towards  an  avater  of 
men  into  dwarfs.  That  sentence,  in  which  Mr. 
Urquhart  announces  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  he  proposes,  is  to  diminish  the  action 
of  Government,  is  certainly  the  most  heroic  we  have 
ever  read.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  principle  of  the 
limitation  of  the  action  of  Government  is  the  broad 
platform  on  which  he  stands  opposed  to  modem 
politicians;  whose  every  measiu-e  tends  to  dwarf  the 
men  of  the  nation,  and  to  exalt  the  abstraction  called 
the  State ;  but  which  is  at  present  in  reality,  in 
England,  the  fiction  behind  which  a  body  of  usurpers 
misrule  the  country.  We  are  unavoidabhr  compelled 
to  pause  here,  having  elicited  but  the  nrst  word  in 
our  answer  to  the  question  *'l8  Mr.  Urquhabt  a 
Tory  or  a  Radical?"  Next  week  we  shall  returu  to 
the  subject,  and  hope  to  complete  the  sentence  *■ 
Longton,  Dec.  4th,  1856.  W.  CYPLES. 


CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  PRINCIPALITIES. 

All  the  inBtitations  which  have  endured,  have  been  remark- 
able for  their  rimplieity.  It  is  only  what  is  simple  that  a 
primitive  people  ean  conceive,  and  an  ignorant  people  can 
execute.  If  it  be  essential  to  render  a  phnse  intelh|nme,  how 
muoh  more  a  constitution.  Legislatire  science  is  to  society 
that  which  medSoal  science  is  to  the  body.  If  health  is  pre- 
served bj^  regimen,  science  is  unnecessary,  so  simplicity  ex- 
eludes  science  in  administration,  and  good  government  resolves 


itself  into  common  sense.  The  basis  of  this  project  is,  there- 
fore, simplicity :  its  ends-  to  diminish  the  action  cX  the  gorem- 
ment,  and  to  strengthen  habits  of  administration  and  national 
customs.  FiNAHOsa 

The  ancient  and  modem  systems  present  this  contrast;  a 
ixed  revenue,  to  which  the  expenses  had  to  be  pared  down — 

*Two  other  let' era  on  the  same  sul^eot  subseqaentiy  tfipeared 
in  the  jFr€«  Frut 


arbitrary  expeiiMS  to  whiob  the  revenue  has  to  be  raised.  The 
burden  of  ipoTemment  is  thus  conTerted,  in  the  modem  systems, 
into  a  weight  under  which  industry  sinks,  and  ite  intrioaoies 
become  such  that  the  best  sense  cannot  unrarel  them.  Bepre- 
■entative  assemblies  are  converted  into  battle-6elds,  and 
nations  are  divided  into  hostile  camps  of  interests  and  classes. 
They  are  occupied  in  deciding  how  the  taxes  are  to  be  raised, 
and  each  pwty  is  struggfing  to  shift  the  burden  from 
their  own  shoulders,  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  and  they 
lose  siffht  of  the  essential  point,  the  control  of  the  expenses— 
hence  frightful  extravagance  and  enormous  debts. 

Every  effort  to  escape  from  this  vicious  circle  has  hitherto 
proTed  futile.  Each  new  theory  is  a  new  error,  and  each  new 
revolution  is  followed  bv  an  increase  of  taxes.  Nevertheless 
the  remedy  is  easy — all  that  is  reouired  is  to  return  to  the 
point  of  departure,  and  to  adopt  lor  the  whole  those  rules 
which  each  family  follows  in  its  own  sphere,  that  is  to  say — to 
fix  the  amount  which  is  to  be  expenaed,  and  to  arrange  the 
expenditure  accordingly. 

Taxes  press  either  upon  property  or  upon  commerce.  The 
former  method,  the  diroct,  is  tnat  of  ancient  states,  since  it  is 
the  most  simple.  The  treasury  did  receive  what  the  people 
paid,  and  that  without  expense.  The  second,  the  indirect^ 
deranges  prices,  opens  the  aoor  to  every  abuse,  is  collected  at 
a  great  cost,  requires  swarms  of  officials,  lowers  the  morals  of 
a  nation,  and  destroys  its  common  sense. 

Direct  taxes  can  be  arranged  ;in  several  ways,  but  the  sim* 
plest  is  the  beet,  and  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  one  tax.  The 
tithe  is  not  alienated  in  the  ^ncipalities.  There  is  the  resource. 
According  to  the  Arabs  the  tithe  is  the  largest  rewnue  that 
can  be  raised,  for  when  it  is  exceeded  the  means  of  production 
are  trenched  upon. 

In  France  Turgot,  in  England  Locke,  in  Spain  Savaadra, 

w,  in  a  tax  of  this  kind  {**  contribution  unique")  the  remedy 


fat  many  social  evils — ^this  tax  they  proposed  in  additum  to 
the  tithes  already  allotted.  Mahomet  fixed  upon  the  tithe  as 
the  proper  revenue,  and  admitted  no  other,  and  to  this  Islam 
owes  its  triumphs.  The  law  of  Islam,  the  principle  already  re- 
cognised in  the  Tansimat,  is  what  is  now  proposed.  This 
would  assimilate  the  adnunistration  of  these  provinces  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  the  experience  thus  gained, 
should  not  be  lost  in  restoring  to  the  whole  empire  its  original 
law.  It  would  strike  by  its  originality,  it  would  gain  applause 
hy  its  iustioe;  and  would  present  the  Ottoman  empire  to  the 

rof  the  west,  as  an  intellectual  power,  drawing  light  from 
kooib  of  antiquity,  to  direct  the  erring  steps  of  modem 
le«slation. 

It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  extinguish  the  whole  of 
the  present  financial  system  of  the  PrincipoJities.  The  patents, 
the  "octrois,**  the  **oorv6es,"  and  the  custom-houses.  The 
oflicials  would  be  restored  to  industry,  the  guards  to  agricnl- 
tnra  The  people  would  themselves  fulfil  the  office  of  collectors, 
and  the  munieipaEties  would  gratuitously  perform  the  duties 
of  treasurers. 

The  tithe,  if  it  were  the  only  tax,  would  augment  the  revenue 
by  8,000,000  piastrss  (du  pays),  whilst  the  administrative 
expenses  would  be  reduced  by  8,000,000;  and  the  develop, 
ment  of  agricultural  and  oommeroiai  industry  would  quickly 
increase  tSe  revenue. 

a2 
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Tfas  Cases  ooneoted  bj  the  municipAliiies  would  be  hsnded 
over  by  the  diets  of  the  provinoes  to  the  Exchequer,  to  be 
paid  at  stated  times  to  the  Tarious  departments.  The  £x« 
ehequer  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  bank  of  deposit. 

The  financial  system  would  therefore  be  a  fixed  rerenue, 
which  would  not  be  depend  nt  on  a  vote  of  the  assemblj — and 
this  revenue  would  be  the  tithe,  which  the  ozeciUive  power 
eould  not  interfere  with. 

OIYIi;  ▲SMinXST&A.TIOV. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  copy  forms  of  go^ 
▼emment.  Qood  institutions  cannot  be  imitated,  for  their 
ralue  depends  on  customs  which  are  established,  and  not  on 
forms  which  may  be  borrowed.  But  it  is  possible  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  when  it  is  a  question  of  avoiding 
errors.  The  two  leading  nations  in  Europe  present,  in  regard 
to  their  cinl  administration,  examples  (^  systems  diametrically 
opposite.  England  has  until  recently  taken  no  precautions 
ior  her  own  safety.  She  has  neither  passports  nor  armed 
police,  neither  secret  police,  spies,  or  a  bureaucracy ;  a  dosen 
and  a  half  of  clerks  do  the  work ;  and  the  Home  Minister  has 
Bot  (as  Minister)  the  authority  even  of  a  magistrate. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  occupied  in  cares 
for  her  security.  She  keeps  a  registry  of  every  one  who  quits 
his  abode.  She  keeps  on  foot  an  army  of  employis.  She  is 
eontinually  inventing  new  offices  and  new  authorities,  and 
imposing  upon  herself  new  expences,  without  thereby  securing 
repose.  The  same  lesson  is  equally  taught  by  both :  the  one 
as  an  example,  the  other  as  a  warning.  The  leas  there  is  of 
administration  the  better  is  the  country  administered. 

Therefore,  the  post  of  Mim*ter  qf  tht  Interior,  with  the  at- 
tached office,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Caimacan  of  the 
Prince  be  charged  with  the  transmission  of  executive  orders  to 
the  local  bodies. 

The  functions  of  government  will  be  distributed  between 
the  Prince,  the  divan  or  assembly,  the  provincial  diets»  and 
the  municipal  bodies. 

THB  PRmcs. 

Originally  in  the  west  the  executive  power  was  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  and  hence  t:'e  representative  as- 
semblies possessed  a  real  control.  Since  it  has  become  the 
Custom  for  the  majority  to  appoint  the  ministers,  ti\\  control 
on  the  part  of  the  assembly  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  all 
that  there  was  of  value  in  the  institutions. 

Were  the  administration  simplified  as  above,  a  functionary, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  as  the  Grand  Yisier  in  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire,  would  suffice.  The  Ministry  of  Finance, 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  would  disappear.  The  judi- 
cial branch  would  be  placed  on  an  independent  footing.  The 
quarantines  would  be  abolished.  The  army  would  have  its 
own  administration,  as  ako  the  public  works.  The  Prind* 
palilies  have  neither  Marine  nor  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Cai- 
macan would  have  no  more  to  do  than  the  Divan  Effandi  of 
the  smallest  Pachttlio. 

The  public  offices  consumed  these  provinces,  and  are  the 
evil  which  it  is  necessary  to  exterminate.  This  evil  has 
become  so  great  that  it  is  easy  to  remedy  it.  Places  in  the 
adiniuistraiiun  are  not  acquired  by  riches,  rank,  or  merit ; 
yet  they  open  the  door  to  the  "nitiunal  representation," 
the  nomininations  to  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Coasul 


oC  ■  foreign  powpr,  odioiu  to  the  psople.  The  hour  which 
Ksg  the  fall  of  ihii  oligarchy  of  p«n  and  htui  will  change  the 
chancter  of  «Tery  iobabitaat  of  the  Prioeipalitiei. 

The  nreuiie  of  Ihe  Prioce,  although  the  amount  dosa  Dot 
appear  in  the  budget,  abeorbi  oeaily  halt  ths  menua  of  th« 
ftiuntrj.    SariDiu  M  tbia  any  be  m  a  couatr;  of  rasa  and 

matten  of  sUte  are  resolved  iotii  bu;iDg  and  hIIidj;-  The 
Md  hiator;  of  Utter  Tean  nuj  be  aummed  up  in  one  word, 
"the  Prince."— Uii  election— hia  remaTal— hia  reranue— hia 
eiBOtioua — the  >chemee  far  hia  deatitutian.  and  the  intriguea 
for  hia  lupport.  Thia  ia  the  door  by  whiah  Buiaia  enter*. 
Hor  ii  it  one  prinoa  only.  These  niiDttie*,  o(  the  ume 
ori^,  wiih  a  eommoa  lanjcuaga,  the  aame  hith,  dieai,  and 
admisiitration,  are  dtilded  into  two,  apparently  for  the  mere 
punoae  of  doubling  thia  Boandol* 

I^e  Princes  ahiarb  20,00  ,000  piaatrea,  that  ia  to  lay,  ten 
time*  the  salary  of  an  UneliahVioaroj  who  goTeriu  130,000,000 
of  aouls.  Fruportionablj,  tbeo,  tbia  reienus  eiemda  300 
timea  that  of  the  CkiTernor-Gtenenl  of  India.  The  Queen  of 
Bngland,  paid  at  the  wna  rate,  would  haie  1:30,000,000 
a-jear.  Paid  at  Ihu  aame  rate  «i  the  Queoa  of  EngUnd,  tl»j 
would  receire  G20,000,  iuatead  of  90,00l',000  of  piaitrM. 

It  ia,  therefore,  propoeed  to  appoint  one  pnncQ  for  both 
FiincipaHties,  withaCiimacanforEaoh,  and  hu  aalary  6OO/>00 
piaatrea;  that  of  the  CaimacdD  of  WallachJa,  26(^000;  that' 
of  the  Caimacan  of  Uoldarii,  ISO.OCX)  piaalrea. 

All  reaponaibilitj  would  reat  eiclnaivelj  with  the  prince  and 
.  the  Csimacana.  Theie  latter  misht  be  brotight  to  juatice 
before  the  Buprenu  Conrt.  The  Prince  would  name  the  Cai' 
maaarB,aiibjectto  theietoaf  the  Ataemblj  of  the  Priceipality 
tor  which  be  waa  aamed.  The  elccliou  abould  be  for  til  jeara 
b^  the  two  Auembliee  united.  The  Porte  abould  have  the 
-right  of  a  veto,  and,  in  ease  ot  impeachment  (pourauitei)  by 
either  of  the  A laembliea^of  judgment.  In  case  of  remoTal  or 
death,  the  cldeat  of  the  Caimacani  should  undertake  the  offlus 
antil  the  cxpiraEiua  of  the  term.  A  council  or  permanent 
eommitlee  of  the  Auemhl;  ahould  be  atUehed  to  him  (the 
Prinoc),  and  ahould  be  acquainted  with  all  atfairs,  but 
ahould  hare  only  the  power  of  adriaing.  Bii  of  these  oonncil- 
Ion  abould  be  named  by  the  Chamber,  with  •  salary  of  20.000 
piutrea  s-year.  Aod  the  Friooe  should  aummon  totheCouocil 
whom  he  pleased.    The  Caimaeana,  the  Cotamissionera  of  the 


the  Porte. 
The  seat  of  govemmenl  ahould  be  traniferrcd,  at  intetrals, 

from  the  capital  of  one  proiiaee  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  Assembly  ahould  aetecl  aeme  person  of  high  rank  at 
Cuna^actinople ;  as  Capu  Eehah!&,  to  whom  should  be  at- 
tached a  secretary,  a  naliro  of  the  proTinces.  He  should  be 
allowed  200,0  0  piaetrea  per  annum,  and  121j,000  for  bis  staff 
of  subcrdinatea 

Thaentiro  eipenditure  of  the  Central  EiecutiTD  suthori^ 
not  to  exceed  3,00U,l'O!j.* 

'BeraBueornaUachia. „ Piaatara    ai,Ma,(KIO 
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PBOTiHcm.  dttahs. 

There  being  no  taxes  to  rote,  and  bj  the  abore  nmplifioa- 
tion,  the  duties  of  the  assembly  being  raduced  to  a  fraction  of 
tdose  which  have  to  be  performed  in  Europe,  tlie  annual  con- 
Tocation  it  not  necessarj.  In  it  has  to  be  oonstraoted  a 
regulator,  not  a  sprinfi:.  It  will  meet  ererj  three  yean 
only.  This  woula  suffice  for  interposing  to  arrstt  a  fidse 
course,  or  for  applying  penal  ooerebn  in  oases  of  personal  de- 
Unqnency.  The  members  would  not  be  withdrawn  firom  their 
private  business,  and  the  long  interruption  of  the  sitting  would 
prevent  the  body  from  seising  upon  tne  administration  of  the 
country,  and  so  abdicating  its  controlling;  functions;  nor  would 
it  absorb  and  reduce  to  nullity  the  inferior  Divans,  the  activity 
of  which  is  a  primary  object,  as  giving  a  wholesome  discipline^ 
the  energies  of  which  can  never  beccmie  usurpation. 

The  members  of  the  two  Divans  would  be  appointed  from  the 
inferior  Divans^  or  Judets,  and  be  furnished  with  instructions 
possessing  neither  voice  nor  vote,  save  by  these  instructiotts. 

DIYAHS  OV  THE  0IE0LI8. 

The  Judets  are  the  ancient  administrative  circles,  as  divided 
in  the  time  of  the  government  of  Borne.  In  eacl^  the  entire 
administration  will  be  in  the  hands  of  its  Divan.  They  will 
manage  the  roads,  the  communications,  the  police.  Tbej 
will  receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  Prince,  after  having 
decided  on  their  lawfulness  and  wisdom,  and  be  responsible  to 
him  in  their  own  persons  for  all  damage  done  and  all  nntvaced 
loss  of  life.t 

Every  head  of  a  family  pajring  impost,  can  elect  and  be  elected 
The  elections  annual.  It  wiil  sit  permanently  for  local  munir 
dpal  business.  Two  extraordinary  sittings  shall  be  hdd  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  the  whole  cirde^  when  each  municipality 
will  be  represented  by  its  delegate.  The  president  shall  be 
named  by  the  Prince,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Divan,  and  will 
hold  his  office  for  life,  unless  removed  by  a  judicial  deoiskm. ' 
He  will  also  be  chief  of  the  Jude*  s,  with  the  title  of  VakeeLt 

XUSICIPALITTBS. 

This  element  of  every  good  administration  has  retained  ia 
the  Principalities  its  ancient  Latin  name.  The  3iunicipal  system 
is  strong  and  useful  tiiere  only  where  it  has  been  invented  by 
the  necessities  of  the  people ;  not  ingendered  by  laws  or  ham- 
pered by  regulations.  To  it,  therafore,  must  be  confided, 
without  reserve,  the  detail  of  the  whole  administration — ftium* 
oial  and  civil.  The  elders  will  decide^  without  appeal, 
every  case  of  litigation  up  to  600  piastres. 

JUDICIAL    ADXIVISTBAnOV. 

There  formerly  existed  m  the  Principalities  a  process  of 
jurisdiction  admirably  adapted  to  them.  There  was  a  claas  of 
arbitrators,  and  each  party  chose  their  own.  This  plan  has  to 
be  revived.  The  arbitrators  shall  hear  and  decide  causes  in  tha 
presence  of  a  judge  to  be  named  by  the  Prince.  The  judge 
will  be  for  life.  The  further  conditions  to  be  regulated  by  £• 
assembly. 

WaUachia  to  be  divided  into  threes  Moldaivia  into  two  judi- 
cial circles,  each  having  a  court  of  error,  which,  on  annulling  a 

The  vearly  retama  of  agriooltanJ  prodooe  give  230,000,000,  on 
which  the  tithe  would  amount  to  23,000,000. 

t  This  is  sooording  to  the  constitution  of  TuAey,  and  ooiaoides 
withonr  former  Wehrgeld  and  Frankpledge. 

X  This  proriskm  is  copied  from  the  Hungarian  constitution. 


UDlanee,  will  ralwn  th*  «*M  to  be  tdjodged  u 
>pot  wUhont  appe&l. 

Tbe»  two  - — ■-  -^"  ' 

at  tbe  iniluica  other  ot'lha 

3^  be  uttled  b7  the  atermbUet. 

Seeing  the  iiDportani 

linei  of  coi 

ThsH  worhi  will.be  under  the  direction  of  ■  idantifio  Su- 
Topeen  en^neer,  for  the  lelaotion  at  whom  the  Forte  will 
appl;  to  hii  Majeetj  the  S.mg  of  the  Belgiin*. 


ADCfl  of  raciLilaiinff  themeani  of  tmniport, 
of  piaetrea  will  be  allotted  tor  tlie  great 
tion,  whieh  ue  the  sabiect  of  a  ■eparata 


A*  fVonlier  protincea,  and  the  ueoeuaiT  thsatrs  of  anj  wai 
carried  on  between  Tuike;  and  the  two  empboi  from  which 
•ha  ii  eipoeed  to  attack,  it  ii,  aboie  all  tbingt,  neceuary  that 
thaj  reofliTfl  a  miUtar;  oiganisatioD  and  be  lecurely  guarded. 
For  ttui,  natuie  furniahee  themt  with  grerj  requlnte.  8ta- 
pendoiu  mouataina,  rajiid  riTen ,  with  rugged  banka  and 
continuous  maiihea,  which,  learing  the  centre  of  the  land  free 
fui  culture,  cnoirck  them  with  an  unbroken  defence.  It  ia  of 
equal  importance  for  them  and  for  tbe  Porte  that  they  ahouLd 
not  be  trampled  down  either  bj  (he  armieg  of  tbe  inTadera,  or 
tbo  armiee  of  Turkey.  With  the  protecting  line  of  tbe  C»r- 
pathiana  to  the  Weat,  and  the  uarrow  and  difficult  froutier  of 
the  Noilh,  the  inhabitants,  from  their  number  and  diapoei- 
tiana,  require  ool;  such  an  orgaaiaBlioa  to  aecure  the  inviola- 
bilitj  of  Iheii  territory,  eren  mdependenti;  of  Turkish  auccout 
and  without  a  Turkiah  earrieon.  Tbcj  are  bound  to  adopt  thia 
emirta,  ■eeiiu'  that  bj  the  capilulationa  they  are  freed  from  the 
preeenee  of  Tiuklsh  troopa,  and  if  they  neglect  it,  thee  cannot 
expect  the  Porte  to  respect  their  righta.  The  Principalitiea 
will  (hua  oonititute,  aaaimilatin);  themeeWei  to  the  military 
eonitilutioa  of  the  empire,  one  oedd  or  army,  reducing,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  proportion  of  aoldiera  to  inhabitanta  by  two-lhirda, 
and  the  terra  oF  aerTioe  from  fire  to  three  year*.  £0,000  men 
would  thua  be  alwaya  ready  («  defend  the  Prutb,  and  that 
frontier  of  the  Ottoman  empire  would  become  inrulnerable. 

The  Divan  EereDdi§  of  the  Ordu  will  be  a  Uuuutman,  tba 
■nperiot  officera  (oatiTse)  named  by  the  Porl«. 


facta  and  proprietors.  The  only  effect  baa 
beaDh>inerea-a  the  eril.  The  rSglmml  organique  (ialn>. 
duoed  by  Buwa,  during  her  orcupation  ailor  the  war  of  1829), 
Vqually  [HopoBea  to  ap^y  a  remedy,  but  only  with  tbe  tama 
reault.  Mixed  commiuioaa  were  than  tried  in  Taio,  and 
anally  the  new  commisaioo,  inalituted  under  the  Bened  of  Bal. 
ta  Liman,  haa  auapended  its  tittinga. 

The  coTv/t  (forced  labour)  causa  tbe  loss  of  half  tbe  work  in 
the  country.  The  monopoly  of  tbe  landa  lowera  tlieir  value, 
and  Ihc  ihakling  of  the  peasant  to  (be  glebe,  reduces  tbe  aoil 

to  all,  ia  maintained  became  power  ia  in  the  haada  of  the  new 

J  Chief  of  the  AdmlniatnliTe  CododU, 
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proprietory  bod^,  created  conjointly  by  the  Greek  and  Ra«a!an 
systems.  It  u  proposed  that  for  emancipated  lands,  the 
peasants  shall  pay  two  tenths,  with  freedom  to  occupy  uncul- 
tared  Land — freedom  also  to  change  their  place  of  abode.  But 
they  shall  not  cease  to  be  members  of  one  municipality  without 
being  included  in  another. 

BEVXirirE. 
The  tribute  to  the  Porte  shall  consist  of  the  surplus  of 
revenue  remaining  in  the  excheouer,  after  a  deduction  of  five 
per  cent  upon  the  revenue,  which  shall  be  laid  by  as  a  fund  to 
meet  future  exigencies,  and  which  shall  be  rendered  available 
as  a  public  bank,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Beit  »l 

Taese  lawsshall  be  immutable  and  irrevocable. 

Henceforward,  arbitary  power  and  proyinional  expedients 
shall  cetae.  Two  princes  shall  not  be  occupied  in  plans  for 
supplanting  each  otner,  or  for  transmitting  the  succession  in 
their  famihes.  Oppression  will  no  lunger  inspire  in  the  people 
schemes  of  visionary  independence,  or  disorders  invite  the 
Porte  into  projects  ot'  encroachment.  The  Porte  will  owe  to 
the  Principalities  the  protection  of  an  impenetrable  military 
i)arrier;  the  Principalities  to  the  Porte,  relief  from  an  insup- 
portable load  of  governing  disorder. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 

January  1855. 

The  aocoa  panying  memorandum  was  drawn  up  for  the  Turkish 
GoTernment,  at  the  close  of  18M),  embodying  previously  submitted 
suggestious^  and  in  support  Df  the  prt^positiou  that  it  was  necessary 
»aa  possible  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army  of  Occu- 
pation from  the  PriDoipalities  of  the  Daimbe.  It  was  translated 
into  Turkish  by  au  Armenian,  in  whose  fldelitj  Ali  Paofaa  informed 
me  the  Porte  placed  implicit  coufidenee,  for  the  Sultan.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  anotaer  memoir,  on  which  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand, 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Porte— and  the  pkui  so  propound  -d 
was  acted  on  by  the  Porte. 

In  suggesting  the  method  here  expose  1  of  obtaining  the  with- 
drawal of  ihe  Russian  army  of  Occupation,  I  had  appended  as  a 
necesiary  condition,  an  internal  organization,  civil  and  militarv,  of 
the  proTincea,  without  which,  I  stated  from  the  verj  origin,  that  the 
measure  itself,  if  carried  in  other  respects,  would  not  onTe  be  unpro- 
ductive of  real  security,  but  w  ul  i  open  the  door  to  the  ntal  c  mtln- 
genoy  of  the  return  of  the  Rubsian  troops  "lone;  and  I  failed  not  t-o 
assert  that  that  contingency  would  be  followed,  not  only  by  the 

Sroatration  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  but  by  the  final  devastation  of 
larope  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

To  render  intelligible  the  im^rtanoe  here  attached  to  the  retnm 
of  the  Rus  -ian  troops  alone,  it  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  thd 
present  uji^judgments  of  the  ease,  to  state  rhat  the  then  occupation 
was  conjoint,  and  that  there  being  10,000  Turkish  troops  m  the 
Princip  lities,  Russia  was  thereby  paralysed,  and  unable  to  push 
forward,  uniil  she  had  disembarrassed  herself  of  their  inooavenieat 
presence. 

At  present  we  hare  lost  sight  of  the  Principalities,  we  hate 
forgotten  the  yiotories  of  the  Turks,  having  turned  our  back 
upon  the  whole  case  imagine  the  features  we  look  upon.  We 
see  at  present  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  where  bes  all  her 
strength,  where  all  the  power  of  England  and  France  oan  be  ruined 
with  facility,  bo  soon  as  it  is  brong  t  upon  the  field,  and  where  the 
success  of  the  Allies  wlU  be  more  fatal  to  them,  even  than  discom- 
fiture. 

The  Principalities  are  the  door  for  Russia's  'advance — closed 
against  her  by  the  recent  military  organisation  of  Turkey,  now  open 
to  her  by  the  interference  of  the  AJues  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
Austrians. 
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If  iho  parpose  b«  the  iuTaaionof  the  Crimea,  the  acoompaDyiog 
Memoir  m»y  be  intereeting  as  a  matter  of  hiBtory.  But  if  the  pur- 
pose be  U)  reeUt  Buema,  toat  is  to  save  Turkey,  thia  Memoir  doee 
afford  he  occasion  for  i  evertiDa.  by  underatanding  it,  to  the  meant 
by  which  Buama  xoaj  be  baffled,  and  Europe  saTed. 

Thia,  was  debated  at  CouaUntiuople,  under  the  hoetue  prcs- 
eure  of  the  British  Embaasy,  and  earned  in  deep  te  of  it.  The 
daily  details  of  the  discussion  were.  howeTer^  oommunioated  by 
me  to  a  then  member  of  the  Administration  (Lord  Claren- 
don) and  actnallj  Foreign  Minister  of  England.  The  aocomi»nying 
Memoir  was  farther  communicated  to  another  member  of  the  pre- 
f«nt  Cabinet  (SirjW.  Molesworth).        ,     -^  ^  .       ,  ^ 

In  conclusion,  l  reiterate  what  was  stated  before  facts  came  m 
confirmation,  that  Turkey  was  quite  enoneh  to  beat  the  Bnssians, 
and  that  Rnssta  nerer  could  haye  Tentnred  on  an  invasion,  save  on 
the  ceitainty  that  the  Western  Powers  would  hold  down  her 
antagonist,  conTulsing  his  internal  sUte,  by  forced  foreign  reforms. 
overwhehniDg  him  with  unemploved  masses  of  his  own  troops  and 
T  ast  aoonmubition  on  his  own  soil  of  foreign  troops.  I  app^  now 
to  my  words  addressed  to  Lord  Raglan  before  his  departure,  that  for 
mere  safety  200,000  not  20,000  men  were  required. 

Then  Russians  only  had  invaded  Turkey,  now  Austrwns  are 
invadars  also.  ^'  ^' 


NAKHATIVE   OF   THE   EVACUATION  OF 
THE  PRINCIPALITIES   IN   1851. 

Toelucidate  the  above  document,  we  give  from  Mr.tJrqahart'a 
"  Denmark  and  the  Duchies,"  a  work  written  m  the  spnng  of 
1861  and  before  the  evacuation  took  place,  a  narrative  of  the 
neffotiaHoa,  and  the  anticipation  at  once  of  ita  suwjess  and 
failure:  success  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kuasians, 
failure  as  regards  the  firmness  of  the  Porte.  It  is  on  this 
statement  that  he  has  been  charged  with  having  furnished 
to  Bussia  her  plan  of  operations. 

TheHospodarof  Waliaehia,  Stirbey,  had  proposed  to  ptaoe  his 
eon  in  the  Russian  div  lomatio  service,  on  this  Achmet  Effendi, 
Commissioner  of  the  Porte,  had  taken  offence.  A  Hospodar  lies  on 
no  bed  of  rosea  when  the  Porte  declares  itself  his  adversary ;  and  to 
wtSi  its  good-will  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  or  artifices  employed ; 
Se  plan  devised  was,  that  he  should  himself  remonstrate  apunst 
the  Russian  occupation.  Consequently,  Logotheti,  Kapou  Bayah 
nfthe  HosTJodar,  and  a  notorious  Russian  agent,  was  oommissioned 
to  deliveJSX  Grand  Virier  a  memoir  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  Province  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  Russian  troops, 
-«^  the  Porte  was  urged  to  take  measures,  if  not  for  their  removal, 
;??ei?  fOT  tife^mbSrsement  of  the  provlnci^  treasury.  On  pre- 
lentiMirLogotheti  said,  "You  will  see  that  the  pnnce  isnotro 
blJbk  il  A^et  Eftn^  would  m^e  you  believe."    The  Grand 

?So%^>*"Ai^^r^^^^^  ;2 

di^Smw  went  to  Uie  ffinSer  of  Foreign  AiTairs  to  suggest,  that 
irSfe  pSrte  iJSs  nSt  inoUned  to  withdraw  Ui  froop.m^d  f  Comm»^ 
irf^/r  it  Med  not  "  donner  $uUe"  to  the  application  of  the  pnnce. 
^ow  the  Porto  transmitted  iU  formal  demand  for  .heevscuation, 
whicMeft  ConstontSnople  upon  the  15th  January.  On  the  21st.  M 
Titoff  took^asion  in/ormaUy  and  verbaUy  to  «>»7,«»»»*t.  1«>.^ 
pX^at  the  proposal  would  meet  with  no  obstruct  on.  as  he  hsd 

wMX^tTfte  inqoiiT  immedUtdy  uuWuted  by  th.  Porte. 
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Bither  M.  'Pitoffhad  \j  *iitioip*tion  been  amed  with  iMwen  to 
meet  this  contingency,  or  he  acted  nnder  an  nnmistakeable  neces- 
sity presented  br  the  case*    To  disooTer  that  neceesity  requires  no 
research  and  inToWee'  no  speculation:  it  is  as  dear  as  the  son  at 
noonday.    In  the  Principalities  she  is  detested  and  her  position  t«J 
next  to  untenable.     The  Porte  has  not  been  led  into  any  si      ' 
error  in  her  management  of  them,  or  into  anT  base  surrender ; 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  her  oast  history, 
relied  on  them,  backed  them,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  mut 
confidence  and  concert.    As  to  the  "  Ultima  ratio  Regnm,"  thi 
.     point  IS  also  free  from  ambiguity.    Turkey  has  now  a  respeotabl 
disciplined  force  which  she  nerer  had  before  since  Bnasiaas  an^ 
Turks  met  in  battle  array,  and  It  is  Russia's  greatest  care  that  t' 
Turks  shall  have  no  inducement  to  weigh  the  relatiTe  strength 
the  two  empires.    It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  immediate  obA 
ieot  of  the  occupation  had  been  accomplished  by  the  sulgugation  of' 
Hungary.  The  Knssian  troops  in  contact  with  the  Turkish,  so  much 
better  paid  and  fed,  were  being  inoculated  with  disaffection  to  that 
degree,  that  the  regiments  already  relieved,  have  been  dispersed  and 
sent  in  small  bodies  to  remote  stations. 

If  ibr  these  reasons  it  was  requisite  tovield— then  was  it  desirable 
to  yield  with  promptitude  and  grace.  Thus  would  the  oeoanon  of 
friendly  counsel  be  preserved,  uie  evacuation  shorn  of  its  utility  to 
the  Porte,  and— the  door  left  lyar. 

The  Turks  having  themselves  seised  and  sent  away  the  leading 
men  opposed  to  Bussia,  the  government  is  actually  in  the  hands  of 
her  partizans ;  by  the  withdrawsl  of  the  Russian  troops  the  govern- 
ing jealousy  nils  on  the  Porte ;  Russia  can  always  fire  off  a  revolu- 
tion, and  b*  ing  back  her  army.  fHie  evacuation,  to  l>e  real,  must 
rid  the  oountiy  of  a  foreign  faction  as  well  as  of  foreign  troops. 
The  political  evacuation -can  take  place  only  when  the  Porte,  on 
withdrawing  her  soldiers,  shall  enter  with  a  charter  in  her  hand, 
and  say  to  the  people,  this  arbitrary  and  provisional  condition  shall 
oease ;  here  is  the  rule  by  which  you  yourselves  shall  Uve. 

This  is  what  the  Porte  proposes :  this  is  what  Russia  has  to  pre- 
vent ;  by  her  prompt  consent  she  will  prevcit  it.  Already  has  the 
Porte  been  thrown  into  doubts  and  hesiteocy,  fearing  to  Imve  fallen 
into  a  trap :  we  thought,  say  they,  that  we  had  hit  them  a  heavy 
blow, — ^they  smile  ana  thank  us  ! 

Unless  the  Porte  had  acted  for  herself  and  by  herself,  this  so  far 
fortunate  issue  could  not  have  been  secured ;  yet  as  its  redoubtable  ' 

protectors  will  no  doubt  arrogate  to  themselves  the  merit  of  her 
success,  the  following  facts  deserve  to  be  -  tated. 

As  the  critical  moment  of  the  negotiation,  on  the  Slst  January,  I 

the  British  Ambassador,  eSter  having  been  refbbed  a  private  audi- 
ence, at  a  public  audience  represented  to  the  Sultan  his  Ministers  as 
having  lost  the  coofldence  of^Bngland.  and  being  unworthy  of  that  jl 

of  their  master.*  As  to  France,  not  that  her  word  matters  one  way 
or  the  other,  she  was  sending  in  an  ultimatum,  and  breathing 
flames  about  the  Holy  Places.  Thus  Turkey,  being  relieved  from 
her  officious  friends,  achieved  the  ereatest  diplomatic  victory  which 
her  annals  have  to  record.  Alas  1  for  Denmark,  she  was  not  equiily 
lucky. 

WhOst  the  troops  of  Russia's  satellite  are  marching  in'o  the 
Duchies,  Russia  announces  the  wiihdrawid  of  her  own  t^^ops  fit>m 
the  Principalities  1  The  surrounding  populations,  st  least,  will  not 
fail  to  see  m  this  fact,  evidence  of  strength  and  resolution  in  Turkey  e 

to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  power  which  they  all  detest  and  fear.  s 

If  the  barrier  presented  to  Russia  by  the  powers  of  Europe  has 
fallen,  another  Las  arisen,  where  least  expe^  ted,  to  supply  its  place. 
Venel  pens  will  hardly  suffice  to  attribute  the  retreat  of  the  Mus- 
covite nordra  ftrom  the  Danube  to  "the  moderation  of  the  Em- 
peror."—or  the  abstinence  of  Russian  diplomacy  from  ostensible 
interference  on  the  Bound  to  his  *'  diainterestedness." 

M 

^      ISAAC  IR0K8<PK;  PJtlKTBil;  JLNGEL  CTR'IS^T,  SHEFFIELD. 
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